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PTTBHO   SCHOOL   LATH   PBIMER. 


*•'  The  Public  School  Latin  Pri- 
mer *' we  have  reasons  for  believ- 

ing  to  be  the  best  Latin  Grammar 

ever  produced  in  this  country 

We  have  now  a  Latin  Grammar 
eminently  fitted  to  strengthen  alike 
the  young  mind  as  well  as  the  me- 
mory, by  its  appeal  to  the  reflective 
powers  :  and  such  an  influence  can- 
not fail  to  invest  the  dry  subject  of 
grammar  with  an  interest  most  be- 
neficial to  the  student's  progress, 
when  the  intellect  is  thus  being 
gradually  exercised  in  combining 
and  collecting  a  series  of  facts  under 
certain  well-defined  principles,  easy 
to  retain  and  easy  to  apply.  The 
outcry  raised  against  the  new  gram- 
mar on  the  score  of  its  novel  termi- 
nology was  sophistical  and  shallow 
in  the  extreme,  for  all  terms  are 
new,  and  must  be  new,  to  a  boy  be- 
ginning his  Latin  Grammar ;  and 
the  only  question  should  be,  by 
what  kind  of  terms  shall  we  give 
him  the  best  and  truest  account  of 
the  principles  of  the  language  he  is 
attempting  to  learn.  The  Latin 
Primer  alone  boldly  has  attempted 
this,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  all 
question  in  the  opinion  of  all  unpre- 
judiced judges.'     London  Review. 

'To  a  boy  beginning  his  gram- 
mar all  terms  are  new ;  and  if,  in 
any  case,  he  must  commit  to  memory 
•i  new  terminology  of  some  kind,  let 
him,  by  all  means,  be  introduced  to 
that  terminology  which  will  be 
eventually  the  best  basis  on  which 
to  build  up  his  knowledge  of  the" 
language.  We  believe,  and  have 
reasons  for  believing,  the  "Public 
School  Latin  Primer"  to    be  the 


best  Latin  Grammar  ever  produced 
in  this  ooonti^ ;  and  we  thtnk,  with 
all    unprejudiced    and     competent 
judges,  that  its  compilers  have  by 
such  a  compilation  conferred  a  very 
great  boon  upon  the  schoolmasters 
and  upon  the  rising  generation  of 
England.    Its  chief  excellence  con- 
sists in  its  clear  arrangement,  in  its 
philosophical  definitions,  in  its  com- 
prehension and  brevity,  and  in  its 
masterly  condensation  of  some  of 
the  best  results  of  modern  scholar- 
ship.    The  Latin  Primer,  unlike  the 
ordinary  Latin  Grammar,  that  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  memory,  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  reason  as  well,  and 
from  the  very  first  a  boy  is  taught 
by  it  the  useful  task  of  bringing,  in 
some  degree,  his  refiective  faculties 
into  active  exercise.     In  this  way  a 
pupirs  mind  is  exercised  in  combin- 
ing a  series  of  facts  under  certain 
well-defined  principles,   and,   as   a 
natural  consequence,  his  knowledge 
of  the  language   is   easily  retained 
and  easily  applied.     A  philosophical 
grammar,  such  as  the  Latin  Primer, 
could  not   have    been    constructed 
without  a  philosophical  terminology  ; 
and  novel  terms   must  necessarily 
arise  under  any  new  system  of  im- 
pro^mentan^  reconstruction.  Those 
who  impugn  this  new  grammar  on 
the  score  of  its  difficult  terminology 
will  find,  we  think,  on  a  careful  re- 
consideration of  the  matter,  that  the 
difficulties  presented  by   the    new 
terms  are  apparent  rather  than  real, 
and  that,  after  all,  they  are  insigni- 
ficant in  number,  and  carefully  ex- 
plained in  the  Qlassarium  Qramma- 
ticum  at  the  end  of  the  book.' 
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I. 
SUBSIDIA    PRIMARIA. 

Fast  I.   Steps  to  Latin  (First  Coarse).      Price  2«.  6d, 

This  book  is  principally  designed  to  be  a  Praxis  of  Latin  Accidence, 
illustrating  the  Primer  and  fiicilitating  its  nse  t0  beginners ;  bnt  it  likewise 
cites  and  exemplifies  from  first  to  last  all  the  most  obTious  and  important 
Kules  of  Simple  Construction. 

n. 
SUBSIDIA      PRIMARIA. 

Pabt  II.  Steps  to  Latin  (Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Courses).     Price  Ss.  6d. 

This  book  is  principally  designed  to  be  a  IVaxis  in  the  Syntax  of  the 
Primer ;  but  it  also  contains  a  Catechesis,  Exercises  in  Verse  and  Prose, 
with  First  Latin  Reading-book,  and  Notes  on  Mythology,  History,  and 
Roman  Antiquities. 

m. 
PALAESTRA      LATINA ; 

Or,  a  Second  Latin  Reading-book,  adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

12mo.  price  6s, 


Preparing  for  early  pMicationf  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

CURRICULUM    STILI    LATINI; 

Being  Exercises  for  Translation  from  Euglish  into  Latin  Prose,  adapted  t/^ 

the  Public  School  Latin  Grammar. 

Sereral  masters  hare  borne  strong  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  in  the  vird  voce  lessons  of  their  highest  forms.  Its  usefulness  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  largely  increased  by  careful  adaptation  to  the  Syntax  of  the 
Public  School  Grammair. 

KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  in  SUBSIDIA 

.  PRIMARIA. 

Pabts  I.  and  II.  complete  in  One  Volume.    Price  5s.    Supplied  to  School- 
masters and  Tutors  only,  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

KEY  to   the   EXERCISES   in 
CURRICULUM    STILI    LATINI. 

Price  7«.  6d,    'Supplied  to  Schoolmasters  and  Tutors  only,  on  application 

to  the  Publishers. 
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Dr  White's  excellent  Junior  Stu- 
dents' Latin-English  Dictionary  has  now 
1)een  for  some  time  before  the  public  :  and 
it  is  needless  that  we  should  call  attention 
to  its  acknowledged  merits  as  a  school 
Dictionary.  The  English-Latin  portion 
of  the  complete  work  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  general  execution  it  is 
ill  every  way  worthy  of  its  predecessor. 
It  contains  all  English  words  likely  to 
occur  in  passages  not  too  difficult  for  trans- 
lation by  any  but  the  higher  forms  ;  those 
used  in  two  or  more  different  senses  have 
their  corresponding  Latin  equivalents 
carefally  assigned  under  distinct  heads; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  word  used  only  in  one 
sense,  if  its  intention  seemed  likely  to 
prove  not  quite  obvious  to  a  young  mind, 
it  is  explained.  The  modem  names  of 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.  noted  in 
Ancient  Geography,  are  also  given,  and 
places  of  note  in  modem  history,  espe- 
cially those  in  our  own  country,  have  not 
been  left  unnoticed....  As  far  as  our  in- 
spection has  gone,  we  can  testify  to  the 
great  accuracy  with  which  the  information 
indicated  in  the  preface  is  given ;  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  excellence  of  the 
Latin-English  portion,  especially  in  the 
method  and  correctness  of  its  etymologies, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 


more  complete  and  better  Dictionary 
of  the  Latin  tongue  for  the  young  student 
cannot  be  found.* 

Educational  Tiubs. 

'  This  is  not  a  mere  abridgment 
of  the  dictionary  which  bears  the  names 
of  Whitb  and  Ridolb.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  dictionary  fitted  for 
students,  late  Latin  terms  useful  in  read- 
ing the  philosophical,  theological,  and 
legal  treatises  of  the  Middle  Ages,  together 
with  the  often  barbarous  terms  by  which 
ancient  and  modem  cities,  towns,  and 
geographical  divisions  were  once  known, 
and  which,  when  they  occur,  ore  so  puz- 
zling to  the  general  reader.  Who,  for 
instance,  but  for  such  a  dictionary  as  this, 
would  recognise  under  its  Latin  name  of 
Ratostathybius  the  River  Wye  ?  This  vo- 
cabulary of  proper  names,  rightly  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  volume,  is  so  valuable  a 
feature  of  the  present  dictionary  that, 
apart  from  other  excellencies,  patent  to 
scholars,  it  would  alone  make  this  lexicon 
of  great  value.  In  conciseness,  condensa- 
tion, and  clearness  of  arrangement,  we 
know  of  no  Latin-English  and  English- 
Latin  Dictionary  which  can  compete  in 
value  with  this  of  Dr.  WHrfE.' 

JouN  Bull. 


London:  LONGMANS  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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WHITE'S     COLLEGE     LATIN-ENGLISH    DICTIONARY 

(Intennediate  Size),  being  a  copious  Abridgment,  for  the  use  of 
University  Stndents,  of  the  Parent  Latin  Dictionary  of  Whttb  and 
RiDDLB,  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  Hector  of  St.  Martin  Ludgate,  London.  Medium  8yo.  pp.  1,048, 
price  IBs.  cloth. 


'Dr.  Whitb  has  performed  a  use- 
ful task  in  preparing  this  happy  medium 
ticbween  his  large  Dictionary,  published 
some  three  years  ago,  and  the  school 
abridgment  which  is  soon  to  follow. 
While  it  combineB  the  practical  sufficiency 
of  the  one  with  the  convenience  of  the 
other,  its  price  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  a  wide  circle  of  students,  and  renders 
it  a  formidable  riyal  to  the  dictionaries  of 
Dr.  W.  SMrrii  and  Dr.  Andrews.  Except 
for  special  wants  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
consider  it  a  more  useful  book  of  reference 
tlian  the  large  and  expensive  work  from 
which  it  is  abridged.*  Atbkn^um. 

'The  larger  Latin  Dictionary 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  White  and  the 
l\ev.  J.  B.  RrooLE  has  now  been  for  some 
time  before  the  public:  and  we  believe 
th:^t  most  scholars  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  it  agree  in  pro- 
)iouncing  it  to  have  no  equal  in  our 
la)iguage.  Dr.  Whitb,  while  he  has  re- 
trenched in  his  new  Dictionary  whatever 
wns  not  needed  by  students  not  travelling 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  reading,  has 
introduced  some  new  features,  most  of 
them  connected  with  etymology,  which 
we  think  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
this  abridgment.'  Educational  Times. 


*Dr.  White's  Dictionary  is  full 
of  information.  The  compiler  has  for  the 
most  part  omitted  such  words  as  are 
found  only  in  glossaries,  in  the  fragments 
of  aarly  Latin  authors,  in  ecclesiastical 
writers,  in  the  Vulgate,  in  the  Digests, 
and  in  post-classical  writers.  In  other 
respects  the  book  procesds  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  larger  DicUonary  ;  but,  as  re- 
g^rds  etymology,  the  recent  works  of 
Bopp,  CoassBN,  Curtius,  Lko  Meyer, 
Max  MtJLLER,  and  Pott,  published  or  re- 
edited  since  the  larger  Dictionary  ap- 
peared, have  been  consulted,  and  the 
results  of  their  scholarship  incorporated 
in  the  present  volume.' 

London  Review. 

*  This  very  serviceable  volume  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  well-known  White 
and  Riddle.  The  bulk  has  been  reduced 
by  the  omission  of  words  which  never 
occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  reading, 
and  the  etymology  has  been  corrected  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  editions  of 
Bopp,  CORSSEN,  and  other  similar  autho- 
rities. In  Schools  this  abridgment  wilt 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  student,  or 
indeed  of  anyone  who  does  not  make  scho- 
larship a  vocation.*  Spectator. 


A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  (the  Parent  Work),  by 
the  Rev.  John  T.  AVhitb,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
Rector  of  St.  Martin  Ludgate,  London ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  (Founded  on  the  larger 
Dictionary  of  Fbeund,  revised  by  Himself).  Third  Edition,  revised. 
2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42*.  cloth. 

*  White  and  Riddle's  is  the  best 
Latin-English  Dictionary  in  existence : 
at  present  it  is  the  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary.' Museum. 

*  A  Dictionary  condensing,  in  our 
judgment,  the  maximum  oit  orderly,  sound, 
and  extensive  Echolarship  into  the  minimum 
of  epace.*  Guardian. 

'AVhateveh  can  be  effected  by 
time.  lal)our,  scholarship,  care,  and  expense, 
has  been  done  to  render  this  Dictionary  a 
new  and  complete  thesanms.' 

Athenaium. 

*  Gbeatlt  superior  for  complete- 
ness, accuracy,  and  scholarship,  to  any 
similar  work  in  existence.' 

Educational  Times. 


'  The  student  of  the  Vulgate  or 
Latin  Fathers  will  find  what  he  wants  in 
this  Dictionary,  as  well  as  the  classical 
scholar.'  Spectator. 

*  A  Dictionary  hardly  more  volu- 
minous than  Ainsworth's,  while  it  has 
even  more  learning  and  better  arrange- 
ment than  FoRCELLixi's.'    John  Bull. 

*A  work  which  deserves  the 
highest  credit  for  the  careful  and  thought- 
ful manner  in  which  the  meanings  of  each 
word  are  arranged  and  built  up  archi- 
tecturally, story  on  story.* 

Prof.  Max  Mf7LLER*s 

Lectures  on  Langwtge, 


London:  LONGMANS  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Public  School  Latin  Grammar  is  simply  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Primer,  in  conformity  with  the  design  of 
those,  who,  after  accepting  the  latter  book,  entrusted  to 
the  same  Editor  the  preparation  of  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  elementary  compendium  and  the 
higher  work  is  such  as  might  be  justly  expected.  Whilst 
the  general  principles  and  many  of  the  paradigms  are 
in  both  the  same,  in  the  Grammar  the  subject-matter  is 
arranged  more  systematically,  the  body  of  examples  very 
much  increased,  the  illustration  wider,  and  a  large  amount 
of  information  is  added,  which  in  the  Primer  does  not 
appear  at  all. 

Yet  a  Grammar  of  this  size  does  not  profess  to  be  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  its  subject.  Competent  and  care- 
ful students,  who  combine  its  use  with  the  reading  of 
authors  and  the  practice  of  composition,  so  as  to  master 
its  contents,  ought  indeed  to  become  Latin  scholars  of 
considerable  width  and  power;  but  they  will  still  find 
much  to  learn  in  the  field  of  Latin,  which  must  be  gathered 
from  special  monographies  by  eminent  scholars,  some  of 
whom  are  occasionally  cited  in  the  following  pages. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  science  of  Comparative 
Philology  has  made  such  advance,  that  good  living 
scholars  know  more  of  the  history  and  organism  of 
the  Latin  language  than  was  known  to  Quintilian  and 
the  old  grammarians,  the  publication  of  a  Higher  Latin 
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VI  PBEFACE. 

Grammar,  without  reference  to  the  facts  and  principles  of 
that  science,  would  be  a  retrogressive  and  senseless  act. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  a  Classical  Latin  Grammar  is,  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  students  the  forms  and  constructions  foimd  in 
classical  authors.  Its  oflSce,  therefore,  is  to  use  Com- 
parative Philology  as  a  guide  and  auxiliary  in  teaching 
Latin,  not  to  teach  Comparative  Philology  itself  through 
the  medium  of  Latin.  This  principle  has  been  kept  in  view 
by  the  Editor  throughout  his  work.  The  just  mean  is 
always  bard  to  observe ;  but  he  may  venture  to  say  that 
he  has  not  strayed  from  it  wilfully.  In  the  Appendix, 
indeed,  he  has  thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  cite  some  of 
the  most  important  affinities  between  Latin  and  other 
Aryan  languages  and  dialects ;  but  only  with  a  view  to 
point  the  path  of  future  study,  not  to  furnish  the  student 
with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  there 
noticed. 

A  work  of  this  kind,  however  carefully  prepared,  can 
hardly  escape  some  errors  of  commission  or  omission. 
Should  any  such  occur  to  those  who  use  it,  the  Editor 
will  gratefully  receive  notification  of  them  sent  through 
the  publishers. 

London : 
January,  1871. 
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with  this  Dat.  285.  Compound  Verbs,  &c.,  with  Dat.;  Verbs 
with  various  Case-oonstruction.  286.  Verbs  which  yaiy  Con- 
struction with  Meaning.  287.  A^jectiyes  taking  Dat. ;  288. 
Adjectives  Tarying  Construction.  IL  Dativus  Commodi  vel 
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fio ;  Datiyus  Ethicus  with  hei,  rae ;  with  Participles ;  with 
Finite  Passive  Verb.  Attracted  Dat. ;  with  Predications  of  Nam- 
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Whither.  HL  Dativus  Propositi.  290-294.  Examples  of  Dat. 
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cative; Ablative  Proper.  I.  Instrumental  Ablative: — ^AbL  of 
.  Cause.  295.  AbL  of  Instrument ;  Agent ;  Price ;  296.  AbL  of 
Matter ;  with  various  Verbs  and  Adjectives ;  with  dignus, 
indignus  ;  opus  est,  usus  est ;  fiingor,  £ruor,  utor,  vescor, 
potior ;  297.  With  Verbs  and  Adjectives  of  Abundance  and 
Want.  n.  Locative  Ablative :—Abl.  of  Respect;  298.  Abl. 
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Road  by  which.  III.  Ablative  Proper ;  Place  Whence ;  Sepa- 
ration ;  302.  Origin ;  nasci,  natus,  editus,  &c.  AbL  of  Thing 
Compared ;  Quam  in  Comparisons ;  303-310.  Prepositions  in 
Comparison  ;  Examples  of  the  Ablative.  310.  Ablative  Ab- 
solute (Convenientiae) ;  311.  Examples  of  Abl.  Absolute.  F. 
Gbnitivb  :  Subjective  and  Objective  uses :  A.  Subjective  Gen. 
compared  with  Abl. ;  312.  Gen.  compared  with  Attribute;  I. 
Genetivus  Auctoris  et  Possessoris ;  compared  with  Dative ;  El- 
lipsis of  its  governing  Noun;  313.  Possessive  Pronouns  for 
Gen.  of  Personal;  Genitive  as  Complement.  314.  II.  Gen. 
Descriptionis  et  Materiae.  Gen.  of  Crime,  Fault,  &c.  315. 
III.  Gen.  Qualitatis ;  extends  to  Number,  Measure,  Weight, 
Age,  Time,  &c. ;  316.  Gen.  of  Price  and  Value ;  Constructions 
of  interest,  refert.  317.  Gen.  Rei  Distributae  (Partitive); 
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tributed; loci,  gentium,  &c.,  with  Partitive  Adverbs.  319. 
Gen.  Rei  Demensae  (Quantitative);  Quantitative  Words; 
Adjectives  "with    them ;      320.  Satago  ;    Neuter  Adjectives 
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1-4 

Grahmab  baa  two  chief  divisionB  :  Sivi- 

(1)  Etymology  (Word-formatioii),  the  doctrine  of  Letters 
and  Words. 

(2)  Syntax  (Constnictioii),  the  doctrine  of  Sentences  and 
Disoourse. 

Pbosodt,  which  treats  of  Quantity,  Rhythm,  and  Metre,  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  Grammar,  bat  is  usually  appended  to  it. 

The  Latin  Language,  so  called  from  the  Latini,  or  people    Tho 
of  Latium,   in  Italy,  who  used  it,  was  the  prevalent  scion   ^^^ 
of  the  Italic  brandi  of  the  great  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family. 

1.  Various  languages  were  formed  by  various  races  of  mankind  in  Famtlies 
their  several  habitations.    When  migrating  bodies  sought  new  seats,  of  Lan- 
they  carried  with  ihem  their  native  language,  which,  amidst  the  changes  '^^''^ 
wrought  by  time,  always  retained  traces,  more  or  less  strong,  of  kinship 
to  other  branches  of  the  primitive  stock.    Such  kindred  languages  con- 
stitute a  Family.    Among  the  families  of  human  speech,  two  have  been 
most  operative  in  the  work  of  civilisation — ^the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan. 

The  Semitic  family  (to  which  we  owe  the  origin  of  alphabetic 
writing)  occupied  south-western  Asia ;  comprising  the  Aramaic  (Syriac 
and  Chaldee),  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Arabic  branches. 

The  Aryan  race  was  seated  in  central  Asia ;  whence,  by  a  long  series 
of  migrations,  it  sent  forth  language  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  to 
various  regions  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  European  branches  of  this 
family  are :  (1)  the  Teutonic  or  German ;  (2)  the  Sclavonic  or  Wendic 
(including  the  Lithuanian);  (3)  the  Celtic;  (4)  the  Italic  (Latin); 
(5)  the  Hellenic  (Greek).  The  Asiatic  branches  are:  (1)  the  Indie  or 
Sajiskrit,  in  India;  (2)  the  Eranic  (of  which  the  Zend  is  the  chief 
scion)  or  speech  of  Persia,  Bactria  and  adjoining  districts. 

2-4.  The  Italic  branch,  like  the  Hellenic,  was  from  early  times  Italian 
divided  into  various  dialects.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Um-  dialect, 
brian  in  the  north-east  of  Italy,  the  Sabellian  and   Oscan  in  the 
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central  districts,  and  the  Latin  in  Latiom.  Umbrian,  Sabellian,  Oscan, 
and  others  were  destined  to  fade  awaj,  leaving  a  few  scattered  monu- 
ments of  their  former  existence.  Latin  survived  to  be  the  parent. of 
learning  and  language  in  Western  Europe.  Borne,  founded  on  the  Tiber 
by  Latins,  accoidinp  to  tradition,  b.c.  754,  became,  on  the  fall  of  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  race  and  name  (nomenLatinum);  and  the  clannish 
pride  of  the  Eomans  led  them  to  call  their  language,  and  afterwards 
their  literature,  Latin  rather  than  Boman. 

Lan-  5.  By  Boman  conquest  and  dominion  the   Latin  speech  was  ex- 

d^^v^  tended,  with  dialectic  varieties,  to  all  Italy  and  to  other  neighbouring 
from  countries.  From  this  source  are  derived  the  following  modern  Ian- 
Latin,  guages :  Italian,  French  (in  both  its  divisions,  Oc  and  Oil)^  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Wallachian,  and  the  Bomansch  of  the  Swiss  Grisons.  They 
bear  the  common  title  of  Bomanic  or  Bomance  languages.  All  are 
more  or  less  alloyed  with  the  Teutonic  dialects  which  luirbarian  con- 
quest carried  into  Western  and  Southern  Europe  in  the  fifth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries. 
English.  6.  English  is  the  single  instance  of  a  Teutonic  language  largely 
alloyed,  without  being  disorganised,  by  the  speech  of  Bomanic  con- 
querors. When  the  Bomans  quitted  Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
island,  after  a  brief  interval,  was  overrun  by  Teutonic  hordes  (Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes),  who  formed  no  fusion  with  the  Celtic  natives,  but 
either  extirpated  them  gradually,  or  drove  them  (as  Walsche,  Welsh,  or 
foreigners)  into  mountainous  and  barren  districts.  The  rest  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Tweed  came  to  be  called  England  (Angle-land), 
and  its  speech  (Anglo-Saxon)  was  the  parent  of  the  later  English.  The 
conversion  of  ijie  Saxons  to  the  Christian  feith  brought  into  England 
some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  incorporated  many  Latin  words  with  the 
English  tongue.  By  the  Norman  conquest,  a.d.  1066,  a  dominant  race 
came  in,  who,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  filled  most  places  of 
rank,  power,  and  infiuence.  Hence  their  speech — ^Norman-French,  a 
Bomanic  dialect— became  that  of  courtly  society  and  of  law ;  Latin,  its 
mother^  tongue,  became  the  vehicle  of  reUgious  service  and  learned  inter- 
course ;  wlulst  English  continued  to  be  spoken  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  In  the  fusion  of  these  varieties,  by  which  modem  English 
was  gradually  formed,  the  usage  of  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  pre- 
vailed over  that  of  the  nobles,  the  law,  and  the  church.  English  is 
structurally  a  Teutonic  language,  and  the  number  of  Teutonic  words 
holds  to  those  of  Latin  origin  a  proportion  of  about  two  to  one.  This 
shews  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
Teutonic  element  in  English  has  itself  a  distant  kinship  to  Latin. 
Infla-  7.  The  influence  of  Greek   civilization  upon  Latin  was  immense. 

®y°f.  Besides  their  original  affinity  the  Greek  race  came  into  influential  contact 
Greek  ^^  ^^^  Latin  at  two  distinct  eras.  The  first  of  these  was  when  the  Greek 
on  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  became  active  in  commerce  and  literature. 

Latin.  This  activity  may  be  dated  as  beginning  about  650  b.c.  The  Aeolic 
city  of  Cumae  in  Campania  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  medium  of 
communication  between  Bome  and  the  Greek  colonies,  and  to  the  in- 
fiuence then  exercised  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  those  facts  of  language 
which  led  grammarians  to  aerive  Latin  from  the  Aeolic  Greek  Dialect, 
^ence  too  the  Bomans  probably  drew  the  peculiarities  which  charac- 
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terise  the  Latin  Alphabet,  as  the  letter  Q  and  the  V  oonBOiiant,  which 
the  Aeolic  Greeks  had  kept  in  the  Dorian  alphabet  at  Cnmae. 

8.  Again,  when  literary  activity  began  at  Rome  in  the  third  century  3TSiIi- 
B.C.,  Grecian  literature  supplied  most  of  the  forms  and  much  of  the  utera. 
matter.  Rome  had  no  models  to  furnish.  Inscriptions,  laws,  crude  tor*, 
annals,  with  fragments  of  ritual  songs  and  coarse  farces,  are  all  it  has 
to  shew  within  its  first  five  centuries.  The  credit  of  authorship  is 
ascribed  first  to  Livius  Andronicus,  who  wrote  dramas  for  the  stage  b.c. 
240.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  crowd  of  authors,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Naevins,  Ennius,  the  fiither  of  epic  poetry  at  Rome,  and 
Locilius,  whose  subject  and  reputed  invention,  satire,  is  the  most 
original  product  in  Latin  literature.  But  of 'these  writers  mere  frag- 
ments remain.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  (Plant.)'  and  Terentius  (Ter.), 
founded  on  those  of  the  later  Attic  stage,  with  the  remnant  De  Be  Rustica 
of  the  elder  Cato,  are  the  only  literary  works  extant  in  Latin  before  85 
or  90  B.C.,  the  date  of  Cicero's  earliest  writings.  Erom  this  time  to 
A.D.  14  extends  what  is  usually  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin.  Its 
most  eminent  authors  are : — 


Prose. 

Cicero C.  (or  Cic.) 

Caesar Caes. 

Cornelius  Nepos ...  N.  (or  Nep.) 

Sallustius    Sail. 

Livius L.  (or  Liv.) 

Varro  Varr. 

Vitruvius Vitr. 

The  so-called  Silver  Age,  to  a.d. 
Prose.  t 

Seneca Sen. 

Quintilianus    Qu. 

Plinius  the  elder...  PL  N.  H. 
Plinius  the  younger  Plin. 
Valerius  Maximus  .  V.  Max. 
Velleius  Paterculus  Veil. 

Tacitus Tac. 

Suetonius Suet. 

Elorus  Tl. 

Q.  Curtius    Curt. 


Poetry. 

Lucretius Lucr. 

Catullus  Oat. 

Vergilius Verg. 

Horatius Hor. 

Tibullus  Tib. 

Propertius   Prop. 

Ovidius    Ov. 

117}  contains  among  others : 
Poetry. 

Manilius   Han. 

Phaedrus Phaed. 

Seneca  Sen.  Tr. 

Lucanus    Lucan. 

Persius Pers. 

Silius  Italicus   S.  It. 

Valerius  Flaccus  ...  V.  Fl, 

Statins  St. 

luvenalis   luv. 

Martialis   Mart. 


The  next  period,  extending  to  the  fall  of  the  "Western  Empire,  a.d. 
476,  has  been  termed  the  Brazen  Age.  The  writers  who  come  nearest 
to  the  classic  style  during  this  period,  are : — 


Prose. 

lustinus     lust. 

Eutropius Eutr. 

Appuleius  '^PP* 

A.GeUius Gell. 

Macrobius Macr. 


Poetry. 

Ausonius    Aus. 

Claudianus Claud. 


In  the  Iron  Age,  which  succeeded,  Boethius  may  be  named  as  the 
most  successful  imitator  of  classic  purity. 

*  The  letters  following  the  names  show  the  abbreviations  wed  for  them  in  thii 
Grammar. 
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PART  I. 


LATIN    ETYMOLOGY. 


6 


Btymo-  Etymology  comprises : — 

its  Divi-      !•  Phonology  or  Soundlore,  lihe  Doctrine  of  Sounds. 
aiona,       H.  MORPHOLOGY  or  WoRDLORE,  the  Doctrine  of  Words. 


Primi- 
tive 
Sounds 
and 
Boots. 


By  a  Primitive  Sound  or  Boot  is  meant  one  which  careful  induction 
assigns  to  that  ancient,  though  no  longer  extant,  Aryan  language  from 
which  the  Sanskrit  is  derived.  Such  induction  is  obtained  by  compari- 
son of  the  Sanskrit  with  all  other  kindred  languages,  especially  with 
Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Lithuanian. 


CHAPTER    L 

PHONOLOGY  OR  SOUNDLORE. 
7 

Bound-       Soundlore  treats  of  the  sounds  and  relations  of  Letters 
^^^*    and  Syllables. 

8  The  Latin  Alphabet  now  in  use  contains  the  same  Letters 

Latin   as  the  English,  omitting  W. 
•^^J^       The  Letters  have  two  forms : 

(1)  The  Capital,  Uncial,  or  ancient  form. 

(2)  The  Small,  or  later  form,  which  came  into  common 
use  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century :  after  which  the  Capitals 
were  chiefly  used  for  inscriptions,  and  as  initiiil  letters  of  sen- 
tences and  proper  names. 

(1)ABCDEFGHI(J)KLMN0PQRS 
(2)   a    bcde    fghi    (j)k    Imnopq    rs 

T  (U)  V  X  Y  Z. 
t    (u)    V  X  y   z. 

Six  of  the  Letters  are  Vocales,  Vowels  (self-sounding), 
a,  6,  i,  o,  u,  y  :  the  rest  are  Consonantes,  Consonants,  which 
cannot  be  sounded  without  a  voweL 

Consonants  are  divided  into  Mutes  (or  Checks,  as  termed 
by  Max  MUller),  Nasals,  Liquids,  Spirants^  and  Double 
Consonants. 


0 

Divl- 

■lona 

of  the 

Iiotten. 


u 


A  Vowel  may  be- 
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The  Nasals  are  n,  m ;  Liquids,  r,  1 ;  Spirants,  f,  h,  j,  b,  ▼; 
Double  Consonants,  x,  z :  the  rest  are  Mutes. 

1.  Y  and  X  are  only  used  in  woids  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

2.  i+J  andw  +  uare  two  pairs;  each  pair  constitating  one  ancient 
letter  in  double  form.    See  la.  2. 

10 

A  Syllable  consists  of  one  or  more  letters  pronounced  in  a  iTiia- 
single  breath ;  as,  i- lex.  *!^* 

A  Diphthong  is  the  combined  sound  of  two  vowels  meeting  tkmt«> 
in  the  same  syllable ;  as,  au-lae. 

There  are  in  Latin  three  usual  diphthongs,  ae  (or  n),  oe 
(or  oe),  au ;  and  three  seldom  used,  ei,  eu,  ui. 

QuAKTiTT  is  the  time  of  uttering  a  Syllable. 

1.  Every  Syllable  is  considered  Short  (^)  or  Loko  (~)  in  Qnantity, 
according  as  its  rowel  is  short  or  long;  that  is,  aocoxding  as  it  is 
nttercd  with  a  single  or  double  time  (mora) : 

'Short  by  nature  .                .    as  i(  tt  in  .    .  &mor. 
Long  by  nature  .                 .    as  9  ft  in  .    .  Ssu. 
Short  by  position  before  an- 
other vowel      .        .        .    as  Y  in.     .    .  plos. 
Long  by  position  before  two 
consonants    or  a  double 
^    consonant        .                 .    as  9  5  in  .    .  pemoz. 
Diphthongs  are  long as  an,  ae  in.  caadae 

A  Vowel  is  called  Short  or  Long  by  Nature,  when  the  reason  of  its 
quantity  is  other  than  position. 

2.  A  Syllable  is  called  Dottbtful  (-)  when  its  Vowel  may  be  shert 
or  long:  as,  Sidonius. 

3.  A  Vowel,  naturally  short,  may  be  long  in  poetry,  if  it  stand  before 
cr,  sr,  Vt\  dr,  pr,  br,  ft*,  el,  pi,  or  II,  as  tenebrae,  quadruplex. 
Soch  a  Vowel  is  called  Doubtful  by  position.  In  prose  the  syllable  is 
pronounced  short,  tenebrae. 

4-6.  The  following  rules  are  observed  in  Latin  Syllabation :  Bvllaba* 

(1)  Every  syllable  must  contain  a  vowel.  *»*'"• 

(2)  A  word  may  begin  with  any  vowel  but  y 

(3)  A  word  may  end  with  any  vowel,  and  with  any  of  the  consonants, 
1,  m,  B,  r,  e,  t,  x.    A  few  words  end  in  b,  o,  d. 

(4)  Inner  syllables  usually  end  with  a  vowel,  sometimes  with  a  nasal 
or  liquid,  only  in  special  instances  with  a  mute,  one  of  the  spirants,  f, 
■,  or  with  z.  They  end  with  a  vowel,  if  a  single  consonant  follows,  as 
a-ma-tur;  or  if  two  or  more  consonants  follow,  which  can  b^gin  a 
word:  as,  so-crus,  e-sca,  ma-gnus,  scri-ptus,  scri-psi,  a-stra. 
Custom  extends  this  rule  to  such  instances  as  so-mn us,  A-bder a, 
rhy-thmus,  etc.  But,  if  the  consonants  cannot  begin  a  word,  they 
are  divided  between  the  syllable!? :  as,  gal-lus,  pun-ctum,  of- fen-do^ 
am-plis-simus,  ex-per-tus. 
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(5)  In  compomid  words  a  syllable  ends  with  the  end  of  one  part,  as 
ab-igo,  res-publica. 

(6)  The  last  syllable  is  called  Ultima,  the  last  but  one  Fennltima  or 
Penult,  the  last  but  two  Antepenultima  or  Antepenult  An  inner  syl- 
lable is  called  open,  if  it  ends  with  a  vowel,  closb  if  it  ends  with  a  con- 
sonant. A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  Monosyllable ;  a  word  of  two 
syllables,  Disyllabic,  etc. 

Aooen-        7.  (1)  The  tone  of  a  syllable  is  called  Aooemt.    There  are  two  strong 
tuation.  accents,  the  Acute  (')  or  sharp  quick  stress,  and  the  Circumflex  (*)  or 

deep  lengthened  stress.    Syllables  without  either  are  Baryton,  having 

the  Grave  or  weak  tone  (paphs  t6vos). 

(2)  Monosyllables,  with  vowel  short  by  nature,  have  the  Acute 
Accent,  as  vir,  diix :  those  with  Vowel  long  by  nature  have  the  Circum- 
flex: as,  m6s,  ISx. 

(3)  Words  of  several  syllables  are  not  accented  on  the  Ultima,  but  on 
one  of  the  two  preceding  syllables.  Only,  when  a  word  suffers  Apo- 
cope, if  the  Penult  had  an  accent,  that  accent  remains  on  the  same 
syllable:  as,  illinc  for  illimce,  audin  for  audisne. 

(4)  Disyllables  have  the  Acute  on  the  Penult,  when  either  both  syl- 
lables are  short  by  nature,  as  b6n&,  or  the  first  is  long  by  position,  or 
the  last  long  by  nature  or  position,  as  inter,  m6res,  4mant. 

(6)  DisyUables  have  the  Circumflex  on  the  Penult,  when  the  Penult 
is  long  by  nature,  and  the  last  short  by  nature  and  not  lengthened  hy 
position,  asm&ter,  miisa. 

(6)  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  Acute  on  the  Ante- 
penult, when  the  Penult  is  short,  as  h6mines,  amplissimos.  But 
the  accent  remains  on  the  Penult  in  unweakened  compounds  of  f&cio,  as 
benefacis,  and  in  contracted  genitives,  as  ing^ni. 

(7)  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  their  Accent  on  the 
Penult  when  long ;  namely,  the  Acute  when  the  Penult  is  long  by  posi- 
tion only,  as  amantur;  or  when  the  last  syllable  also  is  long,  as 
am&rant;  the  Circumflex,  when  the  Penult  is  long  by  nature,  and 
the  last  short  by  nature,  and  not  lengthened  by  position,  as  am 4 re. 

(8)  Enclitics,  que,  ne,  ve,  etc.  bring  forward  the  accent  of  the 
word  to  which  they  are  joined :  as,  h6mines,  homin^sque,  prona, 
pron^que.  Prepositions  are  Pboclitic,  that  is,  without  accent  of 
their  own  before  their  cases;  as,  circa  mo^nia ;  bht,  mo^nia  circa. 

(9)  The  Accents  are  not  marked  on  Latin  words,  but  understood. 

Pone-  8.  PuNCTA,  the  Signs  of  Punctuation,  or  Stops,  are  the  same  in  Latin 
tuation.  as  in  English:  Comma  (,);  Semicolon  (;);  Colon  (:);  Full  Stop  (.); 
Note  of  Interrogation  (?);  Note  of  Admiration  (!).  The  mark  (••)  is 
placed  over  either  of  the  vowels  e,  1,  when  it  does  not  coalesce  with  a 
preceding  vowel :  as,  aer,  Tei'us.  None  of  these  were  used  anciently 
except  the  Full  Stop  (punctum). 

Bohemes  1*  VoWELS. 

o^  *i^  Standard  vowel 

Iietters.  ^ 

Sharp  medial  e  o  Flat  medial 

Sharp  semiconsonant  i  ^  a  Flat  semiconsonant 

Medial » 


»  See  (11),  p.  8. 
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II.  Consonants. 


GrUTTUBAi.,  or  Thzoat  1 
sounds .        .        .J 


Dental,     or    Teeth  i 
sounds .        .        .  J 


TiABTAT.,       or       lip ) 

SOTUldB .  •  . ) 


1 
MlTTES 

(Momentan- 
eons) 

1^ 

ll 

d 

b 

t 

p 

Nasals 


Liquids 


Bpibaiitb 


(CoDtinnoiis) 


a 


r,l 


ihaid 
isoft 

(«) 


I 


N  is  gatturo-nasal  when  it  precedes  gTi  o,  or  q.  Gorssen  excludes  J 
from  the  Spirants,  giying  it  separate  rank  as  a  Palatal  letter.' 

1.  (1)  The  ancient  Bomans  used  x  (zeta),  but  afterwards  supplied  it  Notes  on 
by  s  or  0s :  so  that  y ,  x,  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  Alphabet  in  ^^  1^^ 
Cicero's  age  to  represent  the  Greek  v,  (,  and  are  only  used  in  latinized  ^^"^ 
G-reek  words,  as  lyra= A-^po,  zona  a  C'^mi. 

(2)  X  seems  to  have  been  at  first  deemed  superfluous  (as  Varro  con- 
siders it),  es  appearing  in  its  stead  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
B.a  This  accounts  for  its  holding  in  the  Latin  Alphabet  a  position 
different  from  the  Greek  ^. 

(3)  The  Bomans  not  only  modified  the  form  of  the  third  Greek  letter 
from  r  to  C.  but  gave  to  it  the  tenxiis  sound  K,  instead  of  the  medisd 
sound  G.  The  distinction  of  these  sounds  was  afterwards  recognised 
by  introducing  G  after  the  first  Punic  war. 

(4)  The  use  of  C  as  a  surd  made  K  superfiuous,  and  the  Bomans 
almost  ceased  to  use  it  after  a  time;  but  it  was  still  kept  in  a  few 
abbreviations,  as  K.  for  Eaeso ;  Kal.  for  Calendae.  The  form  Kartago 
is  also  used. 

(6)  The  other  Phoenician  guttural  surd  Koph  or  Koppa  (which  the 
Dorian  Alphabet  of  Cimiae  possessed)  was  kept  by  the  Bomans  as  Q, 
and  ultimately  confined  to  words  in  which  n  or  v  follows  the  guttural. 

(6)  Vau  (V= English  w),  was  adopted  by  the  Bomans  as  a  semi- 
Towel,  and  took  the  position  held  by  the  Greek  Upsilon  next  to  T. 

(7)  The  Bough  Breathing  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  letter,  obtain- 
ing the  form  and  position  of  the  Greek  Eta,  H. 

(8)  The  letter  f  was  purely  Italian,  its  sound  being  neither  that 
(which  it  now  possesses)  of  Phi  (ph),  nor  that  (which  its  form  suggests) 

1  Sanskrit  has  two  more  classes  of  Consonants :  (a)  Palatal,  a  modification  of  the 
Gnttorals ;  (b)  Cerebral  or  Lingual,  a  modification  of  the  Dentals. 
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In  Latm  (as  in  Greek)  6  and  5  appear  as  vofwels,  capable  themselTes 
of  stjeTigtJiening  Y  and  tt.  Thus  the  fall  list  of  diphthongs  produced  by 
the  strengthening  of  the  two  weakest  vowels  is 

at  ei  ol 


The  sonnd  ul  is  an  improper  diphthong,  only  fonnd  in  the  words 
cniyhnic,  hni,  phnL 

Ti  in  Greek  words  for  w  is  Teiy  rare:  as  Bithyia  {ESXsiBmd). 

Decay         The  six  diphthongs  proper  existed  in  ancient  Latin,  as  shown  by 
^J^^'  inscriptions :  bnt  before  the  classic  age  all  except  an  had  decayed  intx> 
^''"^    other  long  sounds,  two  of  which  alone  are  diphthongs,  the  rest  long 
rowels,  namely : — 

ai  into  ae,  sometimes  passing  into  i,  e 
ol  —  oe  —  —        —  «,i 

ei  —  e  or  I 


(a)  Jkl  appears  in  old  Latin,  as  aidilis ;  but  it  had  passed  into 
about  200  B.C.  Old  poets  sometimes  retain  the  GenitiYe  Singular  of 
the  First  Declension  in  ai,  dividing  it  into  two  syllables,  as  vita-i, 
militia-i.  The  vowels  are  also  divided  in  Ga-ius,  Ga-i;  and  in  the 
Greek  words  La-ius,  Agla-ia;  while  in  others — Achaia,  GraJus, 
Maia,  Aiax,  and  in  aio — ^1  must  be  regarded  as  i-consonans. 

(b)  SI  is  a  middle  tone  between  I  and  e.  Hence  the  Accusative  Plural 
of  I-nouns  is  written  (naveis)  naves  or  na vis.  So  Greek  ccoappears 
in  Latin  generally  as  i,  as,  Tydides  for  TvSclSijs ;  but  often  as  5  before  a 
vowel,  as,  Alexandrea  or  Alexandria.  In  some  Ghreek  words  the  poets 
kisep  e  open  before  i  (Hiatus)  :  as,  Tei'us,  Pleins.  In  the  words  dein, 
deinde,  deinceps  either  the  two  first  syllables  may  coalesce  in  poetry 
by  the  licence  called  Synizesis,  or,  as  some  think,  e  is  elided.  In  many 
iktin  words,  as  those  which  end  in  -eius  or  -ejus,  the  letter  after  e  is 
i-consonans :  as,  Pompeius  or  Pompejus. 

(c)  Oi  (oe)is  shown  in  poena  (Troipii)  from  which  is  derived  punio; 
so,  from  moenia,  munio;  but  also,  vinum  =  Gr.  olyos:  tauroi  be- 
comes taurl.  In  modern  words  e  will  generally  represent  oe,  as 
penal.  Pr6ln  prolnde  are  instances  of  poetic  Synizesis;  Troius  of 
Hiatus.  In  some  words  the  letter  after  o  is  i-consonans,  as  Troia  or 
Troja. 

(d)  An,  though  it  continued  to  be  written,  was  sounded  like  o ;  into 
which  it  sometimes  passes :  ns,  Clodius  for  Claudius,  and  in  modem 
languages  oro,  or  {ffold)^  for  aurum.  It  also  passes  into  fi,  as  claudo, 
in-cludo. 

(e)  Sn  is  kept  in  Greek  words,  as  Eur  us;  in  the  Latin  words  heu, 
eheu,  heus;  and,  by  Synizesis,  in  the  compounds  ceu  (ce-ve),  seu 
(se-ve),  neu  (ne-ve).     But  on  neuter,  neutiquam,  see  Prosody. 

Greek  an  and  en  before  a  vowel  are  written  either  with  n  or  v :  as, 
Agaue  or  Agave,  Euander  or  Evander. 

(f)  On,  found  in  old  inscriptions,  as  doucere,  had  decayed  into  u 
long  before  the  classical  age.    See  Corssen,  Atisgprache,  I.  p.  656,  &c. 
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(4)  StreDgtheniDg  also  takes  place  bj  lengthening  a  short  Towel,  Lngth- 
wluch  often  happens  in  Latin,  as  China  and  V):ddhi  in  Sanskrit.  7^^ 

Short  Yowel  shown  in  lengthened  f  n 

plKc-  placeo  placo 

r^-  r^  regnla 

teg-  tego  tegula 

sM-  sedeo  sedes,  sedo 

voc-  voco  vox  Tocisi  Tocalis 

sop-  sopor  sdpio 

The  lengthening  of  Y  and  tt  arises  from  decayed  diphthongSi  el,  of, 

on. 

Short  Vowel  shown  in  leoogthened  in 

lib-  libet  liber  (anciently  leiber,  loeber). 

fid-  fides  fido,  fldus  (foedus) 

luc-  liicema  liix  liicis  (anciently  loucis) 

due-  dux  duels,  ediico  diico  (anciently  douco) 

(a)  Vowel-strengthening  also  appears  in  the  Stem-syllable  of  the  Btzeng- 
Perfects  of  many  Verbs  which  take  neither  reduplication  nor  the  cha-  !JSJ^? 
racter  ■  :  as,  lav-i,  sed-i,  Tid-i,  mov-i,  ftid-i,  &c.,  which  are  from  Verbs  laWo 
with  short  stem-syllables.    Probably  these  have  lost  an  original  redu-  Ferfects. 
plication ;  and  the  length  of  the  penult  arises  by  compensation.    The 

old  form  fefici  (afterwards  feci)  from  facio  is  extant. 

(b)  Compensation  takes  place  when  a  yowel  is  lengthened  or  other-  Compen- 
wise  strengthened  to  compensate  either  for  the  removal  of  a  consonant :  B^tion. 
as,  mensa  for  mensfid,  senatu  for  senatiid,  peiero  for  periero, 

nub  e  for  nubid,  visum  for  v  id-sum;  or  for  the  removal  of  a  syllable, 
as  vidi  for  vevidi. 

(c)  Verb-stems  have  their  short  vowel  sometimes  strengthened  by  Nasall- 
Nasalization;  that  is,  by  adding  n  to  the  Stem-vowel  before  a  Guttural  nation. 
X)r  Dental,  m  before  a  Labial :  as 


frag- 

frango 

Pig- 

pingo 

fud- 

fundo 

lUg- 

iungo 

piig- 

pun  go 

scid- 

scindo 

liqu- 

linquo  * 

strig- 

stringo 

tiid- 

tundo 

mig- 

mingo 

tag- 

tango 

ciib- 

cumbo 

mgu- 

ninguo 

vic- 

vinco 

lab- 

lambo 

pSg- 

pango 

fid- 

findo 

rup- 

rumpo 

As  the  Nasal  often  disappears  in  Flexion  and  Derivation,  it  was  evi- 
dently not  so  strongly  sounded  as  in  modern  utterance. 

7.  Among  the  principles  which  influence  Letter-change  are :  Accent  Princi- 
(already  noticed),  Assimilation,  Dissimilation,  and  Selection.  plee  af- 

All  these  principles  are  governed  by  the  one  principle  of  Euphony  c^Sq 
{€v<pwvia)  or  '  agreeable  sound.'  of  Let- 

(a)  AssiMLLATioN  IS  the   principle  which    requires  a  letter  to  be  ters. 
changed,  with  a  view  to  euphony,  that  it  may  be  like  or  suitable  to 
another  adjoining  or  approximate  letter :  as,  nihil  for  nehil,  socors 

for  secors,  nuptum  for  nubtum. 

(b)  Dissimilation,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  same  purpose,  makes  one 
letter  to  become  unlike  another,  as  pietas  for  piitas. 

(c)  Selection  is  a  species  of  Assimilation,  when  consonants  choose 
as  it  were  certain  vowels  to  accompany  them,  from  affinity  of  utterance. 
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Thtis  1  prefers  v,  as  pepnli  for  pepili;  r  prefers  e,  as  pep^ri  for 
pepiri;  n  prefers  i,  as  Minerva  for  Menerva. 

Vowel-        8.  In  Flexion  and  Derivation  these  principles  have  exercised  much 
change    inflnence. 

ionaM       (*)  -^^^  instance,  u  takes  the  place  of  o,  sometimes  of  o, before  1,  m, 
Deriy»-   n,  0 :  as,  vnlt  for  volt,  scopnlus  for  scopelos. 

tion.  (b)  B  often  takes  the  place  of  I,  v,  in  Flexion ;  and  becomes  final 

when  a  consonant  is  gone :  as,  nnbe  for  nubid,  ntere  for  nteris,  venere 

for  veneront. 

E  has  a  predilection  for  grouped  consonants  (close  syllables):  as, 
pedester  for  pedit-ter,  asellns  for  asin-lus,  faciendum  for  facinndum. 

(c)  O  has  an  affinity  to  v,  whence  the  words  lovis,  vomo,  volvo, 
novns.  And  in  old  Latin,  -ds  instead  of  -tis  was  preferred  after  ▼ ; 
as,  avos,  servos,  for  avtis,  servns.  A  passes  to  o  in  purtio 
(pars),  scobs  (sc&bo). 

Weaken-      9.  The  Weakening  of  the  stem-vowel  in  composition  depends  most  on 
ing  v.-c.  Accent ;  the  stem-syllable  requiring  a  weaker  vowel  when  it  either  loses 
poeifcion.  accent  altogether,  as  cano,  c6nci^o,  or  snfiers  some  loss  of  strength 
'  by  having  a  syllable  prefixed,  as  capio,  accipio. 

The  stem-vowel  &  in  composition  is  often  weakened  to  ti,  Y,  or  S :  the 
stem-vowel  S  to  Y. 

(1)  A  to  tt ;  especially  before  1 ; 

Simple  Forms  Compounds 

calcare  incnlco,  proculco 

saltare  exsulto,  insulto 

Compounds  of  salio  should  form  siilio  ;  but  n  becomes  i  by  assimi- 
lation to  the  Verb-character,  as  desilio:  coming  back  in  the  Supine, 
asdesultum. 

Compounds  of  quatio  form  -ciitio,  -cussi,  -cussum  by  assimilation  to 
n  in  qn,  as  deciitio,  decussi,  dncussum,  for  dequitio,  &c. 

(2)  A  to  Y,  when  the  accent  is  changed  or  weakened,  in  the  open 
syllable  of  many  compounds : 


Rimple  Forms 

Compounds 

c&put 

.     .    sinciput,  bicipit- 

pater 

.     .    luppiter 

ratus      . 

.     .    irritus 

amicus  .    . 

.     .    inimicus 

nam 

.     .     enim,  etenim 

habere    . 

.     .    cohibeo,  but  posthabeo 

pl&cerc  . 

.     .     displiceo,  but  porplaceo 

taccre 

.     .     rcticeo,  conticcsco 

latere     .     . 

.     tlclitesco 

(e)  fateri     .     . 

confiteor,  profiteer 

(a)  agere     .     . 

.    adigo,  but  satago,  circumago,  perago 

(a)  cadero    .     . 

.     occido,  recTdo 

(e)  canerc   .     . 

.     concino,  tibiein- 

(o)  capere    .     . 

.    accipio,  princip- 

(e)  fXoere    .    , 

.    inficio,  but  compounds  not  formed 

with  a  Preposition  keep  a,    as 

benefacio. 

§  12. 


WEAKENING   OF  VOWELS. 
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Simple  Forms 

!e)  iScere    . 
e)  Ulcere     . 
(e)  rapere    . 
sapere   . 
st&tuSre 
d&tum   . 


Ck>mpaiinda 

.  eiicio 

.  pellicio 

.  diripio,  sampio 

.  desipio,  insipiens 

.  institaoi  substitao 

.  -ditami  as  additum 

To  these  add  the  nasalized  loots : 

Stnngthened  from  Componmli 

(a)  frangere    ....    frig-     ....  refringo 

(a)  paogere     ....    p&g-     ....  impingo 

(a)  tangere      ....    tiig-      ....  attingo 

A  sinks  only  to  d  in  close  syllables  of  Sup]  no-stems  and  other  deriT»> 
tives  from  the  verbs  marked  (e) : 

confessnm  acceptnm  eiectnm  direptnm 

concentom  infectum  pellectum 

So  tibicen  from  canere,  princeps  from  capere,  camifex  from  facere, 
paelez  from  lacere,  remez,  &c.,  from  agere  * :  biceps,  &c.  from  caput 
In  those  marked  (a)  the  dose  syllable  returns  to  a: 

adactom  refractnm  attactum 

occasum  impactum 

Some  compounds  of  pango  do  not  weaken  a,  as  repango;  nor  is  a 
weakened  in  a  mo,  yaleo,  traho,  and  some  other  verbs. 

(3)  A  to  S  in  compounds,  chiefly  when  the  stem-syllable  is  close. 


Simple  Forma            Compouidg 

Simple  Forms 

Componnds 

ars  .     .     . 

.    .    iners,  sellers 

tractare    .    . 

obtrecto,  but 

arma    .     . 

.    inermis 

retracto 

annus  . 

.     .    biennium 

arc^re  .     .    . 

czerceo 

pars 

.    .    ezpers 

carpere 

decerpo 

barba  . 

.     .    imberbis 

fallere .     . 

refello 

castiiR  . 

.    .    incestiis 

scanderc   . 

ascendo 

damnare   . 

.    condemno 

spargerc   . 

dispeigo 

iactare.     . 

.    obiecto 

farciro  . 

refepcio 

lactare . 

,    .    delecto 

fStisci  . 

defStiscor 

mandare  . 

.    commendo,  but 

grSdi    . 

ingredior 

demando 

p^isci . 

dep^iscor 

patrare 

.    perpetro 

parti  ri . 

impertior 

sacrare 

.  '  consecro 

Add  the  0 

ompounds  mentioned  a 

bove  (e). 

(4)  £  to  y 

• 

Simple  Fcurms 

Componuds 

egere    .     .     .     . 

indigeo,  indigus 
b     assiaeo 

(e)  sedere  .     .     . 

^e)  tenere  .     .     .     . 

detmco,  pertinax 

(o)  emcre   .     .     .     . 

redimo 

(e)  legero  .     .     .     . 

colligo 

(e^  prlm^re    .     .    , 

imprimo 

(e)  rSggre  .    .     .     . 

dirigo 

'  The  letter  a  often  passes  through  an  e-chanse  to  an  i-change  :  as  ftg.,  remez, 
remYg-.    Bo  from  Prim,  nftman  comes  Lat.  nomSn,  nomln-. 
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All  marked  (e)  resume  e  in  the  close  penult  of  the  Supine :  as, 

assessum  redemptum  impressum 

detentum  collectum  directum 

Coemo,  neglego,  intellego,  keep  e;  also  perlego,  prael^go,  from 
l§gere,  to  read, 

Fero,  gero,  sero,  tero,  keep  9  on  account  of  r.  B  is  kept  also  by 
tego,  veho,  meto,  peto,  gemo,  fremo,  tremo,  venio. 

(5)  O  remains  unchanged  in  the  composition  of  verbs,  as  involvo. 
But  from  solum  comes  exul,  from  toUo,  tuli:  for  volt,  yult;  for 
voile,  velle;  for  olle,  ille;  from  incolo,  inquilinus. 

(6) 


(7) 


toi: 

Simple  Forms 

caedere .     . 
laedere  •    . 

Componnds 
.    occido    .    .    homicida  . 
.    illido      .    . 

quaerero    . 
aequus  .     . 
aestimare  . 

.     inquTro  .     . 
.     iniquus  .     , 
.     ezistimare 

tou: 

claudere     . 

.     excludo     .     . 

causa    .     . 
fraus     .     . 

.    accuso .     .    . 
,    frustro.     .     . 

tod: 

plaudere    . 
fauc-     .     . 

.    explodo,  but  applaudo 
.    suflEoco 

(8) 


(9)  Barer  examples  of  vowel-change  are : 

S  to  a,  as  tugurium  (tego),  contumelia  (contemno) ; 
5  to  f ,  cognitus  for  cognotus,  ngnitus  for  agnotus ; 
n  to  6,  peiero,  deiero  from  iurare. 

Bedupli-      10.  Keduplica-Tion  modifies  in  various  ways  the  meaning  of  words 
cation.    ]yy  prefixing  to  them  their   first  syllable,   or  some  part  of  it:   as, 
tin-tinno,  ti-tillo,  cin-cinnus,  ci-cindela,  su-surrus,  si-sto, 
gi-gno  (for  gi-geno),  bi-bo  (for  pi-po),  &c. 

.  Eeduplication  tends  to  weaken  vowels  by  transposing  accent.  In 
forming  certain  Perfects,  Reduplication  prefixes  to  the  Present-stem  its 
first  Consonant  and  VoweL  Sometimes  this  may  be  done  without 
further  change,  as  tond-,  to-tond-i;  tend-, te-tend-i.  But  in 
cado,  for  instance,  this  rule  would  produce  ca-cS-di,  where  eadi  & 
would  be  weaker  than  that  of  cado,  which  has  a  penult  accent.  There- 
fore, in  the  reduplicated  Perfect,  H  passes  into  t  in  the  imaccented 
penult,  and  takes  d,  the  intermediate  vowel,  in  the  accented  antepenult, 
becoming  ce-cid-i.  So  ce-cin-i  from  cano.  From  fallo  comes 
fSfelli,  because  here  the  stem-vowel  retains  the  accent  on  a  close 
syllable.  Caedo,  cecidi,  weakens  ae  into  I,  as  in  its  compounds. 
Pario  forms  pgperi  instead  of  pepiri,  on  account  of  the  affinity 
between  6  andr;  pello,  pepiili  ^for  pepeli),  on  account  of  the 
affinity  between  tt  and  1.  Tetiili  (generally  tuli)  is  the  regular 
weakening  from  tol-lo. 
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1 1.  The  deft  caused  by  the  conciirrence  of  two  vowels,  either  in  oon-  Hlatm. 
secutiye  woids  or  (when  the  vowels  do  not  make  a  diphthong)  within 
the  same  word,  is  called  Hiatus  (a  gaping). 

(1)  The  former  Hiatns  was  gener^y  avoided  in  poetry  by  Eusioir  VUuA 
of  the  final  vowel  or  diphthong:  as,  saper^  aude  for  sapere  aade;BUiioo. 
mnlt^  animae  for  multae  animae.  This  Elision,  wluch  was  not 
expressed  in  writing,  but  implied  in  sound,  is  by  grammarians  called 
SYNAiiOEFHA.  Elisiou  extended  in  poetry  to  the  faint  sound  of  final  m 
and  its  vowel:  as,  monstr'  horrend'  informo  for  monstrum 
horrendum  in  forme.  This  is  called  Ecthufsis.  In  ancient  Latin 
poetry,  even  in  that  of  Lucretius,  the  faint  sound  of  final  •  in  a  short 
syllable  was  dropped:  as,  minoribu'  nostris. 

It  is  probable  that  in  prose  common  utterance  avoided  the  effect  of 
Hiatus  by  some  elision  of  sound ;  but  such  utterance  is  not  expressed  in 
written  prose. 

Li  one  instance  only,  writing  has  shown  the  manner  in  which  Hiatns  Absorp- 
was  avoided.    In  Plautus  and  Terence  (perhaps  in  some  later  authors)  tion  of 
est  following  a  word  which  ends  with  a  vowel,  m,  tts,  or  Xs,  loses  o,  ••**  *** 
and  links  itself  to  the  preceding  word.     Thus,  in  Terence:   temu- 
lentast  mulier;    locist;    quis  homost?     molestumst,    cer- 
tumst;    dictust    (for    dictus  est),  visust,   opust;    in  Plautus: 
qualist,    nundinalist.    After  tts  we  find  6b  similarly  treated: 
as,  veritu's,  meritu's,  profectu*s. 

(2^  Hiatus  within  a  word  is  avoided  by  Interior 

(a;  Elision,  in  compounds :  as.  Elision. 

nullus  for  ne-ullus,  nunquam  for  veneo  for  venum*eo 

ne-unquam,  nusquam  for  ne-  animadverto  for  animum 
usquam  adverto 

antea  for  ante-ea^ 

or  m  alone  is  elided,  leaving  a  vowel  in  hiatus:    as,   circuitus  for 
circumitus ;  and  when  co-  is  used  for  com  ^cum) :  as, 

coalesco  coeo  coorior 

coemo  cohaoreo 

(b    CoNTBAcrioN    (Synaebesis),    by  which    two   Vowels    coalesce  Contrac- 
either  into  one  long  Vowel  or  into  a  Diphthong :  as,  *io^« 

di  for  di-i  gradu  for  gradu-i 

audis  for  audi-is  die  for  die-i 

dele  for  dele-e  mensae  for  mensa-i 

copia  fci'  co-6pia  coetus  for  c6-itus 

(bb)  Spirants  arc  often  eliminated  to  make  way  for  Contraction. 

H: 

nil  for  nehil  prendo  ft)r  prehendo 

mi  for  mihi  vemens  for  vehemens 

v: 

iidus  for  uvidus  quorsum  for  quovorsimi 

ditior  for  divitior  amasti  for  amavisti 

iunior  for  iuvenior  audisse  for  audiviss^ 

prudens  for  providens  flero  for  flevero 

nundinae  for  novendinae  nossem  for  novissem 


In  antehac,  anteactns,  semianimis,  e  and  i,  thougli  elided  in  sound,  remain. 
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zcsls. 


Muta- 
tion of 
Cionso- 
iiants. 
Aptaae- 
resis. 


Apo- 
cope. 


i-consonans : 

bigae  for  biiugae  quadrigae  for  quadriiugae 

• :  m  f or  nisi  omen  for  osmen. 

In  Verb-flexion  mo  turn  is  for  mov-tum,  iiitum  for  iuv-tum, 
where  v  becomes  vocalized  first,  and  then  undergoes  contraction  with 
the  preceding  vowel. 

(c)  Synizesis  (sinking  together),  when  two  vowels  coalesce  into  a 
quasi-diphthong,  forming  one  syllable :  as, 

d^st  (dest)  pr6)n  c€l  Orphe^ 

d^^rat  (derat)  prolnde  r^ce  quoad 

The  Comic  poets  especially  carry  this  licence  to  a  great  extent. 
If  Hiatus  is  kept,  the  former  vowel  is  short :  as, 

dSinde  proavus  introire 

12-14.  The  following  Mutations  chiefly  affect  Consonants: 

(1)  The  dropping  of  initial  Letters  is  called  Afhaebissis. 

Latin  words  sometimes  lose  the  initial  Consonants  o,  §:«  df  Pf  0f  St. 

ubi  for  c-ubi  viginti  for  d-viginti 

nosco  for  g-nosco  lis  for  st-lis 

Sum  (e-sum")  drops  an  initial  Vowel :  tuli  (tetuli),  a  syllable. 

(2)  The  dropping  of  final  letters,  called  Apocope. 

(a)  The  e  of  enclitic  ne  is  dropt,  chiefly  in  poetry. 

men*  for  mene  tun*  for  tune  dixtin'  for  diztine 

In  some  instances,  the  word  before  ne  loses  s. 

audin'  for  audisne        viden'  for  videsne        satin*  fbr  satlsne 

(b)  The  e  is  dropt  of  the  Imperative  (2nd  Pers.  S.)  from  dico,  duco, 
facio,  fero  :  as,  die,  due,  fac,  fer,  for  dice,  &c.    So 

inger  for  ingere  conger  fer  congere 

(c)  The  e  of  Nouns  in  alS,  &rl$,  is  dropt. 

toral  fbr  torale,  couch-cover  cochlear  for  cochleare,  spowh 

(d)  Volup  is  for  volupe  in  Plautus :  sat  for  satis. 

(e)  The  Pronoun  hie,  and  the  Adverbs  hie,  illic,  is  tic,  hinc, 
illinc,  istinc,  &c.,  hayeloste:  thus,  illinc=illim-ce. 

(f)  In  Composition,  sometimes 

CO-  is  for  con  (co-eo)  amb-  and  am-   for    ambi 
di-  for  dis-  (di-ligo)  (amb-eo,  an-quiro) 

i-  for  in  (i-gnosco)  re-  for  red-  (re-fero) 

tra-  for  trans  (tra-no)  se-  for  sed-  (se-cedo) 

a-  for  ad  (a-gnosco)  pro-  for  prod-  (pro-mitto) 

(g)  In  Flexion  the  concurrence  of  two  final  Consonants  is  often 
avoided  by  dropping  one  of  them. 

far  is  for  farr-  as  for  ass- 

mel  for  mell-  (mel-t-)  lac  for  lact- 

08  {bone)  for  ost-  cor  for  cord- 
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(3)  The  dropping  of  an  inner  Vowel  is  called  Stko5pb.  ^^* 
This  is  chiefly  before  Liqnids,  or  between  a  laqnid  and  Dental.            ^**^ 

poclnm  for  pocolmn  paertia  for  pneritia 

jbmna  for  lamina  valde  for  ralidd 

(4)  The  dropping  of  inner  Consonants  is  called  EuMnrATiON.  Xllml- 
(On  Elimination  of  Spirants  lit  v,  J«  followed  by  Contraction,  see  i>*^<>* 

above,  11  (W)). 

Elimination  nsnally  occurs  when  the  concurrence  of  certain  conso- 
nants is  opposed  to  the  euphonic  roles  of  the  language.    Thns : 

(a)  Chittuiskl  Mutes  are  thrown  out  between  a  Liquid  (r«  1)  and 
0  or  t. 

farsi  for  farc-si  falsi  for  folc-si  and  for  fnlg-si 

differtum  for  differc-tum  fultam  for  fulc-tum 

sparsi  for  spaig-si  indulsi  for  indulg-si 

tortum  for  torqu-tum  indultum  for  indulg-tum 

(b)  Gutturals  often  fall  out  before  Nasals. 

lima  for  luc-na  lumen  for  luc-men 

pmus  for  pic-nus  ezamen  for  exag-men 

deni  for  dec-ni  fulmen  for  fulg-men 

jOr  between  n  and  a  Dental. 

quin-tus  for  quinc-tus  quin-decim  for  quinc-decim 

Observe  also  sedecim  for  sex-decim,  seni  for  sez-ni,  &c. 

(c)  Dental  mutes  are  thrown  out  before  0. 

xisi  for  rid-si  ars  for  art-s 

sensi  for  sent-si  noz  (noc-s)  for  noct-s 

Hs  for  lit-s  comes  for  comit-s 

(d)  V  is  often  lost,  especially  in  Flexion  and  Composition.' 

sanguis  for  sanguin-s  ignarus  for  in-gnarus 

sanguisuga  for  sanguin-suga  cognatus  for  con-gnatnii 

So  quoties  for  quotien-s,  formosus  for  formon-sus. 

(e)  X  sometimes  falls  out. 

to-stus  for  torstus  pro-sa  for  prorsa 

(f)  8  falls  out  more  frequently  than  any  letter. 

ni  for  nisi  Cerealis  for  Ceresalis 

vm'  for  visne  multimodis  for  multis-modis 

remus  for  resmus  p5ne  for  posne 

cSmena  for  casmena  pono  for  pos-sino 

cena  for  cesna  idem  for  isdem 

(5)  Fusion  takes  place  when  a  Outtural  with  a  becomes  x.  Fusion. 

dixi  for  dic-si  coxi  for  coqu-si 

lex  for  leg-s  traxi  for  trah-si 

Words  which  begin  with  s,  when  compounded  with  ec-  ex-,  are  some- 


'  In  early  Latin  n  was  constantly  omitted  before  s  :  as, 

gOsoI  for  consol  cCsor  for  censor  casirosis  for  castrensis 
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times  written  ex-  vidnnt  a,  Bometimce  exB-.     In  tlie  ioimef  case  they 

are    snppoacd   to   Ixgin    wilh   «-    (ec-spetl(i=eipecto,   ec-anl^ 

exn!):  m  the  latter  wilh  ei- (ei-specto^  ei-snl). 

{6)  AsnuLiTios  of  Cuosoosnts  is  either  complete  or  incompleta. 
A.  Complete  Assimilation  oomrs,  when,  of  two  meeting  OmsouantA, 

the  fonner  becomes  tbe  same  as  the  latter. 

dt — Bella  Ibr  s«dta  pa> — snnunna  te  snianaB 

d1 — corolla  for  Foranla  g^t- — fl**wm»  fqr  fla^nta 

H — pnella  for  pneria  At — qnic^foe  for  qnidqne 

tn— penna  for  petna  b^ — eeqau  for  enqnis 

tP — parridda  tor  pafcridda 


■1— colligo  for  con-ligo  Mr— irrigo  for  in-iigo 

Bm — inunemor  for  in-memor         O — alloco  for  ad-loco 
de — BCcoiTo  for  ad-cono  da — anntio  for  ad-nua 

at — attendo  for  ad-tendo  da — assnigo  for  ad-sargi) 

dp — appoDo  for  ad-poDO  bo — occnmbo  for  ob-cnmbo 

df— affeiD  for  ad-fero  M— offero  t<te  ob-feio 

cf — eSSao  for  ec-fldo  tf — differo  for  dis-feto 

Sometimes— 

ri — pellnceo  for  per-luceo  hr — Eturipio  for  sntviipio 

Hnch  fewer  are  the  instances  in  which  the  Becond  Consonant  is 
assimilBied  to  the  first.  Thia  does,  howeTer,  sometimee  happen ;  as 
when  t  follows  I,  r,  ■- 

K — facillimns  for  fscil-timas 
rt — nigerrimns  for  uigcr-timna 
M — fissns  for  fiB-toa  (  cgd-tns) 
B.  Incomplete  Assimilation  or  AccoiuoiMTtoH  takes  place  when  the 
former  CoD^oant  is  changed,  not  to  the  latter,  but  to  one  more  akin  to 
this  in  soand  :  thos, 

(a)  Guttural  and  Labial  Sonants  become  Sords  befnoe  a  and  t. 
ten  =  rec-si  for  rf^i  Bcriptom  for  scrib-tnm 
rectum  for  reg-tom  macte  for  mag-te 
Bcripsi  for  scrib-si  fictnm  for  fig-tum 

But  ab,  ob,  snb  remain:  as,  absens,  obtineo,  enbter.  Also  Aa 
at  the  end  of  Sonns  :  as,  trabs,  nrbs.    Some  MSS.  assimilate  1> :  as, 

(b)  Liqnida  and  Nasals  prefer  Sonants  to  Surds  before  them.> 

jjiilTii''!-  fur    "iplicus  ilignns  for  ilienus 

II    •  ■      .'lego  cjgnns  for  CTCDOS 

i.|Ujtii  ,:i-:-  i.i'  qaatmpes  s^mentnm  for 
Bare  obaerre  negoliiini 
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(c)  A  Labial  Mute  becomes  m  before  n. 

somnus  for  sop-nus  Samnium  for  Sab-xdnm 

(d)  ir  becomes  m  before  p,  b ;  but  remains  before  t,  v. 

im-buo,  im-pleo,  im-mitto ;  but  in-fero,  in-veho. 

(e)  BC  becomes  n  before  all  Consonants  except  p,  b,  m,  n. 

prin-ceps  quen-dam  con-vicium 

clan-destinus  tan-qoam  •  con-queror 

Sometimes  m  is  kept :  as,  numquis,  unumquemque,  quamquam. 

(f)  Of  two  meeting  Dental  Mutes,  the  first  often  becomes  s. 

est  for  ed-t  (eats)  claustrum  for  claud-tram 

Sometimes  both  become  0. 

fossum  for  fod-tum  quassum  for  quat-tum 

(7)  P  is  euphonicallj  inserted  between  m  and  s  or  t.  Baphon- 

hiem-p-8,  tem-p-to.  sum-p-Bi.  Bum-p-tum.^  ^JT" 

(8)  Dissimilation  of  Consonants  takes  place  when  one  is  changed  Disalini- 
in  owier  to  make  the  sound  different  from  that  of  another.  lation. 

caeruleus  for  caeluleus  Cerealis  for  Cerearis 

(9)  Metathesis  is  the  transposition  of  letters  within  a  word.  Meta- 

pristis  for  pistris  columns  for  corulnus  ^ 

(10)  Nasalization:  see  above,  p.  11. 

(11)  ViNCULATiON,  or  insertion  of  a  Vincular  Vowel  (1,  n,  o).  See  5.  vincula- 
p.  9.     Thus,  e  is  inserted  between  c-p,  ff-P,  t-p,  d-p,  p-p,  b-p,  f-p.  tion. 

ac-e-r  ap-e-r  Euand-e-r  nig-e-r 

ag-e-r  celeb-e-r  imb-e-r  vaf-e-r. 

(12)  DuPLiGATiOK  of  Consonants.  DupUca- 

luppiter,  relliquiae,  querella.  **°°* 

(13)  Compensation:  see  above,  p.  11.  Com- 

tela  for  tex-la        imus  for  in-mus        pes  for  ped-s  §0^' 

]  6-28.  Appendix  of  Notes  on  various  letters. 

(a)  The  parasitic  n  (v),  which  accompanies  q  always,  sometimes  gr,  s,  Notes, 
is  neither  vowel  nor  consonant,  but  a  link  between  a  guttural  (or  sibi- 
lant)  and  labial.  .  For  qu  is  often  written  o,  as  loeutus  for  loquutus, 
secutus  for  sequutus.    So  secundus. 

(b)  Qu  in  Latin  sometimes  corresponds  to  a  Greek  r :  as  quattuor 
(TeTTopes),  que  (re) ;  sometimes  to  a  G-reek  ir :  linquo  (A€(ir«),  equus 
(Txi-oj),  quinque  (xei^Tc),  coquo  (xewTw).  But  p  itself  in  old  Latin 
(sometimes  retained  in  classical  Latin)  stands  for  qn  or  o :  popina  for 
coquina ;  Epona  for  Equona ;  palttmbes=columba ;  Pontius  =  Quintius; 
Pompilius  =  Quintilius.     See  Curtius,  Greek  Etym.  ii.  42-76.. 

(c)  B  (for  primitive  tflk)  often  corresponds  to  Greek  x  I  hiemps 
(X€<Ma).  It  was  weakly  sounded,  and  fell  away  from  many  words,  as  eras 
for  herus.     It  generally  disappeared  as  an  initial  in  modern  Italian. 

*  The  eaphonio  inaertion  of  b  between  in  and  1  or  r,  and  that  of  d  between  n 
and  T,  occur  in  Greek  (as  nin-p-XtaKa,  yan-fi-poti  a.v-6-p6^),  but  not  In  classical 
Latin.  They  came  in,  however,  in  later  times,  and  exist  in  nomeroos  modem 
words:  as,  nnmber,  humble,  remember,  oinder,  tender,  &c. 
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times  written  ex-  without  s,  sometimeB  exfi-.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  supposed  to  begin  with  ec-  (ec-specto=expecto,  ec-sul» 
exul):  in  the  latter  with  ex-  (ex-specto,  ex-sul). 

Aasimi.       (6)  AssmnATiON  of  Consonants  is  either  complete  or  incomplete. 

lation.  j^  Complete  Assimilation  occurs,  when,  of  two  meeting  Consonants, 
the  former  becomes  the  same  as  the  latter. 

dl — sella  for  sedla  pm — summus  for  supmus 

nl — corolla  for  coronla  i^in — flamma  for  flagma 

rl — ^puella  for  puerla  dq — quicque  for  quidque 

tn — penna  for  petna  nq — ecqms  for  enquis 

tr — ^parricida  for  patricida  no — ecce  for  ence 

The  most  important  Assimilations  are  those  of  Particles  compounded 
with  Verbs  and  Nouns. 

nl — colligo  for  con-ligo  nr — irrigo  for  in-rigo 

nm — immemor  for  in-memor         dl— alloco  for  ad-loco 
dc — accurro  for  ad-curro  dn — annuo  for  ad-nuo 


dt — attendo  for  ad-tendo  ds — assurgo  for  ad-surgo 

dp — appono  for  ad-pono  bo — occumbo  for  ob-cumbo 

df— affero  for  ad-fero  bf— offero  for  ob-fero 

of— ef&cio  for  ec-ficio  sf— diflfero  for  dis-fero 

Sometimes — 

rl — pelluceo  for  per-luceo  bp — surripio  for  sub-ripio 

Much  fewer  are  the  instances  in  which  the  second  Consonant  is 
assimilated  to  the  first.  This  does,  however,  sometimes  happen ;  as 
when  t  follows  1,  r,  s. 

It — facillimus  for  facil-timus 
pt — nigerrimus  for  niger-timus 
■t — fissus  for  fis-tus  (=fid-tus) 

^S^"       B.  Incomplete  Assimilation  or  Accommoda.tion  takes  place  when  the 
^^^        former  Consonant  is  changed,  not  to  the  latter,  but  to  one  more  akin  to 
this  in  soimd :  thus, 

(a)  Guttural  and  Labial  Sonants  become  Surds  before  •  and  t. 

rexi=rec-si  for  regsi  scriptum  for  scrib-tum 

rectum  for  reg-tum  macte  for  mag-te 

scripsi  for  scrib-si  fictum  for  fig-tum 

But  ab,  ob,  sub  remain:  as,  absens,  obtineo,  subter.  Also  bs 
at  the  end  of  Nouns  :  as,  trabs,  urb  s.  Some  MSS.  assimilate  b :  as, 
optineo,  urps. 

(b)  Liquids  and  Nasals  prefer  Sonants  to  Surds  before  them.^ 

publicus  for  poplicus  ilignus  for  ilicnus 

neglego  for  neclego  cygnus  for  cycnus 

quadrupes  for  quatrupes  segmentimi  for  secmentum 

Here  observe  negotium  for  nec-otium. 


*  The  assimilation  of  Sonant  to  Nasal  explains  the  sound  of  gn  In  French  >gne 
final,  as  cygne.  Its  sound  in  French  and  Italian  before  interior  rowels  sr  n-y : 
thus  agneau,  agnello  (^an-yo^  an-yello). 
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(c)  A  Labial  Mute  becomes  m  before  n. 

sonmus  for  sop-niiB  Samnium  for  Sab-ninin 

(d)  V  becomes  m  before  p,  b ;  but  remains  before  f,  ▼. 

im-buo,  im-pleo,  im-mitto ;  but  in-fero,  in-reho. 

(e)  BC  becomes  n  before  all  Consomizits  except  p,  b,  m,  b« 

prin-ceps  quen-dam  eon-Tidum 

clan-destinus  tan-qnam  •  oon-queror 

Sometimes  m  is  kept :  as,  numquis,  unumquemque,  quamquam. 

(f)  Of  two  meeting  Dental  Mutes,  the  first  often  becomes  •. 

est  for  ed-t  (eats)  claustrum  for  daud-tmm 

Sometimes  both  become  s. 

fossum  for  fod-tum  quassum  for  quat-tom 

(7)  P  is  euphonicallj  inserted  between  m  and  0  or  t.  Bnpbon- 

hiem-p-s,  tem-p-to,  sum-p-si.  sum-p-tum.»  {f<^" 

(8)  DissonUiTioK  of  Consonants  takes  place  when  one  is  changed  Bteimi- 
in  orier  to  make  the  sound  different  from  that  of  another.  latioo. 

caeruleus  for  caeluleus  Cerealis  for  Cerearis 

(9)  Metathesis  is  the  transposition  of  letters  within  a  word.  Keta- 
pristis  for  pistris                        columus  for  corulnus 

(10)  Nasalization:  see  above,  p.  11. 

(11)  YiNCUiATiOK,  or  insertion  of  a  Vincular  Vowel  (i,  n,  e).  See  5.  yinoula- 
p.  9.    Thus,  e  is  inserted  between  c-r,  ff-r,  t-r,  d-r,  p-r,  b-r,  f-r.         tion. 

ac-e-r  ap-e-r  Euand-e-r  nig-e-r 

ag-e-r  celeb-e-r  imb-e-r  vaf-e-r. 

(12)  Duplication  of  Consonants.  Dopllca- 

luppiter,  relliquiae,  queiella.  **^°' 

(13)  Compensation:  see  above,  p.  11.  Com- 

tela  for  tex-la        imus  for  in-mus        pes  for  pSd-s  Sotl** 

]  6-28.  Appendix  of  Notes  on  various  letters. 

(a)  The  parasitic  u  (v),  which  accompanies  q  always,  sometimes  gr,  •,  Notes, 
is  neither  vowel  nor  consonant,  but  a  link  between  a  guttural  (or  sibi- 
lant) and  labial.  .  For  qu  is  often  written  o,  as  locutus  for  loquutus, 
secutus  for  sequutus.    So  secundus. 

(b)  Qn  in  Latin  sometimes  corresponds  to  a  Greek  r :  as  quattuor 
(jerrapt5)f  que  (tc)  ;  sometimes  to  a  Greek  ir :  liuquo  (Ac(irw),  equus 
(Txi-oj),  quinque  (itci'tc),  coquo  (W«t»).  But  p  itself  in  old  Latin 
(sometimes  retained  in  classical  Latin)  stands  for  qn  or  o :  popina  for 
coquina ;  Epona  for  Equona ;  palumbes=columba ;  Pontius  =  Qaintius; 
PompiIius  =  Q,uintiliu8.     See  Curtius,  Greek  Etym.  ii.  42-76.. 

(c)  B  (for  primitive  ffb)  often  corresponds  to  Greek  x »  hiemps 
(xcifia).  It  was  weakly  sounded,  and  fell  away  from  many  words,  as  erus 
for  hems.     It  generally  disappeared  as  an  initial  in  modem  Italian. 

*  The  eapbonic  inaertion  of  b  between  in  and  1  or  r,  and  that  of  d  between  n 
and  T,  occur  in  Greek  (as  /ne/uf/i-Awica,  yan-fi-pott  ai/-8-p6f),  but  not  in  classical 
Latin.  They  came  in,  however,  in  later  times,  and  exist  in  nnmerous  modem 
words:  as,  number,  hnmblei  remember,  cinder,  tender, &c. 
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(d)  F  ( B  primitire  bli,  dli,  sometimes  ffh)  corresponds,  ( 1 )  to  Greek  ^ : 
fero  (^^fw),  fiio  (^^^  ;  (2)  to  Greek  6:  fores  (0ipa)  ;  (3)  to  Greek  x :  fel 
(x^A.os).  Many  words,  which  began  with  f  in  ola  Latin,  exchanged  f 
for  h  in  classical  times :  as  hostis  for  fostis,  horreum  for  fiurenm. 

(e)  Final  d  in  old  Latin  had  a  hard  sound  like  t.  Hence  the  varia- 
tion of  MSS.  in  some  words :  apud  or  aput ;  sed  or  set ;  hand  or  hant. 
Hence,  too,  the  ancient  Ablative  in  d  (sprim.  t),  praidad,  afterwards 
praeda ;  Gnaivod,  afterwards  Gnaeo ;  senatud,  afterwards  senatn.  It  also 
ended  the  Imperative  forms  in  o :  .estod,  afterwards  esto ;  and  the  par- 
ticles prod,  afterwards  pro ;  red,  afterwards  re ;  sed,  afterwards  se.  This 
d  had  generally  disappeared  before  the  classical  age ;  and  editors  often 
replace  it  by  t  in  some  words  which  held  it,  as  apnt,  &c. 

(f)  The  sounds  ee,  ol,  ffe,  grl  were  alwavs  guttural  in  old  Latin ;  the 
soft  assibilated  sounds  not  having  entered  in  till  long  after  the  classical 
age.  The  assibilation  of  inner  ti,  dl  before  a  vowel  began  in  the  Im- 
perial age,  and  is  represented  in  Italian  by  x  and  xx :  as,  Firenze  for 
Florentia,  mezzo  (pronounced  metso)  for  medio. 

(g)  Inner  b  sometimes  corresponds  to  Greek  0 :  nubes  (p4^s)  ;  ambo 

(b)  Final  m  corresponds  to  Greek  final  » :  musam  {fiowraw), 

(i)  The  liquids  r,  1  are  intimately  related,  1  being  a  lisped  r.  Hence 
lilium  (\c(pioy),  hirundo  (xeXtWy),  arx  (iAic-).  The  ending  -aris  = 
•alis.  &  or  r  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  d :  levir  (Ba4ip)  ;  lacrima 
(pdKpv) ;  olere,  odor ;  meridies  for  medidies ;  arbiter  for  adbiter. 

(k)  Doubled  1  was  so  light  that  great  freedom  occurs  in  writing  it : 
millia  or  milia ;  religio  or  relligio;  querela  or  querella. 

(1)  V,  sounded  as  ir,  corresponds  to  Greek  digamma  (f) :  vid-  (fi^) ; 
vinum  {fotvos) ;  ovis  (if is) ;  novus  (ytfos),  &c.  It  has  been  dropt  from 
the  beginning  and  interior  of  many  Latin  words. 

(m)  Old  forms  beginning  with  dw  generally  dropt  d  and  changed  ▼ 
into  b :  bis  for  dvis,  bonus  for  dvonus ;  bellum  for  dvellum.  But  duel- 
lum  is  used  in  Latin  poetry,  whence  English  duel.  In  some  words  ▼ 
was  kept ;  viginti  for  dvi-ginti. 

(n)  Initial  a  often  represents  the  Ghreek  Aspirate  (prim,  s) :  somnus 
(pwyos)f  septem  («rra),  sal  (&As),  sorbeo  (^^»),  &c.  It  has  fallen 
away  from  numerous  words :  taurus,  tegere,  tonare,  memor,  fallere,  &c. 

(o)  A  very  important  feature  in  Latin  Flexion  is  the  weakening  of  8 
into  r  between  vowels,  sometimes  as  a  final  sound.  This  often  corre- 
sponds to  the  loss  of  8  in  Greek :  dearum  for  deasum  {O^d-w^) ;  generis 
for  genesis  {ytve-os) ;  eram  for  esam  (i-ifu) ;  aurora  for  ausosa  (ah-is).  So 
vires  for  vises.  Lares  for  Lases ;  nares  for  nases  ;  carmen  for  casmen ; 
quaere  for  quaeso ;  dirimo  for  disimo ;  heri  for  hesi  (x^*^)  i  whence 
hestemus;  spero  for  speso,  &c.  Cicero  says  that  about  ▲.n.c.  415 
the  Gens  Papisia  first  called  itself  Papiria.  So  the  Yalesii  or  Yolesi  be- 
came Valerii ;  the  Fusii,  Furii. 

(p)  In  passing  to  modem  Italian,  Latin  sound  has  suffered  many 
changes.  Thus,  (1)  final  consonants  have  been  dropt ;  (2)  initial  li  has 
been  generally  dropt,  as  avere  for  habere ;  (3)  o,  ir«  have  been  assibi- 
lated before  1,  e ;  (4)  I-consonans  has  become  gi,  as  Giove ;  (5)  et  has 
become  tt  or  t,  and  z  88  or  8,  as  letto  for  lectus,  santo  for  sanctus,  disse 
for  dixit,  sesto  for  sextus. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MORPHOLOGY. 

18 

Morphology   or  Wordlobe  treats  of  Words;   and    has  ward^ 
three  divisions : —  ^^"^ 

I.  Flexion. 
II.  Derivation. 
III.  Composition. 

SECTION  I. 

FLEXION.  ,. 

14 

1.  WoBDS  are  called  in  Grammar  the  Pabts  of  Sfrsch.  Wocdi. 
Words  are  either  Simple,  as  flagrare,  flamms,  or  Compoimd,  as 

eon-flagrare,  flamm-i-fer. 

Every  Word  has  Meaning  and  Form.  Form  helps  to  determine 
Meaning. 

2.  Every  Word  has  Stem  and  Boor.  Stem 
Word,  Stem  and  Boot  may  be  (but  seldom  are)  the  same:  as,  tn,  J^ 

thou;  &qvLSLf  water. 

Word  and  Stem  m£^  be  (but  usually  are  not)  the  same,  while  Boot 
differs :  as,  flamma,  flame:  Boot,  flag-,  blaze. 

Boot  and  Stem  are  often  the  same,  as  &g-o,  I  act.  Such  words  are 
called  Radical  or  Primitive :  all  others  are  Derivatives. 

A  Compound  Word  has  only  one  Stem,  but  as  many  Boots  as  it  has 
composing  parts.  Thus  the  Stem  of  conflagrare  is  conflagra-;  the 
two  Boots,  cum  and  flag-. 

3.  Every  true  element  in  a  word  following  the  Boot,  is  called  a  Suffix 
Suffix:  thus  in  flamma  (for  flag-ma)  -ma  is  a  Suffix;  in  flag-r-a-re  t^^ 

p,  a,  re,  are  Suffixes.  ^^8^' 

Suffixes  may  need  a  connecting  Link  or  Vincnlar,  which  is  not 
elemental,  as  reg-l-bus,  quer-1-monia.  The  flnal  Suffix,  which  con- 
verts a  Stem  into  a  Word,  is  called  an  Ending,  as  -re  in  flag-r-a-re. 
But  the  Suffix  -ma  inflam-mais  not  called  an  Ending,  because  flamma 
is  itself  a  Stem.    When  it  forms  flamma- s,  s  is  an  lading. 

4.  A  syllable  placed  before  a  Word,  to  modify  its  meaning,  not  being  Prefix, 
a  root-word,  is  called  a  Prefix.     Thus  in  te-tend-i,  cin-cinnus,  te- 
oln-  are  Prefi.xes.  But  Particles  in  composition,  as  de-,  se-,  re-,  are  not 
called  Prefixes,  having  roots  of  their  own. 

5.  The  last  letter  of  a  Boot,  as  p  in  flag-,  is  the  Boot-character.  Charoc- 
The  last  letter  of  a  Stem,  as  a  in  flagra-  and  flamma,  is  the  Stem- 1^* 
character :  and  this  (being  of  chief  importance  in  Grammar)  is  called 

the  Character  of  the  Word. 
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Flexioa.  6.  F1.EX10N,  or  Stem-flexion,  is  the  method  of  inflecting  a  Stem,  that 
iSf  of  making  such  changes  in  its  form  as  may  indicate  changes  in  its 
meaning  and  use.  This  is  usually  done  by  suffixing  a  Flexional  Ending 
to  the  Stem,  asflagra-re,  flamma-s.  Such  Suffixed  Endings  some- 
times need  a  Vincular,  as  I  in  reg-I-bus;  sometimes  they  cause  a 
mutilation  of  the  Stem,  as  flamm-is  for  flamma-is  (which  is  for 
flamma-bns).  Sometimes  a  change  in  a  letter  of  the  Stem  itself  is  an 
inflexion:  as,  flammft  &om  flammft.  Sometimes  both  Letter-change 
and  Ending  are  used,  as  ilg-,  Sg-1.  Sometimes  Prefix,  Letter-change, 
and  Ending :  as,  can-,  c8-cXn-i. 

Stem  7.  How  then  is  a  Stem  defined? 

defined.  A  Stem  is  that  part  of  a  Word  which  is  virtually  contained  in  every 
change  of  form,  though  the  character  is  often  liable  tq  be  hidden  through 
the  operation  of  the  laws  which  determine  Letter-change.  So  the 
character  of  flamma  is  hidden  in  the  form  flamm-is ;  the  character 
of  virgin-  is  hidden  in  the  form  virgo:  the  character  of  dirig-  in 
the  form  direxi. 

Boot  8.  And  how  is  a  Eoot  defined  ? 

defined.  ^  Root  is  the  primitive  element  in  any  word ;  that  part  which  the 
word  has  in  common  with  all  other  kindred  words.  Thus,  in  agito, 
the  Stem  is  agita-,  but  the  Boot  asr->  which  it  has  in  common  with 
ag-o,  ag-men  and  many  other  kindred  words.  The  Root-character 
and  Root-vowel  are  more  liable  to  be  hidden  through  Letter-change 
than  even  the  Stem-character.  Thus  the  Root  aff-  is  contained  in  the 
words  actio,  examen,  redigo,  but  obscured  in  each  word  by  some 
mutation. 

ciaBses      Words  are  of  three  kinds : 

o^  I.  Nouns. 

^^'*^-  II.  Verbs. 

III.  Particles. 

Kotm.  I.  A  Noun  (Nomen)  is  the  name  of  something  perceived  or 
conceived  by  the  mind. 

Nomis  are    of   three  kinds:    Substantives;    Adjectives; 

Pronouns. 

flub-  (1)  A  Noun   Substantive  (Nomen    Substantivum)    is  a 

Bton-      name  denoting  the  essential  nature  of  something  perceived  or 

conceived:  as,  psittacus,  the  parrot;  nix,  snow;  virtus, 

valour,  virtue. 

A<«eo-        (2)  A  Noun  Adjective  (Nomen  Adjectivum)  is  the  name 

tive.       Qf  ^  quality  perceived  or  conceived  as  inherent  in  something 

denoted  by  a  Substantive.     Accompanying  the  Substantive, 

it  is  said  to  be  an  Attribute,  or  in  Attribution  to  it:  as, 

psittacus  loquax,  the  talkative  parrot;  nix  alta,  the  deep 

snow ;  vera  virtus,  true  valour.     In  such  examples  it  is  also 

called  an  Epithet. 

Fro-  (3)  A  Pronoun  (Pronomen)  is  used  for  a  Substantive  or 

'*<>^>^     Adjective,  to  abbreviate  discourse  by  avoiding  the  repetition 
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of  Names.  Thus  a  speaker  avoids  the  mention  of  his  own 
name  by  using  the  Pronoun  ego,  /•  He  addresses  another  as 
tn,  thou  or  you.  A  person  once  mentioned  he  afterwards 
names  as  is  or  ille,  he.  He  speaks  of  his  own  horse  as  mens 
equus,  my  horse ;  of  his  companion's  dog  as  canis  tuus,  your 
dog, 

1.  One  Substantive  may  qualify  another,  and  is  then  said  to  be  an  Kota^OD 
Apposttb,  or  in  Apposition,  to  it :  as,  psittaciis  avis  loquaz,  theparroty  Nouiw. 

a  talkative  bird,  where  avis,  hird,  is  an  Apposite,  or  in  Apposition,  to 
psittacus,  the  parrot. 

2.  Nouns  or  Names  are  Individual  op  Pbofeb  (Nomina  Propria), 
which  can  only  be  applied  to  single  persons,  places,  or  objects :  as, 
Caesar,  Boma,  B  ucephalus,  Cerberus. 

3.  Names  are  Common  or  Appeuulttve  (Appellativa),  if  they  belong 
in  common  to  a  number  of  individuals  whidi  thus  constitute  a  class :  as, 
vir,  a  man,  urbs,  a  city,  equus,  a  horse,  canis,  a  doo, 

4.  l^ames  expressing  in  the  Singular  Number  a  plurality  of  things, 
are  called  Coixective  Nouns  or  Nouns  of  Multitudb:  as,  turba, 
crowd,  populns,  people,  gens,  clan,  exercitus,  army. 

5.  Names  given  to  the  qualities  of  things  are  called  Abstract 
(Abstracta):  as,  candor,  whiteness,  virtus,  valour.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  these.  Names  of  things  to  which  such  qualities  belong  are  called 
CoKCRBTB  (Concreta) :  as,  nix,  snow ;  vir,  a  man. 

6.  A  quality,  without  a  substantive  name,  may  sometimes  suffice  to 
deecnbe  an  olsject.  That  is.  Adjectives  may  stand  as  Substantives. 
For  instance,  in  Natural  History,  the  A^ective  words  Mineral,  Vege- 
table, Annual,  Mammal,  express  sufficiency  the  things  meant.  So  in 
Latin:  sapiens,  a  wise  man  (vir);  calida,  warm  water  (aqua); 
natalis,  a  birthday  (dies) ;  utile,  the  tiseful,  convey  their  meaning 
without  the  addition  of  true  Substantives. 

7.  Numerals  (Numeralia)  are  a  special  class  of  Adjectives  expressing  Nmne- 
Number:  as,  anus,  one;  duo,  two,  &c.,  centum,  a  hundred,  mille,  a  rals* 
thousand,  &c.    These,  like  other  A^'ectives,  can  apx>ear  as  Substantives : 

&s,  millia  multa,  many  thousands.    The  ancients  marked  these  words 
as  Pronouns. 

8.  A  Substantive,  or  any  word  standing  for  a  Substantive,  is  called  a  Notm- 
Nouli-term.  terms. 

9.  Nouns  have  a  Flexion  called  Declension.  They  have  four  Acci-  Fiex- 
dents  (Accidentia) :  Gender,  Person,  Case,  and  Number.  When  a  *oi»  o' 
lioun  is  inflected  Uirough  its  Cases  and  Numbers,  it  is  said  to  be  Db-  ^®°°^- 

CXIKSD. 

'    II.  The  Verb  (Verbum)  is  the  Word  which  marks  Predica-  verb, 
tion,  that  is,  which  declares  or  states-  something  about  the 
Subject ;  and  so  forms  the  Sentence. 

1-2.  The  Verb  has  two  parts :  (1 )  the  Verb  Finite  (Verbum  Finitum),  Verb 
which  is  predicative  only ;  and  (2)  the  Verb  Infinite  (Verbum  Infini-  ^^^^ , 
turn),'  which  consists  of  Verbal  Nouns :   principally,  the  Inhnittvb  SSite.*^' 
(Infinitivum),  which  is  a  kind  of  Substantive ;  and  Participlbs  (Parti- 
dpia),  which  are  a  kind  of  Adjectives. 
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Flexion       3.  The  Verb  has  a  Flexion,  called  Conjugation.    It  has  five  Acci- 
of  VerbB.  dents :  Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  Numbeb,  and  Pbbson.    A  Verb  inflected 
through  certain  forms  is  said  to  be  Conjugated. 

p»rtt-         III.  Particles  (Particulae)  are  the  help-words  of  discourse ; 

^^  and  are  of  four  kinds :  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions, 
Interjections. 

Adverb.  (1)  An  Adverb  (Advcrbium)  is  a  word  which  modifies 
the  force  of  a  Verb  or  Adjective,  sometimes  of  a  Substantive, 
sometimes  of  another  Adverb  :  as,  quam  turpiterinterfectua 
est  Socrates,  tam  bonus  civis  et  vera  philosophus;  how 
shamefully  was  Socrates  put  to  deaths  so  good  a  citizen  and 
tru  ly  a  philosopher, 

1.  Adverbs  which  ask  and  answer  the  questions,  when,  where, 
whence,  whither,  &;c.,  are  Pronominal  Adverbs:  as, 

quando?  nbi?  quo?  nunc  hie  illuc 

2.  Adverbs  which  ask  and  answer  theqnestion  'how  often/  are 
Numeral  Adverbs :  as, 

quoties?         semel         bis         ter         quater        quinqnies 

prepo.       (2)  A  Preposition  (Praepositio)  is  a  particle  used  with  a 
■itioa.    Noun-case  to  define  its  relation  to  some  other  Noun  :  as,  ego 

sto  ad  fores,  tu  in  conclavi,  /  stand  at  the  door^  you  in  the 

apartment. 

1.  Many  Prepositions  can  be  used  as  Adverbs :  such  are, 

ante  drcum  contra  extra 

2.  The  Cases  used  with  Prepositions  are  the  Accusative  and  the 
Ablative. 

Con-  (3)  A  Conjunction  (Coniunctio)  is  a  particle  used  to  con- 

jiuu>-  nect  words,  clauses,  and  sentences:  as,  oves  et  aves,  sheep 

***^  and  birds ;  edimus  ut  vivamus,  we  eat  that  we  may  live. 
Inter-         (4)  An  INTERJECTION  (Interiectio)  is  an  exclamatory  par* 

jeotion.  ti^ie  us0^  to  express  feeling  or  excite  attention  :  as, 

0,0/  heu,  eheu,  alas  !  en,  ecce,  lo  ! 

16 
Deoien-      The  Parts  of  Speech,  recoimted,  appear  to  be 

'*°°'  1.  Substantive  5.  Adverb 

2.  Adjective  6.  Preposition 

3.  Pronoim  7.  Conjunction 

4.  Verb  8.  Interjection 
which  are  dedined.  which  are  undedined. 

Note. — ^Latin  has  no  Articles :  and,  when  a  Latin  Substantive  is  to  be 
rendered  into  English,  the  context  and  collocation  alone  show  what 
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flnglish  Article,  if  any,  must  be  supplied.  Thus :  lux  may  mean  *  a 
light/  or  'the  light/  or  'light'  in  general,  according  to  the  place  in 
which  it  stands. 


17 

lliun* 
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The  Substantive  is  declined  by  Number  and  Case ;  the 
Adjective  by  Number,  Grender,  and  Case,  agreeing  in  these 
with  the  Substantive  which  it  qualifies. 

The  Numbers  (Nuraeri)  are  two  :  1.  Singular  (Singularia), 
as  mensa,  table;  2.  Plural  (Pluralis),  as  mensae,  tables, 

Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Sclavonic  have  a  Dual  Number ;  of  which  in 
Latin  the  only  traces  are  the  words  duo,  two,  am  bo,  both. 

The  Genders  (Genera)  are  three :  1.  Masculine  (Mascu-  o*ioa»t. 
linum) ;  2.  Feminine  (Femininum) ;  3.  Neuter  (Neutrum), 
i.e.  Neither  of  the  two.     A  Substantive  which  may  be  Mas- 
culine or  Feminine  is  called  Common  (Commune)  of  two 
Genders. 

1.  The  Grender  of  words  which  imply  sex  is  expressed  in  four  different 
ways. 

(1)  Distinct  words  are  used,  as  in  English,  for  many  of  the  most  ^^^J^} 
familiar  relations :  as,  "       '"^ 


Generic 


homo 

man 

mulier   ) 
femina  ' 

vjoman 

mas 

male 

female 

maritus  i 
TJr         ; 

husband 

uxor      » 
femina   ] 

w\fe 

pater 

father 

mater 

mother 

frater 

brother 

sorop 

sister 

vitricus 

stepfather 

noverca 

stepmotJicr 

gener 

son-in-law 

nuras 

daughter-in-law 

patruus 

uncle  {-^"'^^ 

;  amita 

aunt 

avunculus 

nnele  r^^^^ 

matertcra 

aunt 

senex 

old  man 

anus 

old  woman 

verna 

house  slave 

anctUa 

maid-servant 

taums 

bull 

vacca 

cow 

aries 

ram     ) 
wether ) 

• 

vervex 

ovis 

ewe 

catus 

he-cat 

fel-e8(i8) 

she-cat 

Terres   ^ 
niaialis  ' 

boar 

scrofa 

sow 

haedus 

Jcid 

capella 

Homo  {a  human  being)  though  never  used  with  a  feminine  epithet, 
raay  comprehend  woman  as  well  as  man.  Mulier  is  the  Eoman  law- 
term  for  woman,  especially  for  a  married  woman,  distinct  from  virgo. 
Femina, /«OTaie  (^  ^6ovcra,  genetrix),  is  applied  to  all  animals.  Mari- 
tus and  uxor  are  the  law-terms  for  husband  and  wife,  Vir  is  con- 
stantly used  for  maritus,  as  Mann  in  German.  Senex,  as  an  adjective, 
is  common,  though  rarely  feminine  ;  it  is,  however  (with  its  compara- 
tive senior),  the  only  word  corresponding  to  the  feminine  anus. 

G 
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^^  (2)  Many  words,  called  Substantiya  Mobilia,  have  a  Masculine  and  a 

KobQUk  Feminine  form,  as  in  English,  lion,  Uoaeas,  &c.    Such  are 

(a)  avns  grandsire  avia  grandmother 

puer  bog  pnella  girl 

nepos  grandson  neptis  granddaughter 

socer  father-in-law  socrus  mother-in-law 

So,  aliens  client^  clienta;  rex  king,  regina;  caupo  vintner ,  copa; 
poeta  jpoet,  poetria ;  tibicen  flute-player,  tibicina ;  leo  lion,  lea,  leaena ; 
draco  dragon,  dracaena ;  gsJlns  cock,  gallina;  Ores  Cretan,  Cressa; 
Threx  Thracian,  Threissa;  Libys  Libyan,  Libyssa;  Cilix  Cilieian, 
Cilissa ;  Tros  lirojan,  Troas ;  Laco  Laconian,  Lacaena. 

(b)  Masculines  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -us,  -er,  which  have 
Feminines  of  the  First  Declension  in  -a,  -ra :  as,  deus,  divus,  filins, 
natns,  maritns,  sponsus,  privignns,  dominus,  ems,  socins,  semis,  libertus, 
libertinns,  patronns,  agnns,  asinus,  equns,  mnlus,  inrencus,  cennis, 
lupus,  porcus,  simius,  ursus,  Titulns,  &c  magister,  minister,  arbiter, 
caper,  coluber,  &c. 

Feminines  dea,  diva,  &c.,  magistra,  ministra,  &c 

(c)  Verbals  of  the  Third  Declension  in  -tpr,  -sor,  with  Feminines  in 
-trix,  asyic-tor,  victrix.    So 

adiu-tx)r  (-trix)        moni-tor  (-trix)       expul-sor  (expul-trix) 
crea-tor  (-trix)        fau-tor  (-trix)  ton-sor  (ton-strix),  &c. 

(d)  Patronymic  names  with  the  following  Endings : 


Ending  of 

Patronymic  Ending 

Parent  Name 

Masc. 

Fern. 

-us,  2.  and 

some  of  Decl. 

3.    . 

.     -ides 

-IS 

-eus 

•                •               • 

• 

.     -Ides 

-eis 

-ius,  2.  and 

some  of  Decl 

•  o,    • 

.     -iSdes 

-i&3 

-as,  1.  and  i 

some  of  Decl. 

3.        8 

.     -ades 

Examples : 

Tantal-ides 

Tantal-is 

Thest-iades 

Thest-ias 

son 

daughter 

son 

daughter 

of  Tantalus,  of  Thestius 

Thes-ides  Thes-eis  Aene-ades,  son  of  Aeneas, 

son  daughter 

V , f 

of  Theseus 

Note  also  the  Female  Patronymic  Endings,  -ine,  -5ne,  as  Neptu- 
nine,  daughter  of  Neptunus,  Acrisione,  daughter  ofAcrisius. 
Sub  (3)  Substantiva  Communia,  or  Words  Common  of  both  genders,  are 

f^tantiva  of  three  classes. 

a  ^nia.  (*)  Appellatives  applicable  to  either  sex,  and  used  of  both.  Such  in 
°  English  are  the  words  parent,  chUd,  infant,  cousin,  companion,  guide, 
guardian,  witness,  &c. 
*  (b)  Names  of  animals,  sometimes  found  Masculine,  sometimes  Femi- 
nine, without  change  of  form:  gender  being  shown  eitiier  by  the 
epithets  appUed  to  them,  or  by  their  apposition  to  other  words :  as,  bos. 
BUS,  &c. 
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(c)  Words  haying  no  relation  of  sex,  bnt  Taiying  their  gender 
according  to  the  sense  they  bear,  or  according  to  the  usage  of  anthon : 
as,  dies,  day,  callis,|Mi^A. 

Note. — ^Words  of  Common  Glender  should  not  be  grouped  indiflcrimi* 
nately:  community  of  gender  being  in  some  the  mle,  in  others  an 
exception.  When  the  sexes  are  included  in  the  Plurals,  the  gender  is 
Masculine  by  the  rule  which  giyes  priority  to  that  sex:  as, ' saoerdotet 
casti,'  chaste  prieets,  in  Virgil,  including  both  sexes. 

(a)  Appellatiya  Communia. 

Goniunx,  wifcj  is  usual ;  coniunx,  husband,  poetic. 

The  following  words  are  freely  used  of  either  sex : 

burgeM 

n<£ody 

parent 

priest  (priestess) 

body- 


auctor 
civis 

author 
citizen 

municeps 
nemo 

comes 
custos 
dux 
exul 

companion 
guardian 
guide,  leader 
banished  one 

parens 
sacerdos 
satelles 
yates 

7dy-ifUard 


seer 


The  following  are  usually  Masculine,  but  occasionally  Feminine : 

hostis 
infans 
iuyenis 


adulescens     young  person 
antistes         president 
hospes  host  {hostess) 


enevny 
infant 
young  person 

Tet  the  Peminine  forms  antistita,  hospita,  are  also  found. 
Sen  ex,  old  person,  is  in  some  places  Feminine. 
The  following  are  usually  Masculine,  and  rarely  found  with  Feminine 
epithets : 


affinis 

kinsman,  hinS" 

index 

informer 

artifex 

woman 
artist 

interpres 
miles 

interpreter 
soldier 

augur 

contubemalis 

heres 

augur 

tent-maie 

heir 

patruelis 

testis 

vindex 

cousin 

witness 

avenger 

The  following,  usually  Masculine, 
but  not  with  Feminine  epithets : 

are  found  in  \ 

[ipposition  to  females, 

accola 

advena 

auriga 

auspex 

homo 

incola 

dweller-near 

new-comer 

charioteer 

o-men-taker 

human-being 

inhabitant 

iudex 

obses 

opifex 

praeses 

transfuga 

judge 

hostage 

worker 

president 

deserter 

Add  to  these  successor,  sponsor^ 
(b)  Nomina  Animantium. 

animans,  Masculine,  a  rational  being ;  Feminine  or  Neuter, 

ah  aniTnal. 
quadrupes    (properly  Adjective)  is  usually  Feminine,  but 

in  several  places  Masculine,  rarely  Neuter, 
ales,  bird  (properly  Adjective),  is  generally  Feminine,  yet 

often  MascuHne. 
accipiter,  hawk,  Masculine,  but  once  Feminine  in  Lucretius. 

c2 


snake  (m.) 
goose  (m.) 
ox  or  cow  (m.) 
camel 

grus 

perdix 

serpens 

BUS 

crane  (f.) 
partridge 
serpent  (f.) 
swine 

d<^ 
deer 

tigris 

tiger  OT  tigress  (f.) 
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The  following  are  found  of  both  genders,  with  preference  of  that 
subjoined : 

anguis 

anser 

bos 

camelus 

canis 

damma 

bubo,  owlf  Masculine,  is  once  Feminine  in  Virgil. 

elephantus,  Masculine,  is  once  Feminine  in  Plautus. 

lynx,  Feminine,  is  once  Masculine  in  Horace. 

talpa,  molSt  Feminine,  is  once  Masculine  in  Virgil. 

The  reading  *  fecundae  leporis '  in  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  44  cannot  be  relied 
on.    Lepus,  Aor;,  is  therefore  Masculine. 

(c)  Common  Nouns  of  the  third  class  will  be  found  in  their  places 
under  the  Declensions. 
Epicoe-        (4)  Names  of  Animals  only  found  in  one  gender,  which  necessarily 
na.  comprises  both   sexes,  are   called  Eficobna   (iwUcoufCL,  promiscuous). 

Among  Masculine  Epicoena  are : 

crabro  hornet  pavo  peacock 

cygnus,  olor  swan  piscis  Jish 

glis  dormouse  stelio  lizard 

mugil,mullus  mtdlet  vermis  worm 

mus  mouse  vespertilio  bai 

papilio  butterfly  Tultur  vtUture 

with  all  not  before  specified  in  -us,  -ex,  -er,  as  corvus,  rook,  milvuB, 
kitCt  culex,  gnat^  passer,  sparrow. 
Among  Feminine : 

avis  bird  apis  bee 

anas  duck  vulpes  (is)     fox 

with  all  not  before  specified  in  -a,  -ix,  -do,  us  aquila,  eagle,  comix,  raven, 

coturnix,  quail,  hirundo,  swallow,  &;c. 

If  the  sex  must  be   expressed,  this  is   done  by  using  the  words 

femina,  mas  (mascula):  as,  *femina  piscis,'  Ov. ;  *Vulpis  mascula,' 

Plin.  So  in  English,  he-goat,  she-goat,  cock-sparrow,  hen-sparrow,  &c. 
Gender  2.  The  Gender  of  Latin  substantives  at  large  is  shown  by  the  mean- 
shown     ijjg  Qj.  the  form  of  the  word. 

Mean-         ^^^  general  correspondence  of  Gender  with  Meaning  is  as  follows : — 

"**^*  1.  Masculine  2.  Feminine  8.  Neuter 

Malps  Females  Indeclinable  words. 

Months  (mensis  m.)  Plants  (planta  f.) 

"Winds  (ventus  m.)  Countries  (terra  f.) 

Mountains  (mons  m.)  Islands  (insula  f.) 

Rirers  (fluvius  m.)  Cities  (urbs  f.) 

People  (populus  m.) 

Examples : — 

(n  Masc:  lulius,  Aprilis,  Notus,  Haemus,  Tigris,  Achivi. 

(2)  Fem. :   Andromache,  laurus,  Germania,  Cyprus,  Athenae. 

(3)  Neut. :  fas,  alpha,  pondo,  vivere. 
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Many  exceptions  are  fonnd.    Such  are : 

(a)  Mountains: 

Feminine: — ^Decl.  1.    Aetna,  Hybla,  Ida,  Oeta,  Cyllene,  Calpe, 

Fholoe,  Rhodope ;  Decl.  3.  Alpis. 
Neuter : — 2.  Felion ;  3.  Soracte. 

But  Ovid  uses  '  alius  Oeta/  '  altus  Pelion,'  with  reference  to  mons,  m. 

(b)  Rivers: 

Feminine : — ^Allia,  Albula,  Duria,  Matrona,  Lethe,  Styx. 

(c)  Plants: 

Masculine: — Decl.  2.  acanthus,  bear-weed;  asparagus;  aspho- 
delus ;  calamus,  reed ;  carduus,  thistle ;  helleboms,  heUe&tre ; 
iuncus,  hvU-rush ;  muscus,  moes ;  oleaster,  wild  olive,  &c 

Keuter :— all  in  -nm  of  Decl.  2.  ligustrum,  bind-weed.  Also, 
Decl.  3.  sceVf  maple;  ciceVf  chickpea;  piper,  j)0^er ;  papaver, 
poppy ;  siler,  with^;  siser,  sktrret;  suber,  cork ;  tuber,  truffle ; 
robur,  oak ;  tus,  Jrankincense,  &c. 

Common : — Decl.  2.  amaracus ;  cytisus,  clover ;  rubus,  raspberry ; 
spinus,  sloCf  &c. 

(d)  Countries: 

Masculine: — Decl.  2.  Pontus. 

Neuter: — all  in  -am  of  Decl.  2.  Dlyricum,  Latium,  Noiicnsu 

(e)  Cities: 

Masculine :— Plurals  in  -i,  Decl.  2.  Delphi,  Veil,  Gabii,  &c 
Some  names  in  Os  nnt-,  as  Decl.  3.  Pessiniis,  Hydrus  (but 
most  are  Fem.,  as  Amathus,  Opus) ;  names  in  as  aat-, 
Decl.  3 :  Acragas,  Taras ;  and  in  Ss  St-,  DecL  3.  Tunes. 
Several  in  o  dn-,  DecL  3.  Vesontio,  Frusino,  Hippo,  Narbo, 

Sulmo ;  and  in  on  dn-,  as  DecL  3.  Brauron,  Marathon. 
Also   Decl.   2.     Canopus,    Orchomenus,    Pharsalus    (some- 
times f.),  Stymphalus. 
Neuter : — all  in  am,  5n,  &  (PI.)  of  Decl.  2.  Tarentum,  Tuscul- 
um,  Ilion,  Arbela,  Susa ;    all  in  S,  iir,  Decl.  3.  Praeneste 
(sometimes  Fem.  from  a  form  in  to),  ReatS,  Anxur,  Tibur. 
Also  Decl.  3.  Argos,  for  which  Decl.  2.  Argi  (PI.  m.)  is  used. 
Some  have  double  forms  and  genders :  Decl.  2.  Saguntus  f.,  Sa- 
guntum  n. ;  Ilios  f.,  Dion  n.;    Pergamus  f.,  Peigamum  and 
Pergama  n. 

Synesis  (agreement  with  meaning  not  with  form)  sometimes  causes  a 
Masc.  name  to  have  a  Fem.  epiUiet  referred  to  urbs  understood: 
'Mirata  est  Marathon,'  Ov. ;  'Narbo  pulcherrima,'  Mart.  Similar 
Syneses  are:  *  Funuchus  acta  est'  (i. e.  fabula  Eunuchus),  Ter.:  *  Cen* 
tanro  magna  *(i.e.  nave  Centauro),  Verg.*    *Mea  Glycerium,'  Ter. 


*  NameB  of  precious  stones  are  in  some  instances  Fem.,  as  referred  to  gemma. 
Jewel ;  in  some  Masc.,  as  referred  to  lapis,  ^one,    Thns : 

Fem. :  2.  amettaystus,  crystallns,  sappMms.    8.  iaspis,  onyx,  sardonyx. 

Masc. :  2.  beryllns.    8.  adamas. 

Common :  2.  ohrysoUthas^^maragdns,  emenUd, 
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10, 
Case. 


The  Cases  (Casus)  in  each  Number  are  six :  Nominativus, 
Vocativus,  Accusativus,  Genetivus,  Dativus,  Ablativus. 


1. 


(1)  NoMiNATnrB 


Asfiwen  the  question 
Who  or  What? 


Example : 
Qnisdedit? 

Who  gavel   .    .  i  A  man, 

x%    • 

(2)  VocATFTB  (Case  of  one  addressed) |  ^  ^*^ 


.jVi. 


(3)  AccusATryE 

(4)  Gbnitivjs  . 
(6)  Bativb  .  . 
(6)  Ablative  . 


Upright 

and 

Oblique 

Cases. 


Casein 
Ancient 
and 

Modem 
Lan- 
guages. 


Whom  or  what?       Quern  video  ?      ) 

Whom  do  I  see?  i 
Whose  or  "whereof?  Cuius  donum?    ) 

Whose  gift?      .  ) 

To  or  for  whom  or    Cui  datum  ?      .  i 

what?  To  whom  given?  ) 

By,  with,  &c.,  A  quo  datum  ?    ) 

whom  or  what?     Bi/ whom  given?  ) 


Virum, 
A  man, 
Viri, 
A  man^s, 
Viro, 
To  a  man. 
A  viro, 
By  a  man. 


2.  Case  (Gr.  irrSo-is)  is  the  form  given  to  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  to  show 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  some  other  word.  Grammarians  re- 
presented that  form  which  a  Noun  takes  when  it  is  the  Subject  of  a 

sentence,  by  an  upright  line,  as  AB,  and  likened 
the  other  forms  to  lines  falling  away  from  the 
perpendicular  at  various  angles :  as,  AC,  AD,  AE, 
AJF,  &c.  These  they  called  Cases  (cado):  and 
their  series,  the  declension^  or  sloping  down^  of 
the  word.  Afterwards,  the  Nominative  was  called 
Casus  Kectus,  the  Upright  Case,  and  the  others 
(except  the  Vocative)  Casus  Obliqui,  Oblique  Cases ; 
whereas  the  Stem  is  more  properly  the  upright  line,  and  the  several 
Cases,  including  the  Nominative  and  Vocative,  are  deflections  from  it. 
So,  from  the  Stem  nuc-  (walnttt-tree)  the  Cases  are:  N.V.  nuc-s 
(»nuz).  Ace.  nuc-em,  G.  nuc-is,  D.  nuc-1,  Ab.  nuc-e. 

3.  The  Relations  which  Cases  fail  to  express  are  supplied  by  Pre- 
positions ;  and  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe  the  use  of  Preposi- 
tions prevails,  and  Declension  is  comparatively  rare.  Thus  the  Eomanic 
languages  have  only  one  Case-form  in  each  Number  for  Nouns;  English, 
two ;  but  the  Possessive  Case  in  English  is  of  very  limited  use.  Sans- 
krit has  the  six  Latin  Cases  and  two  more,  the  Instrumental  and  the 
Locative.  Greek  has  only  five ;  but  it  preserves  traces  of  the  Instru- 
mental and  the  Locative.  Latin  retains  many  fragments  of  the  Locative 
Case.*  

'  The  names  given  by  Grammarians  to  the  Cases  are  ill  chosen.  The  two  first 
alone,  Nominative  (Name-case)  and  Vocatiye  (Calling-case),  convey  some  notion  of 
their  actual  use.  Perhaps  the  best  Names  for  the  three  next  would  have  been 
Objective,  Possessive,  Beceptive  ;  for  the  Ablative  it  is  difficult  to  supply  a  good 
title.  The  order  in  which  the  cases  were  ranked  by  ancient  Grammarians,  unitated, 
as  it  has  been,  by  modem  writers,  is  vicious  and  misleading.  The  Vocative  has  been 
separated  from  the  Nominative,  with  which  it  is  almost  identical,  and  has  thna 
assumed  an  importance  which  ought  not  to  be  given  to  it.  The  Accusative,  so  often 
conourring  wlm  both,  has  been  separated  from  both.  The  Dative  and  Abbttive,  so 
often  identical  in  form,  have  been  thrown  apart.  The  only  motive  fbr  this 
miaarrangement  was  the  dedre  to  place  the  Gkoiitive  next  to  the  Nominative,  be- 
cause its  variations  indicate  those  of  Declension.  But  this  is  better  done  by  giving 
the  Stem  and  Character,  which  appear  in  the  Genitive  Plural  of  Sfonns :  as,  hom  o, 
homin-,  shown  19  homiN-um. 
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There  are  Five  Declsksions  of  Latin  Nouhb,  which  ahew 
the  Character  of  their  Stems  by  the  letter  before  -rum  or 
-um  in  the  Genitive  Pltiral.  • 

Examples. 

I.  A-nouns  have  Character  .     .  a  .     .     .     .  mensA-mm. 
II.  O-noims  —  o  .     .     .     .  dominO-nim. 

[      —     a  Consonant    .    ,    .  viririN-um. 
nouns     J  ***6«.^  »••**. 

I-nouns  —  i    .     .     .     .  oyl-iim. 

IV.  U-nouns  —  u  .     .     .     ,  gradU-um. 

V.  £-nouns  —  e  .     .     .     ,  rE-rmn. 

1.  The  Consonaiit  before  -mn  is  the  ChazBcter  in  Consonant-noans. 
This  may  be  any  Mute,  Nasal,  or  Liquid. 

2.  In  Neuter  Nouns,  the  Nominative,  Vocative,  and  Accusative  are 
the  same  in  each  Number  severally ;  and  in  the  Plural  they  end  in  tt. 

3.  The  Vocative  in  words  not  Greek  is  the  same  as  the  Nominative, 
except  in  the  Singular  of  Nouns  in  -ns  of  Decl.  2,  which  have  Vocative- 
ending  e ;  as  domin-)6,  fili  (for  fili-<). 

4.  The  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  are  always  alike. 

5.  The  Cases  are  formed  by  suffixing  an  Ending  to  the  Stem ;  a  Fonna- 
vincular  I  is  sometimes  required  in  Consonant-nouns ;  while  in  many  ^f\^ 
instances  Letter-change  occurs  in  the  formation,  especially  of  the  Nom- 
inative  Singular. 

a.  NoMiNATrvB  SnranAB :  Primitive  ending  a. 

(1)  A-nouns,  not  Greek  names,  take  no  endmg,  as  mensiL 

(2)  0-nouns,  not  Neuter,  take  8  :  as,  dominu-s  for  domino-s. 
But  some  nouns  in -Sro-  apocopate  o,  rejecting  a :  as,  puer  for  pue  ro-s, 

tener  for  tenero-s,  lucifer  for  lucifero-s,  aliger  for  afigero-s. 
And  nouns,  in  which  -ro  follows  a  mute  or  f,  apocopate  o,  reject  a, 
and  insert  vincular  e  before  r :  as,  m  ag  i  s  t-e-r  for  m ag i  s  tr-o-s,  n  ig-e-r 
for  nigr-o-s,  va-f-e-r  for  vafr-o-s. 

(3)  Mute  Consonant-nouns  take  s:  as,  index  for  iudic-s;  pes  for 
ped-s;  urb-s. 

Liquid  and  Nasal  nouns  do  not  generally  take  Case-ending  a :  as, 
consul,  virgo  (virgiN-).  Except  hiemps  for  hiem-s,  sanguis  for 
sanguin-s. 

In  fios,  Venus,  cinis,  ees,  and  many  others,  a  belongs  to  the  Noun- 
stem  and  is  not  a  Case-ending  *  its  place  in  flexion  being  usually  taken 
by  r,  as  floris  for  flosis,  seris  for  sesis. 

I-nouns  take  a  if  the  vowel  is  not  apocopated,  as  avi-s,  nube-s  (for 
nubi-s),  gravi-s:  also  when  the  vowel  is  apocopated  (which  happens 
in  many  stems)  if  the  Consonant  before  the  Character  is  a  Mute  :  as, 
serpen-s  for  serpen ti-s,  audax  for  audaci-s.  If  the  stem  ends  in 
il-  after  a  Mute,  t  is  dropped,  and  a  vincular  e  inserted  before  r,  as 
imb-e-r  for  imbri-s,  ac-e-r  for  acri-s,  celeb-e-rfor  celebri-s;  but 
the  latter  forms  may  also  be  used  by  Adjectives. 

(4)  U-nouns  take  m:  as,  g  r  ad  u-s. 

(5)  E-nouns  take  a:  as,  die-s. 
(a)  In  Neuter  words  the  Nominative,  being  identical  with  the  Accu- 
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satire,  takes  its  fonn.  This,  in  O-nouns,  is  o-mBvni,  as  bell-um  for 
bell-om.  In  Consonant-,  I-,  and  U-nouns  it  is  the  Noun-stem,  as 
marmor,  sinapi,  coma;  sometimes  with  vowel-change,  as  genus 
for  genes,  friguB  for  frigos,  melius  for  melios,  mare  for  marl-, 
oyile  for  ovili- ;  or  with  apocopation  of  1,  as  animal  for  animali-, 
calcar  for  calcari-. 

b.  Accusative  Sutoulab.    Primitive  Ending  m,  Greek  v  or  a. 

All  Declensions  take  the  Ending  m  for  Masc.  and  Fem.  Nouns,  o 
passing  into  u,  and  1  generally  into  e:  Consonant-stems  inserting 
vincular  e :  as, 

1.  mensa-m  3.  virgin-e-m  4.  gradu-m 

2.  dominu-m  for  domino-m        tussi-m  5.  die-m 

nube-m  for  nubi-m 
urbe-m  for  urbi-m 
On  Neuter  words  see  above,  2. 

c.  Genitivb  SiNOiTLAB.    Primitive  Ending  generally  as  (also  s-ya). 
As  the  Greek,  so  the  old  Latin  language  weakened  as  into  Ab  ;  which 

was  further  weakened  into  Is.  This  ending  is  taken  by  Consonant-,  I-, 
and  U-nouns :  as,  virgin-is,  tuss-is  ibr  tussi-is,  gradus  for  gradu-is. 

That  A-nouns  anciently  had  it,  is  proved  by  the  Genitive  famili-as 
in  paterfamilias,  &c.,  and  similar  forms  found  in  inscriptions.  But 
the  ending  a-t  (=ae),  o-l  (  =  i))  and  e-t  were  afterwards  taken  by  A-, 
0-,  and  E-nouns  severally.  A-t  remained  long  in  use,  and  abounds  in 
Lucretius,  as  vita-i.  O-l  is  not  found  in  use ;  it  passed  into  ei  and  so 
into  1.    In  E-nouns  e-1  remains.    Hence  mens-ae,  domin-i,  di-e-i. 

d.  Dative  Singular.    Primitive  ending  al. 

This  ending  is  only  taken  by  A-,  0-,  and  E-nouns,  mensae(=men8ai) 
for  mensa-ai,  domino  (-dominoi)  for  domino-oi,  diei  for  die-ei. 
In  Uie  rest  the  Locative  Ending  i  has  superseded  the  Dative-Ending:  as, 

3.  virgin-i  tuss-i  for  tussi-i  4.  gradu-i 

The  Locative  Singular  remains  in  Latin  in  the  forms 

belli,  domi,  humi,  vesperi,  ruri,  Tiburi,  luci,  &c. 
the  Adverbial  forms  ubi,  ibi,  &c. 

and  in  the  names  of  towns,  &c.,  of  the  A-  and  0-declensions : 
Eomae  for  Koma-i,  Tarent-i,  Milet-i,  &c. 

The  Locative  Plural  is  confounded  with  the  Dative  and  Ablative  in  is 
or  bus.  The  Singular  Locative  in  Consonant-nouns  generally  weakens 
1  into  S,  as  Carthagine  for  Carthagim.  Vespere  also  is  used  for  ves- 
peri in  Decl.  2. 

e.  Ablative  Singular.    Primitive  Ending  t. 
In  Oscan  and  old  Latin  this  ending  became  d : 

1.  sententia-d     2.  poplico-d     3.  conventioni-d     mari-d     4.  senatu-d 

This  d  was  dropped  before  the  classical  age,  and  the  Ablative  became 
the  Stem  of  the  word,  lengthened  in  the  Vowel-Declensions  (though  1 
is  often  weakened  into  S,  as  urb-e),  and  in  the  Consonant-Declension 
ending  in  9,  as  contion-e. 

f.  NoMiNATivB  Plural.    Primitive  Ending  as. 

This  became  -es  in  the  Consonant-i  U-,  and  E-declensions : 

3.  virgin-es  4.  gradiis  for  gradu-es 

urb-es  for  urbi-es  5.  di-es  for  die-es 
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In  the  A-  and  O-dedensions,  by  dropping  s  and  fusing  rowelfl,  as  in 
the  G-en.  Sing.,  the  endings  wl»,  I,  were  obtained:  as,  mensae  for 
mensa-es,  domini  for  domino-es.  The  form  at  for  at  or  lis  often 
found  in  ancient  Latin. 

On  Nenter  Nouns  see  Accusatiye  Singular. 

g.  AccusATTVB  Plxtbal.  Primitiye  ending  m,  added  to  the  Aocnsatire 
Singular  in  Masc.  and  Fern.  Nouns. 

This  (m  passing  into  n  before  s)  makes  the  Latin  forms  mam,  ens, 
(e)iis,  Ins,  una,  ens.  Hence  by  eliminating  the  weak  nasal,  with  com- 
pensation, are  obtained  fts,  Ss,  8s,  iS,  fis,  8s : 

1.  mens-as  3.  yiigin-es  4.  giadus 

2.  domin-os  urb-is  5.  dies 

This  shows  why  the  Accusative  Plural  of  I- nouns  is  correctly  written 
-Is,  though  the  analogy  of  the  Nominative  has  often  led  to  the  use  of 
es  or  eis. 

The  primitive  ending  of  Accus.  Nom.  and  Voc.  Plural  in  Neuter 
Nouns  was  &,  which  was  weakened  into  ii  in  Greek  and  Latin;  as, 
bell-&,  cornu-& 

h.  Genthvb  Plxtbal.    Primitive  endings  4ni,  sftm. 

The  former  of  these  became  -nm  in  Consonant-,  I-,  and  TJ-nonns : 

3.  vi]gin-um  urbi-um  4.  gradu-um 

The  latter  was  adopted  in  A-,  0-,  and  £-nouns : 

1.  mensa-rum  for  mensa-sum  5.  die-ram  for  die-sum 

2.  domino-rum  frar  domino-sum 

i.  Dative  and  Ablattvb  Plxtbal.    Primitive  ending  bby&s. 
This,  cormpted  into  bos  (for  Mos)  became  the  ending  of  these 
Cases  in  Consonant-,  I-,  U-,  ana  E-noxms :  as, 

viigin-i-bus  urbi-bus  gradu-bus  die-bus 

and  it  was  occasionally  used  in  the  A-nouns,  as  dea-bus,  filia-bus,  &c. 
But  in  most  A-nouns,  and  in  all  0-nouns  ftbos  became  (als)is,  and 
obos  became  (ois)is,  as  mensis,  dominis. 

6.  When  the  Cases  of  a  Latin  substantive  are  rendered  in  Engli$h,  Signs 
the  Partaeles  used  in  rendering  them  are  called  their  *  Signs.'     These,  ^^^ 
however,  do  not  convey  a  complete  notion  of  the  use  of  the  cases.    Such    "*"* 
knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  the  study  of  syntax  and  the  practice  of 
turning  Latin  sentences  into  English. 
The  Nominative  case  has  no  *  sign.' 

The  Vocative  has  the  sign  O,  as,  0  pater,  0  father;  but  an  Inter- 
jection is  not  often  used  in  Latin  or  in  English. 
The  Accusative  has  no '  sign  '  for  its  chief  nses  ;  but,  when  it  signi- 
fies Place  Whither  it  has  the  '  sign'  to:  as,  eo  Bomam,  Igo  to 
Rome. 
The  Glenitive  has  the  principal  'sign'  of:  as,  vox  patris,  ike  voice 

of  the  father;  or,  the  father's  voice. 
The  Dative  has  the  principal  '  signs'  to,  for:  as,  earns  patri,  dear  to 

the  father ;  consuls  p  a  c  i,  consult  fo  r  peace. 
The  Ablative  has  many  signs  besides  the  three  usually  given  (by,  with, 

from) :  as,  t»,  for,  of,  on,  at,  than,  &c. 
The  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Ablative  sometimes  need  no  English '  sign ' : 
as,  memini  istius  diei,  I  remember  that  day ;  haeo  mihi  placent,  these 
tl^ngs  please  me;  functus  es  officio,  you  discharged  your  duty. 

c  3 
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nEST  DECLENSION:    A-NOUNS. 

The  First  Declension  contains  Latin  and  Latinized  words 
with  the  Nominative  Singular  in  S.  These  are  Feminine :  '*^"* 
as,  DianS,  MusS,  muse,  mensfi,  table  ;  except  male  Names 
and  Appellatives,  as,  Sulla,  BelgS,  Belgian,  scribft,  secre* 
taryi  poetS,  poet,  also  HadriS,  Adriatic-gulf;  which  are 
Masculine. 

It  also  contains  Greek  Appellatives,  and  Names,  Proper 
and  Patronymic,  in  es,  as,  Masculine:  as,  cometes,  comet, 
Aeneas,  Aeetes,  Atrides;  in  e,  a,  S,  Feminine:  as, 
crambe.  Agave,  Nemga,  IphigenlS. 

Obs. — ^In  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation  second  forms  of 
equal  authority  are  placed  beside  others,  as  an  am ;  second  forms  com- 
paratively rare  are  added  between  brackets,  as  Ab  (am). 

Singular. 


1.  table,  t.            S 

*.  teeretary,  m.          8. 

ffoddesi,  f . 

4.  SM 

qf  Atreut,  ixu 

» 

Nom.    meD8& 

6crib&                   dett 

Atrides  (ft) 

T^Ueot 

Voc.      mensa 

scriba                   dea 

AtridS  ft  (ft) 

First 
Deden- 

Ace.      mensam 

scribam               deam 

Atridta 

■Ion. 

Gen.     mensae 

scnbae                deae 

Atridae 

Bat.     mensae 

scribae                deae 

Atridae 

Abl.      mensft 

scriba                   deft 

AtridS  ft 

Plural. 

Nom.    mensae 

scribae                deae 

Atridae 

Voc.      mensae 

scribae                deae 

Atridae 

Ace.      mensas 

Bcribas                  deas 

Atridas 

Gen.     mensJLmm 

Atridnm 

Dat.      mensis 

Bcribis                  de&bns 

Atridis 

Abl.     mensis 

scribis                 de&bns 

Atridls 

Feminine  Adjectives 

in  ftyasbonft,  tenerft,  nigrft,  are  declined  like 

mensS. 

Singular. 

N. 

Voc.          Ace       X 

Gen. 

Dat.      Abl. 

cometes    .    .    . 
Perses  &  .     .     . 

&e 

en  (am) 
en  am 

ae 

ae 

ae 
ae 

«(ft) 

eft 

Ore^ 
Konns 
in  First 

Aeetes  (&)    .    . 

5  (ft) 

dn  (am) 

ae 

ae 

5  (ft) 

Declen- 

Aeneas    .    .     . 

ft 

ftn  am 

ae 

ae 

ft 

sion. 

Marsyaa  (&) .    . 

ft  (ft) 

amftn 

ae 

ae 

ft 

mnsic&  (8)    .    . 

ft(e) 

am  (en) 

ae(S.) 

ae 

ft(S) 

crambe     .   -.    . 

e 

en 

es 

ae 

e 

Helene  & .    .    . 

eft 

en  am 

es  ae  . 

ae 

ea 

AgavS .... 

e 

en 

ds 

ae 

e 

NemeaL     .    .    . 

ft 

ftn  (am) 

ae* 

ae 

ft 

Iphigemft.     .     . 

ft 

ftn  am 

ae 

ae 

ft 

The  Plural  of  Appellatives  follows  that  of  m  e  n  s  a. 
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OenitiTo      1 .  With  Gen.  Plar.  in  -nm  rather  than  -amm  (which  can  howerer  be 
S™[JL  used),  must  be  declined : 

(1)  Patronymic  Names  in  -d«s,  as  Aeneades,  Aeneadnin. 

(2)  Many  Names  of  Tribes,  People,  &c.,  as  lApithae,  Lapithmn. 

(3)  Compounds  of  col-  gen-  (in  poetry),  as  ca^licola,  caelicolmn ; 

teingena,  terrigennm. 

(4)  Amphomm  from  amphora,  drachmmn  from  drachma,  when 
nsed  with  Numerals :  as,  tema  millia  amphomm,  3,000  amphors ;  mille 
drachmnm,  1,000  drachms. 

Plural         2.  Like  dea,   with  Dat.  Abl.  PL  in   -bus,  are  declined:    filia, 

5^"*  daughter  J  and  (sometimes)  Wh  qt  t^,  freedwaman. 

The  cases  in  -Ims  are  nsed  in  distinction  from  the  Masculine  forms, 
deis,  filiis,  libertis.  Some  Grammarians  assign  the  same  ending  to 
anima,  asina,  domina,  equa,  gnata,  mula  and  other  words;  but 
classical  usage  does  not  sanction  it  in  these  instances.  It  appears  in 
ambalyos,  duabns. 

3.  On  the  archaic  Gen.  Sing,  in  a-s  and  a-i  (for  a-is),  see  §  20.  5.  c. 

4.  The  Locative  Case  in  ae  (for  a-i)  is  formed  in  the  Sing,  by 
militia,  and  Names  of  Towns  :  as,  militiae,  at  the  wars,  Bomae, 
at  Borne ;  in  Is  by  Plural  Names  of  towns  :  as,  Athenis,  at  Athens, 

5.  a.  Many  Greek  words  of  this  Declension  were  Latinized  at 
an  early  time ;  and  appear  to  have  soon  exdianged  the  Greek 
Endings  i|5,  as,  %  d,  for  &,  following  the  practice  of  the  Aeolic  dia- 
lect: as, 

poet&  (xotijT^s^  epistula  (^xmttoX^) 

pirata  (irtipa'nis)  aurS  (aHpd) 

b.  Greek  names  (Appellative,  Proper,  and  Patronymic)  introduced 
later  have  much  variety  of  form ;  and  poetic  usage  often  differs  from 
that  of  prose  in  such  words.' 

(1)  I^ke  mensa  are  declined  the  Feminine  words : 

apotheca,  shop  bibliotheca,  library 

Like  scriba  the  Masculine : 

athleta,  athlete  pirata,  pirate,  &c. 

(2)  Like  cometes: 

aliptes,  trainer  Olympionices,  Olympian  victor 

anagnostes,  reader  sophistes,  sophist,  &c. 

Planetes  or  planeta,  planet,  is  only  found  in  the  Plural. 

(3)  Like  Per  ses  ft: 

Scythes  a,  Scythiaih  Sauromates,  Sarmata,  Sarmatian 

So  Gentile  words  in  ItSs,  lift;  otes,  5tft;  as  Abderltes,  ita,  citizen 
of  Abdera,  Epirotes,  ota,  Epirot.  These  sometimes  pass  to  Decl.  3, 
with  Accus.  Sing.  em. 

(4)  Like  Atrides: 

Aeneados  Pelides  Tydides,  &c. 

^  Cicero,  bb  a  rule,  prefers  Latin  forms  to  Greek,  and  sometimeg  introdnces  the 
latter  with  acknowledgment  of  their  origin  ('  quae  hyperbole  dicitor '),  or  with 
an  apology,  as  Epp.  ad  AU.  vii.  3:  *  Beprehendendns  sum  quod  homo  Romanm 
Piraeea  Bcripd,  nonPiraeeum;  sio enim  omnee nostri locnti sonV 
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(5)  Like  Aeetes: 

ADchises  Lycambes  Orestes  Thyestes,  &e. 

(6)  Like  Aeneas: 

Anazagoras         Diagoras  Lysias  Boreas»  &0. 

These  take  Accus.  S.  am  in  prose ;  some  have  fta  in  poetxy. 

(7)  LikeMarsyfts(ft): 

Cinyras  (a)  Enrotas  (a)  Leonidas  (a) 

Dama  (as)  larbas  (a)  Midas  (a)  «a 

(8)  Like  mnsictt  e: 

dialectic^  S  physicft  9  rhetoricll  %,  Sec 

(9)  Like  crambe: 

aloe  epitomS  hyperbolS,  &c. 

(10)  Like  Helentt  e  (tbe  former  chiefly  in  prose): 

Alcmenft  (S)  Erigon&  (e)  Led&  (S) 

CinA  e  Europe  (&)  Nympb&  (S) 

Cybele  (ft)  Euiydice  (ft)  PenelopS  (ft) 

Dirce  (ft)  Hecatft  (d)  Semelft  (S),  &c 
also 

Aetnft  (e)  Idft  (S)  Libyft  (S) 

Crecft  (e)  Ithacft  (e) 

with  other  local  names,  which  occasionally  take  9  in  poetry. 

(11)  Like  Agaye: 

Calliope  Hebe  Oenone 

Danae  Lethe  Perspphond 

Euterpe  Melpomene  Progne,  &c. 

(12)  Like  Nemea: 

Malea  Cassandra  & 

Midea  Electra  a 

and  a  few  more. 

(13)  Like  IphigeniS: 

Aegina  Mede& 

Lema  Oss& 

c.  Many  Nouns  in  es,  which  in  Greek  belong  to  the  First  Deden- 
sion,  haying  the  form  of  Patronymics  without  really  being  such,  pass 
over  to  the  Third  Declension  in  Latin,  forming  Gen.  -i» :  as, 

Alcibiades  Euripides  Parmenides 

Euclides  Miltiades  Simonides 

Yet  these  and  many  other  names,  Greek  and  barbarian,  which  take 
Gen.  is,  fluctuate  between  the  Eirst  and  Third  Declension  in  the  ending 
of  the  Accus.  S.  (en,  em).    Such  are : 

Achilles  Datames  Phrahatcs 

Aristoteles  Diogenes  Polynices 

Archimedes  Diomedes  Polycrates 

Artaxerxes  Euphrates  Socrates 

Cleanthes  Mithridates  Tiridates,  &c. 
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Second      The  SECOND  DECLENSION  Contains  (1)  Latin  and  Latinized 
Deoien-  words  in  US  (for  6  s)  chiefly  Masculine:  as,  do  minus,  lord] 

(2)  apocopated  Masculine  words  in  er  (for  er-os,  r-os ;  see  §  20. 

5.  a.),  as  puer,  hot/,  magister,  master;  to  which  add  vir 

(for  vir-os),  man ;  (3)  Neuter  words  in  um. 

Greek  words  are  in  os,  both  Masculine  and  Feminine ;  6s, 

Masculine ;  on,  Neuter ;  used  chiefly  by  the  poets. 


SmQULAR. 


lar 
Noans. 


lord,  m. 

Table  of  i^om.  dominuB 

Second     ,7.  j       •    _ 

Declen-    ^^'  domine 

sion.       Acc.  dominum 

G-en.  domini 

Dat.  domino 

Abl.  domino 

Nom.  domini 

Voc.  domini 

Acc.  dominos 

Gen.  dominO: 

Dat.  dominis 

Abl.  dominis 

«on,  m. 
Nom.  filins 
Voc.    fili 
Acc.    filium 
G-en.    fili(U) 
Dat.    filio 
Abl.    fiHo 

Nom.  filii 
Voc.    filii 
Acc.    filios 
Gen.   filiOrum 
Dat.    filiis 
AbL    filiis 


boytVa., 

puer 

puer 

puenixn 

pueri 

puero 

puero 


master,  m 
magister 
magister 
magistmin 
magistrl 
magistro 
magistro 


Plural. 


pueri 

pueri 

pueros 

puerOmm 

puerls 

pueris 


magistri 

magistri 

magistros 

magistrOmm 

magistrls 

magistris 


Singular. 


btuJiel,  m. 
medimnuB 
medimne 
medimnmn 
medimni 
medimno 
medimno 


Ood,  m. 

deuB 

deuB 

denm 

dei 

deo 

deo 


Plural. 


medimni 

medimni 

medimnos 

medimnmn 

medimnis 

medinmis 


di  (dei) 
di  (dei) 
deos 

deOmm,  denm 
die  (deis) 
dis  (deis) 


tmir,  n. 
bellnin 
bellnm 
bellnni 
beUi 
beUo 
bello 

bella 

bella 

bella 

belKlmin 

belUs 

beUls 

command,  n. 
imperimn 
imperimn 
imperimn 
imperi  (ii) 
imperio 
imperio 

impeiia 

imperia 

imperia 

imperiOnun 

imperiis 

imperiis 


Vir,  a  man ;  Acc.  S.  virum,  &c. ;  Qren.  PI.  virorum  or  vimm. 

Sinqulab  (no  Plural). 

sea,  n.  poison,  n.  common-people,  n.  (m.) 

K.V.Ac,  pelagos  tTius  Tulgns 

Gen.        pelagi  —  vulgi 

D.  Abl.   pelago  Tiro  vulgo 

Pelage,  was,  occurs  in  Lucr. ;  Tulgus  has  an  Accus.  vulgmn,  m. 
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Norn.  BMm,  f.  Athos,  m.   AndrogeSs  (tfs),  m.  Pelite,  n.    Oraek 

Yoc  DeL6  Athds         Androgeds  Pelita  Nooni. 

Ace  Del5B  mn  Athdn        Androged  fin  (6sll)  Pelita 

Gen.  Dell  Atho  Androgeo  (i)  Pelifl 

D.Abl.  Delo  Ath5  Androgeo  Pelio 

• 

1.  The  ancient  endings  os,  om,  were  generally  kept,  e^en  in  clas- 
sical times,  after  ▼,  a,  qu,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  and  MSS. 
Thus  were  written  ay6s,  avom,  divom,  mortuos,  mortnom,  eqnte, 
eqxLom,  aeqnom,  &c. 

2.  The  vocative  Singular  in  6  is  a  weakening  of  the  character  6  (for 
Primitive  Voc.  a),  and  resembles  the  English  forms  in  ie,  y  (Willie, 
Johnny,  &c.).  Male  Names  in  iuB  contract  this  case  into  i,  as  Lucl, 
Mercnri,  Demetri,  Vergili,  Gai.  Pompei  (from  Pompeius)  is 
farther  contracted  by  Horace  into  Pompei.  So  Vnltel,  from  Vnlteius. 
Filius,  son,  genius,  familiar  spirit,  are  the  only  Appellatives  which 
form  tlus  contraction.  Others  are  rep:nlar,  as  iluvle,  0  fiver  ;  likewise 
Adjectives,  as  Cynthie,  0  Cyntkian  (ApoUo). 

Mens,  my,  wine  (for  mi-ns),  Voc.  mi  for  mle. 

3.  The  Genitive  Singular  of  Substantives  with  Nominative  ins,  ivm, 
was  contracted  into  i  generally  (at  least  by  poets)  before  the  Augustan 
age,  and  is  so  written  by  Virgil  and  Horace.  Propertius  and  Ovid  are 
the  first  poets  who  wrote  U,  which  afterwards  became  the  usual  form ; 
but  the  poets  Manilius,  Persius,  and  Martial  prefer  i. 

4.  Himius,  ground,  helium,  war,  vesper,  evening,  and  Singular  Names 
of  towns,  form  the  Locative  Case  in  i:  as, 

humi,  on  the  ground  Ephesl,  at  J^heeue 

belli,  at  the  ware  Miletl,  at  IdUetua 

vesperl,  at  evening  (usually  TarenU,  at  Tarentum 
weakened  into  vesperfi) 

Plural  names  of  towns  form  the  Locative  in  Is :  as  Gabils,  at  OabU, 

5.  The  Genitive  Plural  Ending  nm  is  preferred  to 


denarium 

sestertium 

talentum 

iugerum 

modium 


(1)  by  words  signifying  coins,  sums,  weights,  and  measures :  as. 

Gen.  PL  from  Nom.  Sing, 

nummum    .     .    .    nummus,  a  coin 

.    .    denarius,  ten-as-pieoe 

,    .    sestertius,  sesterce 

.    .    talentum,  a  talent  (a  sum  and  weight) 

.    .    iugerum,  acre 

.    .    modius,  peck 
medimnum      .     .    medimnus  Talso  mn,  n.),  bushel 

(2)  by  many  names  of  people,  as,  Argivum,  Danaum,  Pelab- 

gum,  &e.  from  Argivus,  &e. 

(3)  as  a  licence  more  or  less  frequent,  chiefly  in  poetry,  by  a 

great  number  of  words,  such  as  deus  and  its  compounds, 
divus,  vir  and  its  compounds,  f&her,'  engineer,  socius, 
ally,  liberi,  children,  &c.:  also  by  numeral  and  com- 
pound A<^ective6,  as,  '  denum  talentum  * ;  *  magnanimuni 
Butulum ;'  *  onmigenumque  deimi  monstra/ — Verg. 
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Apooo>        6*  (1)  ^^0  Clipt-nouns  from  Stems  in  i$ro-,  like  pneri  are, 
Sumna  gener,  son-in-law  vesper,  evening 

socer,  father-in-law  Liber,  Bacchus 

adulter,  jparaT/umr 

and  Adjectives, 

asper,  rough  miser,  wretched 

lAcer,  <or»  prosper,  prosperous 

liber,  /re«  (whence  liberi,  children        tener,  tender 
of  freemen) 

with  the  compounds  of  fero,  gero,  as,  frugifer,  fruitfidf  corniger, 
homed.  Add  satur,  satura,  saturum, /u//,  M^ta/a:^.  Iber,  Celtiber, 
Spaniard^  form  their  cases  in  er-o-,  as  Iberum,  Celtib€rum,  &c. 

(2)  Of  Clipt-nouns  from  Stems  in  ro-  after  a  mute  or  f,  like  magister, 
the  most  common  are : 

ager,  field  cancer,  crab  '  faber,  architect 

aper,  wUd-boar  caper,  he-goat  liber,  book 

arbiter,  umpire  *ioluber,  snake  minister,  attendant 

"mster,  south-wind         culter,  kntfe 

With  Proper  Names,  as  Ister,  the  Danube,  Alexander,  Euander, 
Periander,  Teucer,  &e.  •  and  these  Adjectives ; 

aeger,  sick  niger,  black  sacer,  sacred 

Afer,  African  piger,  slow  scaber,  rough 

ateTf  jet-black  impiger,  active  sinister,  on  left  hand 

creher,  frequent  pulcher,  beautiful  taeter,  JW 

glaber,  smooth  uber,  red  vafer,  cunning 

macer,  lean 

also  nostev,  our,  Tester,  your. 

Mulciber,   Vulcan,  and  dexter,  on  the  right  hand,  are  declined 
with  and  without  e  in  the  other  forms ;  as, 

Mulcib^r-i  or  Mulcibri  (also  Mulcibris) ; 
dexter,  dextera  or  dextra,  dexterum  or  dextrum. 

Some  Substantives  use  the  form  in  ns  as  well  as  that  in  er :  as, 
Euander  or  Euandms  in  Virgil ;  Maeander  or  Maeandms. 
Greek  7.  The  Greek  Nominative  and   Accusative  forms  of  Personal  and 

forma.     Local  Names,  with  a  few  Appellatives,  in  te,  dn,  Masc.  and  Fern.,  dn, 
Neut,  are  frequently  nsed  in  Latin  poetry,  but  rare  in  prose :  as, 

Ace. 
Cniddn 
Pegasdn 
Troildn 
Sam5n 

Panthii,  Voc.  of  Panthiis  (Udi^Bovs)  occurs  in  Virgil. 

8.  The  Greek  Genitive  Plural  in  on  («y)  is  found  in  Latin. 
Sallust  has  \colonia  Theraedn/  'Philaenon  arae/  for  Theraeomm, 
Philaenorum.  So  Georgicon  is  written  for  Georgicomm,  from 
QeoTgic^tthe  Georgics  :  epigrammaton  is  used  by  Martial. 
Q^^jgj.  9.  Besides  the  names  of  countries,  islands,  plants,  &c.  already  men- 
tioned (see  §  18),  only  four  genuine  Latin  words  of  this  Declension  are 
Feminine,    These  are : 


Norn. 

Nom. 

MeleagrSs 
Troilds 

arct6s 
barbitds 

Tli&n  (also  Ace.) 
Suni5n  (also  Ace.) 

lotte 
scorpite 

§23. 
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alvos,  paunch  yannuB,  winnawing-fan 

hmnus,  ground  colus,  distaff 

vhich  last  word,  in  some  fonnSi  is  of  the  U-decleDsion  (4). 

The  Greek  word  arctiis,  bear^  is  Feminine  when  it  signifies  the  eon- 
stellation.    Other  Greek  Feminine  words  are : 

carbasus,  a  linen  curtain  or    phams,  lighthouse  (VaL  Fl.  rii. 

sail  85) 

atomns,  atom  (C.  Fin.  \.  6)        dialectns,  dialect  (Soet  Tib,  66) 
Many   more  are  cited  by  Grammarians,  bnt  without  good  classical 
authority  for  their  use.  Barbitos  (ub),  lute,  is  common.   Female  names 
in  mn,  though  Neuter  by  form,  become  Feminine  by  meaning  (Synesis) : 
as  '  Mea  Glycerium.* — Ter. 

10.  Adjectives  of  three  Endings,  in  -ns  -a  -nm,  -er 
and  -er  -ra  nun,  follow  the  Second  and  First  Declensions. 


Mabg. 

Fem 

Neut. 

aa. 

as  xDenBa 

asbellum 

dominus    . 

bonus 

bona 

bonum 

good 

puop  .     .     . 

tenep 

tenera 

tenerum 

tender 

magister    . 

niger 

nigra 

nigrum 

black 

BlNQlTLAB. 

M. 

F. 

K. 

N. 

bonns 

bona 

bonnin 

V. 

bone 

bona 

bonmn 

Ace.  bonam « 

bonam 

bonnni 

a. 

bonl 

bonae 

bonl 

D. 

bono 

bonae 

bono 

Abl. 

bono 

bonft 

bono 

N. 

tener 

tenera 

tenemm 

V. 

tener 

tenera 

tenenun 

Ace. 

tenenun 

teneran 

1             tenenun 

a. 

tenerl 

tenerae 

teneri 

D. 

tenero 

tenerae 

tenero 

Abl. 

tenero 

tenera 
Plural. 

tenero 

M. 

p. 

N. 

N. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

V. 

boni 

bonae 

bona 

Ace. 

bonos 

bonas 

bona 

G. 

bononun 

\          bonam 

m           bononun 

r. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

Abl. 

bonis 

bonis 

bonis 

N. 

teneri 

tenerae 

tenera 

V. 

tenerl 

tenerae 

tenera 

Ace. 

teneros 

teneras 

tenera 

G. 

tenerom: 

m        teneran 

am         teneronun 

D. 

tenerls 

teneris 

teneris 

Abl. 

teneris 

tenerls 

tenerls 

Table  of 
Adjeo 
tivesin 
the  Se- 
cond and 
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H. 

F. 

K. 

N. ,    nigep 

nigra 

nigmin 

V.      nigep 

nigra 

nigmm 

Ace.  nigmm 

nigram 

nigram 

G,     nigri 

nigrae 

nigri 

D.      nigro 

nigrae 

nigro 

Abl.  nigro 

nigra 
Flu  HAL. 

nigra 

N.      nigrI 

nigrae 

nigra 

V.      nigrl 

nigrae 

nigra 

Ace.  nigros 

nigrae 

nigra 

Gt.     nigromm 

nigronua 

D.      nigrts 

nigris 

nigrie 

Abl.  nigrfti 

nigrie 

nigrie 

THIRD  DECLENSION:   C0H80»A»T.  AND  X-NOUNS. 

24 

Third       The  Third  Declension  contains  two  chief  Divisions : 

Bion. '  I.  Nouns  with  Character  a  Consonant,  either  Mute, 

Nasal,  Liquid,  or  Sibilant. 
II.  Nouns  with  Character  I-vocalis. 

1.  A  few  Consonant-nonns,  as  canis,  iuvenis,  vates,  seem  as  if 
they  were  I-nonns;  many  I-noims,  as  parens,  cohors,  seem  as  if 
they  were  Consonant-nouns,  and  many  appear  to  fluctuate  between  the 
two  divisions,  as  ciyitas,  seryitus.  The*^cause  of  this  uncertainty 
lies  in  the  unstable  nature  of  i-vocalis ;  which,  being  sometimes  stami- 
nal,  sometimes  vincular,  easily  changed  into  i,  easily  lost  by  syncope 
or  apocope,  does  not  always  furnish  a  sure  criterion  of  the  class  to 
which  the  Noun  belongs,  by  its  presence  or  absence. 

2.  In  this  Declension  the  Nominative-endings  are  numerous;  the 
chief  being  e,  n,  1,  r  (Sibilant,  Nasal,  and  Liquids),  of  which  e,  includ- 
ing X  (oe),  is  the  prevalent  ending.  Nominatives  which  end  in  o  have 
dropt  B.  The  rarer  endings  o,  t,  a,  e,  are  those  Neuter  words  which 
take  no  final  suffix. 

3.  The  vowel  of  the  true  Stem  is  often  shown  both  in  the  Noun-stem 
and  Nominative:  as,  dux  due-,  fax  fSc-,  &c.  Sometimes  the  Noun- 
stem,  not  the  Nominative,  shows  the  root-vowel:  as,  index  iudic- 
^true  form  die-),  comSs  comit-  (true  form  it-).  Sometimes  the  Nomi- 
native, not  the  Noun-stem,  shows  it:  as,  auspex  auspic-  (true  form 
spec-) ;  obses  obsid-  (true  form  sed-).  Sometimes  neither  of  the  two : 
as,  rem  ex  remig-  (true  form  ag-,  of  which  the  a  is  weakened  into  1  in 
the  open  syllable,  to  e  in  the  dose).  So  auceps  aucup-,  princeps 
prindp-  (true  form  in  each  c&p^),  no  men  nomin-  (Primitive  nAman). 

4.  The  following  Syllabus  shows  the  chief  Noun-stems  in  use,  with 
their  Nominative-forms.  Apocopated  I-nouns  are  included ;  and  indi- 
cated by  appending  i  to  the  consonant  of  the  Stem.  Of  such  words  the 
G-enitive  Plural  ends  in  Xnin.  Greek  Endings  and  Words  have  an 
asterisk  prefixed.    Adjectives  b^ve  A(^.  prefixed. 
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I.— GUTTURAL  STEMS. 

(To  form  the  Nom.  Sing,  the  Stem  adds  s,  which  meltA  with  the  pre- 
ceding Gnttmral  into  s,  and  in  6.  21.  changes  t  into  o.) 


Stem 


1.  ac- 

2.  ac- 


3.  aec- 

4.  ec- 

I     5.  ec- 

6.  ic- 

7.  ic- 

8.  ic- 

9.  oc- 

10.  6c- 

11.  lic- 

12.  uc- 
13.*yc- 
14.*^c- 

15.  anc- 

16.  Ic- 

17.  nc- 

18.  rc- 

19.  eg- 

20.  eg- 

21.  3g. 

22.  ig. 

23.  6g- 

24.  ug. 

25.  xkg- 
26.*yg. 

27.*ng- 
28.«yeh- 
29.    .    . 


Nam.  S. 


-ax 
-ax 


-aex 
-ex 

-ex  (ec) 

-ex 

-ix 

• 

-IX 

*-ox 
-ox 

-ux 
-nx 

*-yX 

-aux 
-Ix 
-nx 
-rx 

-ex 

-ex 

-ex 

-ix 

-ox 

-unx 

-ux 

*-iix 

•-yx 


Examples 


fax  fac-,  f.  torch ;  *corax  cor&c-,  m.  raven 
pax  pac-,   f.  peace;   Aiax  Aiac-,    m.   Ajax; 

^hrax  Thrac-,   m.    Thracian;  Adj.  ferax 

fenc-i-f  fruitful,  &c. 
faex  faec-,  f.  lees 
nex  nee-,  f.  death.    Variant:  senex  sen-  (for 

senec-)i  m.  old  man 
yervex  verrec-,  m.  wether ;  halec  halec-,  n.  JUK- 

pickle  (also  halex,  f.) 
index  iudic-,  c.  judge ;  carex  caric-,  f.  sedge, 

&c. ;  Adj.  simplex  simplic-i-,  eimvle,  &c. 
calix  calic-,  m.  cup ;  filix  fiUc-,  f.  fern ;  *Cilix 

Cilic-,  m.  CUician 
radix  radic-,  t  root ;  *phoeniz  phoenic-,  m« 

(fabulous  bird) ;  A^j.  felix  feHc-i-,  happy,  &c. 
^Cappadox  Cappadoc-,  m.  Cappadocian 
vox  Toc-i  f.  voice ;  Adj.  ferox  feroc-i-,  haughty, 

&c. 
dux  due-,  c.  leader ;  Adj.  trux  trfic-i-,  cruel,  &c. 
lux  luc-,  f.  light ;  Pollux  Polluc-,  m. 
*calyx  calyc-,  m.  btid ;  *Eryx  Eryc-,  m. 
*bombyx  bombyo-,  m.  ailk-toorm 
(faux)  fauc-i-,  f.jaw 
falx  falc-i-,  f.  prunijig-hooky  sickle 
lanx  lanc-i-,  f .  dish ;  *ljnx  lync-,  c. 
arx  arc-i-,  f.  citadel ;  merx  merc-i-,  f.  merehan'- 

dize 
grex  greg-,  m.  jiock ;  *Lelex  Lel^g-,  m. 
rex  reg-,  m.  king\  lex  leg-,  f.  law 
remex  remig-,  m.  rower 
strix  strig-,  f.  screech-owl 
AUobrox  AUobrog-,  m.  AUobrogian 
coniunx  coniug-,  c.  husband  or  wife 
(frux)  friig-,  i.  fruit 
*Pliryx  Phryg-,  m.  Phrygian ;  *Styx  Styg-,  f. 

the  Styx 
^phalanx  phalang-,  f.  phalanx 
*onyx  onych-,  m.  (a  precious  stone) 
Variant :  nix  niv-i-  (for  ninguis),  f.  snow 
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IT.— DENTAL  STEMS. 

(The  Stem  adds  s  in  N.S.,  before  which  the  Dental  disappears,  as  anas 
for  anat-s,  nox  for  noct-s.  Sometimes  a  Nasal  also  disappears,  as 
elephas  for  elephant-s.  Short  Y  sometimes  becomes  i$,  as 
miles  for  milit-s.  S  sometimes  becomes  long  by  Compensation, 
as  pes  for  pSd-s.) 


Stem 


30.  St- 

31.  at- 

32.  et- 

33.  et- 

34.  It- 

35.  it- 

36.  it- 

37.  6t- 

38.  6t- 

39.  ut- 

40.  It- 

41.  ct- 

42.  ant- 

43.*ent- 

44.  ent- 

45.  ont- 

46.*ont- 
47.*unt- 

48.  rt- 

49.  ad- 

50.  ed- 

51.  ed- 

52.  aed- 


Nom.  a 

-as*-S 
-as 

-es 

-es 


-es 


-fit 
-is 

w 

-OS 
-OS 

-lis 
-Is 

-c  *-x 
-as  -ans 

Ms 
-ens 

-ons 

*-on  -0 
*-us  -Tins 
-rs 

-Ss 

-es 

-es 

-aes 


Examples 


anas  anSt-,  f.  duck ;  *poem&  poemat-,  n.  jioem 
actas  aetat-,  f.  age^  &c. ;  Maecenas  Maecenat-, 

m. ;  Adj.  nostras,  vestras,  &c. 
aries  ariet-,  m.  ram ;  seges  seggt-,  f.  corn-crop ; 

Adj.  praepSs  praepet-i-,  fttst-ftying,  &c. 
quies  quiet-,  f.  rest ;  *lebes  lebSt-,  m.  cauldron ; 

*Cres    CrSt-,    m.     Cretan ;    Adj.    locaples 

locuplet-i-,  wealthy 
comes  comit-,  c.  companion ;  Ac|j.  div^s  divit-, 

rich^  &c. 
capilt  capit-,  n.  head ;  Ac^.  praeceps  praecipit-i-, 

headlong,  &c. 
Us  lit-i-,  f.  strife ;  Samnis,  Samnit-i-,  m.  Sam- 

nite ;  Dis  Dit-,  m.  Pluto 
Adj.  compos  compot-,  possessing ;  impos  impot-, 

powerless 
dos  dot-,  f.  doujry ;  nepos  nepot-,  m,  grandson ; 

sacerdos  sacerdot-,  c  priest  or  priestess 
virtus  virtut-,  f.  virtue 
puis  pult-i-,  f.  pulse 

lac  lact-,  n.  mUk ;  ^Astyanax  Astyanact-,  m. 
^elephas  elephant-,  m.  elephant;  Fart,  amans 

amant-i-,  loving,  &c 
*Simois  Simoent-,  m.  the  Simois 
dens  dent-i-,  m.  tooth ;  mens  ment-i-,  f.  mind ; 

Adj.  recens  recent-i-,  fresh;  Part,   regens 

regent-i-,  ruling,  &c. 
fons  font-i-,  m.  fountain;    frons  front-i-,   f. 

forehead ;  Adj.  bifrons  bifront-i-,  two-faced 
*Xenophon  (o)  Xenophont-,  m. 
*Opus  Opunt-,  f. ;  *Hydrus  Hydrunt-,  m. 
are  nrt-i-,  f.  art,  &c ;  mors  mort-i-,  f.  death ; 

Adj.  iners  inert-i-,  inactive,  &c. 
yas  ySd-i-,    m.  surety   (in  person);  *lampiis 

lamp&d-,  f.  torch 
pes  ped-,  m.foot;  compes  comped-i-,  f.  fetter; 

Adj.  bipes  bipSd-i-,  two-footed,  &c. 
heres  hered-,  c.  heir;  merces  merced-,  f.  hire, 

reward 
praes  praed-,  m.  bondsman  (in  money) 
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Dental  Stems — continued. 


Stem 

Kom.  S. 

Examples. 

63.  id- 

54.  id- 

55.  *6d- 

56.  6d- 

57.  iid- 

58.  ud- 
69.  ♦yd- 

60.  aud- 

61.  nd- 

62.  rd- 

63. 

1 

-es 

-IS 

*-Ufl 

-OS 

-iis 

-us 
*-ys 
-aas 

-ns 
-p 

•             • 

obses  obsid-,  c.  hostage ;  Aclj.  des&  derid-,  lory 
lapis  lapid-,  m.  stone ;  cuspis  cuspid-,  f.  vomt ; 

*Pari8  Parid-,  m. ;  *Nai8  Naid-,  f. 
^tripus  tripod-,  m.  three-legged  stool',  *  Oedipus 

Oedip6d-,m. 
custos  custdd-  c.  guardian 
peciis  pecSd-,  f.  beast 

incus  incud-,  f.  anvil ;  palus  palud-,  f.  marsh 
*  chlamys  cblamyd-,  f.  mantle 
laus  laud-,  f.  praise ;  fraus  fraud-i-,  f.  deceit 
glans  gland-i-,  f.  awm ;  frons  frond-i-,  leaf 
cor  cord-,  n.  heart;  Adj.  concors  concord-i-, 

harmonious,  &c. 
rates,  seer,  has  the  form  of  an  I-noun ;  but  its 

true  stem  is  dental  (rat-),  Qen,  PI.  Tatum 

in. -LABIAL  STEMS. 

(The  Stem  adds  n  in  N.S.    Sometimes  i  becomes  e,  as  adeps.    Some 
MSS.  write  ps  for  bs,  as  urps  for  urbs.) 


Stem 


64.  ap- 

65.  ip- 

66.  6p- 


67.  *6p- 

68.  iip- 

69.  rp- 

70.  ab- 

71.  eb- 

72.  ib- 

73.  6b- 

74.  »yb- 

75.  *yp- 

76.  rb- 


Nom.  S. 


-aps 
-eps 
-ops 


*-ops 

-eps 
-rps 
-abs 

-ebs 

-ebs 
-obs 

*-ybs 

#-yp8 

-rbs 


Examples 


(daps)  dap-,  f.  banquet 

prlnceps  princJp-,  c.  chief 

(ops)  op-,  f.  help;  pi.  opes,  wealth;   *Pelops 

Pelop-,  m. ;-  *  Aethiops  Aethiop-,  Ethiopian  ; 

Adj.  inops  inop-i-,  resourceless 

*  hyc&ops  hydrop-,  m.  dropsy ;  *  Cyclops  Cy- 

clop-, m. 
auceps  auciip-,  m..  fowler 
stirps  stirp-i-,  c.  stocky  race 
trabs  trab-i-,  f.  beam,  stripe ;  Arabs  ArSb-,  m. 

Arabian 
plebs  pleb-i-,  f.  plebeian  order  (also  plebes,  3 

and  6) 
caelebs  caelib-,  m.  bachelor 
scrobs  (or  scrobis)  scrob-i-,  f.  ditch;  scobs  (or 

scobis)  scob-i-,  f.  sawdust 
*chalybs  chalyb-,  m.  steel 

•  gryps  gryp-,  m.  griffin 
urbs  urb-i-,  f.  city 
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IV.— NASAL  STEMS. 

takes  n  in  N.S.,  inserting  euphonic  p,  as  hiem-p-s.  W  takes  no  Nom. 
ending  in  most  stems,  aspecten,  m-;  in  many  it  is  dropt,  and  the 
Nom.  ending  becomes  o.  Except  sangnis  sanguin-s,  Salamis 
SalamiB-s.) 


Btem 

Nom.  S. 

Examples 

77.  m- 

-m-p-s 

hiemps  hieitt-,  f.  winter 

78.  »an- 

*-an 

*Pan-,  *  Titan-,  'paean- 

79.  en- 

-en 

ren  ren-i-,  m.  kidney ;  *splen-,«pfo«i ;  *siren-,  f. 
But  *  Hymen  HymSn-,  Anio  Anien-  m. 

80.  in- 

-en 

nomen  nomin-,  n.  name,  with  many  other  Neuter 

words;    pecten  pectin-,  m.  comh\    flamen, 

,    flamin-,  m.  priest  (of  some  god);  tubicen 

'    tubidn-,  m.  trumpeter ;  with  others  in  -cen, 

from  canere 

81.  in- 

-is 

sanguis  sanguin-,  m.  blood 

82.  in- 

-0 

homo  homin-,  m.  man ;  onigo  origm-,  f.  origin ; 
hirundo  hirundin-,  f.  wxSlow ;  Carthago  Car- 

thagin-,  Carthage ;  with  others  in  do,  go,  f. 
Except  ordo  or&i-,  m.  order ;  cardo  cardin-. 

m.  hinge ;  margo  maigin-,  c.  margin 

83.  *in- 

*-m 

*delphin-,  m.  dolphin 

84.  *m' 

*-is 

*  Salamis  Salamin-,  f. 

86.  6n- 

-0 

caro  cam-i  (for  caron-i-),  f.  Jle8h\  *Macedo 
Macedon-,  m.  Macedonian 

86.  on- 

-0 

ratio  ration-,  f.  reason,  with  a  large  number  of 
abstract    Fem.  Substantives    derived    &om 

Verbs.    Concrete  Nouns  are  Masc. :  as,  leo 

leon-,  lion ;  papilio  papilion-,  butterfly ;  with 

numeral  words,  as  unio,  temio,  senio,  &c. 

Proper  Names  follow  the  sex :  as,  luno,  f. ; 

*Zeno  Zenon-,  m. ;  *  Flato,  Platon-,  m. 

87.  *on- 

*-on 

*Sol6n-,  m. ;  *  Babylon-,  f. 

88.  *6n- 

#-6n 

*Arion  Arion-,  m. ;  *  Amazon  Amasson-,  f. ; 
*  sindon  sindon-,  f.  fine  linen 

o9.     •     • 

•      • 

canis,  c.  dog ;  iuvenis,  c.  young  person,  are  seem- 
ingly I-nouns,  but  really  their  stems  are 
Nasal:  can-  iuven-:  Ghen.  Plur.  can-um, 
iuven-um. 

§24. 
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v.— LIQUID  AND  SIBILANT  STEMS. 

(&  and  r  take  no  Nom.  ending.  Of  those  which  seem  tobe  S-«tem8,  the 
larger  nnmber  are  8-stems,  n  passing  into  r  between  Towels  gene- 
rally, and  a  rowel-change  often  occurring  in  Nom.  Sing.) 


Stem 

Kom.S. 

90. 

al- 

-a 

91. 

al- 

-al 

92. 

a- 

-a 

93. 

ai- 

-ol 

94. 

iil- 

-ul 

95. 

11- 

-1 

96.  ar- 


97.  ar- 

98.  ar- 

99.  ar- 
100.  er- 


101.  er- 

102.  er- 

103.  er- 

104.*er- 

105.  er- 

106.  ir- 

107.  or- 


108.  6r- 


109.  6r- 

110.  6r- 

111.  or- 


Examples 


-ar(ar) 


-ar 


-as 

ses 

-er 


-es 
-is 
-lis 

♦-er 

-er 
-is. 

-or 


-ur 


-us 

-or  -OS 
-or  -OS 


sal  8^-,  m.  salt;  Hannibal-,  m.  &c, 

animal  animal-i-,  n.  ammal;    Adj.  aeqnalis, 

aequal-i-,  equal,  &c. 
pugil-,  ra.  boxer ;  vigil-,  m.  toatcher ;  Ac^.  vigil 

vigii-i-,  watchful 
sol-,  m.  sun 

consiil-,  m.  connd ;  exsul-,  e.  banished  one. 
mel  mell-,  n.  kotify  (for  mel-tis,  Gr.  fiiXrrot) ; 

fel  fell-,  n.  ffall 
nectar-,  n.  nectar;   Caes&r-,  m.;  par  par-,  n. 

pair ;  lar  l£r-,  m.  household  god ;  A^j.  par 

par-i-,  egval;   impar-i-,  disp&r-i-,  une4[iial, 

&c. 
calc&r  calcar-i-,  n.  spur  (Adj.  stellaris  stellar-i-, 

starry,  &e.) 
mas  m&r-i-,  male 
Bss  ser-,  n.  brass,  bronze 
passer-,  m.  sparrow ;  papayer-,  n.  poppet  &c. 

Variant:  iter  itiner-,  n,  Joum^;  A^j.  pau- 
per-, poor,  &C. 
Ceres  Cerer-,  f. 

cinis  ciner-,  c.  ashes;  pulvis  pulySr-,  m.  dust 
genus    gener-,  n.  descent,  race,  &c     Venus 

Vener-,  f. ;  Ac^.  retiis  veter-,  ancient 
*aether  aether-,  m.  sky ;  *aer  aer-,  m.  atmo- 
sphere 
Ter-,  n.  spring ;  *crater-,  m.  cup,  bowl 
vis,  f.  force  (Ace.  vim,  Abl.  vi,  PI.  vires,  virium, 

&c.) ;  glis,  gliri-,  m.  dormouse. 
aequor-,  n.  surface,  sea ;  marmor-,  n.  marble, 

sea ;  *rhetor-,  m.  rhetorician ;  *Ne8t6r-,  m. 

Adj.  memor  memor-i-,  mindful.  See. 
robur  robor-,  n.  strong  wood;  ebur  ebor-,  n. 

ivory.    Variant :  iecur  iecor-  or  iecinor-,  n. 

liver 
lepiis  lepor-,  m.  hare ;  corpus  corpor-,  n.  body ; 

pignus  pignor-  or  pigner-,  n.  pledge,  &c. 
arbor  (arbos)  arbor-,  f.  tree 
honor  (bonds)  honor-,  m.  honour ;  uxor  uxor-, 

f.  wife ;  soror  soror-,  f.  sister.    Adj.  melior 

melior-,  better ;  with  other  Comparatives,  m. 

andf. 
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Liquid  and  Sibilant  Stems — continued. 


Stem 


112.  or- 

113.  6r- 

114.  iir- 

115.  ur- 

116.  iir- 


117.  rr- 
/br- 


118.-^ 


CP- 

tr- 


119.  8- 

120.  ss- 


121.  u- 

122.  ov- 


128.  *y- 


Nom.  S. 


-OS 

■us 
■ur 


Examples 


-8 
-8 


123. 

*e- 

*-eu9 

124. 

»e- 

*-03 

125. 

♦i- 

*-i 

126. 

*o- 

*<-69 

127. 

*o- 

*-6 

flos  flor-,  ra.  flower ;  6s  or-,  n.  mouthy  face 
Adj.  melius  melior-,  'with  other  Comparatiyes  n. 
vultiir-,  m.  vtdture  ;  fulgiir-,  n,  lightning ;  Ligur 
or  Ligus,  Ligiir-,  m.  Ligurian 
■ur         fur-,  m.  thief 

-us         tellus  telliir-,   f.  land,  earth;  mus  mur-,  m. 
mouse ;  iiis  iiir-,  n.  right j  law ;  iiis  iur-,  n. 
gravy ^  broth.    Adj.  plus  plur-i-,  n.  more 
-ar         far  farr-,  n.  meal 

-ber        imber  imbr-i-,  m.  shower ;  September,  October, 
&c.  m.     Adj.  celeber  celebr-i-,/a»20iw,  salu- 
ber  salubr-i-,  healthy 
•cSr        Adj.  acer  acr-i-,  keen 

•ter        pater  patr-,  m*  father;  mater  matr-,  f.  mother; 
Adj.  paluster  palustr-i-,  marshy ,  &c, 
vas  vas-,  n.  vessel 

OS  oss-i-,  n.  (for  ost-i-,  Gr.  Hffrcoy),  bone ;  as 
ass-i-,  m.  (a  weight  and  coin) 

VI.— tr-  AND  V-STEMS. 

grus  grii-,  c.  crane ;  sus  sii-,  c.  swine ;  Dat.  AbL 

PI.  subus  or  suibus 
luppiter  loT-,  m.  Jupiter ;  bos  bov-,  c.  ox  or 

cow;  Gen.  PI.  boum;  Dat.  Abl.  bobos  or 

bubus 

VII.— GREEK  VOWEL-STEMS.' 

*Orphous  Orphe-,  m. 

*cpos,  n.  epic  poem ;  melos,  n.  lyric ;  PI.  mclo 

*sinapi  sinapi-,  n.  mtisiard 

♦heros  hero-,  m.  ?iero 

*echo  echo-,  f.  (Gen.  echiis  for  echo-os ;  the  other 

cases  in  6.    But  *Dido,  *Sappho,  also  form 

on-) 
-ys       *Coty3  Coty-,  m. ;  *Erinys  Eriny-,  f. 


-us 


I  nOODB. 


5.  I-nouns,  as  a  rule,  have  Xum  in  Genitive  Plural:  except  apis, 
bee,  which  usually  has  apum,  and  yolucris,  bird,  which  has  volu- 
cram,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Genitive  of  volucer,^^.  Men  sis 
usually  has  mensuin ;  punis,  panum.  The  i  of  the  Gen.  is  often  cast 
out,  diiefly  by  poets :  as,  parentum  i&c  parentXum. 

I-nouns  fall  into  eight  classes  according  to  their  mode  of  forming 
Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Ablative  Singular;  and,  in  Neuters, 
Nom.  and  Ace.  Plural  alsOw 
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Class  1.— Nom.  Is,  Ace.  Im,  AbL  I.  Ctamck 

Feminine.  Ifuenlliie.  noons. 

(a)  buns,  plouffhtail       sitis,  thirst  cacomis,  cueundtfr 
T&via,  noarscTieu 

tnssis,  coiLgh 

(b)  Names  of  Towns  Fem.:  as,  Hi  spalls,  Seville, 

(c)  Names  of  Rivers  Masc. :  as,  Luis,  the  Gariffliano, 

(d)  Greek  I-nouns:  as,  poesis,  £  poetry^  Charybdis,  f.,  Nabii, 
m.,  form  Voc.  1,  Ace.  In  or  Im,  as  poesl,  poesYn  (Im). 

Cncnmis  is  also  declined  cucumSr-,  like  cinis,  pal  vis. 
Observe  also  the  adverbial  phrases  ad  omussim,  ezamussim,  hy  rule, 
aeeuraielt/f  from,  a  disused  noun,  amussis. 
CiAss  2. — ^Nom.  Is,  Ace  Im  or  em,  Abl.  I  or  6. 
This  class  is  wholly  Feminine. 

davls,  k^,  em  (Im),  S  (i)      sementis,  ued-iime,  Im  (em),  h  (I) 
febris,/<n)i0r,  im  em«  I  6         strigilis,  flesh-brueh,  em  (Im),  I  (Jt) 
navis,  ship,  Im  em*  1  S  messis,  harveett  em  (Im),  6 

piippis,  stem,  Im  (em),  I  6     restis,  r(me,  Im  (em),  6 

securis,  hatchet^  Im  (em),  I 

Class  3. — ^Nom.  Is,  er,  Ace.  em,  Abl.  I  or  6. 
Masculine : 

amnis,  river^  S,  i  orbis,  circle,  world,  6  (I) 

fustis,  bludgeon,  S,  I  postis,  door-poet,  6  (I) 

ignis,  fire,  I,  S  ongnis,  daw,  nail,  6  (I) 

Also   imber,    shower,    S    f,    with    Names    of    Months   in    er,    as 
September,  and  many  Substantives  originally  Acyective :  as, 

aedilis,  edile,  S  (I)  natalis,  birthday,  I  {j6) 

affinis,  kinsman,  i  (S)        rivalis,  rival,  I  (fi) 

canalis,  canal,  i  (1^) 

Feminine : 

avis,  bird,  omen,  S  I  neptis,  grand-daughter,  I  6 

bills,  bile,  6  i 

Common : 

anguis,  snaJce,  S  I  finis,  end,  boundary,  S  (i) 

civis,  citieen,  i  («)  patruelis,  cousin,  h  (i) 

Snpellectilis,  t.  furniture,  is  dipt  into  supellez  in  Nom.  S.    In 
Abl.  8.  it  has  «  or  I. 
Finis,  originally  Feminine,  is  so  foond  only  in  the  Singular,  and  rarely. 
Words  of  Class  3  when  they  become  Proper  Names  have  1^  only  in 
Abl.  S.:  as,  luvenale,  Martiale,  Latiare. 
Class  4.— Nom.  Is  (er),  Ace.  em,  Abl.  I. 

This  Class  comprises  the  Masc.  and  Fern,  forms  of  Adjectives  in 
ls>  Is,  0,  like  tristis,  and  er,  -rls,  >rfi,  like  acer,  celer :  as, 
gravis  heavy  difficilis        difficult,  &c, 

Igvls  light  celeber  famous 

levls  smooth  paluster        marshy,  &e, 

facilis  easy 

Bat  theb  Neuter  Forms,  triste,  acre,  &c.,  belong  to  Class  7* 

D 
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C1.A88  5.— -Nom.  Urn,  Sr,  Aoc.  em,  AbL  & 

yezmis,  toorm 
uter,  leathern  bottle 
venter,  belly 


Maacaline 
axis,  axle 
dnnis,  hiaid-leg 
crinis,  hair 
ensis,  sword 
fascis,  bundle 
follis,  bellows 
mensis,  month 
paniB,  loaf 
pi8cis,/8^ 
toms,  brand 
Tectis,  lever 


vallis,  vale 
vestis,  garment 
yitis,  vine 

Cknmnon 
callis,  fath 
corbis,  basket 
fanis,  rope 
sentis,  thorn 
testis,  witness 
torquis  (es),  collar 
linter,  boat 


rapes,  crag 
sedes,  seat 
suboles,  offspring 
vulpes  (ia),  fox 


cassis,  net  (usually 
Plural) 
Feminine 
apis,  bee 
auris,  ear 
cutis,  cuiide 
OYis,  ewe 
pellis,  hide 
pestis,  plague 

Cu^ss  6. — ^Nom.  es  (strengthened  £rom  Y-s),  Ace.  em,  Abl.  S. 
All  in  this  Class  are  Feminine,  except  Male  Names  (which  are 
very    numerous,    as    Demosthenes,    Xerxes),   and    the    two    Nouns, 
acinaces,  m.  scimitar,  verres,  m.  boar-pig:  as, 
caedes,  lopping,  feles  (is),  cat 

bloodshed  indoles,  disposition 

cautes,  rock  moles,  pHe 

dades,  defeat  nubes,  cUmd 

femes,  hunger  (Abl.  e)   proles,  offspring 

Class  7.— Nom.  S.  «  (al,  ar),  Abl.  5,  Nom.  Plur.  UL 
These  are  all  Neuter  Nouns. 

(a)  condave,  chamber        insigne,  ensign 
cubUe,  bed-room,         monile,  necklace 

couch  mare,  sea 

(b)  Neuters  in  ftl-i-,  ar-1- :  as, 

animal,  animal  vectigal,  tdU 

toral,  soforcover  calcar,  spur 

All  these  words  (setting  aside  mare,  rete),  are  evidently  Neuter 
Adjectives  derived  from  Substantives;  i  (fori)  being  apocopated  in 
division  (b) :  as  toral  for  torale  (from  torus,  couch),  exemplar  for  exem- 
plare  (from  exemplum,  example).  This  renders  it  probable  that  mare 
and  rete  are  likewise  of  adjectival  nature.  The  short  quantity  of  &1, 
ttr  after  the  removal  of  1,  results  from  the  tendency  to  shorten  vowels 
before  final  Liquids  in  Latin. 

Some  Names  of  Towns  are  like  rete:  as,  Praeneste,  Beate ;  these 
take  Abl.  S.  «.    Also  Mount  Soracte. 

CiAss  8. — ^This  indudes  all  other  Substantives  and  Adjectives  which 
drop  1  in  Nom.  Sing.,  thus  assuming  the  form  of  Consonant-nouns. 
Many  of  them  appear  in  the  Syllabus. 

Such  I-nouns  are : 

(1)  Nouns  with  two  Consonants  before  1 :  as, 

dens  dentrl-,  m. ;  nox  noct-1-,  f. ;  urbs  urb-1-,  f.,  &c. 
with  all  Adj^ectives  and  Participles  in  ns  (nt-l-)  :  as, 
amans  amant-1-,  recens  recent-1-,  &c. 

(2)  Adjective  Stems  in  ac-i-,  lo-i-,  00-i-,  &c. :  as, 

feraz  ferac-1-,  feliz  felic-1-,  ferox  fezoc-1-,  &c. 


ovile,  sheepfold 
rete,  net  (Abl.  1  S) 
sedile,  seat 

lacun&r,  ceiling 
exemplar,  pattern 
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(3)  Stems  in  mm  at-1-,  is  ik-1-,  many  of  which  are  (Gentile :  as, 

Aipinas  Azpinat-I-,  Samnis  Sanmit-l-, 
Thus  also 

optimates  (PL),  optimatrl-  compes  takes  oomped-l-um 

penates  (PL),  penat-l-  semtus  has  servitiit-l-iim  and  ser 

civitas,  with  many  other  yitntnm 

Feminines  in  as,  takes  palus  palud-l-nm  and  palndimi 

Chen.  PL  in  Zmn  and  mn 

with  other  finctnating  words :  as,  dos,  locuples,  &c. 

In  some  instances  the  change  of  form  is  due  to  pnzely  metrical 
reasons:  as  when  Virgil  writes  alituum  for  alitnm. 

(4)  The  following  have  Qen.  PL  Zmn : 

OS  (ossi-)         fraus  lis  mns  plus 

(faux)  glis  mas         niz  yis 

To  as  belong  both  ass-l-nm  and  assmn. 
Of  many  words  no  GenitiTe  Plural  occurs.    Such  are : 

lux  sal  cor 

pax  sol  OS  (oris),  &c. 

5.  (1)  The  Locatiye  Case  ended  in  1.  Fragmental  instances  survived  Notes  on 
to  classical  times :  as,  ruri,  in  the  country,  luci,  indaylightf  temperi,  Csmb. 
in  season;  Tiburi,  at  Tibur,  Carthagini,  at  Carthage,    In  Local 
Names  1  became  flattened  into  e,  as  Tibure,  at  Tibur,    The  Plural 
Locative  ends  in  Ibiis,  as,  Gadibus,  o^  Gadea, 

(2)  The  Dative  Singular  had  an  old  form  in  e,  retained  in  some 
classical  phrases:  as,  'triumviri  auro  argento  ere  flando  feriundo/ 
See  Oic.  Fam.  vii.  13.  'lure  Eomae  dicundo,*  Liv.  xlii.  28.  Virgil 
has  ore  for  ori,  Ge,  i.  430.  Another  old  Dative  Ending  was  ei :  as, 
'  forma  virtutel  parisimia/  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 

(3)  Some  words  in  -alia,  -Ilia,  -aria,  &c.,  chiefly  names  of  festivals, 
use  the  Gen.  Plur.  form  of  DecL  2  :  as,  *  Compitaliorum,'  Cic;  'anci- 
liorum,'  Hor.    So  vasa,  vasorum  (Liv.),  and  D.  Abl.  vasis. 


6. 

I.  CONSONANT-NOUNS. 

Tables 
of  the 
Third 

1 

.  Mascuunb  and  Feminiite. 

> 

(1.)  GUTTURAL  STBM&. 

Declen 
Bion. 

81NGUT.A11. 

Judge,  c. 

rootjt. 

voiceft 

Jtinff,m. 

N.V. 

index 

radix 

vox 

rex 

— » 

Ace 

iudic- 

radic- 

voe- 

reg- 

em 

Gen. 

iudic- 

radic- 

voc- 

reg- 

U 

Dat. 

iudic- 

radic- 

voc- 

reg- 

I 

AbL 

iudic- 

radic- 

voc- 
Flubal. 

reg- 

« 

N.V.  A. 

iudic- 

radic- 

voc- 

reg- 

es 

Gen. 

indifJ- 

radiC- 

voC- 

reG- 

mn 

• 

D.AbL 

indic- 

»  Porl 

radic- 

voc- 

reg- 
42,  &c. 

IbM 

7om.  S.  Es 

^dinffs,  886  820:  also  p. 

d2 
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(X.)  IXBSTAL  SaEMBL 


N.V. 
Aec 


AbL 


eoDU^ 


eamit- 
eomii- 


Tirius 

TUtUt- 

Tiitntp 


N.V.A. 
Gen. 
D.  Abl. 

MStet- 
aestaT- 

aestat- 

( 

K.V. 

Am. 

Gen. 

Bat. 

AbL 

prinespa 
prindp- 
pzindp- 
prindp- 
piuieip- 

comiT- 
oomit- 


TUtot- 

TiitnT- 
Tiitat- 


ytel,  in. 

pes 

p«d. 

ped- 

ped. 
peD- 
ped- 


(S.)  LABIALk  NASAL,  AHD  n-STEMS. 


N.V.A.  prindp- 
Gen.  prindlP- 
D.AbL    prindp- 


L  enow,  c. 

tnbs  g'™ 

tr&b-  gra** 

trab-  gni~ 

tvab-  gni" 

txab-  gni* 

Funui. 

trab-  gni* 

tiaB-  grU- 

tiab-  gvQ' 


leo 

Ifion- 

lecm- 

leon- 

leon- 

kon- 
leoN- 
leon- 


Tirgo 

Tiigin- 
Tizgin- 
▼ugin- 

Tugin- 
yiigiN- 
Tiigin- 


(4.)  UQUID  AND  SIBILANT  STEIOS. 


N.V. 


ren. 
Dat. 
AbL 

N.V.A. 

Gen. 

D.AbL 


Imip.iii. 

amor 

amor- 

amor- 

amor- 

amor- 

aanOT- 

amoB- 

amor- 


108 

lor- 

TCft- 

xor- 
zor- 

Tor- 
zoB- 

TCft- 


8IKOUI.AB. 

mnlier 

nralier- 

mulier- 

mulier- 

mulier- 


N.V.A. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
AbL 

N.V.A. 

Gen. 
D.AbL 

Greek 
uiakeD. 


head 
capfit 
capit- 
capit- 
capit- 

capit- 

capiT- 

capit- 


nomen 
nomin- 
nomin- 
nomin- 


eimder,c 
dnis 
dnSr- 
dner- 
dner- 
dner- 


mnlier-       dner- 
mnlieB-      dneB- 
mulier-       dner-"* 

2.  Nkutbb. 
SnrouiAB. 
right 
ins 
inr- 
inr- 
inr- 


Plvbal. 
n/ymin-    inr- 
nomiN-  inR- 
nomin-    iur- 


vork 

opiis 

op5r- 

oper- 

oper- 

oper- 

opeB- 

oper- 


/aaker,m, 

pater 

patr- 

patr- 

patr- 

patr- 

patr- 

patB- 

patr- 


hod9 
oorp^ 
oorpor- 
corpor- 
coppor- 

corpor- 

oorpoB- 

corpor- 


is 

I 
6 


nms 


Xa 

I 
6 


Is 

I 
6 


Xbos 


is 

I 


HKIa 


forms,  as  poem&  poemSt-,  po^m,  are  dedined  like  capnt^  but 
AbL  PL  in  Is :  poematis. 
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IL  X-NOUNS 

• 

I.  Mascuumb  AiTD  FExnnirB. 

BcrGVIAR. 

eouffhft 

ship,  t 

harveM,L 

Jtrttin, 

tkamtr.vu 

N.V. 

Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Abl. 

tussiM 

tnssim 

hisste 

tnssi 

tussl 

navXs          messls              ignis 
navim  em  messem  (Im)  ignen 
naris          messls              ignis 
nayi            messi                igni 
naTl  e         messe               ignl  • 

imbCr 
imbrsm 
imbris 
imbit 
imbrl  (•) 

Plural. 

N.V. 

Ace. 
Gen. 
D.Abl. 

tnssSs 
tosses  is 
tusslom 
tusslbns 

navis 
navSsis 
naYZmn 
naTibvs 

messSs 
messSsis 
messZiUB 
messtbns 

ignSs          imbris 
ignite  Is      imbris  fs 
ignXiim      imbrXiuB 
ignibos      imbxtbos 

SfNGULAB. 

ewe,t. 

ehud,t. 

toalh,m. 

Ctfjf.f. 

moMf.m. 

N.V. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

AbL 

oris 

OV-' 

OT- 

OT- 

ov- 

nubes 

nub- 

nub- 

nnb- 

nub- 

dens 
dent- 
dent* 
dent- 
dent* 

PLURATi. 

urbs 
nrb- 
nrb- 
nrb- 
urb- 

mns 

mur- 

mnr- 

mnr- 

mnp- 

em 
is 

i 
« 

N.V. 

Ace. 
Gen. 
D.Abl 

ov- 
ov- 
ov- 

ov- 

nnb- 
nub- 
nub- 
nnb- 

dent- 
dent- 
dent- 
dent- 

nrb- 
urb- 
nrb- 
urb- 

mnr- 
mnr- 
mnr- 
mnr- 

8s 
Ssis 

Znm 
ibi&s 

The  Ending  of  the  Accusative  Floral  of  I-nouns  fluctuates  in  MSS. 
between  Is  and  es,  the  form  Is  prevailing. 


N.  V.  A. 

Oen. 
Dat. 
Abl. 


N.  V.  A. 
Gen. 
D.  Abl. 


rets 
retls 
ret! 
retl  («) 


retia 

retZum 

retlbus 


2.  Nbutkb. 

SiNOULAB. 

sofa-cover 
toral 
toralls 
torall 
torall 

Plural. 


tpur 
calcar 
calcaris 
calcarl 
calcail 


toralla        calcaria 
toralZnm    calcarZnm 
torallbvs    calcaribus 


bene 

08 

ossls 

ossi 

osse 


ossa 
ossZnm 

osstbns 
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m.  GREEK  NOUNS. 

7-8.  BraauLAB. 

Iptut,  0.  Fhrtnian,  m.  cauldron,  m.   toreh^  f .   hero,  m. 

(1)  N.  V.  lynx  Phryx      lebes      lamp&s      heros 

Ace.  lync-  Phryg-     lebdt- 

Gen.  lync-  Phryg-     lebet- 

Bat.  lync-  Phryg-     lebet- 

AbL  lync-  Phryg-     lebet- 


lampad-  hero- 

lampad-  hero- 

lampad-  hero- 

lampad-  hero- 


N.  V.  lync^ 

Ace.  lync- 

Gen.  lynC- 

D.  Abl.  lync- 


Plubal. 

Phryg-     lebet-     lampad-  hero- 

Phiyg-     lebet-     lampad-  hero- 

PhiyG-    lebeT-    lampaD-  herO- 

Phiyg-     lebet-     lampad-  hero- 


&(em) 
te(te) 
1(1) 


6m 


n>iui 


Obs.  The  Accusatives  in  &,  fte  are  found  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry. 

The  Gen.  Sing,  in  ta  and  Dat.  Sing,  in  1  are  poetic  and  rare. 

A  Gen.  Plur.  in  Sn  and  Dat.  Abl.  Plur.  in  si  (-sin)  are  poetic  and 
very  rare,  as  Chalyb-on,  Troa-si  (-sin). 


(2) 

SnrouitAB^ 

Nam. 

V. 

Aoc 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl 

i 

m. 

I.  Pers-eiie  . 

eu 

emn     ea 

el    1    eos 

eo  ell 

eo 

II.  Achill-eiie 

eu 

ea 

el      eos 

el 

(eo) 

m. 

ra.  Achill-ee  . 

6 

en         em 

to      1 

I 

e  1 

m. 

lY.  Socrat-es  . 

6 

em        en 

to      1 

I 

«(«) 

m. 

V.  Pericl-es  .  'e  9e 

em  en   ea 

to      1 

I 

8 

m. 

vi.Thal-ee    {'|* 

em        en 
etem    eta 

(to) 
WIm 

8tl 

8 
8t8 

} 

m. 

vn.  tigr-le      j  lis 
(PI.  tigres)     1  I 

In          Im 
Idem    Idft 

Idls  Idta 

Id! 

1 
Id8 

} 

f.m. 

^                   r  Is 
VIII.  Par-Is,  m.   •[  L 

In          Im 
Idem    Idft 

Idls'ld6s 

Id! 

Id8 

} 

f.m. 

IX.  poes-ls,  f.    I 

In          Im 

to 

I 

1 

f.m. 

X.  Atl-as.     .  ft 

antemanta 

antto  antes 

ant! 

ant8 

m. 

XI.  Tiph-ys,m.j^ 

yn   ym  j^ft 

f6m 

ft 

y« 

m.f. 

XII.  Sapph-9     .  o 

5  (onem) 

Os  (onto) 

«(ani) 

8  (one) 

f. 

xm.  mel-ds  .     .  ds 

ds 

eds 

.    • 

t  ■ 

n. 

XIV.  poem-a.    .  a 

a 

fttto 

ftti 

ftte 

n. 

• 

Examples : 

I.  Pelens,  Tydens 
II.  in.  TJlixeus,  Ulixes 

IV.  Thucydides,  Demosthenes 

V.  Eteocles,  Agathocles 

VI.  Laches,  Chremes 

vm.  Acis,  Daphnis,  Alcestis 
IX,  Memphis,  Liris,  Chaiybdis 


X.  gigsB.  Pallas 
XI.  Capys,    Enny-s    (which  has 

Plur.  8s,  -fts,  -nm,  -sin) 
xn.  echo,  Dido,  Manto 

XIII.  epos  (Plur.  N.  V.  A.  -8) 

XIV.  aenigma,    riddle    (Plur.    N. 

y.  A.  -ftta,  D.  AbL  fttto) 
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(a)  Classes  i.  n.  fluctuate  between  Declensions  2,  8:  the  foinier 
usual  in  prose,  the  latter  in  poetiy. 
Classes  in.  it.  y.  fluctuate  between  Declensions  1,  2,  8 ;  1  and 

2  prevailing  in  prose,  3  in  poetiy. 
Classes  yu  tii.  vm.  fluctuate  between  I-dedension  and  Oon- 
sonant-declension :    also    between    Latin   and    Qreek  Case- 
forms.    The  I-declension  and  Latin  Cases  prevail  in  prosa, 
the  Greek  Cases  in  poetry,  which  however  uses  the  two  forms 
of  Declension  equally. 
With  Form  i.  compare  the  Declension  of  Perses  (DeeL  L).    The 
latter  form  is  used  by  Cicero  for  the  Macedonian  king;  the  form 
Perseus  by  livy. 

9.  I.  Gender  op  Consonant-nouns  and  Clipt  I-nouns.        o«iider 

IntlM 

(For  Gender  dependent  on  meaning,  see  p.  28. 8).  Third 

A.  Gnttural,  Dental,  and  Labial  Nouns  are  in  general    aton. 
Feminine. 

(1)  Masculine  Exceptions : 

(a)  a.  Ghittural  Nouns  in  ez  Yo-,  Ix  Yo-,  yx  fe-f  yx  fc-,  uas 

nno-:  as,  pollez,   thwmb^  &c. ;  calix,  cti/p\  calyx,  lmd\ 
bombyx,  silkworm ;  quincunx,  &c.  But  some  are  common : 
as,  cortex,  bark ;  imbrex,  tUe ;  silex,  basalt 
jS.  Also  grex,  flock;    and    Qreek   Nouns   in  ax  fte-;  as, 
thorax,  breastplate. 

(b)  a.  Dental  Nouns  in  Urn  Yt-,  as  poples,  knee  (but  meiges, 

sheaf,  is  Fern.) 
jS.  Also  paries,  hotisewall ;  dens,  tooth,  with  compounds 
(except bidens,  sheep.  Fern.)  ;  fons,  fountain ;  mons,  moun- 
tain ;  pons,  bridge ;  rudens,  cable ;  parts  of  the  as,  quadrans, 
triens,  &c. ;  pes,  foot ;  lapis,  stone ;  with  Ghreek  Nouns  in 
aa  ant-,  ea  et-:  as,  adamas,  adamant;  lebes,  caldron. 

(c)  Greek  Labial  Nouns:  as,  hydrops,  chalybs.    See  Stllabus. 

(2)  Exceptions  of  Common  Gender : 
Guttural :  calx,  heel.    Labial :  adeps,  stirps. 

(3)  Neuter  Exceptions : 

Guttural :  halec.    Dental :  cor,  lac,  caput,  with  Greek  Nouns  in 
a  at-,  as  poema.    See  Stllabtts. 

B.  Nasal  Noims  are  of  various  Genders. 

1.  M-stem :  hiem-p-s  hiem-,  tointer,  is  Feminine. 

2.  (a)  ir^stems: 

a.  Masculine : 

(a)  Nouns  of  Concrete  meaning  in  o  on-:  ligo,  spade,  papilio, 
butterfly,  pugio,  poniard,  sermo,  discourse,  &c. ;  with  Numerals 
in  o  on-  :  unio,  ace,  senio,  sice,  &c. 

(j3)  Nouns  in  en-,  as  ren-,  kidney. 

iy)  Sanguis  sanguin-,  blood,  delphin-,  dolphin,  and  turbo  turbln-, 
top,  whirlfoind. 
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jS.  Feminine: 

(a)  Verbal  Nouns  of  Abstract  meaning  in  lo  Ion- :  actio,  action, 
-opinio,  opiniont  rebellio,  rebellion,  &c. ;  with  some  Concrete  : 
'legio,  a  legion t  regio,  a  district,  natio,  a  nation,  &c. 
(j3)  Nouns    in    do  din-,  gro  ffin-:    dulcedo,    sweetness,    origo, 
origin,  &c. 

Except  cardo,  m.  hinge;  ordo,  m.  order;  cnpido,  c.  desire,  marge,  c. 
margin, 

(y)  Caro  carn-i-,  flesh. 

y.  Neuter: 

Nouns  in  in  Yii> :  as,  nomen,  name. 

Masculine  Exceptions:  pecten,  comb,  with  derivatives  of  canero, 
to  sing:  as,  tubicen,  trumpeter, 

C,  Liquid  and  Sibilant  Nouns  are  of  various  Genders. 

1.  Xi-Stems  are  Masculine :  sol,  sal,  &c. 

Neuter  Exceptions:  fel,  gall,  mel,  honey;  with  those  in  al  al-1-: 
as,  animal,  &c. 

2.  X-  and  8-  Stems  vary. 

a.  Masculine  Nouns : 

(a)  gr  er-  er  er-  or  or- 

is er-  ter  tr-i-        6s  or- 

er  er-  ber  br-i-       iir  ur- 

as,  later  later-,  brick ;  pulvis  pulver-,  dust ;  aer  aer-,  atmosphere ;  crater-, 
bowl;  venter  ventri-,  belly;  imber  imbri-,  shower;  amor  koiot-,  lotfe ; 
ros  ror-,  dew ;  fur-,  thief. 

Neuter  Exceptions :  acSr-,  mapU ;  cicer-,  chickpea ;  cadav&r-,  carcase ; 
iter  itinSr-,  journey ;  piper-,  pepper ;  papav^-,  poppy ;  siler-,  withy ; 
sisSr-,  skirret;  subSr-,  cork;  tuber-,  truffle;  ublr-»  teat,  abundance; 
verber-,  stripe;  ver-,  spring ;  os  or-,  mouth,  face, 

(b)  Glis,  donnouse :  as,  (coin  and  weight). 

b.  Feminine  Nouns : 

arbor-  (arbos),  tree;  'nB,  force. 

c.  Neuter  Nouns : 

(a)  &r  ar-        or  or-        iir  iir-        us  6r- 
ar  ar-i-     iir  or-        iis  er-         us  ur- 

as,  nectar-,  calcar,  aequor-,  robur,  fulgiir-,  opiis,  corpus,  rus. 

a.  Masculine  Exceptions :  furfur-,  bran ;  turtiir-,  turtlc'dove ;  vultur-, 

vulture ;  lepus  lepor-,  hare ;  mus  mur-T-,  fnouse. 
/3.  Feminine  Exception :  tellus  telliir-,  land. 

(b)  Also  Neuter :  far,  meal,  com ;  aes,  copper,  brass ;  os 
ossi-,  bone ;  vas  vas-,  vessel. 

II.  Gender  of  Unclipt  I-nouns. 
See  the  Class-lists  in  pages  49,  dO,  and  the  Syllabus, 
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10.    ADJECTIVAL  AND  PARTICIPIAL  CAS&ENDINOS 
IN  THE  THIED  DECLENSION. 


SorouLAJt. 
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ALL 
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nm 

Ibus 
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nm 
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Ending  of  Accusative  Plural  fluctuates  I 
d  es,  like  that  in  Substantival  Z-stems. 
>inparitiT08  hare  this  form,  though  their 

between  Is  (for  els) 
Remark  that  even 
Abl.  S.  is  in  e. 

d3 
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Classifl-       Class  I.  Tristis,  ISvis,  leyis.   .  .  .    See  I-nouns,  class  4. 
c^onof      "Raxe  instances  are  fonnd  in  poetry  of  an  Ablative  S.   in  e  fimn 
tivesin  Ac^ectives  of  this  Class,  as  '  caeleste/  Ov. 

Class  n.  acer,  celer.  .  .  .    See  1.  c. 

Celer,  celeris,  celerS,  swift,  i<3  the  only  Adjective  of  this  class  which 
retains  e  before  r  through  all  the  Cases.  Its  Gen.  PI.  ends  in  Imn 
when  it  is  merely  adjectival,  but  in  mn  when  it  signifies  the  ancient 
body-guard  at  Rome,  called  Celeres.  The  Adjectives  which,  besides 
acer  (acris),  acris,  acre,  cast  out  e  before  r  in  the  Cases,  are 

ala-cer        -cris  -ere  brisk  pu-ter        -tris  -tre  putrid 

campes-ter -tris  -tre  of  the  plain  salu-ber     -bris  -hTenealthy 

cele-ber      -bris  -hre  famous         silves-ter    -tris  -tre  woody 

eques-ter    -tris  -tre  on  horse        terres-ter  -tris  -tre  of   land,    of 

pedes-ter    -tris  -tre  on  foot  earth 

palus-ter     -tris  -tre  marshy         volu-cer      -cris  -ere  swift,  winged 

The  forms  in  -oris,  -tris,  -bris  may  be  Masculine;  but  -car,  -ter, 

-lier  are  usual  in  prose. 

The  Months,  September,  October,  November,  December,  belong  to 
this  class,  but  have  no  Neuter  Cases. 

Classes  i.  ii.  are  declined  in  Masc.  and  Fern,  forms  like  ignis,  imber 
(Abl.  1) ;  and  in  Neuter  like  rete. 

Class  m.  contains :  (a)  Clipt  Adjectives  in  aaE  ae-1-,  Ix  lo-l-,  ox 

O0-I-.  Also,  (b)  Par,  equal ;  hebes,  dtdl ;  teres,  smooth-rounded ;  trux,  crud. 
(c)  Compounds  of  caput :  anceps  ancipit-i-,  double,  &c  (d)  Compounds 
of  cor,  heart',  concors,  agreeing',  discors,  disagreeing-,  socors,  stupid; 
vecors,  insane,  (e)  The  Feminine  words  victriz,  victoriotts,  ultrix, 
avenging,  declined  like  felix.  These,  though  only  joined  to  Feminine 
Substantives  in  the  Singular,  take  Neuter  Cases,  victricia,  ultricia, 
&c.,  in  the  Plural. 

Class  rv.  contains :  (a)  Clipt  Adjectives  and  Participles  used  A4]ec- 
tively  in  ns  and  rs:  as,  xecjens,  fresh,  iners,  inactive.  Also,  (b)  impar, 
dispar,  simplex,  &c.,  with  Gentile  words  and  others  in  as  at-1-.  Is  It-1-, 
&c.  (c)  Derivatives  of  dens,  as  tridens,  three-toothed,  &c.,  which 
have  no  Neuter  Plural. 

The  Genitive  Plural  of  this  and  Class  v.  is  liable  to  syncopation  in 
poetry:  as  sapientum  for  sapientlum,  consortum  for  consor- 
tium. Locuples,  wealthy,  forms  Gen.  PI.  locupletum  as  often  as 
locupletlum,  and  Abl.  S.  locuplete  almost  always. 

Class  v.  includes  the  Participles  which  retain  their  Verbal  force, 

especially  when  used  absolutely:  as,  regnante  August  o.    In  such 

circumstances  they  take  8,  not  i,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Ablative  Sing.    But 

'  instances  occur  of  i  being  used  when  the  Participle  is  Verbal  in  sense, 

and  <  when  it  is  Adjectival. 

Class  vi.  contains  the  Comparative  Adjectives  in  or,  like  melior.* 
Their  Ablative  Singular  almost  always  ends  in  o,  but  I  is  found  excep- 
tionally. V  e  t  u  s,  V  e  1 8  r-,  ancient,  has  the  endings  of  this  class,  AbL  S. 
^  (rarely  i),  Neut.  PI.  ft.  Gen.  PI.  um. 

»  The  Neuter  S.  Ending  was  anciently  oP  (melior),  as  M.  P. 
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Class  vn.  has  no  Neuter  Plural  forms ;  AbL  S.  1,  Gen.  PI. 
(a)        ales,  winged  memor,  mindful 


degener,  degenerate 
inops,  destUute 


immemor,  uwnintyMl 
vheTf  fruitful 
vigil,  wakeful 


(b)  Compounds  of  pes,  foot :  as,  bipes,  two-footedy  qnadrapefl*  /oitr- 
footed,  * 

(c)  redux,  returning ;  sapplex,  gwjpfj^iawt ;    simplex,  simple,  &c. ;  bat 
their  Abl.  S.  is  found  with  e  as  well  as  1. 

(d)  Compounds  of  color  (concolor,  of  the  game  colour ;  disoolor,  of 

different  colour)  have  AbL  S.  1 ;  but  the  Neuter  forms  in 
classical  use  (discoloria)  are  very  rare. 
Class  yui.  is  Consonantal :  containing, 


deses 
reses 
(caeles) 
sospes 


desid- 
resid- 
caelit- 
sospit- 


superstes  superstit- 

compos  compot- 

impos  impot- 

princeps  princip- 


slothftd 

reposing 

heavenly 

safe 

surviving 

possessing 


unpossessing  dives 
chief 


particeps    partidp-    sharing 

pauper        pauper-     poor 
divit-         rich 


But  dis  contracted  from  dives  has  Abl.  S.  diti,  N.A.V.  Plur.  ditia. 

The  Comparative  form  plur-  (plus,  N.)  has  Abl.  S.  plure,  N.V.A.  PI. 
Neuter  plura,  Gen.  PI.  plurium.  Its  compound,  oompiures,  forms  oom- 
plura,  and  sometimes  compluria. 


11. 


Al«    B  • 


N. 


N.V.  tristis        trist« 

Ace.  tristem      tristS 
Gen.  tristto 

Dat.  tristf 

Abl.  tristi 

N.V.  triste*    tristlii 

Ace.  tristes  is    tristl& 
Gen.  tristlum 

D.Abl.       tristibiis 


SiNOTJIAB. 
M.  7.  "S* 

feliz 
felicem  feliz 

felicYs 
felici 
felici 

Plttral. 
felices  felicift 

felices  Is    felicl& 
felidum 
felicibiis 
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M.  F. 


H. 


sion. 


Table  of 

Adjec- 

tlTesin 

ingens  Third 

ingentem        ingens  Deolen- 

ingentls 

ingenti 

ingenti  (S) 

ingentes       ingentltt 
ingentes  Is  ingenttft 

ingentliim 

ingentlbus 


SiKanT4AB. 

H.  P.  TS. 

N.V.  melior  melitts 

Ace.  meliorem        melitts 
Gen.  meliorlfl 

Dat.  meliori 

Abl.  meliorfi  (I) 


FLXmAL. 
K.  p.  H. 

meliores  meliortt 

meliores  Is       melior& 

melionmi 

melioribvs 

melioribns 


Adjectives  in  sr,  of  the  Third  Declension,  with  Three  Endings  in 
Nom.  Sing. :  as,  N.  celer,  celeris,  celer8,  swift ;  N.  acer  acris,  acrS, 
Jcem ;  being  like  tristi s  in  the  remaining  Cases. 
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Adjectives  without  Neuter  PL : 

SiNOULAB. 

M.  F.                 N. 

v..  F.                     K. 

N.V.            inops 

pauper 

Ace.   inopem    inops 

paupSrem    pauper 

Gen.            inopto 

pauperis 

Dat.            inopi 

pauperl 

Abl.            inopI 

pauperS 

Plural. 

N.V.           inopes 

pauperis 

Ace.             inopCs  is 

pauperes 

Gen.            inopum 

pauperum 

D.Abl.        inopltous 

pauperibus 

25 

Fourth 
Declen- 
sion. 


THE  FOURTH  DECLENSION:    U-NOUNS. 

The  CJase-endings  of  the  Fourth  Declension  are  in  fact  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Third.  But  the  contracted  ending  ii  s  is 
formed  in  Gen.  Sing,  for  ii-is,  and  in  the  first  three  Plural 
cases  for  ii-es.  The  Ablative  Sing,  ends  in  u,  for  the  ancient 
form  ud.  The  Nominative  Singular  ending  of  Masculine  and 
a  few  Feminine  words  is  us :  that  of  the  Neuter  words  genu, 
hnee^  cornu,  Aoni,  veru,  spiY,  is  u. 


Table  of 
rourth 
Decleii- 
bion. 


Singular. 

atept  m. 

Aand,  f. 

knHt  n. 

N.V. 
Ace. 
Gen. 

gradiis 

gradmn 

gradus 

manfts 

manum 

manfis 

genii 
genu 
genOs 

Dat. 
AR 

gradui 
gradu 

manui 
manu 

Plural, 

genu 
genu 

N.V.A. 

Gen. 

gradus 
gradVum 

manOs 
m^nlTuiix 

genua 
genUtun 

D.Abl.  gradXbus  (iibus)     manXbns  (tibus)      genlbus  (tlbus) 

1.  Heteroclite  Genitives  S.  senati,  from  senatu-s,  4,  senate^  tu- 
mult i,  from  tumultu-8,  4,  uproar ^  occur  in  classical  Latin. 

2.  The  Dative  Sing,  ui  is  often  contracted  into  u :   as  usu  for 

USUI. 

Such  phrases  as  contemptui,  derisui,  &c.,  habere,  to  hold  in  contempt, 
ridiculej  &c.,  ostentui  esse,  to  he  a  show,  are  often  used. 

3.  The  Dat.  Abl.  Plural  form  in  ttbus  for  n>ns  is  preferred  by 
disyllabic  Nouns  in  -ous:  as,  arcus,  how,  lacus,  lake,  spec  us,  C4tve: 
also  by  partus,  birth,  &TtxLB,  joints  (PI.),  veru,  spit.  The  form  Xbus 
prevails  in  other  examples,  and  ttbus  is  rare. 

4.  The  following  Feminine  words  of  Decl.  2  admit  the  Ccusea  in  u, 
fis,  of  the  Fourth  Declension : 


cupressus  cvpreis-iree 
ficus  fig-tree 

laurus        bay-tree 


pinus 
colus 


pine 
dista^ 
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5.  So  domus,  £,  iouae,  fluctuates  between  Ded.  4  and  DecL  8« 

BnrouukB.  Tunuu 

N.y.  domns  domns 

Ace   domnm  domos  (ub) 

Qen.  damns  domnnm,  domomm 

Dat.  domni  (o)  donubns 

AbL   domo  domibns 

Do  mi,  a/  hante,  is  the  Locative  Case  of  this  nonn.  It  may  be  nsed 
irith  an  Attribute:  as,  domi  meae,  at  my  house ;  so,  domi  Caeaaris,  at 
Caesaf's  house. 

6.  Fecua,  pecubus,  eaitle,  belong  to  a  disused  Nom.  pecn,  4.  n. 
(s^pecus,  pecor-,  3.  n.).  Oelu,  frostf  is  used  classically  in  Abl. 
Sing,  only  from  the  rare  form  ^u-s,  4.  m,  (also  found  as  gelnm,  2.  n.). 
The  word  signifying  thunder  is  not  tonitm,  but  tonitrns,  4.  m.,  with 
heterodite  Plund,  tonitrua,  4.  n. 

7.  The  Feminine  words  in  the  Fourth  Bedension,  besides  those  de-  Gcadcr. 
termined  by  meaning,  are : 

acus        point,  needle  porticus    porch 

domus     house  tribus        tribe 

manus    hand  Idus  (PL)  the  Ides  (of  the  month). 

Specus,  a  cave^  m.  n.,  was  used  as  Fern,  before,  and  again  after,  the 
classical  age. 

THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION:  S-NOUNS. 

20 
The  Fifth  Declension  follows  the  Third  in  taking  the    tuol 

KominatiYe  Ending  s :  in  other  respects  it  will  be  found  to  ~ 

correspond  with  the  flexion  of  dea,  goddess^  in  the  First 

Declension :  as, 


■ion- 


SnsaxjhAiL 
D.  1.  dea     dea-m    dea-i  (deae)  de-a 
D.  5.  die-s  die-n     die-i  di-e 


FUTRAL. 

dea-e    de&'mm     dea^-bus 
die-s     die-rum     die-bus 


Deden- 


SurouLAB. 

aing,  L  dap,  c 

N.V.        rea  die*  ^Mecrf 

Aoc.         rem  diem  rHxt, 

Gen.         ret  diet 

Dat.         rel  diet 

AbL         zd  did 

Flubal. 
N.y.  A.    res  dies 

Gen.         rSmm 
D.Abl.     rSliiis  diSbns 

1.  In  Gen.  Dat.  Sing,  e  is  doubtful  after  a  consonant:  as,  fid-ei, 
from  fides,  faith ;  long  after  a  vowel,  as  in  di-ei. 

2.  Dies  and  res  are  the  only  Nouns  of  this  Declension  which  use 
all  the  Plural  Cases.  Acies,  edge,  hattle-ari'ay,  army;  facies, /occ; 
effigies,  image;  glacies,  ice;  species, /(>rm;  spes,  ^^,  have  the 
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first  three  Plural  Cases  only.  Other  Nouns  have  no  Plural,  being 
Abstract  or  Collective  in  sense.  Many  of  them  are  secondary  forms  of 
Nouns  in  the  First  Declension :  as, 

materia,  1,  materies,  5,  mother-atuff,  matter ; 
moUitia,  1,  mollities,  5,  softneaB,  efftmmacy, 

3.  The  Cases  in  el  are  often  contracted  into  e:  as,  ^Constantis 
iuvenem  fide,*  Hor. ;  *  Commissa  fide,'  Hor.  Barely  into  I :  as,  *  Mu- 
nera  laetitiamque  dii,*  Verg. 

4.  The  Locative  Case  appears  in  the  phrase  die  eras  tin  i,  ttMnwrow^ 
for  diei  crastini. - 

a.  No  Adjectives  follow  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Declensions. 
Gender.  5.  All  words  in  this  Declension  are  Feminine,  except  dies,  which, 
when  it  means  a  day^  is  usually,  and  in  the  Plural  always,  Masculine  ; 
and  its  compoimd  meridies,  noon^  which  is  Masculine  only.  But 
when  dies  means  Hme^  it  is  Feminine:  as,  '  Longa  dies  illi  quid  pro- 
fuitP'Iuv.x. 

ANOMALOUS  NOUNS. 
27 
Anoxn-       Anomalt  (av(i>/LtaX<a,  inequality)  is  said  to  exist  in  a  word 

•^y-    if  it  departs  in  any  respect  from  tiie  regular  constitution  of  its 

class. 

1.  A  Substantive  is  regularly  constituted  when  it  has  two  Numbers, 
with  six  Cases  in  each,  all  of  ^e  same  gender,  following  one  ^ttem  of 
Declension.  A  Substantive  is  said  to  be  anomalous,  so  fiir  as  it  departs 
from  this  constitution.* 

Abnn-         2.  Anomaly  may  consist  in  Abundance  (more  forms  than  usual)  or 

dance      Defect  (fewer  forms  tban  usual). 

JJ^  ^'  A  word  may  be  Abundant  in  one  respect  and  Defective  in  another. 
Thus,  vulgus,  2,  is  Abundant  in  having  two  Genders  and  two  forms 
of  Accusative  :  Defective  in  having  no  Plural. 

Sob-  L  Abundance  is  shown  in 

Abnn-^      (1)  Substantives  which,  with  one  Clipt-stem  and  one  meaning,  are 

dantia.    formed  after  more  than  one  Declension.    See  §  28.  6. 

(a)  With  difierence  of  Gender :  as 

menda,  1.  f.  mendum,  2.  n.  favHt 

mulctra,  1.  f.  mulctrum,  2.  n.  milk-pail 

vespera,  1.  f.  vesper,  2.  m.  eveninff 

Verbal  Substantives,  2.  n.,  have  often  another  form,  4.  m.:  as, 
eventum,  2.  n.,  eventns,  4.  m.,  issue,  event. 

The  old  root  pen-,  interior  (whence  penes,  penitus,  penetrare,  pene- 
trale,  penates)  has  a  Substantive  exhibited  in  several  forms,  all  classical : 
penu-s,  4.  f.,  penu-s,  2.  m.,  penu-m,  2.  n.,  and  penus  penor-,  3.  n.,  pro- 
vision,  store  of  food :  as,  *  magna  penus,'  Lucil. ;  *  penus  annuus,'  Plant. ; 
'  penum  herile,*  Afran. ;  *  frumenta  penusque,'  Hor, 

(b)  With  the  same  Gender: 

avaritia,  1.  f.  avarities,  6.  f.  avarice 


>  Noims  Tarlant  in  Dedension  were  called  hy  old  G^minmarians  HeterooUta: 
NonnB  variant  in  Gender  Het«rogenea, 
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and  many  similar  instances  (see  26.  2.) :  also 

fulica,  1.  f.  fuliz,  3.  f.  eoot 

delphinus,  2.  m.  dolphin,  3.  m.  ddphm 

elephantus,  2.  m.  elephas,  3.  m.  elepkani 

Mulciber,  2.  m.  Mulciber,  3.  m.  Vulcan 

Oedipus,  2.  m.  Oedipns  (-pod-),  3.  m. 

ingeram,  2.  n.  (itiger),  3.  n.  acre 

nihilnm,  2.  n.  nihil,  3.  n.  nothing 

To  this  class  also  belong  the  Greek  Names  in  9B,  which  flnctiiite 
between  Decl.  1  and  3.    See  §  aa.  6.  c 

(2)  Substantives  which,  with  the  same  meaning,  ore  in  the  same 
Declension,  but  with  difference  of  Gknder,  and,  thcKfore,  of  Case-forau. 
Such  words  are  mostly  in  Decl.  2 : 

bacul-us  -urn,  stick  pile-us  -um,  hat 

lupin-US  -um,  lupin  Sagunt-us  -um,  and  other  local 

nard-us  -um,  spikenard  names. 

Names  of  trees  have  Nom.  us,  f.,  their  fruits  um,  n.  usually : 

cerasus        cherry-tree  cerasum        cherry 

prunus        pluTtirtree  prunum        plum 

So  mains,  apple-tree^  malum,  apple,  pirns,  pear-tree,  pirum,  pear, 

(3)  Substantives,  chiefly  of  Decl.  2,  which  vary  their  Gender,  and 
with  it  their  Case-forms,  in  the  Plural. 

Plural. 

(a)  locns,  place,  m.     .     .     .    loci,  m.     .    .    .    loca,  n. 

(loci  often  means  topics,  places  in  books,  but  not  exclusively) 
iocxxSjjest,  m.       ...     ioci,  m.     .    .     .     ioca,  n. 
sibilus,  hiss,  m.    .     .     .    sibili,  m.  .     .     .    sibila,  n. 
carbasus,  canvas,  £  .    .    (carbasi,  m.)      .    carbasa,  n. 
Tartarus,  hell,  m Tartara,  n. 

Like  Tartarus  are  formed  many  names  of  mountains,  referred  in  Sing, 
to  mon  8,  m.,  in  PI.  to  iuga,  n. : 

Ismar-us,  PI.  -a ;  Maenal-us,  PI.  -a ;  Tayget-us,  PI.  -a 

Plural. 

(b)  rastrum,  harrow,  n. .  .  rastri,  m.  .  .  rastra,  n. 
frenum,  hit,  n.  .  .  .  freni,  m.  .  .  .  frena,  n. 
caelum,  heaven,  n.    .     .    caeli,  m.  (unclassical) 

(c)  In  Decl.  3: 

siser,  skirret,  n.  .     .    •    siseres,  m. 

Ostrea,  oyster,  1.  f.,  margarita,  pearl,  1.  f.  have  PI.  -ae,  f.  and  -a,  n. 
(4)  The  following  of  Decl.  3.  have  case-forms  of  Decl.  6. 

fames,  hunger,  3.  f.,  has  Abl.  S.  famS,  5. 
requies,  requiet-,  rest,  3.  f.,  has  Ace.  S.  requietem  or  requi-em, 
Abl.  S.  requiete  or  requi-9,  5. 

Note,  The  GompovaidB  t ea'puhlica,  commonwealth,  iusiurandum, 
oathf  decline  both  elements :  as,  rempublicam,  &c.,  iurisiurandi,  &;c. 
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Dcfec- 

tiva  Nn- 

mcro. 

Sioga- 

laria 

tantam. 


II.  Defect  is  of  Number  or  Case. 

A,  DEFEcnYA  NuMEfio  are : 

(1)  Words  which  have  no  Plural  Number. 

a.  Words  which  seem,  by  their  nature,  to  need  no  Plural,  are  Nomina 
Propria,  Abstracta,  CoIIectiva,  and  Materialia. 

Yet  Proper  Names  take  a  Plural,  when  several  bearing  one  name  are 
mentioned,  as,  duodecim  Caesares,  the  twdve  Caesars ;  Cn.  et  L.  Scipiones, 
the  Scipioa,  Gnaeus  and  Lucius ;  also  if,  as  types  of  a  class,  they  become 
Appellatives  :  as,  non  omnes  possumus  esse  Cicerones,  we  cannot  all  be 
Ciceros. 

Abstracta  take  a  Plural,  when  various  instances  of  their  occurrence 
are  implied :  as,  odia,  hatreds,  amicitiae,  friendships,  invidiae,  entries, 
impietates,  impieties,  &c. 

So  CoIIectiva  take  a  Plural,  if  several  instances  are  implied:  as, 
populi,  peoples,  senat&s,  senates,  mundi,  worlds,  &c. 

Materiaua  take  a  Plural,  when  more  than  one  kind  is  implied,  as 
vina,  wines.  Also  when  objects  made  of  the  material  are  meant :  as, 
cerae,  waxen  tablets  or  waxen  busts  ;  sera,  bronzes ;  marmora,  works  in 
marble.  Other  metals,  as,  aurum,  gold,  argentum,  silver,  are  not  used 
in  the  Plural,  because  objects  of  snow  were  not  usually  made  in  them ; 
argentum,  Sing.,  is  used  for  the  collective  silver  plate  of  an  individual 
owner.  As  the  English  say  fish,  meat,  lamb,  cheese,  &c.,  so  the  Romans 
expressed  ordinary  objects  of  consumption  in  the  Singular :  as, '  Villa 
abnndat  porco,  haedo,  agno,  gallina,'  Cic.  Faba,  Sing.,  is  used  for  beans, 
IOB&  for  roses,  g\&n8  for  acorns,  &c.  Similarly,  miles  for  milites, 
eques  for  equites.  On  the  other  hand,  poets  use  in  the  Plural 
many  words  which  might  seem  to  confine  their  meaning  to  the  Sin- 
gular: as, 


mella 

farra 

rores 

ora 

tura 

hordea 

soles 

silentfa 

vina 

nives 

rura 

crepuscula 

tritiea 

graiidines 

corda 

ligna,  &c. 

b.  Generally,  in  Latin,  the  Plural  has  a  large  and  liberal  use.  Yet 
the  following  words  may  be  citfKl  as  Singularia  tantum ;  no  authority 
or  analogy  sanctioning  a  Plural  form  : 


aether 

sh/ 

letum 

death 

argentum 

silver 

limus 

mud 

aurum 

add 
hunger 

meridies 

noon 

fames 

plumbum 

lead 

ferrum 

iron 

pontus 

sea 

humus 

ground 

sanguis 

blood 

lac 

milk 

supellez 

furniture 

tellus 

ver 

vesper 

victus 

virus 

vulgus 


land,  earth 
spring 
evening 
food 
poison 
populace 


It  is  unsafe  to  say  of  Abstracts,  like  pietas,  infantia,  pueritia,  ex- 
perientia,  sapientia,  that  they  are  Singulana  tantum ;  for,  if  any  such 
words  are  not  found  Phiral  in  classical  authors,  so  many  Plurals  are 
found  resembling  them,  that  the  possibility  of  their  Plural  ose  cannot 
be  confidently  denied.  Abstracts  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  not,  how- 
ever, used  in  the  Plural,  but  their  corresponding  forms  of  the  First 
Declension. 
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(2)  Words  which  hare  no  Singular  Number.  PInrmlia 

A  great  nuinber  of  Latin  woras  are  used  in  the  Plural  number  onljr ;  ^^^*"°« 

others  with  slight  exception.    Such  are: 
(a)  Words  containing  individuals,  to  each  of  which  the  Singular  is, 

by  custom,  not  applied :  as, 


angustiae,  1.  f.  (s)  straits  > 
antes,  3.  m.  vine-rows 

aigutiae,  1.  f.  r^nement,  vnt 

arma,  2.  n.  arms 

artus,  4.  m.  joints,  limbs 

bellaria,  3.  n.         sweetmeats 


liberi,  2.  m. 
magalia,  3.  n. 
maiores,  3.  m. 
manubiae,  1.  f. 
minae,  1.  f. 
minores,  3.  m. 


blanditiae,  1.  f.  (s)  fiattery,  coaxing    moenia,  3.  n. 


breyia,  3.  n.  shoals 

caelites,  3.  m.  (s)  gods  of  heaven 


cani  (capilli) 
crepnndia,  2.  n. 
ciharia,  2.  n. 
clitellae,  1.  f. 
dirae,  1.  f. 
excubiae,  1.  f. 
exta,  2.  n. 
exuviae,  1.  f. 


white  hairs 
toys 
food 

pack-saddle 
curses^  furies 
night-watch 
entrails 


children 

hutSt  village 

ancestors 

prire-moneg 

threaU 

posterity 

town-walls 

functions 

trifles 


munia,  2.  n. 
nugae,  1.  f. 

obices,  3.  m.  (s)  bars,  bolts 

penates,  3.  m.  household  deilies 
phalerae,  1.  f.        trappings 
posted ,  2.  m.         posterity 

praestigiae,  1.  f.  jugglery 

primitiae,  1.  f.  first-fruits 
proceres,  3.ro.(8)  'nobles 


spoils(strippings)   quisquiliae,  1.  f.    rubbish 
facetiae,  1.  f.(8)    pleasantry  relliquiae,  1.  f.      remnant 

fasti(libri),2.m.    annals,  calendar     salebme,  1.  f.  (s)  ruggedness 


fides,  3.  f.  (s)         lute-strings^  lute    scalae,  1.  f. 


superi,  2.  m. 
tesqua,  2.  n. 
thermae,  1.  f. 
tricae,  1.  f. 
valvae,  1.  f. 


stairs 
gods  above 
wilds,  wastes 
warm  batlts 
quirks,  tricks 
folding-doors 


fori,  2.  m.  hatches 

habenae,  1.  f.  (s)  reins 
ineptiae,  1.  f.  (s)  follies 
inferi,  2.  m.  gods  below 

lamenta,  2.  n.        lamentations 
lemures,  3.  m.  (s)  goblins 

To  this  class  belong  group-words  of  islands,  mountains,  peoples : 
as,  Gjrdades,  Alpes,  Marsi,  &c.  But  Alpis,  S.,  can  be  used  of  a 
particular  Alp ;  Marsus,  S.  a  Martian,  &c. 

(b)  Words  in  which  the  use  of  the  Plural  implies  that  they  contain 
parts,  but  those  parts  are  not  similar  and  separable. 

altaria,  3.  n.  (s)    altar  fores,  3.  £ 

bigae,  1.  f.  (s)       chariot  and  pair     grates,  3.  f. 


cancelli,  2.  m.  lattice 

casses,  3.  m.  (s)  net 

cervices,  3.  f.  (s)  neck 

codicilli,  2.  m.  writing-tablets 


indutiae,  1.  f. 
inferiae,  1.  f. 


cunae,  1.  f. 
cunabula,  2.  n. 
decimae,  1.  f. 
deliciae,  1.  f. 
divitiae,  1.  f. 
epulae,  1.  f. 
exsequiae,  1.  f. 


I  cradle 
tithes 


door 
thanks 
trtice 
oferina  to  the 

dead 
ambush 
funeral  rites 


insidiae,  1.  f. 

iusta,  2.  n. 

lapicidinae,  1.  f.  stone-quarry 

nuptiae,  1.  f.  bridal 

delicacies,  delight    pniecordia,  2.  n.  midriff,  heart 
riches                     quadrigae,  1 .  f.  (s)  chariot  and  four 

feast  salinae,  1.  f.  salt-work 

funeral  scopae,  1.  f.  besom 


*  Nouns  marked  (s)  are  Bometimes,  but  rarely,  found  in  the  Sin<;n1ar, 
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sordes,  3.  f.  (s)  dirtf  meanness       Delphi,  2.  m. 

tenebrae,  1.  f.  darkness  Gabii,  2.  m. 

Tempe,  3.  n.  a  vale  in  Thessalj  Mycenae,  1.  f. 

yindiciae,  1.  f.  daim  Susa,  2.  n. 

with  manynames  of  towns:  as.     &=*?■.  i"^-      ^^ftT 
Athenae,  1.  f.        Athens  Veii,  2.  m.,  &c. 

(c)  Names  of  FeRtivalB  (festa  or  sacra  being  undentood)  implying 
a  variety  of  ceremonies :  as,' 

Bacchanalia,  3.  n.  |  Saturnalia,  3.  n.  |  Floialia,  3.  n. 

(d)  Names  of  days  recurring  from  time  to  time : 

Calendae  or  Kalendae  Calends^  Ist  day  of  the  month 

Nonae  Nones,  6th  or  7th  day 

Idns  Ides,  \Zth  or  I5th  day 

feriae  holidays 

(e)  The  word  Manes  belongs  to  It^ian,  probably  to  Etruscan, 
religion.  Departed  spirits  were  deified  under  the  title  of  di  manes 
or  manes;  and  the  word  is  sometimes  used^  as  a  true  Plural,  of  all 
such  spirits ;  sometimes,  as  a  Singular-Plural,  of  the  spirit  or  ghost 
of  an  indiyidual.  Thus,  *  Quae  vis  deorum  est  manium,*  Hor. ; 
'Sunt  aliquid  manes/  Prop.;  'Callimachi  manes,'  Prop.;  'Tirginiae 
manes,'  Lir. 

(aa.)  Nouns  which  vart  their  heanikg  in  thb  Plural. 


aedes,  3.  f. 
aqua,  1.  f. 
auxilium,  2.  n. 
career,  3.  m. 
castnun,  2.  n. 
cera,  1.  f. 
comitium,  2.  n. 
cppia;  1.  f. 
facultas,  3.  f. 
finis,  3.  c. 
fortuna,  1.  f. 
gratia,  1.  f. 
hortus,  2.  m. 
impedimentum 
littera,  1.  f. 
loculus,  2.  m. 
Indus,  2.  m. 
lustrum,  2.  n. 
natalis,  3.  m. 
opera,  1.  f. 


SiNOULAR. 

temple 

water 

help 

prison 

fort 

wax 

assembly-place 

plenty 

facidiy 

an  end 

fortune 

favour 

garden 

hindrance 

a  letter 

box 

play 

five  years 

birth-day 

exertion 


aedes 

aquae 

auzilia 

caroeres 

castra 

cerae 

comitia 

copiae 

facultates 

fines 

fortunae 

gratiae 

horti 


Flural. 
house 

mineral  springs 
auxiliary  forces 
starting-place  (s) 
camp 

wax  tablets  or  busts 
the  Assembly  at  Rome 
forces,  resources 
Tneans 
boundaries 
gifts  of  fortune 
thanks  (s) 
pleasure-garden 


opis  (Gen.),  3.  f.    help 


pars,  3.  f. 
rostrum,  2.  n. 
sal,  3.  m. 
tabula,  1.  f. 
balneum,  2.  n. 
epulum,  2.  n. 


a  portion 

beak 

salt 

board 

bath 

sacred  feast 


impedimenta  baggage 

litterae  epistle,  literature 

loculi  Tnoney-case 

ludi  public  games 

lustra  lairs,  aens 

natales  origin 

operae  workpeople  (s) 

opes  power,  wealth  {/action 

piurtes  part  in  a  play  ;  side  or 

rostra  the  Roman  pulpit 

sales  wit  (s) 

tabulae  writing  tablets 

balneae,  1.  f.  bath-house 

epulae,  1.  f.   banquet 
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B.  In  many  Nouns   the   exigencies  of  language  haTe  caBed  iDtol>ifee; 
use  a  portion  only  of  the  ordinary  Case-fonns.    Snch  words  are  called  ^^^ 
XhsFECTTVA  Casibvs.    Words  haying  one  Gase  only  in  either  nnmber 
are  called  Mokoftota  ;   those  with  two,  Diptota  ;  those  with  three, 
Tbiftota;  those  widi  fonr,  Titsaftota:  (from  wrm^ts,  earn,  and  the 
several  numerals). 

a.  The  following  Kovns  have  a  fnll  Flnral ;  hnt  in  Singnkr  are 
(a)  Tetraptote: 


Ac. 
(dap.) 
(frog.) 
N.V.  vis  vim 

(b)  Tiiptote: 

(op-) 
(prec-) 

(T1C-) 


Gen.  Dat.  Ab. 

la      1  « 

la      1  « 

—  —  vi 

is     —  « 

—  t  « 

Is    —  e 

visc-ns  Sria —  Sre 


banquet,  3.  f. 
fruit,  8.  f. 

jOTCt,  3.  f. 

hdp,  3.  f. 
prayer,  3.  f. 
change,  3.  f. 
entraU,  3.  n. 


}PLm       mm,iBe. 


}P1.M 

Fl.ea 
Fl.a 


(c)  Diptote: 

(verber-)    — 
(sord-) 


is     —    « 

—    —     » 


stripe,  3.  n.       FL  a        vaa,  &e. 
dirt,  3.  f.  PL  e%       Ivm,  &e. 

(d)  Monoptote :  being  Ablatives  of  Decl.  3 : 
ambage,  f.  |  casse,  m.  |  &nce,  f.  |  obice,  c.  |  compede,  f.  |  ingere,  n. 

b.  Many  Nonns  with  full  Singular  have  only  N.  V.  Ace  Plural. 
Such  are  farra,  mella,  murmura,  rura,  tura,  &c.,  3.  n. ;  metus,  situs, 
&c.,  4.  m. ;  acies,  effigies,  facies,  species,  spes,  6.  f. 

c  Astus,  cunning,  4.  m.,  has  Nom.  Abl.  Sing,  and  Nom.  Ace.  Plur. 

d.  The  following  Nouns,  without  Plural,  are  in  Singular: 

(a)  Tetraptote: 


Nom.  Yoc.     Ao.          Gten. 

Dat. 

Ab. 

(dicio  on-)  .  em          Is 

i 

8     power,  3.  f. 

lu-es     .    .  em         — 

— 

<      wasting  disease,  3.  f. 

man-S   .     ,  S              — 

— 

8^  morning,  3.  n. 

(b)  Triptote: 

fors  ...  —            — 

— 

fort-e  chance,  3.  f. 

fas    ...  fas           — 

— 

—  right  (by  divine  law),  3.  n. 

—  forang  {bg  divine  law),  3.  n. 

nefas  •  .     .  nefas        — 

— 

(c)  Diptote: 

instar    .     .  instar      — 

— 

—      likeness,  3.  n. 

nihil,  nQ    .  nihil,  ml  — 

— 

—      nothing,  3.  n. 

opus      .    .  opus        — 

—      need,  3.  n.  / 

—                 —         impetis 

impete /orce,  8.  m. 

—                venum    — 

veno 

—      sale,  2.  n. 

(d)  Monoptotes  are  numerous : 

Nom.  glos,  3.  f.  8i8ter4n4aw,  inquies,  5.  f.  restlessness. 
Ace     secuB,   n.  sex,  with    epitnet    virile    or  muliebre:    as, 
'liberorum  capitum,  virile   secus,  ad  decern  millia 
capta,'  <U)out  10,000  free  persons  of  the  nude  sex  were 
captured^  Jay.  zzvi.  47. 
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Gen,    dicis  (causa),  /or  fornis  sake :  non  nauci,  not  worth  a 

nutshellf  toorthless, 
Dat     despicatui,  derisai,  ludiftcatui  habere,  to  despUe,  ru2f- 

cule,  ostentui  esse,  to  be  a  ehoWt  &c.,  4. 
Abl.    sponte  (mea,  sua,  &c),  3.  by  choice,  epontaneoudy, 

iussQ,    iniussu,  coactu,  concessn,    mandatn,    permissn, 

rogatu,  &c.,  4.    See  §  25.  6. 
noctu,  by  night,  diu,  IncQ,  by  daylight,  4. 
in  promptu  esse,  in  procinctu  stare,  to  be  in  readiness,  4. 
nata  maior,  dder,  natu  minor,  younger,  4. 
pondo,  2.  hy  weight,  understands  liDrarum,  and  is  used 
for  any  Kural  case  as  an  nndeclined  word. 

e.  The  following  Nouns,  without  Singular,  are  in  Plural: 

(a)  Diptote: 

,      K.  Ace.  grates,  3.  f.  thanks. 

Gen.      repetundarum,  Abl.  repetundis,  1.  f.  extortion  (under- 
stand rerum,  rebus). 
Ace       foras,  out  of  doors,  Abl.  foris,  abroad,  1.  f. 

(b)  Monoptote: 

Ace.  ad  incitas  redigere,  to  drive  to  extremities,  1.  f^ 

—  infitias  ire,  to  deny,  1.  f. 

—  suppetias  ferre,  to  bring  succour,  1.  f. 
Abl.  gratiis  or  gr&tiB, /reefy ;  ingratiis,  against  on^s  wiU,  1.  f. 

f.  Indeclinable,  with  one  form  for  any  Case : 

Names  of  letters,  as  alpha,  beta,  &c. 
OQ  Various  words  from  other  languages,  as  Adam. 

Adjeo*       I.  Some  Adjectives  are  Abundantia,  having  two  forms,  one  like 
bonus,  the  other  like  tristis  or  ingens: 

acclivis  urn  steep  imbccilliui  Is  weeUls 

biiugus  is  two-yoked  imberbua  Is  beardless 

efirenua  Is  unbridled  inermua  Is  unarmed 

unanimua  Is  of  one  mind  opulentus  (opulens)  wealthy 

hilams  Is  cheerful  violentns  (violens)  violent 

IL  Some  are  Defectire  in  number . 

p  a  u  c  i,  few,  is  Flurale  tantum. 

plerique,   most,  is  found  Sing,  with  Collective  words:   as, 
'pleraque  nobilitas'  (for  plerique  nobiles).  Sail. 

The  following  are  Defective  in  Case  and  Number : 

(1)  Diptote, 

Nom.  S.      pernox,  Abl.  pemocte,  all  night, 

N.  Aoc.  S.  necesse,  necessary,  from  necessis  (obsolete).  An- 
other form,  necessum,  is  used  in  comedy,  from 
necessus  (obsolete). 

(2)  Monoptote, 

Nom.  S.      damn  a  8,  condemned,  with  esto,  simto. 
Nom.  S.      exlex,  outlaw;  exspes,  hopeless, 
Nom.  S.      potis,  pote,  able, possible. 


tiva. 
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(a)  Of  some  the  Nominatires  are  not  found,  bnt  other  Casat  onlpr : 
as,  (sons),  guilty.  Macte,  Voc.  S^  macti,  Yoc.  PL,  are  vmed  with 
esto,  este,  be  blessed,  be  luekj/,  &c. 

(b)  The  Dat.  S.  frngi  (for  good)  is  need  as  an  indeclinable  Acyee- 
tive  in  all  Cases,  as  fri^  senms,  a  good  Jumist  slave.  Opposed  to  this  is 
the  indeclinable  Ac(jectiTe  neqnam,  good  for  notkmg;  probablj  for 
ne  quam  frngem  (habet),  no  good, 

COMFABISON. 

The  same  quality  may  be  perceived  in  several  objects.     If  oon- 
tbree  be  taken,  the  quality  may  be  perceived  in  the  second  pv^mb* 
more  than  in  the  first,  and  in  the  third  most  of  all.     These 
relations  are  expressed  by  the  flexion  called  Comparison  in 
Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 

The  Degrees  of  Comparison  are  therefore  three : 

I.  The  Positive  Degree  shows  quality  absolutely  per- 
ceived: as,  vir  procerus,  a  tall  man;  or  equally 
perceived  in  two:  as,  vir  tam  procerus  quam 
Lucius,  a  man  as  tall  as  Lucivs. 

n.  The  Comparative  Degree  shows  quality  perceived  more 
in  one  of  two  than  in  the  other :  as,  vir  procerior 
quam  Lucius,  a  man  taller  than  Lucius, 

ni.  The  Superlative  D^ree  shows  quality  perceived 
most  in  one  of  several :  as,  vir  omnium  proceris- 
simus,  the  tallest  man  of  all. 

1-3.  The  Comparatire  Ending  in  A4](H^tiTe8  is  -ior  (-ins),  which  takes  Forms 
the  place  of  the  Positive  Gen.  Ending  -i  or  -la ;  dur-i,  dur-tor ;  trist-la,  ^^md 
trist-lor ;  felic-ii,  felic-ler,  &c.  in  Ad- 

The  principal  Superlative  Ending  is  -t— Imna  (for  is-timus),  which  jeetiyes. 
takes  the  place  of  -i  or  -la  in  most  Adjectives :  as,  dnr-i,  dor-laiKUniM ;  • 
trist-la,  trist-t— tmna ;  felic-ia,  felic-i— Inma. 

But  another  Ending  -timiM  (shown  in  ul-timns,  op-timns)  becomes 
by  assimilation  -liiiiiiJi  in  Adjectives  with  Nom.  -ar :  as,  liber  liber- 
limnji;  and  becomes  -linUM  in  the  Adjectives  facil-is,  difficil-is, 
gracil-is,  humil-is,  simil-is,  dissimil-is.^ 

dnr-lor  harder  dur-iaalmiui  hardest 

trist-ior  sadder  trist-laaimiui  saddest 

felic-ior  happier  felic-iaalmua  happiest 

lib-er-lor  more  free  lib-er-Himia  most  free 

nig-r-tor  blacker  niff-er-rlmiia  blackest 

sidub-er    healthg    salub-r-tor  healthier  samb-er-rimiM  healthiest 

simil-is    like         simil-ior  more  like  simil-UmiM  most  like 


Examples : 

diir-ns 

hard 

trist-is 

sad 

fel-ix 

happy 

lib-er 

free 

nig-er 

black 

'  Timnfl  becomeg  -siinns  in  mazixntis,  pesBimns,  proximns.  A  Snfflx  -inns  appears 
In  pri-mns,  smn-mus,  &o. :  and  a  Snfflx  -tus  in  the  Numerals  qnar-tus,  &c. 

All  the  Endings  oirreBpond  to  primitiTe  SuiBxes.  Thus  Compar.  jans,  yas  ( = ios, 
lor) ;  SuperL  ta  (=tn8) ;  ma  (smns) ;  tazna  (=timu8) ;  is-tama  (slssimus). 
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(1)  The  Superlative  may  express  not  only  the  highest,  but  a  very 
high,  desree:  as,  vir  doctissimus,  a  very  learned  man. 

(2)  The  Superlative  is  written  -mnus  or  -imiui;  as,  max^mns 
or  maximus,  opt^mus  t)r  optimus. 

(3)  Adjectives  oompounded  with  -dicus,  -ficus,  volus  (from  dicere, 
£EU!ere,  velle)  form  their  Comparison  in  •entlor,  -anttMimnJi,  as 
though  from  Participles  in  -ens. 

maledicus         slanderous        maledicentior        maledicentissimus 
magniftcus        splendid  magnificentior       magnificentissimus 

benevolus         benevolent         benevolentior        benevolentissimus 


4.  The  following  Examples  of  Comparison  are  more  or  less  anoma- 
lous: 


Fob. 


Comp. 


Anoma* 

lOUB 

Com- 
parison 
in  Ad- 
jectiYes.  (1)  frugi        worthy ^  honest  frugalior 

nequam    worthless  ne^uior 

(JtKh)      swift 

(votia) 

^'*«      }rieh 


(dis) 

(2)  bonus 
mains 
magnus 
parvus 

multus 


ocior 
potior 
t  divitior 
1  ditior 


Sap. 

frugalissimus 

nequissimus 

ocissimus 

potissimus 

divitissimus 

ditissimus 


good  melior  better 

bad  peior  worse 

great  maior  greater 

smaU  minor  less 


optimus 
pessimus 
maximus 
minimus 


much      (plus  n.)  more        plurimus 


best 

worst 

greatest 

least 
I  most 
\very  much 


The  Comparative  of  multus  has  no  Masc.  Fern.  Singular,  but  full 
Plural;  plur-es,  a,  plur-ium,  plur-ibus. 

(3)  senex         dd  senior  

iuvenis      young      iunior  (for  invenior)        


Senior  is  used  with  a  certain  Positive  force,  for  one  who  has  become 
old.  jEZ(2^  is  usually  rendered  natu  maior  or  maior;  eldest,  natu 
maximus  or  maximus.  So  younger  m&j  be  natu  minor  or 
minor;  youngest,  natu  minimus  or  minimus. 

(4)  The  Comparison  of  Position  springs  from  Prepositions,  and  is 
not  fully  represented  by  Positive  Adjectives : 

Positive  Adj.    Comparative. 

(exter)       exterior 
interior 


Preposition. 
e,  ex    out  of 


intra    vnthin 


supra 
infra 


above 
below 


(inter; 

(super) 
(infer) 


Saperlative.    « 
extremus  (extimus) 


(prae)  before 
post     cfter 


CIS 

ultra 
piope 


(poster) 

on  near  side  (citer) 
beyond  (ulter) 

near  — 

downfrouu  (deter) 


superior 
inferior 

prior 
posterior 

ci  tenor 
ulterior 

propior 
deterior 


intimus 

supremus  (summus) 
infimus  (imus) 

primus 

postremus  (postumus) 

citimus 
ultimus 


worse 


proximus 
deterrimus 


worst 
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(Ezter)  Sing,  is  rare,  but  Plural  freqnent.    Ext i mas  b  rare. 

(Super),  (infer)  are  rare  as  SiDgidar,  except  in  the  local  names 
'  mare  superom,'  *  mare  infemm;'  but  frequent  as  Plural. 

Snpremus,  last  (highest  poet),  snmmus,  highest  or  last. 

(Poster)  is  fonna  in  all  forms  except  the  Nominatiye  Sing.  Hasc, 

(Inter,  citer,  ulter,  deter)  are  not  used  in  any  Case. 

Prior,  primus,  are  from  a  lost  form  pri-s;  Latin  not  adopting 
pro-ter. 

Postremus,  last,  postumus,  coming  after^  last  bom,  bom  after  a 
fathet^s  death. 

The  notion  last  is  conveyed  by  four  Superlatives :  extremns  (outer- 
mast),  awpiemuB  (toj^most),  postremus  (hindmost),  ultimns  (far- 
ihest):  chiefly  by  ultimus. 

Prozimus,  nearest,  next,  is  used  to  signify  next  hrfore  or  next  (rfter, 

Deterior  means  worse  than  something  good  (fallen  off);  peior, 
worse  than  something  bad. 
To  the  Prepositional  Comparison  may  be  suljoined : 

dex-ter      on  right  hand  dexter-ior  dex-timus 

fflnis-ter    on  left  hand  sinister-ior  sinis*timus 

(5)  Some  Adjectives  have  Positive  and  Superlative  but  no  Compara-  Defec- 
tive :  as,  bellus,  consultus,  diversus,  indutus,  invictus,  meritus,  novus,  tlve 
pewuasuB,  sacer,  vetus.  wSion. 

(6)  Some  have  Positive  and  Comparative  but  no  Superlative:  as, 
regalis,  rusticus,  vicinus,  &c. 

(7)  Comparatives  without  Positive  or  Superlative  are 

satior     more  desirable  (satis)  sequior     inferior 

5.  A  great  number  of  Adjectives  have  no  Comparison :  some  by  virtue  Adjeo- 
of  meaning  (Incomparabilia) ;  some  on  account  of  form ;  some  for  no  ^^„a{, 
reason  but  mere  usage.  Oom- 

Adjectives  which  have  a  vowel  before  nm,  as  dubius,  idoneus,  do  pariaon. 
not  form  Comparison,  except  by  the  use  of  adverbs : 
(This  does  not  apply  to  those  which  have  qu  before  us :  as, 

antiquus  antiquior  antiquissimus) 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule :  as, 

assiduus  assiduior  assiduissimus. 

So  strenuissimus  occurs,  with  a  few  more.^ 

6.  Participles  Present  and  Past  often  form  Comparison  like  other  Com- 
Adjectives :  as,  parison 

obsarvans  observantior  observantissimus  tlcipies*. 

paratus  paratior    >  paratissimus 

Some  shew  Comparative  without  Superlative;  others  Superlative 
without  C(»nparative. 

7.  Adjectives  without   Comparative  formation,   if  not  Incompara-  Use  of 
bilia,  may  be  modified  comparatively  by  the  use  of  Adverbs  magis,  Adverbs 
maximiS,  and  oUiew. Ji^S; 

*  Cknnic  poets  invent  ludicrous  forma  of  Oompariaon:  as,  ocnliMimus,  patmis8i<* 
anil  IpslMimnii 
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Own-        Ad\'Erbs  in  e,  6,  S,  ter,  derived  from   Adjectives,   oflen 
?fA4^  follow  tLeir  Comparison,  with  Comparative  Ending  fis,  Super- 


dignissime 

vafernmS 

tutissime 

facillimfi 

fortissimS 

constantissime 

audacissimS 


▼erbfc  lative  e : 

as, 

Adj. 

Adv. 

dignua 

dignfi 

worthily 

Tafer 

vafrt 

cunningly 

tntus 

tato 

safety 

fM^ills 

faHl« 

easily 

fortls 

fortiter 

bravely 

constans 

coDstanter 

firmly 

audaz 

audacter 

boldly 

But 

meritua 

meiito 

deservedly 

uber 

^— 

— 

dignii 

tutiua 

faciliua 

fortiiM 

constantiua 

aadaciiM 


nberius 


meritissime 
ubenime 


(1)  Anomalous  Comparison  is  in  most  forms  represented  adverbially; 
as, 
Adj. 


Adv. 
bonus    bene  wdl 

mains    male  ill 

magnns  magnoperS  greatly 


f  paulum 
multus  multum 


melius  better 
pel  us  taorse 
magis    more 


a  little   )     •  > 


much 


plus 
ocius 


—        pnus 


more 
quicker 

sooner 


best 

worst 

most 

very  little 

least 

plurimum    very  much 
ocissime       ffery  quickly 
I  primum      first 


optime 
pessime 
maxime 
r  minime 
1  minimum 


1 


(2) 


-  intus 

-  post 

-  prope 

Also: 


saepe 

diu 

penitus 

satis 

secns 

temperi 

nuper 


—  potias    rather 

—  deterius  worse 
within  interius     — 
after  posterius    — 
nearly  propius      — 


often  saepius  — 

long  diutius  — 

deeply  penitius  — 

enoiufh  s&tius  — 

otherwise  setius  — 

betimes  temperius  — 
lately 


pnmo  at  first 

pot  Issimnm  preferably 

deterrimS    very  badly 

intime 

postremo 

proximo 


saepissime 
diutissime 


penitissimS 


—         —         nupemme 
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Numa- 


(a)  Magis  means  *more  in  degree;*  plus,   'more  in  quantity x"* 
*  Lucio  magis  carus  sum : '  *  Lucius  me  plus  diligit' 

NUMERALIA. 

Numerals  (Nnmeralia)  are  Nouns  and  Adverbs  used  in  the 
expression  of  Number. 
The  Latin  symbols  of  Number  are : 

I        V         X         L         C       lOorD       M  or  CIO 
1         5         10        50      100        500  1000 
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By  means  of  these  symbols  the  Bomans  exhibited  anj  required 
Nnmeral 

1.  A  smaller  symbol  before  a  larger  is  snbtraeted :  as  IV  »6«  1. 

A  smaller  symbol  after  a  laiger  is  added :  as,  VI »  6  + 1. 

Equal  symbols  are  added  together :  as,  11  «■  1  + 1 ;  XX  » 10  •!•  10. 

Bat  a  smaller  symbol  before  M  is  a  multiplicator  of  M:  as,  IIMai 
2000.  Usuallj  sach  a  nmnber  was  expressed  by  words,  not  by  symbols: 
as,  duo  millia  or  bis  mille. 

The  83rmbol  10  is  multiplied  by  ten  as  often  as  0  is  subjoined. 
Thus, 

IOD»10x    600 »    6,000 

1000  ==  10  X  6,000  »  60,000,  &c. 

As  often  as  the  symbol  C  is  prefixed  to  I,  equalling  the  number  of 
suffixed  0,  the  total  is  doubled.    Thus, 

CIO  =  twice      600  «     1,000 
CCIOO«  twice    6,000=   10,000 
CCCIOOO  =  twice  60,000  =»  100,000,  &c. 

There  are  foiir  chief  Numeral  Series : 

I.  Cardinal  Numerals  (Cardinalia),  wliich  are  Adjectives 

answering  the  question  Quot,  how  many  ? 

II.  Ordinal  Numerals  (Ordinalia),  which  are  Adjectives 

answering  the  question  Quotus,  which  in  order  of 
number  ? 

III.  Distributive    Numerals    (Distributiva),    which    are 

Adjectives  answering  the   question   Quoteni,   how 
many  each  or  each  time  ? 

IV.  QuoTiENTiVE  Adverbs  (Adverbia  Numeralia),  answer- 

ing the  question  Quoties,  how  often  ? 

1.  In  the  whole  of  this  Numeral  system  there  are  but  fourteen  roots 
(Wides  suffixes) :  jiamely,  those  of  the  first  ten  Cardinal  Numerals 
(unns,  duo,  tres,  quattuor,  quinque,  sex,  septem,  octo,  novem,  decern), 
that  of  1000  (mille),  those  of  the  first  two  Ordinals  (primus,  secundus), 
and  that  of  the  first  Adverb  (semel).  From  these  all  the  rest  are 
derived  or  compounded.    See  *  Classical  Latin  Grammar.' 

8.  Numeral  Series  of  minor  importance  are: 

(a)  MuLTiPLicATiYA,  compouuded  with  a  root  of  number  and  the 
loot  plic-  (fold).  They  answer  the  question  quotuplex,  how  manyfoldl 
and  only  eight  are  classically  used : 

simplex      simple         triplex  quincuplex        decemplex 

duplex        twofold       quadruplex     septemplex        centaplex 

(^^)  Pbopobtionaija,  formed  from  a  root  of  number  and  the  suffix 
pul-o=plo-  (more),  answer  the  question  quotuplus,  how  many  more? 
The  woids  in  this  series  classically  used  are  : 

simplus  triplus  quincuplus  octuplus 

duplus  quadruplus  septuplus 

E 
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(c)  From  the  Ordinals  are  formed  Ai^'ectives : 

(1)  in  -anus:  as,  primanus,  secundanus,  &c.,  which  generally 
express  '  a  soldier  of  the  let,  2ndf  ^<?.,  legion* 

(2)  in  -arius:  as,  primanus,  secundarius,  &c.,  signifying,  *'o/ 
Igt,  2ndf  ^c.f  class  or  rank.* 

(d)  From  the  Distributives  are  formed : 

Adjectives  in  -arius,  which  imply  *  containing  or  consisting  of  so 
many  each : '  as  numerus  binarius,  the  number  2,  &c. ;  senarius 
(versus),  *  a  verse  of  6  feet  *  (seni  pedes) ;  dmarius  (nummus), 
'  a  coin  containing  10  (denos)  asseSt  &c. 

(e)  The  Numeral  Boots  are  compounded  with  various  Nouns,  forming 
Numeral  Adjectives  and  Substantives :  as, 

(1)  bimus,  of  two  years  date,  trimus,  of  three  ,  .  .  quadrimns, 
of  four  ...  for  bi-hunus,  &c.  (bis,  &c.,  and  him-,  winter)} 

(2)  quinquennis,  quinquen nails,  &c.,  5,  &c.,  years  old,  or 
occurring  once  in  5,  &c.,  yearSj  from  quinque,  &c.,  and  annus. 

(3)  bimestris,  trimestris,  semestris,  &c.,  2,  3,  6,  &c.,  months 
old,  or  occurring  once  in  2,  3,  6,  &c.,  months,  for  bi-mens-tri-s, 
&c.,  from  bis,  &c.,  and  mensis. 

(4)  biduum,  trlduum,  qnatriduum,  &c.,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  days,  by 
assimilation  for  bi-di-um,  &;c.,  from  bis,  &c.,  and  dies. 

(6)  biennium,  triennium  .  .  .  decennium,  &c,  2,  3  ...  10 
years,  from  bis,  &c.,  and  annus. 

(6)  Many  other  Adjectives  are  formed  by  Composition  of  these 
Eoots  with  Nouns  and  Verbs :  as, 

bicolor,  tricolor,  &c,  biformis,  triformis,  &c. 

bicorpor,  tricorpor,  &c.  biiugus,  triiugus,  &c. 

bidens,  tridens,  &c.  bifidus,  trifidus,  &c. 

(7)  The  official  terms  duumvir,  triumvir,  &c.  (one  of  a  commission 
of  two,  one  of  a  commission  of  three,  &c.),  are  used,  by  a  custo- 
mary corruption,  in  both  numbers. 

(f)  Two  series  of  Numeral  Adverbs  implying  rank  and  order  are 
formed  by  the  Oidinalia.    These  are : 

(1)  primum    .    .  tertium,  quartum    .    .  postromum 

(2)  primo .    .    .  tertio,  quarto     .    .    .  postremo 

Primum  means  in  the  first  place ;  also,./br  the  first  time. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  usually  followed  by  deinde,  in  the  next  j>lac€, 
afterwards  by  other  Adverbs,  as  tum,  deinceps,  next,  ending  with  pos- 
tremo, finidly. 

When  primum  means /or  the  first  time,  its  sequence  is  iter  um,  for 
the  second  time;  tertium, /or  the  third  time,  &c.;  postremum, /or 
the  last  time.  Some  of  these  words  are  used  with  consul,  to  express 
the  second,  tiiird,  &c.,  time  of  a  person's  being  consul:  as,  'L.  Cornelius 
Soipio,  consul  iterum  (tertium  consul),'  &c. 

>  Cnxtlns  is  probably  right  in  diving  bornns  {this  pear's:  as,  bomae  froges, 
homa  yina)  from  ho-ver  n  us,  qf  thit  spring  or  summer.  Pott  and  Oorssen  contend 
for  a  more  recondite  e^mology. 
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Primo  usually  means,  in  the  beginninff,  at  the  first ,  and  is  followed 
bj  dein,  next,  secondly,  post,  posteai  &c.  The  words  tertio, 
quarto,  &c.,  express  in  the  third,  &c.,  place,  or  for  the  third,  Sec.,  time, 

(g)  Two  series  of  Adverbs  implying  partition  are  formed  by  the 
Quotientires  in  composition  with  the  Verbs  fari,  parti ri : 


i 


1)  bifariam,  trifariam,  &c.,  in  two,  three,  &c.,  ways,  parts,  &c. 

2)  bipartito,  tripartito,  &c.,  in  two,  three,  &;c^  parts. 


Plural 
unaa 

una 

Nunc- 
nlDe- 
denslon. 

uni 

unae 

una 

unos 

unao 

una 

unonun 

unanun 

unSs 
unSs 

unonun 

(h)  Here  may  be  noticed  the  Numeral  SubstantiTes  unio,  ace,  binio, 
.ternioi  quatemio,  senio,  sice,  &c. 

9.  Singular  (one). 

M.  V.  .  N. 

Kom.  Unas  una  uniun 
Voc  une  una  uniun 
Aoc.  unnm  unam  unnm 
Qen.  uniua 

Bat.  uni 

Abl.    uno       una      uno 

Plural  (two). 

K.V.  duo  duae  duo 

Ace.  duos  (duo)  duas  duo 

Gen.  duonun  duanun  duonun  (or  duum,  Sec,) 

D.AbL  duobua  duabua  duobua 

Plural  (three).  Plural  (thousands), 

N.V.  tres  tria  miUia  (or  milia)* 

Ace.  tris  (-es)     tria  nullia 

G-en.  trium  millium 

D.Abl  tribus  millibus 

lake  Tinus  are  declined  its  Derivatiyes 

ullus,  am/  (for  unulus),  nuUus,  none  (for  ne-unulus).      See 
Pbonominals. 

Duo,  for  duos,  is  classical.  Duum,  for  duorum,  is  especially  used 
with  other  Nimierals :  as,  duum  millium ;  and  in  official  phrases :  as, 
duumvir. 

Am  bo,  both,  is  declined  as  duo;  but  amborum  is  never  syn- 
copated. 

The  other  Cardinal  Nimibers  from  quattuor  to  centimi  are  unde- 
clined.  Mille,  thousand,  is  either  an  undeclined  Plural  Adjective,  or 
Substantive  undeclined  in  the  Singular,  with  a  declined  Plural,  millia 
(milia),  thousands. 

The  Ordinals  and  Distributives  are  declined  like  bonus. 


*  T^arthwiftnti  deddes  in  favour  of  the  form  milia :  CorBsen  gives  the  preference  to 
miUia. 
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2«Nu-       11«  -^  Cabdinal  Nxthebals. 

merals.  a.  Unus  without  other  Numerals  is  used  only  with  emphasis :  as, 
'  Amicitiae  vis  est  in  eo  ut  unus  quasi  animus  fiat  ex  pluribus/  the 
essence  of  friendship  is  that  one  saul  as  it  were  is  formed  of  several^  C. 
Lael,  25.  But,  'Matronae  annum,  ut  parentem,  Brutum  luxerunt,* 
the  matrons  mourned  Brutus  for  oneyear^as  a  father,  L.  ii.  7. 

h,  Unus  may  take  a  Superlative  force,  or  emphasize  Superlatives ; 
as,  'Demosthenes  unus  eminet  inter  omnes  oratores,*  Demosthenes 
stands  unrivaUed  among  orators,  G.  Or.  29.  '  P.  Nigidius,  unus  omnium 
doctissimus,'  Publius  Nigidius,  the  most  learned  of  men,  C.  Fam. 
iv.  13.  It  is  likewise  used  emphatically  with  some  I^nouns  and  Fro- 
nominals:  as,  VHoc  non  qui  vis  unus  ex  populo  poterat  agnoscere,'  it 
was  not  any  individual  from  among  the peojUe  that  could  recognise 
this,  C.  Br,  93.  *Nemounus  erat  vir  quo  magis  innisa  res  Eomana 
staret,'  there  was  no  one  man  on  whom  the  Boman  commonwealth  more 
leaned  for  its  support,  L.  ix.  16. 

c.  Mi  lie  is  used  as  Substantive  and  Adjective :  as, '  Amplius  mi  He 
hominum  cecidit,'  more  than  one  thousand  men  fell,  Nep.  Dat.  8  (more 
frequently  with  Plural  verb:  'Mille  passuum  erant  inter  urbem 
castraque,'  there  was  an  interval  of  a  mile  between  the  city  and  the  camp, 
L.  xxi.  61).  'Mille  rates,*  a  thousand  ships,  Ov.  Met.  xii.  7.  The 
Plural  millia  (also  written  milia)  is  used  only  as  a  Substantive :  as, 
*  Quattuor  millia  hominum  et  quingenti  Capitolium  occupavere,'/o«r 
thousand  five  hundred  men  seized  the  Capitol,  L.  iii.  15. 

B,  Ordinal  Nxtmbbals. 

a.  Alter  is  used  for  second',  as,  'Alter  ab  undecimo  tum  me  iam 
ceperat  annus,'  my  twelfth  year  (lit.  next  from  the  eleventh)  had  then 
commenced,  Verg.  n.  viii.  39.     '  Unus  et  alter,'  one  or  two, 

Secundus  expresses  no  more  than  the  numerical  order :  alter  im- 
plies that  the  second  is  in  kind  the  same  as  the  first.  So,  '  Denique 
naec  (Pelopidas)  fiiit  altera  persona  Thebis,  sed  tamen  secunda  ita, 
ut  proxima  esset  Epaminondae,'  in  short,  Pelopidas  was  the  second  per- 
sonage in  Thebes,  InU  holding  the  second  rank  so  as  to  be  very  near 
Epaminondas,  Nep.  Pel,  4.    See  Hor.  C.  i.  12.  18. 

C,  DisTJEUBUTiVE  NuHEBALs  apply  the  Number  they  express  to  each 
of  several  persons  or  things  or  times :  as,  '  Data  ex  praeda  militibus 
seris  octogeni  bini  sagaque  et  tunicae,'  the  soldiers  received  from  the 
spoil  eighty-two  asses  each,  with  cloak  and  tunic,  L.  x.  30.  'Gherr 
mani  singulis  uxoribus  contenti  sunt,'  the  Germans  are  satisfied  with 
one  wife  each,  Tac.  0-.  18.  'Verberibus  mulcant  sexageni  singulos,' 
they  punish  with  stripes,  sixty  (soldiers)  each  (centurion),  Tac.  Ann.  i. 
32.  *  Ursae  pariunt  plurimum  quinos,'  bears  bring  forth  at  most  five 
cubs  at  a  birth,  PI.  N.  H. 

a.  Uni  (instead  of  singuli),  trini  (instead  of  temi),  and  the  Distri- 
butives bini,  quaterni,  quini,  &c.,  are  used  with  Substantives  of 
Singular  sense  and  Plural  form:  as,  *  Una  castra  iam  facta  ex  binis 
videbantur,'  one  camp  seemed  now  to  have  been  formed  out  of  two,  Ccies. 
B.C.  i.  24.  Bini  also  signifies  a  pair :  as,  '  Pamphilus  binos  habebat 
scyphos  sigUlatos,'  Pamphilus  had  a  pair  of  embossed  cups,  C.  Verr.  iv. 


I.     The  poets  sometimes  use  Distributives  for  Cardinals,  and  the  cou- 
rse: as,  'Per  duodena  regit  mundum  sol  aureus  astra,'  the  golden 
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sun  ffmdea  the  nwrld  through  tvodve  eonatellationa,  Yere.  (r.  i.  281. 
*Dao  quisque  Alpina  coroscant  gsesa  manu,'  th^  each  brandish  m 
their  hands  tuH)  Jlpine  javelins,  Veig.  Ae,  Tiii  661. 

b.  The  Distributivee  are  also  used  by  poets  as  multiplicatiye  in  the 
Sing.:  as,  *  Sept e no  goigite/  with  sevenfold  torrent,  Lucan.  viii.  444. 
Singulns  is  rarely  used:  'singulnm  yestiginm/  Plant.  Cist.  iv.  2. 

2>.  Compound  Numerals. 

a.  In  the  Table  of  Numerals  the  most  approved  forms  are  set  down : 
but  for  some  numbers  other  forms  are  not  excluded :  as, 

1 3  tredecim :  also  decem  et  tres ;  decern  tres. 

14  quattuordecim :  also  decem  et  quattnor ;  decem  qnattuor. 

16  sedecim :  also  decem  et  sex ;  decem  sex. 

17  septendedm:   also  decem  et  septem;  decem  septem;  septem  et 

decem. 

18  duodeviginti :  also  decem  et  octo ;  octo  et  decem ;  octodecim. 

The  Ordinals  admit  corresponding  variety :  as,  decimus  et  tertins, 
octavus  decimus,  &c. 

In  the  other  numbers  which  have  8  or  9  as  the  unit  figure,  the  sub- 
tractive  forms  unde-  duode-  are  usual,  but  the  additive  -octo,  -novem, 
are  not  excluded. 

b.  In  Compound  Numbers  greater  than  20,  either  the  smaller  number 
with  et  precedes  the  larger,  or  the  larger  without  et  precedes  the 
smaller:  as,  *Eomulu8  septem  et  triginta  regnavit  annos,'  Romndus 
reigned  tkirtg-seven  years,  C.  Bep.  ii.  10.  'Macedo  Alexander  tertio 
et  tricesimo  anno  mortem  obiit,'  Alexander  of  Macedonia  died  in  his 
thirty-third  year,  C.  Ph,  v.  17.  *  Plinius  scripsit  sub  Nerone  naturae 
historiarum  libros  triginta  septem,'  Plinius  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
wrote  thirty-seven  books  of  natural  history,  PI.  Ep,  iii.  6.  *  Dentes 
triceni  bini  viris  attribuuntur,'  thirty-two  teeth  are  assigned  to  an 
individual  man,  PI.  N.  H,  vii.  16.  But  et  occurs  after  the  larger 
Numeral :  '  viginti  et  duos  annos,'  C.  Cat,  M,  ix.  30.  Also  the  smaller 
occurs  before  the  larger  without  et :  as,  *  Septimo  quinquagesimo  die 
rem  confeci,'  I  fmshed  the  affair  in  57  days,  U.  Fam,  xv.  4. 

c.  In  Compound  Numbers  above  100,  the  larger  with  or  without  et 
generally  precedes  the  smaller:  as,  'Leontinus  Gorgias  centum  et 
septem  complevit  annos,'  Gorgias  of  Leontini  completed  one  hundred 
and  seven  years,  C.  Cat,  M,  5,  '  Annum  nmgmim  esse  voluerunt  omni- 
bus planetis  in  eundem  recurrentibus  locum,  quod  fit  post  duodecim 
millia  nongentos  quinquaginta  quattuor  annos,'  they  would 
have  a  areat  year  to  be  when  all  the  planets  come  back  into  the  same  place, 
which  happens  after  12,954  years,  (Ac.  *  Sescentesimum  et  quadra- 
gesimum  annum  urbs  Eoma  agebat,  quum  primum  Cimbromm  audita 
sunt  arma,'  Borne  was  in  its  six  hundred  and  fortieth  year  when  the  arms 
of  the  Cimbri  were  first  heard,  Tac.  G,  37.  *  Olympiade  centesima 
quarta-decim&Lysippus  fuit,'  Lysippus  lived  in  the  httndred  and  four- 
teenth Olympiad,  PI.  N,H.  xxxiv.  8.  'Aristidis  arbitrio  quadringena 
et  sexagena  talenta  quotannis  Belum  sunt  oollata,'  under  the  con- 
trol ofJristidesfour  hundred  and  sixty  talents  were  annually  contributed 
to  the  treasury  at  Delos,  Nep.  Ar.  3. 

d.  The  thousands  are  expressed  either  by  prefixing  the  numeral 
adverbs  bis,  ter,  &c.,  to  miUe  (a  construction  chiefly  found  in  poetry), 
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OP  usually  by  ppefixing  the  cardinal  (or  distributive)  numbers  to  millia : 
as,  Duo  (bina)  millia,  2,000 ;  tria  (tema)  millia,  3,000,  &c. 

Millia  (or  milia)  is  generally  followed  by  a  Genitive  of  the  thing 
counted ;  but  if  smaller  numbers  intervene  between  millia  and  the  Sub- 
stantive, the  latter  will  stand  in  the  same  Case  as  the  Numeral :  as, 
*Tria  millia  et  septingenti  pedites  ierunt,'  3,700  foot-soldiers 
marchedj  L.  xxxv.  40. 

e.  The  N.umbers  above  100,000  are  expressed  by  the  Numeral  Ad- 
verbs joined  to  centum  millia  or  ceutena  millia,  as  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  '  Non  erat  apud  antiques  numerus  ultra  centum  millia ; 
itaque  et  hodie  multiplicantur  haec,  ut  decies  centena  millia  aut 
saepios  dicantur,'  the  ancients  had  no  number  beyond  100,000  ;  wherefore 
to  the  present  day  these  figures  are  multiplied^  so  as  to  use  the  form  *  ten 
tim£S  a  hundred  thousand*  and  the  like  in  progression,  PI.  N.  H  xxxiii. 
10.  Multiplication  is  also  effected  in  smaller  numbers  by  the  Advefbs 
with  Distributives :  as,  bis  bina,  twice  two,  ter  novenae  viigines,  thrice 
nine  virgins,  &c. 

aa,  Unus  is  often  used  in  Compound  Numbers  for  the  Ordinal 
primus:  as,  '  Plato  uno  et  octogesimo  anno  scribens  mortuus  est,'  Plato 
died  whUe  writing  in  his  Slst  year,  C.  Cat,  Af.  5.  So  unetvicesimus. 
Duoetvicesimus  is  found,  but  rarely. 

Money  ^^*  '^'  ^^®  ^®*  ^^  Libra,  was  originally  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  12 
ounces  (unciae),  hence  called  as  libralis,  and  ses  grave,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  current  As,  which  by  the  Papirian  law  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce.  Its  parts  were  named  according  to  the  number  of  ounces 
they  contained,  as  follows : — 

7  oz.  or  ^  of  the  As. 
or  I 
or  z 
or  I 
orH 

The  etymology  of  bes  is  doubtful ;  dodrans  is  for  de-quadrans ;  dex- 
tans  for  de-sextans. 
The  Uncia  was  also  subdivided,  viz. : — 


Uncia 

b1 

oz.  or  ^ 
or  J 

of  the  As. 

Septunx 

«7 

Sextans 

=  2 

Bes 

=^8 

Quadrans 

»3 

or  ; 

OP  il 
or^ 

Dodrans 

«9 

Triens 

»4 

Dextans 

=  10 

Quincunx 

=5 

Deunx 

=  11 

Semissis 

1=6 

or  i 

Semuncia  =  J  of  Uncia  «  ^^.  of  As. 
Duella      =  S        „        »  ^ 


Sicilicus    =  J        „ 


s         »»         ~  3?T 


48 


Sextula     =  s  of  Uncia  =  ^  of  As. 
Scrupula  =  Ar„       =  5I5 


Sescuncia*  or  Sescunx  (uncia  semisque)  =  1§  uncia  =  |  quadrans 
a  i  As. 

Sesquialtera  ratio =1  :  1J«2  :  3. 

The  As  itself,  the  uncia,  sextans,  quadrans,  triens,  quincunx,  semis, 
were  represented  by  copper  coins.  • 

B.  As  was  the  Eoman  unit,  and  was  used  for  any  whole  divided  into 
1 2  equal  parts ;  which  parts  were  called  unciae.  Hence  uncia  is  applied 
to  measure  length,  capacity,  &;c.,  as  well  as  weight  and  *  inch,*  or  the 
12th  part  of  a  foot,  as  well  as  '  ounce,'  the  12th  part  of  a  lb.,  is  derived 


*  Sesqni  or  SessEemiaque  for  nn-8emisqne=l|.    So  sest^rtlmfssemis-tertias  ass 
3J  aascR ;  tdens  tertius^Sj^ ;  bes  alteromslf. 
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£rom  oncia.    It  was  also  used  to  calculate  interest.    Thus  (inteorest 
being  paid  monthly  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  100  Asses) : 

Unciae  nsnrae  s  ^  per  cent,  per  month  »  I  per  cent,  per  annum 
Sextantes  «  |        „  „  «  2        „  „ 

Quadrantes       «  J        „  „  =  3        „  „ 

Asses  usurae    a  1  per  cent,  per  month  s  12  per  cent  per  itim^im^ 

Asses  usurae  were  also  called  centesimae ;  and  binae  centesim^  b  2 
per  cent,  per  month  =  24  per  cent. ;  so  quat^maa  centesimae  ss  48  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Horace  says :  '  Qninas  hie  capili  merc^des  exsecat ' 
(i.  e.  quinas  centesimas),  this  man  dices  off  60  per  cent  from  the  capital ; 
i.  e.  in  lending  a  sum  of  money  he  deducts  m>m  it  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  month  «  60  per  cent  per  annum.  Unciartum 
fenus,  which  was  the  yearly  interest  legalis^l  by  the  Twelve  Tables, 
was  probably  1  uncia  per  As  ( -•  8|  per  cent.)  for  the  old  year  of  10 
months. 

C,  Heres  ex  asse  means  heir  to  the  whole  estate, 
Heres  ex  deunce  —      \^  of  the  estate. 
Heres  ex  semisse,  or         ]  \    c  ^v      s  *. 
Here,  ex  dimidia  parte,   }       "      *»/'*««•<<»*«• 

&c.  &c. 

D,  Fractions  can  ailso  be  expressed  by  the  Ordinals  as  Denominators 
and  the  Cardinals  as  Numerators  when  the  Numerator  exceeds  1. 
Thus,  \  is  dimidia  pars;  }  is  tertia  (pars^,  &c. ;  }  sexta  (pars)  or 
dimidia  tertia  {\  x  |) ;  |  octara  (pars)  or  dimidia  quarta  (|  x  ^),  &c. 
So  ^  was  tertia  septima  (|  x  ^).  Again,  }  is  either  duae  terhae,  or 
duae  partes,  or  dimidia  et  sexta  (|  +  |  »  i).  And  |  is  tres  quartae  or 
dimidia  et  quarta  (3  +  7  «  f  )• 


present  Librae,  pounds^  as  in  our  lb,  £. 

The  Sestertium  (»  1,000  sestertii)  was  not  a  coin,  but  a  sum,  and  is 
only  used  in  the  I^ural  Number  sestertia. 

The  Substantive  joined  as  Gen.  or  AbL  Sing,  with  the  Numeral 
Adverbs  decies,  vicies,  &c.,  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  Neuter  Noun 
Sestertium,  only  used  in  the  Singular,  and  signifying  100,000  sesterces. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  practical  rule  for  the  student's  guidance 
is  as  follows — : 

(a)  Nummi  or  Sestertii,  Npm.  Plur.  (often  expressed  by  HS.)  joined 
with  the  Cardinal  or  Distributive  Numbers,  denote  so  many  nummi 
sestertii  (coins  called  sesterces,  each  about  2<^.  English). 

(6)  Sestertia,  in  the  Plural  (also  often  represented  by  HS)  joined 
with  the  Cardinal  or  Distributive  Numbers,  denote  so  many  1,000 
nummi  sestertii. 


*  When  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  As  was  reduced,  thesilTer  coins  lost  their  original 
relation  to  it.  The  denarius  was  then  made  s  16  Aases,  the  sestertius  consequently 
s  4.  Counting  the  sesterce  at  2d.,  Donaldson  zemarkB  that  any  large  Roman  sum 
may  be  conveniently  rednoed  to  English  money  sterling  by  casting  off  a  cipher,  and 
^iv^ding  by  12.    Thus  100,000  HS  =£10,000-}- 12 =£838  6«.  6<<. 

'  b3 
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(c)  The  Numeial  Adverbs,  joined  with  (or  understanding)  sestertii 
(Gen.  Sing.),  sestertio  (Abl.  Sing.),  or  HS.,  denote  so  many  100,000 
nmnmi  sestertii.  When  an  amount  is  described  by  more  than  one  of 
the  Adverbs,  they  mnst  be  added  together  if  the  larger  Numeral  stands 
first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller  is  first;  care  being  taken  not  to 
reckon  Uie  centena  miUia,  which  is  understood,  more  than  once  in  the 
whole  amount.  Thus,  millies  quingenties  =  150,000,000  sesterces; 
but  quaterdedes  millies  «  1,400,000,000  sesterces.  When  the  numbers 
are  in  cypher,  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether  sestertii  or  sestertia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a  line  over  the 
Numeral,  indicating  thousands ;  as, 

HS.X  B  Sestertii  decem,  ten  sesterces 

HS.X  »  Sestertia  decem,  ten  thousand  sesterces 

and  (extending  the  line) 

HSJC  a  Sestertii  or  sestertio  decies,  ten  hundred  thousand 
sesterces. 

But  these  distinctions  are  not  strictly  observed  in  manuscripts. 
Compn-  x3.  A,  The  JiQian  Calendar  agrees  with  the  English,  except  in  the 
Time^  manner  of  naming  the  days  of  the  month.  Every  Boman  month  had 
three  chief  days ;  Kalendae  or  Calendae  (Calends),  Nonae  (Nones), 
Idus  (Ides).*  The  Calends  were  always  the  Ist  day  of  the  month ;  the 
Nones  were  on  the  fifth ;  the  Ides  on  the  13th  ;  except  in  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  in  which  months  the  Nones  were  on  the  7t^»  the 
Ides  on  the  16th. 

March,  May,  July,  October,  these,  we  say, 
Make  Nones  the  seventh.  Ides  the  fifteenth  day. 

These  three  days,  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  were  taken  as  points, 
ftom.  which  the  other  days  were  reckoned  backwards.  That  is,  the 
Bomans  did  not  say,  such  and  such  a  day  qfter,  &c.,  but  such  and  such 
a  day  before  the  Calends,  or  Nones,  or  Ides. 

B,  If  the  month  of  January  be  taken  as  a  sample,  the  first  day  was 
Ealendae  lanuariae.  The  2nd  must  be  reckoned  backwards  from  the 
Nones,  which  in  January  fell  on  the  5th,  Nonae  lanuariae.  But  in  this 
reckoning  the  day  of  the  Nones  itself  must  be  included.  Therefore  onr 
4th  of  January  was  the  2nd  day  before  the  Nones,  called  pridie  (ante) 
Nonas  lanuarias.  The  8rd  of  January  was  tertio  (ante)  Nonas  lanua- 
rias;  the  2nd,  quarto  (ante)  Nonas  lanuarias;  or,  abbreviated.  III. 
Non.  Ian.,  IV.,  Non.  Ian.  To  obtain  the  Boman  name  for  the  6th  of 
January,  the  reckoning  must  be  made  backwards  from  the  Ides,  whidi 
fell  on  the  13th,  Idus  lanuariae.  Thus  the  12th  was  pridie  IcL  Ian.; 
the  11th,  in.  Id.  Ian. ;  the  10th,  lY.  Id.  Ian.,  &c. ;  the  6th  was 
therefore  YIII.  Id.  Ian.  To  obtain  the  name  for  the  14th  of  January, 
the  reckoning  is  back  from  the  Calends  of  the  next  month,  February, 
Kalendae  Februariae.  Thus,  January  31st  was  pridie  Kal.  Feb.; 
January  30th,  III.  Kal.  Feb.,  &c.  &c. ;  January  14th  was,  therefore, 
XIX.  KaL  Feb. 


^  Calendae  from  calare,  to  call ;  Nouae,  ninth  before  Ides ;  IdoB  from  idnera 
(si^Y-id&ceh  to  divide.    Bee  Hor.  C.  iy.  11,  U,  ^ 
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C.  From  these  observations  it  appears  that  the  Boman  name  for  any 
given  English  day  may  be  found  by  the  following  rules : — 

(1)  If  the  given  day  is  between  the  Calends  and  Nones  of  the 
Roman  month,  subtract  its  English  number  from  the  English  number 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Nones  fall,  increased  by  one :  the  remainder  will 
give  that  number  before  the  Nones  by  which  the  day  is  called  in  Latin. 

(2)  Similarly,  if  the  given  day  is  between  the  Nones  and  Ides  of 
the  Boman  month,  subtract  its  English  number  from  the  English 
number  of  the  day  on  which  the  Ides  fall,  increased  by  one :  the  re- 
mainder will  give  that  number  before  the  Ides  by  which  the  day  is 
called  in  Latin. 

Thus,  to  find  the  Eoman  name  for  the  4th  of  June,  the  Nones  of  June 
falling  on  the  dth,  subtract  4  from  5  +  l,or  6;  the  remainder  is  2 
(pridie)  ;  therefore  the  4th  of  June  is  pridie  Non.  lun.  Again ;  to  find 
the  Roman  name  for  the  10th  of  May,  tlie  Ides  of  May  &lling  on  the 
15th,  subtract  10  from  15  -»- 1,  or  16 ;  the  remainder  being  6,  the  10th 
of  May  is  called  VI.  Id.  Mai. 

(3)  But  if  the  given  day  is  between  the  Ides  of  the  given  month  and 
the  Calends  of  the  next,  then  subtract  its  English  number  from  the  total 
number  of  days  in  the  given  month,  increased  by  two ;  the  remainder 
will  give  that  number  before  the  Calends  of  the  next  month  by  which 
the  day  is  called  in  Latin. 

Thus,  to  find  the  Roman  name  for  the  18th  of  August;  subtract  18 
from  31  +  2,  or  33,  the  remainder  is  15,  and  August  18th  is  called  XV. 
Kal.  Sept.  For  April  21st,  subtract  21  from  30  +  2,  or  32  ;  there  re- 
mains 11 ;  and  April  2l8t  is  called  XI.  Kal.  Mai.  For  February  25th, 
subtract  25  from  28  4  2,  or  30,  there  remains  6  ;  and  February  25th  is 
called  V.  Kal.  Mart. 

D.  As  regards  Construction,  the  forms  Kalendis,  Nonis,  Idibus,  are 
used  as  Ablatives  of  time  ;  and  when  tertio,  quarto,  &c.,  Kalendas,  &c., 
are  used,  the  words  die  ante  are  understood.  But  Cicero  does  not 
employ  these  latter  phrases:  he  writes  (for  instance)  •  ante  diem  tertium 
Kalendas  lanuarias,'  or,  in  abbreviated  form,  '  a.d.  III.  Kal.  Ian.,'  to 
express  December  30th,  and  so  in  every  case. 

Here  the  Preposition  ante  has,  by  a  corruption  of  custom,  quitted  its 
proper  place  before  Kalendas,  to  stand  before  diem,  which  it  does 
not  govern.  So  merely  idiomatic  is  this  mode  of  expression,  that  it  is 
used  in  dependence  on  Prepositions :  as, ' Consul Latinas  in  ante  diem 
tertium  Idus  Sextilcs  edixit,'  the  Consul  prodainied  the  Latin  hdidat/s 
for  the  llth  of  August,  L.  xli.  16.  *  De  Quinto  fratre  nuntii  nobis 
tristes  venerant  ex  ante  di  em  Non.  lun.  usque  ad  pridie  Kal. 
Sept.,*  I  have  sad  news  of  my  brother  Quiniusfrom  the  6th  of  June  down 
to  the  Zlst  of  August,  C.  Att,  v.  17. 

E.  The  names  of  the  months  are  all  Adjectives  agreeing  with 
men  sis  understood:  lanuarius,  Februarius,  Martins,  Aprilis,  Mains, 
lunius,  lulius  (so  called  from  Julius  Caesar,  but  before  his  time  Quin- 
tilis),  Augustus  (so  called  from  Augustus  Caesar,  but  before  his  time  Sex- 
tilis),  September,  October,  November,  December.  With  the  words 
Kalendae,  Nonae,  Idus,  they  are  used  attributively,  very  seldom  as 
Possessive  Genitives:  as,  * Natus  est  Augustus  IX.  Kalendas  Oc- 
tobres,'  Augustus  was  horn  on  the  23re?  of  September,  Suet.  Aug.  5. 
*Memoria  tenent,    me  a.d,  XIII.  Kalendas  lanuarias  principem 
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revocandae  libertatis  fuisse,'  iha/  remember  that  on  tke  20ik  of 
December  I  took  the  lettd  in  restoring  freedom^  G.  PhU,  xir.  7*  '  Capoam 
venire  iussi  somus  ad  Nonas  Feornarias/  we  were  ordered  to  come 
to  Cofvta  by  the  6th  of  February,  G.  Att.  y.  17.  'VII.  Idna  Maias 
aestatifi  initium/  the  9th  of  May  is  the  oommencement  ofeummer,  Golmn. 
XI.  2,» 

In  Leap-year,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Febroary  (a.d.  VL  KaL  Mart) 
'waa  reckoned  twice  over ;  hence  this  day  came  to  be  called  dibs  busbx- 
Tus,  and  Leap-year  itself  was  called  Axnxvs  bibsbxtus. 
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A.  The  Pronouns  purely  Substantival  are :  pvo- 

(1)  The  Personal  Pronouns  ego,  7,  nos,  we,  of  the  First 
Person ;  and  tu,  thou,  yos,  ye,  of  the  Second  :  wilih, 

(2)  The  Eeflexive  Pronoun  se,  himself,  herself,  or  them^ 
selves,  which  has  no  Nominative,  and  is  always  referred  to  a 
Subject  of  the  Third  Person. 

B,  The  Pronouns  Proper  purely  Adj  ectival  are : 

(3)  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  which  correspond  to  the 
former : 


mens,  my,  mine 

corresponding  to  .  , 

.  ego 

noster,  our 

— 

nos 

tiiuS)  thy,  thine 

tu 

vester,  your 

— 

voa 

suus,  his,  her,  or  their 

own       — 

se 

cuius,  whose 

— 

qui 

Suus,  like  se,  is  referred  to  a  Subject  of  the  Third  Person. 

C.  The  other  Pronouns  are  Adjectival,  but  often  used 
with  the  power  of  Substantives.     These  are, 

(4)  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  (of  the  Third  Person) : 

is,  ea,  id,  that  (or  he,  she,  it) 

hie,  haec,  hoc,  this  (near  me) 

iste,  ista,  istud,  that  (near  you) 

ille,  ilia,  illud,  that,  yon  (aloof  from  us). 

(5)  The  Definitive  Pronouns  (of  all  Persons) : 

ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  self 
Idem,  eadem,  idem,  same, 

(6)  The  Relative  Pronoun  (of  all  Persons)  : 

qui,  quae,  quod,  who  or  which. 


*  Feast-days  are  sometimes  nsed  to  express  the  dates  of  letters :  as,  'Liberal i- 
bus  litceras  aooepi  tnas,'  /  received  your  Idler  on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Liber ,  C, 
Att.  iz.  5. 


f; 
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Akin  to  this  are : 

(a)  The  Intereogative  Pronouns : 

quis,  quid  ?  qui,  quae,  quod  ?  who  or  what  ? 
uter  ?  whether  of  two  ? 

(b)  The  Indefinite  Pronouns : 

quis,  qua  (quae),  quid ;  qui,  quae,  quod,  any. 
uter,  either  of  two, 

'c)  The  (Compounds  of  quis,  qui,  uter. 
,d)  Pronominals:  as,  alius,  alter,  &c.,  talis,  tantus,  &c., 
qualis,  quantus,  &c.,  aliquantus,  &c. 

Tables  A.  FERSONAIi  (of  ettheb  Giendieb). 

clension.  1*  ^ibst  Febson. 

SmGULAB.  PLUaAI.. 

Nom.  ego,  /  nog,  «>« 

Ace    me,  tm  nos,  z^ 

Gen.   mei,  ofms  nostri,  or  nostrum,  ofua 

Dat.    milii,  to  or/or  me  nobis,  to  or/or  tw 

Abl.    me,  by  OT  with  7ne  riohia,  ^  or  toUh  ua 

2.  Second  Pebson. 

N.  V.  tu,  thou  vos,  ye 

Aec.    te,  ^^  YOBj  you 

S®?'   .*^'.''/^^^     .X  yeatri,  or  Yestrum,  of  you 

Dat.    tibi,  to  op/or  jfAee  vobis,  to  or/or  wm     "^ 

Abl.    te,  by  or  with  thee  vohia,  by  01  with  you 

3.  Beflexite. 
Nom.  (none). 

Ace.  se,  or  sese,  himself  herself  itself  or  themselves, 

Q-en.  sui,  0/  himself  &c. 

Dat.  sibi,  to  himsey^,  &c. 

AbL  se,  (w  sese,  &c.,  with  himsdfy  &c. 

2?.  POSSBSSITB. 

a.  like  bonus : 

mens,  mea,  meum,  my,  mne ;  I  srnis,  sua,  suum,  his,  &c.,  their  own  • 

tuufl,  tua,  tuum,  thy,  thine;  |  cuius,  cuia,cuium,  whose,       *        * 

meus  has  Vocatiye  masculine  mi. 

tuus,  suus,  have  no  Vocative. 

b.  like  niger: 

noster,  nostra,  nostrum,  our ;  \  vester,  vestra,  vestrum,  your. 

The  Demonstratives  have  no  Possessives  corresponding  to  them* 
but  their  Genitives  are  nsed  to  supply  the  want :  as,  eius  vacca,  iitj 
(her)  cow,  ^^ 

c.  Gentilia: 

nostr-as  -ati-,  of  our  country;  vestp-as  -ati-,  of  your  countru  • 
cui-as  -ati-,  of  what  country  ?  ' 
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(a)  ]di  (Dat.)  is  a  contracted  fonn  of  mibi,  chiefly  nsed  by  poets.  Fenon« 
The  Genitiyes  mei,  tui,  nostn,  Testri  are  borrowed  from  the  Posses-  "^  Ombs. 
sives ;  and  nostrum,  yeetrom  contracted  from  nostronun,  Testrorom. 
These  last  forms  are  nsed  partitiTely,  as  mnlti  yes trnm,  many  o/pou ; 
the  other  Genitiyes  objectiyely:  as, '  Si  tibi  cnra  mei,  sit  tibi  cura  tui/ 
if  you  care  for  me^  take  care  of  yowradf  Oy.  Her,  xiii.  166.  In  sut- 
jectiye  sense  thePossessiyes  are  nsed,  as '  tna  cnra,  palombes/  your  pets 
the  pigeons,  Verg.  B.  i.  58.    But  see  §  1S6.  a. 

(b)  The  suffix  -met  (self)  may  be  appended  to  all  the  cases  of  ego,  p«non- 
tn,  except  the  Plural  Genitiyes  and  tiie  form  tu  itself :  as,  egomet,  •!  «id 
nosmet,  temet,  yobismet.    Tu  takes  suffix  te,  as  tnte;  also.tutemet.  ^^J^|^. 
The  suffix  met  is  also  appended  to  the  cases  of  suns,  after  which  a  case  n^ff. 
of  ipse  often  follows:  as,  'Intra  snamet  ipsnm  moenia  compulere,' 

they  drove  kim  wUMn  his  waUst  L.  yi.  36. 

(c)  1^  suffix  -pte  is  appended  to  the  Ablatiyes  Sine,  of  the 
Possessiyes:  as,  *Meopte  ingenio,'  Plant.  *Suapte  manu,  withhia 
tntm  hand,  Gic. 

a  1.  DEMONSTEATIYB. 

a,  Unbmphatic. 

Is,  that,  or  he,  she,  it. 


Glsqulasl, 

FLTmAL. 

N. 

is 

ea              id 

ei  (ii) 

eae 

ea 

Ac. 

eum 

eam           id 

eos 

eas 

ea 

G. 

eius 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 

D. 

ei 

eis  (iis) 

Ab. 

eo 

ea             eo 

PHATIO* 

eis  (iis) 

(a)  Hie,  this  (neat 

•  7ne),  or  he,  she,  it. 

Sqtgttlab. 

Flukal. 

N. 

hie 

haec    ''    hoc 

hi 

hae 

haec 

Ac. 

hunc 

banc         hoc 

hos 

has 

haec 

G. 

huius 

horum 

harum 

horum 

D. 

huic 

his 

- 

Ab. 

hoc 

hac          hoc 

his 

(b)  Tile,  that  (i/on 

\der),  or  he,  she,  it. 

BnrouLAB. 

pLimATi. 

N. 

iUe 

ilia          illud 

illi 

illae 

ilia 

Ac. 

ilium 

illam       iUud 

illos 

illas 

ilia 

G. 

illius 

illomm 

iUarum 

illorum 

D. 

illi 

illis 

Ab. 

iUo 

ilia           illo 

iUis 

(c)  Iste,  that  (neai 

f  you),  or  he,  she,  it. 

SbfOULAB. 

Pljjral. 

N. 

iste 

ista         istud 

isti 

istae 

ista 

Ac. 

istum 

istam      istad 

istos 

istas 

ista 

G. 

istius 

istorum 

istarum  istorum 

D. 

isti 

istis 

Ab. 

isto 

ista         isto 

istis 

• 
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2.  DEFUnnVB. 
(a)  Idem,  same. 


Kom.  idem 

Ace.    eundem 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl.    eodem 


BiKGnULII. 

eadem    idem 
eandem  idem 

eiusdem 

eidem 
eadem    eodem 


Flcbaz.. 
e(i)idem     eaedem       e&dem 
eosdem       easdem        eSdem 
eorundem   earondem    eomndem 

isdem  or  eisdem 

isdem  or  eisdem 


(b)  Ipse,  se(f. 


SmauLAB. 
Nom.  ipse  ipsa 

Ace.    ipsum        ipsam 
Gea.  ipsius 

Dat.  ipsi 

Abl.    ipso  ipsa 


ipsum 
ipsum 


ipso 


Flu&al. 


ipsi  ipsae 

ipsoB  ipsas 

ipsorom      ipsamm 

ipsis 

ipsis 


ipsa 
ipsa 
ipsornm 


1.  In  the  nnemphatic  Demonstrative  i-s,  the  1  becomes  e  generally 
before  a  Towel.    But  ii,  lis  have  some  authority. 

In  old  Latin  some  cases  of  is  are  used  with  the  suffix  -pse,  as 
eampse,  eapse,  &c.  Also  reapse,  in  reality,  for  re  ipsa.  I-dem  for 
is-dem,  has  the  definitive  suffix  -dem  for  -dam. 

2.  Ille,  iste,  ipse  are  shortened  from  older  forms  ill-us,  is-tus, 
ip-sus.  The  two  last  are  lengthened  forms  of  i-s ;  but  ille  (ollus)  is 
from  the  old  Italian  root  ol-  ul-  il-  which  appears  in  ul-ter.  See 
GoMPABisox.  Ollus,  olli  (D.X  ollis,  are  found  in  old  Latin,  and  in 
Epic  poetry. 

3.  Hi-c  is  fbr  hi-ce  (ho-ce),  a  Demonstrative  with  suffix  -ce  belong- 
ing to  the  root  ci-  ci-s.  See  Cohpabison.  Hence  ille,  that  (yonder),  is 
opposed  to  hie,  this  (near). 

Hnius  is  for  ho-ius ;  huic  for  hoi-ce,  &c.  In  old  Latin  the  N.P1. 
Fem.  was  hae-c  for  hae-ce.  The  suffix  -ce  is  often  used  at  ftdl :  as, 
huiusce,  hunce  or  huncce,  horumce  or  horunce,  &c.  When  the  Interro- 
gative Enclitic  ne  is  added,  the  forms  hidnS,  haedfnS,  hocinS  are 
obtained. 

4.  The  suffix  -c  (for  ce)  is  also  added  to  iste  and  ille,  making  a 
pronominal  declension  as  follows : — 


SlNGULAB. 

N.         istic      istaec    istoc  or  istuc        illic  illaec 

Aoc      istunc  istanc    istoc  or  istuc        illunc  illanc 

Abl.      istoc      istac    'istoc  illoc  iliac 


illoc  or  illuo 
illoc  or  illuc 
illoc 


Plubal. 


N.  Ace.  — 


—        istaec 


—  —         illaec 


Ce  is  used  at  full  in  some  forms :  as,  istiusce,  illosce,  &c 

5.  The  Interjection  eeee^lo!  coalesces  in  comic  poetiy  into  one  word 

with  cases  of  is,  ille,  iste:  as,  ecca,  eccum,  eccam,  eccos,  eccas,  &e. ; 

eccilla,  eccillum,  &c. ;  eccistam,  &c.  En,  lo!  also  coalesces  with  ille 

into  the  Accusativf^  forms,  ellum,  ellam,  ello^,  ellas, 
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3.  RELATIVE. 
Qui,  who  or  which. 


Sdcgulail 
Nom.  qui  quae 

Ace.     quern  quam 

Gen.  cuius 

Dnt.  cui 

Abl.     quo  qua 


quod 
quod 


quo 


qui 

quos 

quorum 


Plural. 

quae 

quas 

quamm 

quibus  or  quia 

quibus  or  quia 


quae 
quae 
quorum 


(a)  INTERBOGATIVB. 
Quis  ?  qui  ?  who  or  which  ? 

SlXGULAB. 

quid  I 
quodf 
quid  \ 
quod) 


(b)  INDEFINITE. 
Quia,  qui,  anyone, 

BlXOULAB. 

quis           (qua)  '  quid  > 
qui            quae  (qua)  quod  i 

quern        quam  quid  > 

quern        quam  quod  J 
cuius 
cui 

quo           qua  quo 

In  the  Plural  like  the  Belative. 

Indefinite  PL  Nom.  Qui,  quae,  qua  or  quae. 

The  forms  Quis,  quid,  are  Substantival ;  Qui,  quod,  Adjectiral. 

Add  to  these  liter  ?  whether  of  the  two  f 


>om. 

quis 

qui 

quae 

Ace. 

quern 

quam 

quern 

quam 

Gen. 

cuius 

Dat. 

cui 

AbL 

quo 

qua 

quo 


RnrouLAB. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

uter        utra 

utrum 

utri           utrae 

utra 

Ace. 

utrum     utram 

utrum 

utrofi         utras 

utra 

Gen. 

utrius 

utrorum    utrarum 

utrorum 

Dat. 

utri 

utris 

Ab. 

ntro        utra 

utro 

utris 

Uter  is  also  Indefinite :  either  of  two. 
Neuter,  neutra,  neutrum,  neither  of  the  twOj  is  declined  as  uter. 

(c)  COMPOUND  PRONOUNS. 

1.  (a)  quisnam,  quidnam:  quinam,  quaenam,  quodnam,  who^  what? 
(b)  nternam,  utranam,  utrumnam,  whether  of  the  two  1 

2.  ecquis  (for  en-quis),  ecqua,  ecquid ) 

ecqui,  ecquae,  ecquod  i  anyone  1  (Interrog.). 

So  numquis,  siquis,  ne  quis,  &c. 

3.  (a)  aliquis,  aliqua,  aliquid ;  aliqui,  -qua  or  -quae,  -quod,  some  one, 
(b)  alteruter,  one  or  other ;  Gen.  alterutrius  or  alterius  utrius,  &c. 

4.  quispiam,  quaepiam,  quippiam  (quodpiam),  anyone  (positively). 

5.  quisquam,  quicquam,  anyone  at  all  (with  not^  if  &c.). 

6.  quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam  (quoddam),  a  certain  one. 

7.  (a)  quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcumque,  whosoever,  whatsoever, 
(b)  utercumque,  utracumque,  utrnmcumque,  whichever  of  two. 

G.  quisquis,  wJiosoever,  quidquid,  whatsoever;  Ace.  quemquem,  quid- 
quid  (G.  cuicuimodi) ;  Abl.  quoquo,  quaqua,  quoquo,  &c.  -^  PI. 
J),  Abl.  quibusquibus. 
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9.  (a)  qtdvis,  quaevis,  quidvis  (quodvis),  any  you  will, 

(b)  utervis,  atravis,  utnunvis,  whetMr  of  the  two  you  will. 
1 0.  (a)  quilibet)  quaelibet,  quidlibet  (quodlibet),  any  you  please. 

ib)  uterlibet,  utralibet,  utrumlibet,  whether  of  the  two  you  please. 
a)  quisque,  quaeque,  qnicque ;  quisque,  quaeque,  quodque,  each. 
ib)  nnusquisque,  unaquaeque,  unumquicque  (-qnodque),  each  one. 
c)  uterque,  utraque,  utrumque,  both,  each  of  two. 

a.  These  CompoundB  are  declined  as  their  Primitives,  the  undeclined 
suffix  or  prefix  accompanying  each  Case,  as  Gen.  cuiusnam,  alicuius, 
cniuBCmnque,  utriasyis,  &c.,  &c. 

(d)  PBONOMINALLIL 

(1)  Alius,  another. 


i 


SiNaULAB. 

Plural. 

Kom.  alius 

alia 

aliud 

alii 

aliae 

alia 

Ace.    alium 

aliam 

aliud 

alios 

alias 

alia 

Gen. 

alms 

aliomm 

aliarum 

aliomm 

Dat.  . 

alii 

aliis 

Ab.      alio 

alia 

alio 

aliis 

Obs.  1. — Alius  (Gen.)  is  contracted  from  ali-ius. 
Obs.  2. — An  old  form  was  alis,  alid. 


(2)  Alter,  one  of  two  {the  cne,  the  other). 


Norn,  alter 

Ace.    alterum 

Q^n. 

Bat. 

Ab.     altero 


altera       alterum 
alteram    alterum 

alterius 

alteri 
altera       altero 


altera 
altera 


alteri  alterae 

alteros  alteras 
alterorum  altersumm  alterorum 

alteris 

alteris 


Ohs, — ^The  Suffix  -ter  (Prim,  tara,  Greek  rt^s)  indicates  a  comparison 
or  alternation  of  two.    See  Compabison. 


(3)  Solus,  alone. 


Nom.  soluB 

Yoc.  solfi 

Ace  solum 

G«n. 

Dat. 

Ab.  solo 


sola 
sola 
solam 

soHus 

soli 
sola 


solum 
solum 
solum 


solo 


soli 
soli 
solos 
solorum 


solae  sola 

solae  sola 

solas   '  sola 

solarum  solorum 

solis 

solis 


(4)  Totus,  whole,  is  declined  like  solus. 

For  the  similar  Declension  of  ullus,  any  at  all,  nullus,  none,  see  unns, 
I  S2.  5.  p.  75. 
(6)  Nihil,  nothing  (N.  Ace.)  is  undeclined. 

(6)  Nemo,  nobody,  Ace.  neminem ;  G.  nullius ;  D.  nemini ;  Ab.  nullo. 
No  Plural. 

(7)  The  Plural  word  plerique,  most : 

^      Nom.  plerique  pleraeque 

Ace.  plerosque  plerasque 

Gen.  plerorumque      plerarumque 
Dat.  plerisque 

Ab.  plerisque 


pleraque 
pleraque 
plerorumque 
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(8)  Add  to  these  the  ibUowing  GoixelatiTe  woids,  with  thdr  oom- 
poDjids: 

S.  K.  qnaUs,  oj^  wkaJt  iindf  talis,  mck  (like  tristiB). 

—  qnantim,  horn  greats  tantns,  to  gnat  (like  bonus). 

—  qnot,  how  mamy  ?  tot,  so  numy  (undedined). 

1.  The  BelaliTe  had  the  two  roots  qui  and  qno.    To  the  fbrmer  Notes. 
belongs  the  old  Nom.  Plnr.  qnes ;  also  &e  D.  Ab.  qmbns.    f^m  the 
latter  come  the  Gen.  (quo-ins »)  cnins,  Dat.  (qno-i»)  cni.    The  old 
foim  qnoi  appears  in  t^e  adverb  qui,  kow,  and  is  sometimes  nsed  for 
Ahl.  qno  in  tiie  phrase  quicnm  for  quocum,  with  vohom. 

2.  The  InteiTogatiTe  forms  quis  ?  qui  ?  (Indefinite  quis,  qui)  difier 
in  this  respect :  quis  is  more  substantiTal,  asking  usually  the  essential 
nature,  name,  SoCf  of  the  indiyidual;  qui  is  more  adjediTal,  asking 
character,  quality,  &c.,  and  is  often  used  where  qnidis  might  stand. 
Quis  is  used  feminine  by  the  comic  poets ;  and  the  best  giammarians 
refer  the  InterrogatiTe  and  Indefinite  Fem.  quae  to  the  form  qui.  Quid 
always  has  a  substantiyid,  quod  an  adjectival  use:  as,  quod  vinum? 
bnt,  quid  vini  ?  what  wine  7 

3.  Quis,  qui,  Indefinite,  is  rarely  found  except  as  Enclitic  after  a 
partiele,  as  en-qui8=ecquis,  si  quis,  num  quis,  &e. ;  or  with  a 
second  case  of  its  own :  as,  '  si  quis  quern  fraudavit.'  It  enters  into 
composition  with  the  prefix  ali-  one  or  other  (aliquis),  the  indefinite 
suffixes  -pi am  -quam  (qnispiam,  quisquam),  and  the  distributive  -que 
(quisque) ;  qui  tskkes  the  definitive  -dam  (qui-dam). 

4.  The  Interrogative  quis,  qui  becomes  universal  {-soetfer)  by  self- 
duplication  (quisquis),  and  by  takingthe  suffix  -cumque  or  -cunque 
(qoicumque,  quicunqne).  It  becomes  libitive  by  the  appended  Verb- 
forms,  vis,  you  vtS,  libet^  i<  pteates  (quivis,  quilibet).  It  becomes 
em^iatic  by  adding  the  precative  suffix  -nam  (quisnam  ?  quinam  ?)• 
Some  of  these  suffixes  are  likewise  taken  by  the  Interrogative  Prono- 
minals  qualis,  quantus,  quot,  and  the  Interrogative  Adverbs  ubi,  quo, 
qnando,  quoties,  &c.    See  Table,  p.  92. 

5.  Titer  (for  cuter ^ic^cpos),  whether  of  ttoo,  with  its  compounds, 
forms  a  dual  aeries  parallel  to  quis,  &c.  But  the  Relative  qui  is  used 
in  oonelation  to  it.    It  takes  many  of  the  same  suffixes  as  qui. 

Ck>RRELATiON  exists  in  Pronouns,  Pronominal  Adjectives,  owfrci*- 
and  Pronominal  Adverbs,  between  forms  corresponding  to  one    *^^ 
another  in  several  classes.     These  classes  are : 

1.  Interrogativa.  4.  Belativa. 

2.  Demonstrativa.  5.  Indefinita. 

3.  Definitiva.  6.  Universalia. 

The  TJniversalia  themselves  are  divisible  into  five  classes. 

(1)  TJniversalia  Reladva.  (4)  Universalia  Inclusiva. 

i2i  „         Libitiva.  (5)  „         Exdusiva. 

3)  „         Distributiva. 

The  correspondence  of  these  classes  is  shown,  by  the  following  tables, 
in  Pronouns,  Pronominal  Adjectives,  and  the  principal  Pronominal 
Adverbs  of  Place,  Time,  and  Manner. 
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THE  VERB. 

S5 

Verb        The  forms  of  every  Verb  are  divimble  into  two  parts, 
«ni*«  severally  called, 

^^"  I.  The  Verb  Finite, 

n.  The  Verb  Infinite. 

I.  The  Verb  Finite  is  so  called,  because  its  forms  axe 
limited  by  Mood  and  Person,  as  well  as  Tense. 

n.  The  forms  of  the  Verb  Infinite  are  not  limited  tyy 
Mood  and  Person.  It  comprises  Verb-Nouns  partly  Sub- 
stantival, partly  Adjectival,  which  unite  properties  of  Verbs 
and  Nouns.     These  Verb-Nouns  are  : 

(1)  The  Infinitive,   a  Verbal   Substantive:  as,  am  are, 
to  love ;  with  Cases,  called 

(a)  Gerunds:  as, 

amandum,  amandi,  amando, 

(b)  Supines:  as, 

amatum,  amatu. 

(2)  Participles,  which  are  Verbal  Adjectives:  as, 

amans,  amaturus,  amatus,  amandus. 

a.  Any  Finite  form  of  the  Verb  is  called  a  PsbsonaIi  Vbbb,  because 
it  agrees  with  a  NominatiTe  Case  in  the  Ist^  2nd,  or  3rd  Person. 
86 

Voices.       There  are  in  Verbs  also  two  classes  of  form,  which  gram- 
marians have  called  Voices  (Voces,  Genera) : 

1)  The  Active  Voice  (Vox  Activa),  from  agere,  to  do. 
[2)  The  Passive  Voice  (Vox   Passiva),  from  pati,  to 
suffer, 

(1)  The  Active  Voice  indicates  that  a  subject  is  or  does 
something:  as, 

sum,  /  am  amo,  /  love 

valeo,  /  am  well  moneo,  /  advise 

(2)  The  Passive  Voice  indicates  generally  that  a  subject 
suffers  something  (has  something  done  to  it)  :  as, 

amor,  /  am  loved  moneor,  /  am  advised 

(3)  Many  Verbs,  though  Passive  in  most  of  their  forms, 
have  an  Active  meaning  :  as, 

venor,  I  hunt  vereor,  I  fear 

These  are  called  Deponent  Verbs  (Deponentia),  because 
they  lay  aside  (deponunt)  Passive  meaning. 


Si 
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a.  Transitiye  Vertat  alone  can  be  fullj  coinugated  in  both  Voices.  Tmud* 
Intransitive  Verbs  are  fully  conjugated  in  one  Voice  onlj.  SSm^ 

b.  A  Verb  is  called  Tsansitiye  (Qoid-Verb,  quia  transit  ad  qnid)  sitlTe 
^vrhen  its  action  passes  on  to  an  Object  in  the  Accnsatire  ^Objectiye)  Verb*. 
Case:  as,  moneo  Lucium,  1  advise  Lucius;  Lucius  me  audit,  Lucius 
Aears  me,    A  Deponent  Verb  may  be  Transitive,  though  coigugated  in 

the  Passive  Voice  only :  as,  venamur  lepores,  toe  hunt  harts ;  lepoiM 
HOB  verentur,  hares  fear  us. 

c.  An  Iirr&ANsmvB  Verb,  Active  or  Deponent,  requires  no  Object : 
as,  surgo,  I  rise ;  proficiscor,  I  go. 

Those  which  express  state  or  condition  are  called  Static  Verbs :  as, 
aegroto,  I  am  sick ;  sto.  Island ;  irascor,  lam  angry, 

d.  The  construction  called  Imfkbsonal  allows  Intransitive  Verbs  to 
be  used  in  the  Third  Persons  Singular  and  in  the  Infinitive  of  the 
Passive  Voice:  as,  suigitnr  (a nobis  or  ab  illis  being  understood), 
we  (they)  rise  (literally,  t^ere  is  rising  by  us  or  by  them). 

e.  Aji  Accusative  Olject,  called  Coonatb  or  Functioxai^  may  bo 
joined  to  an  Intransitive  Verb,  if  it  expresses  the  function  contained  in 
the  Verb  itself:  as,  ludere  Indum  insolentem,  to  play  a  haughty  game; 
aegrotare  mirum  morbum,  to  be  sick  of  a  stranae  disease.  Other  uses  of 
the  Accusative  with  Static  and  Passive  Verbs  will  be  found  in  the 
Syntax. 

f.  The  Sulrject  of  a  Transitive  Verb  may  also  be  its  Object :  as,  verto 
me,  /  turn  myseff;  vertis  te,  you  turn  yourself;  vertit  se^  he  turns 
himself. 

This  Pronoun  Olject  is  sometimes  omitted,  as  in  English,  and  the 
Verb  is  thus  used  intransitively :  as,  iam  verterat  fortuna,  fortune  had 
now  turned,  lav. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Passive,  like  the  Greek  Middle  Voice,  is  often 
used  reflexively :  as,  vertor,  I  turn  myself;  lavor,  I  wash  myself.  Some 
consider  this  the  primary  sense  of  the  Passive. 

Some  Deponents  originate  thus ;  as,  glorior,  /  boast  {myself) ;  vescor, 
/  feed  {myself).  Others  grow  out  of  Passive  Verbs :  as,  gravor,  / 
grudge,  am  loth  (lit  am  grieved). 

a.  A  few  Verbs,  of  Active  form,  are  used  in  Passive  sense,  and  are 
called  Quasi-Passive  Verbs : 

exsulo,  !•  Iam  banished 

fio,  I  become  or  am  made,  Passive  of  fado,  /  make 

TA'puHo,  1. 1  am  beaten  —         Terheio,  I  beat 

veneo,  I  am  on  sale  —         vendo,  Isdl. 

liceo,  2. 1  am  put  to  auction;  but  liceor.  Ibid  at  an  auction, 

jS.  Four  Verbs,  otherwise  Active,  take  a  Passive  form  with  Aotive 
meaning  in  their  Perfect  Participle  and  the  Tenses  derived  from  it : 
audeo,  2. 1  dare  ausus  sum,  I  dared 

gaudeo,  2.  /  r^'oice  gavisuB  sum,  /  r^oiced 

soleo,  2.  Iam  wont  solitus  sum,  I  was  wont 

fldo,  3.  /  trust  fisus  sum,  I  trusted 

These  are  called  Sxui-Defonemt  Verbs. 

y.  Some  Verbs  have  an  Active  Perfect,  with  a  Passive  Perfect  Par- 
ticiple: 
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ceno,  cenavi,  I  supped  cenatus,  having  supped 

iuro,  iuraTi,  /  avoore  iuratas,  having  sivorti 

prandeo,  prandi,  I  dined  pransuB,  having  dined 

nubo,  nupsi,  I  was  wedded  nupta,  wedded 

So        adultus,  grown  up,      from  adolesco,  adolevi 
cretus,  sprung  —    cresco,  crevi 

8uetu8,  accustomed       —    suesco,  suevi  (with  compounds) 
obsoletus,  out  of  date  —    ob^olesco,  obsolevi. 

Add  to  these : 

potiis,  having  drunks  from  an  old  stem  po- ; 

perosns,  hating,  from  perodi ;  ezosus,  hating  6t  hated  utterlg ; 

pertaesns,  tired,  from  peitaedet. 

Koodfl.      Moods  (Modi)  express  the  maniier  of  action  in  a  Finite 
Verb. 

There  are  three  Moods  of  the  Verb  Finite : 

(1)  The  Indicative  Mood  is  for  declarative  statement:  as, 
gaudeo  quod  abest,  /  am  glad  that  he  is  absent, 

(2)  The  Conjunctive  Mood  is  for  conceptive  statement :  as, 
gaudeam  si  absit,  /  shall  be  glad  if  he  be  absent, 

a.  When  this  Mood  appears  in  principal  construction,  we  call  it  the 
Pure  Conjunctive,  as  gaudeam  in  the  last  example:  when  it  depends 
on  another  Verh,  it  id  called  Subjtjnctite,  as  ah  sit.  The  English 
Tersion  of  the  Pure  Conjunctire  always  requires  the  use  of  an  auxiliary 
Yerh,  as  may,  might,  would,  should,  shall,  &c.  But  the  Suhjunctive  is 
often  rendered  hy  the  English  Indicative :  as,  nescio  quid  yelis,  /  know 
not  what  you  wish  ;  tarn  stulti  sunt  ut  nihil  intellegant,  thry  are  so 
foolish  that  they  understand  nothing ;  also  hy  the  English  Conjunc- 
tive: duhito  num  intellegat,  1  doubt  if  he  understand;  edimus  ut 
vivamus,  we  eat  that  we  may  live.  The  right  rendering  of  this  Mood 
is  not  learnt  from  tables,  but  by  exemplification,  reading,  and  practice. 

(3)  The  Imperative  Mood  is  for  command  and  entreaty : 
as,  hue  cur  re,  run  hither;  memento  venias,  you  must  re^ 
member  to  come, 

38 

Tenses.      Tenses  (Tempora)  are  forms  which  indicate  the  time  of 
action  or  state  in  Verbs. 

Tense-forms  are  either  Inflected  or  Combinatb. 

a.  An  Inflected  Tense-form  is  a  distinct  word  obtained  by  modifying 
the  Stem  of  the  Verb:  as,  ama-bo,  ama-v-eram. 

b.  A  Combinate  Tense-form  is  obtained  by  connecting  a  Participle 
of  the  Verb  with  a  Tense-form  of  an  auxiliary  Verb.  The  only  auxiliary 
Verb  ordinarily  used  for  this  purpose  in  classical  Latin  is  the  Verb  of 
Being,  sum,  esse,  to  be,  which,  combined  with  the  Participles  in  us, 
supplies  various  Tense-forms,  especially  the  Perfect  Tenses  in  the 
Passive  Voice :  as,  amatus  sum,  fui,  &c 
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c.  The  EogliBh  laDgaage  has  verj  few  inflected  TeiiBes :  as, 

Free.        love,  lorest,  lorea, 
Past        loved,  loredat,  Ase. 
Imperat.  loye; 

while  its  Verb  is  enlaised  by  combining  with  Infinitive  and 
foims  nine  aiudliary  Yerbe  and  several  Prepositions :  namelj, 

(1)  be  (am,  was,  &c.)       have  (had)  mnst 

do  (did)  let  shall  (should) 

can  (oonld)  may  (might)        will  (wonld) 

(2)  to;, about  to;  by;  in. 

d.  Hence  English  is  richer  in  Tense-forms  than  Latin ;  and  most 
Latin  forms  admit  various  English  equivalents.'  As  grammatical  tables 
cannot  supply  all  the  English  equivalents  for  each  Vero-form,  a  tiboiongh 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  Verb  is  gained  only  by  the  practical  work  of 
reading  and  intertranslating. 

e.  Time  is  Present,  Past,  or  Future. 

Action  or  state  may  be  described  as  simply  present,  past,  or  future. 

(a)  For  each  simple  time  Latin  has  an  inflected  Indicative  Tense- 
form  in  the  Active  Voice ;  and,  in  the  Passive,  inflected  forms  for  the 
Present  and  Future,  and  a  combinate  form  lor  the  Simple  Past :  as, 

(A.)  SoiFLB  Pbbbknt.         (B.)  Soiflb  Pisr.  (0.)  Simfui  Furuai. 

Indie  Active : 

amo,  Ilove  amavi,  I  loved  amabQ,  I  shall  low 

Indie.  Passive : 

amor,  lam  loved  amatus  sum,  Itoaa  lofted  amabor,  I  shall  be  loved 

(b)  But  it  is  often  necessary  to  describe  action  and  state  with 
more  complex  relations  of  time ;  and  this  the  English  language,  by  its 
numerous  auxiliary  verbs,  can  do  much  more  fully  than  the  Iiatin, 
Such  relations  are  (in  the  Indicative  Mood) : 

Acnva. 


I.  Present  in 

a.  Present  am  loving  (a)  am  being-loved 

b.  Past  woe  loving  (b)  VHU  being4oved 

c.  Future  ehaU-be  loving  (c) 

n.  Past  in 

d.  Present  have  loved  (d)  have-been  loved 

e.  Past  had  loved  (e)  had-been  loved 

f.  Future  shaU-have  loved  (f )  shaU-have-been  loved 

III.  Future  in 

g.  Present  am  about-to-love  (g)  am  about-io-be-loved 
h.  Past  was  about-to-love  (h)  was  about-to-be-loved 

t.  Future  shaU-be  about-to-love      (i)  shaU-be  about-to-Moved 

'  Thus  amarem  admits  many  meanings : 

•          \  loved                might  love  should  love  would  love 

li  woe  loving        might  be  loving  should  he  loving       would  be  loving 

K  should  have  loved-    would  have  loved 
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(c)  Latin  has  inflected  Tense-forms  for  three  only  of  these  relatioxis 
in  the  Active^  b.  e,  and/! ;  and  for  one  only  in  the  Passiye,  (b) :  as, 

Lidic  Act    amalNun,  I  was  Umng 

—  —      BJDAV&MSkf  I  had  towd 

—  —r-    amBkYQixo,  I  siaU  have  lotted 

—  l^aaa.  amahox,  I  was  heinff  loved 

To  express  a.  (a),  e.  (c),  d,  (d),  the  Simple  TeBse-fotms  toe  nsed;  as, 
amo,  amor;  amabo^  amabor ;  amavi,  amatos  smn.  To  express  (e),  (f), 
ff.  h,  i,,  Gombinate  forms  are  neeefeiSBi^:  as,  amatos  asm  (f«i) ;  amatus 
ero ;  amatoms  sum,  fdi,  ero.  For  (g),  (h),  (i),  and  other  temporal  re- 
lations still  more  complex,  the  help  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions  is 
required  in  Latin :  as,  the  woman  was  about  to  be  slain,  in  eo  erat  mnlier 
nt  tmcidaretor ;  whidi  in  the  Infinitive  constniction  is  rendered  by  the 
Passive  Infinitive  iri  (from  eo,  ffo),  accompanied  by  the  Snpine  of  the 
Verb :  as,  /  b^ieved  tne  woman  was  about  to  be  slain,  credi<&  mnlierem 
tmcidatom  iri ;  or  by  fore  (futurum)  nt  with  Subjunctive  Verb :  as, 
credidi  fbre  (fiiturum)  ut  mulier  truddaretur. 

(d)  The  names  of  the  Finite  Tenses  are : 

(1)  Of  Incomplete  Time : 

Present ;  Future  Simple ;  Imperfect 

(2)  Of  Complete  Time : 

Perfect ;  Future  Perfect ;  Pluperfect.  • 

The  subjoined  Table  shows  their  formation  in  the  three  Moods  of 
each  Voice.    (See  Paradigms.) 


AOIITB. 

Passive. 

Tndic 

;Gonjimc. 

Imper. 

Indie 

CoBjimc. 

Imper. 

Present    . 

amo 

amem 

ama 

amor 

amer 

amare 

Fut.  Sim. 

amabo 

amato 

amabor 

amator 

Imperfect 

amabam 

amarem 

amabar 

amarer 

Perfect    . 

amavi 

amavenm 

amatus 
sum 

amatus 
sim 

Future  P. 

amavero 

amatus 
ero 

Pluperfect 

amaveram 

amavissem 

amatus 

amatus 

1 

eram 

essem 

(e)  The  Conjunctive  Present  is  common  to  the  Present  and  Future 
Simple,  and  the  Conjunctive  Perfect  to  the  Perfect  and  Future  Perfect 

(f)  The  Imperative  Mood  has  only  two  Tenses,  Present  and  Future. 

(g)  The  defects  of  this  Tense-system  are  in  part  supplied  by  the 
Combinate  or  Periphrastic  Conjugation  of  sum  with  the  Participles  in 
-rus,  -dus  (see  §  SI) :  as, 


amaturus 
amandus 


sum 
sum 


ero 
ero 


eram 
eram 


fni,  &c. 
fui,  &c. 


sim 
sim 


essem 
essem 


fderim,  &c. 
fiierim,  &c. 
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(h)  Tenses  are  ^imaiy  or  Historic. 

The  Present  and  Fn&ares  are  Primaxj  Teases ;  the  Imperfect  and 
Plnperfect  are  Historic  The  Perfect  is  Primarj  when  Present-Past 
(/  kave  loved),  but  Historic  when  Simple  Past  (/  hwd).  It  is  a  grptt 
adTsntage  of  the  Qreek.  language,  as  compared  with  Latin,  that  it  has 
inflected  forms  for  both  these  relations : 

Simple  Past  (Aorist)  .    .  i^tXitiffo,  Ilotfed 
Present  Past  (Perfect)    .  vc^Ai|ica,  /  have  loved 

The  Tenses  of  the  Finite  Yorb  haye  two  Nuxbsbs,  Singnkr 
and  PlunJ ;  with  three  Persons  in  each  Number. 

The  First  Person  expreasoB  one  or  more  speaking; 
The  Second     „  ,,  „      spoken  to ; 

The  Third      „  „  „      i^ken  of: 

aSy 

SDrouLAB.  FunuL. 

ego  amo,  /  love  nos  amamosy  tee  lave 

tu  amas,  thou  ^  lovest  tos  amatis,  ye  ^  love 

is  amat,  he  lovee  ii  amant,  they  love 

a.  Amo  represents  a  Primitire  form  amA-mi.  Hence  the  characters 
of  the  three  Persons  are  sererallj  m,  s,  t.  Pronoun  Kominatiyes,  being 
vnderstood  in  the  Personal  endings^  are  commonly  omitted :  as,  amo,  / 
love ;  amas,  you  love ;  amat,  he  loves. 

b.  In  the  Imperatiye  Mood  there  is  no  First  Person ;  and  in  its  Bre- 
seot  Tense  the  Second  Person  only  is  used.  ^1^ 

The  Yerb  Infinite  (as  already  shoWn)  contains :  tim 

1.  Infinitive,  Gerunds,  and  Supines  (SubstantiYal) ; 

2.  Participles  (Adjectiyal). 

1.  A.  The  iNFiKrnvE  (InfinitiYum)  describes  state  or  action  znnnA. 
generally.  **▼•• 

It  has  Tense-forms: 

(1)  For  Incomplete  Action  (Present  and  Imperfect) :  as, 

Act.    ama-re,  to  love,  be  loving,  have  been  loving 
Pass,  ama-ri,  to  be  loved 

(2)  For  Complete  (Past)  Action  (Perfect  and  Pluperfect) : 

Act.    amav-isse,  to  have  loved 

Pass,  amat-us,  a,  um,  esse,  to  have  been  loved. 

(3)  a.  For  Future  Action  (Simple) : 

Act.    amat-urus,  a,  um,  esse,  to  be  cSbont  to  love 
Pass.  amat'Um  in,  to  be  about  to  be  loved  (where  amatom, 
being  Supine,  is  iuTariable). 

b.  For  Future  Perfect  Action : 

Act.    amat-urus,  a,  imi,  f^sse,  to  have  been  about  to  love, 

*  fii^idi  usage  has  adopted  swn  for  the  Second  Person  of  both  Nmnbers  instead 
of  MoK  and  ye,  which  are  now  need  only  in  prayer  or  by  poets. 

r2 
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B.  The  Gerunds  (Genindia)  are  forms  of  a  Verbal  Sub- 

stantiye  widi  suffix  -ndo,  DecL  2.  n.;  the  Gerundive  (Ge- 

nmdivnin)  is  a  Participle  or  Verbal  Adjective  with  the  same 
suffix :  a?j 


GxRinnM. 


Ace.  ama-Bdmn,  loving 

Gen.  ama-Bdl,  oflovmg 

Dat.  am^n^LOt  far  lomttff 

Abl.  ama-Bdo,  ^  or  tfi  laving 


GSBDXDIVB. 

NonL  S.  ama-ndm,  a,  am, 
meet  for  loving  or  beinff 
loved 
declined  as  bonus. 


The  GemndiTe  is  used  to  ezpfress  meetness  or  necessity,  either  imper- 
sonally, as  enndom  est,  ome  must  go ;  or  personallj,  as  vita  tnenda  est,  ///*<< 
skould  be  protected.    If  a  Case  of  the  Person  is  added,  that  Case  is 
nsnally  the  Dative:   as,  enndnm  est  mi  hi,  /  must  go;  yita  nobis 
^  tuenda  est,  life  should  be  protected  by  us, 

C.  Supines  (Supina)  are  Accusative  and  Ablative  of  a 
Verb-noun  of  Ded.  4,  with  suffix  -tn  (su)  or  -to :  as^ 

ama-t-nm,  to  love  ama-t-n,  in  loving 

2.  Participles  (Participia)  are  so  called  because  they  take 
part  of  the  properties  of  Verbs»  and  part  of  the  propertieB  of 
Adjectives.  Besides  the  Crerundive,  Verbs  have  three  other 
Participles:  as, 

ActiTS    Present  (Imperfect) .    .  ama-ns,  loving    .        .      like  ingens 

—      Fntore amarUvrua,  tufout  to  lovei-^,m 

Passive  Perfect am&'trxm,  loved  |jmo  nonns 

a.  The  three  Participles  wanting  may  be  thus  supplied : 

Act.  Part.  Perf.  having  loved,  qnum  amayisset  (or  by  AbL  Absolnta) 
Pass.  —     Vres.  being  loved,  qni  amatnr,  or  dum  amatnr 
*-    —     Fnt  tUnmt  to  be  loved,  qui  amabitnr. 

b.  Some  Verbs  form  Participials  in  -bun dns  or  -en n das,  express- 
ing '  fulness,'  as  yagabundns,  wandering,  iracondus,  wrathful;  in  -bilis, 
expressing  *  possibmty,' as  parabilis,  procurable;  in  -ilis,  expressing 
'capacity,'  as  docilis,  teaciable;  in  -ax,  expressing  ' inclinanon/  as 
loquax,  talkative ;  in  -idus,  expressing  '  actiye  ftfoe,'  as  lapidas,  hurry- 
ing, cupidus,  desirous. 

c- Deponent  Verbs,  thon^  of  Passiye  form,  have  the  Actiye  Parti- 
ciples in  -ns,  -urns,  and  aLro  use  their  Perfect  Participle  in  an  Active 
sense:  as,  ^ 

"PnB.  yena-ns,  hunting 

Put.   yena-t-urus,  about  to  hunt 

Perf.  vena-t-us,  having  hunted 

But  many  Deponents  use  &eir  Perfect  Participle  passiyely  as  well  as 
actively,  as  pollicitus,^promweef  or  having  promised,  from  polliceor  2, 
I  promise.  Others  of  this  kind  are  adeptus,  comitatus,  dignatus,  imita- 
tus,  meditatus,  mentitus,  meritus,  modulatus,  partitas,  popolatos,  sor- 
titas,  testatas,  yeneratos,  &c. 
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In  order  to  conjugate  a  Verb  of  Active  form,  three  elementi 
mnst  be  known: 

1.  The  Present  Stem     ...    as  ama-  'te 

2.  The  Perfect  Stem    ...    as  amay-  ^* 

3.  The  Supine  Stem  ....    as  amat- 

To  conjugate  a  Verb  of  Passive  fonn  (which  has  no  Perfect 
Stem)  the  Present  Stem  and  Supine  Stem  must  be  known : 
as, 

1.  Pres.  Stem    .     .     .    vemt- 

2.  Sup.  Stem     .     .     .    venat- 

The  last  letter  in  each  Stem  (a,  v,  t)  is  its  Character. 

(1 )  From  the  Present  Stem  are  derived : 

Present,   Fatnie   Simple,  Imperfect^    ImperatiTe,    InfinitiTe 

Present^  in  each  Voice ; 
Gerunds,  GtemndiTe^  and  Participle  Present  Actire. 

(2)  From  the  Perfect  Stem  are  derived : 

Perfect^  Fatore  Perfect,  Pluperfect)  Infinitive  Perfect,  in  the 
Active  Voice. 

(3)  From  the  Supine  Stem  are  derived : 

Supines,  Future  Participle  Active ; 

Perfect  Participle  Passive ;  and  therefore  all  the  Combinate 
Tenses  in  the  Passive  Voice.  .  _ 

Beibre  other  Verbs,  it  is  convenient  to  shew  the  formation  tim 
of  the  irr^ular  Verb  of  Being,  sum,  esse,  fui,  to  be^  ^^ 
whicb  enters  into  their  Combinate  Tenses  as  an  auxiliary  esse. 
Verb. 

a.  This  Verb  is  formed  from  two  roots : 

(1)  es-  (Prim,  as)  to  he ; 

(2)  fu-  (Prim,  bhu)  to  he  or  heconie,^ 

The  forms  of  the  Present  Stem  (except  forem,  fore)  belong 
to  the  first  of  these ;  the  Perfect,  Future  Participle,  and  Future 
Infinitive,  with  forem,  fore,  to  the  second ;  the  other  Tenses 
are  compounded  of  both. 

'  The  English  forms  'am,'  *art,*  'is,*  'are,*  bekaig  to  the  root  as :  'be*  to  the 
root  blLQ. 


I 


r 

llli 

J  II 

Jcl 


■I" 


|l»?-s 


Ti 


1* 

llli 


iflr! 


liil 


lilJl 


III 


III! 

mi 
if  11 

TI 


lilrli 
lillli 


r 


Jill 
IT 


11 


llli 
til 

III! 

m 

hi 
11 


lilt 


MM 

llli 
If! 

111 

h 

Mi 


ii 

1i 


^1 


i«if 

III    I 
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Latin  Verbs  of  r^folar  form  are  divided  into  four  riannfin, 
called  Conjugations,  according  to  their  Present  Chancter, 
that  is,  the  last  letter  of  their  Present-Stem. 

a.  One  of  these  Cknyngations,  haying  for  its  ^Msnt-Charaeter  either 
a  Consonant  or  the  Semioonsonant  u,  is  called  the  Stzong  Omjngation, 
because  it  keeps  that  Character  in  all  Present-Stem  foxms,  withont  suf- 
fering contraction :  as^ 

ieg-0-re    .  indn-s-ze. 

Consonant  Terhs  ought,  strictly,  to  be  the  "Pint  Coi^jngation ;  bnt  from 
ancient  times  they  hare  been  named  and  xanked  as  the  3rd,  nhich  title 
they  cannot  now  lose  -without  great  inconvenience. 

Vowels  -which  link  the  Preifent-Stem  of  the  Strong  Conjugation  to  the 
Personal  "Finding  are  generally  Yineulars  (V,  tf ,  v) :  as, 

xeg-V-s         ^^       reg-«-rem  reg-«-nt 

b.  The  other  three  Coijugations  are  called  Pure,  because  their  Cha- 
racter is  a  Towel  (a,  e,  1).  They  are  also  called  Weak,  or  Contisetsdy 
because  in  some  Present-Stem  Forms  the  Vowel  Character  unites  by 
Contraction -with  a  following  Vowel :  as,  amSro,  amo ;  amilrim,  amemt 
&c.  So  . 

ama-e-re,  amftre ;  mone-^-re^  monire ;  audi-^-re,  audlre.' 

c  A-Verbs  are  called  the  1st  Coojugation. 

E-Verbs      —     —    2nd       — 
I-Verbs      —      —     4th        — 

Consonant  and  XJ-yerbs  being  the  3rd  Coxgugation  (see  a.). 

The  Character  of  the  Verb  is  t^^erefore  the  letter  which  stands  befnw 
re  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  Weak  Coigugations,  or  before  i^ve  in  the 
Strong  Conjugation:  as, 

Com.  1.  amA-re  r,^  •  «     /reQ'-&e 

—  2.  monE-re  Ooiy.  d.    IjodU-gre 

—  4.  audl-re 

In  Conjugation  3  are  included  some  Verbs  which  exhibit  1  in  many 
Present-Stem  forms:  as,  caP-i-o,  paT-i-or;  this  1  not  being,  however^ 
the  Character  of  the  Verb. 


*  Altbough  the  aasnmption  of  a  'Vlncnlar  absorbed  by  oontraotion  would  aooomt 
for  most  of  Hie  tarmB  in  which  the  Gharacters  a,  e,  i  are  long  before  a  Oonaonaat, 
it  cannot  safely  be  alfirmed  that  this  is  the  true  principle  of  formation.  It  is  per- 
haps more  correct  to  say  that  these  Characters  are  generally  strengtbened  in  this 
portion.    The  practical  roles  are: 

(1)  The  Characters  e,  i  are  short  befiore  a  Yowd,  as  mo  n  Sam,  an  dies.    Bat  ft 

with  a  foUowing  Yowel  forms  Contraction,  as  amaro,  am-o,  ama-im, 
amem. 

(2)  The  Characters  a,  e,  i  are  long  when  final,  as  amft,  monS,  andl ;  or  before  a 

Consonant,  as  amfts,  amftma's;  monfis,  monfimns;  aadls,  andl- 
mns.  Bzoeptions  are :  (a)  before  t  final,  thoogh  originally  long  (am&t, 
monet,  audit),  these  Characters  become  short  in  Latin  nsage,  amft  t,  monfit, 
andXt ;  (b)  the  Yerb  d&-,  gwe,  keeps  ft  short  before  a  Consonant,  as  dftre, 
dftbo,  d&bam,  dftto,  bnt  dft. 

(3)  The  Iffood-Towels,  a,  e,  i,  follow  generally  tilie  same  law  as  the  Characters :  as, 

andifts,  andiftmns ;  amds,  amarSmns ;  yells,  rellmus ;  bnt  andiftt, 
amarfit,  vellt  (anciently  andiftt,  amarSt,  yellt). 
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GUpi 
Btenu 

Mttthod 
cf  Oon- 
jnga- 
ting. 


d.  The  three  Sterna  in  each  Goi^jagation  are  as  follows  :— 

DEPONENT  VERBS. 
Bnp. 


▲CmyB  VERBS. 

PnCooL  SnpiiiB. 

1.  amA-         amaV-  amaT- 

2.  monE-       monU-  moniT- 

3.  reGK  rex- (for  peGs)  recT- 

4.  audi-         audiV-  audiT- 


veiiA- 
verE- 
uT- 
partl- 


yenaT- 
veriT- 
uS- 
paptrr- 


It  must  be  noted  that  the  Present  Stem  of  a  Pnre  Verb,  without  its 
Character,  is  c^ed  a  Clipt  Stem :  as,  am-,  mon-,  and-,  yen-,  ver-. 

e.  A  Latin  Verb  is  snfficientlj  described  by  naming — 

[1)  the  Present  Ind.  Ist  Person ; 
the  Infinitiye  Pres. ; 
the  Perfect  Indie.  1st  Person ; 
the  Supine  in  mil :  as, 

amo,  amare,  amavi,  amatum ; 
but  it  is  useful,  in  conjugating,  to  mention  some  other  forms. 


(a) 

1  Pers.  Ind.  Pp. 

2  Pers.  Ind.  Pr. 
Infinitive    .    . 
Pepfect  .    .    . 
Gepond  in  dnm 

—  dl. 

—  do 
Supine  inmn 

—  u  . 
Partie.  Present 

—  Future 


OONJUaATION 

lBt.Oonj. 
.  am-o 
.  am-as 
•  am-are 
.  am-avi 
.  am-andum 
.  am-andi 
.  am-ando 
.  am-atum 
.  am-atu 
.  am-ans 
.  am-aturos 


OP  THE  ACmVB  VOICE. 


2xidConj. 
mon-eo 
mon-es 
mon-6pe 
mon-ui 
mon-endum 
mon-endi 
mon-endo 
mon-itum 
mon-itu 
mon-ens 
mon-itupus 


SrdCkJDj. 
peg-o 
peg-18 
peg-Spe 
pex-i 

peg-endam 
peg-endi 
peg-endo 
pect-um 
rect-u 
peg-ens 
pect-urns 


4thCk>iij. 
aud-io 
aud-iiB 
aud-ire 
aud-iyi 
aud-iendum 
aud-iendi 
aud-iendo 
aud-itum 
aud-ita 
aud-iens 
aud-itupus 


(b) 


1  Peps.  Ind.  Pp. 

2  Peps.  Ind.  Pp. 
Infinitive    .    . 
Pepfect  .    .    . 
Paptic.  Perfect 
G^pundive  .    . 


CONJUGATION  OP  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1st  Conj.  2nd  Conj.  did  Conj. 

peg-op 


4th  Conj. 
aud-iop 
aud-ipis 
aud-ui 


am-op  mon-eop 

am-aris  mon-eris         reg-Sris 

am-ari  mon-eri  peg-i 

am-atus  sum  mon-Ttus  sum  rect-us  sumaud-Itns  sum 

am-atus  mon-itus         pcct-us        aud-itus 

am-andus  mon-endus      peg-endus    aud-iendus* 


(c)  Deponent  Vepbs  follow  the  Passive  Conjugation,  but  with  Active 
meaning,  Gepunds,  Supines,  and  Papticiples  Active.  Intransitive  De- 
ponents, as  vagop,  1.  wander^  have  no  Gepundive  op  Second  Supine. 


^  The  GenmdiTe  is  ranked  under  the  Passive  Voice  becauae  none  bat  Transltiye 
Verbs  can  nse  it  adjectively.  That  it  was  originally  a  Present  Participle,  seems 
evident  from  snch  phrases  as  *  ante  domandom,'  Verg.,  and  its  Passive  origrin  is 
strongly  snpported  by  the  clanse  in  livy,  Praef. :  '  ante  conditam  condendamvs 
nrbem.     See  Syntax. 
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dMdi 

part-ior 

part-iria 

pait*iri 

part-ftus  SQm 

pait-iendum 

part-iendi 

pait-iendo 

part-iendus 

part-itom 

part-ita 

part-iens 

part-itns 

part-itoniB 

(d)  Verbs  in  t'-o  of  the  Third  ConjugatioD,  in  their  Present-Stem 
fonns,  retain  this  t  generally ;  but  not  before  t,  final  e,  and  short  ir. 
These  are  the  following  Verbs,  with  their  compounds . 

Capeo,  cupiOi  and  facto, 
Fodio,  fagio,  and  iacfo, 
Pan'o,  rapio,  sapio,  qnatto, 
Compounds  of  specio  and  lacio. 
Deponent:  gradior,  pattor,  morior; 
And,  in  some  tenses,  potior,  orior. 


§  43. 

THE  VEBB* 

CONJUGATION  OP  DEPONENTS. 

hunt 

fear 

urn 

1  Pers.  Pres.  Ind. 

ven-or 

ver-eor 

nt-or 

2  Pers.  Pres.  Ind. 

yen-aris 

yer-eris 

nt-Sris 

Iniinitire  Pres.    . 

ven-ari 

yer-Sri 

ut-i 

Perfect  .    .    .     . 

yen-atus  sum 

yer-itus  sum 

US-US  sum 

yen-andum 

yer-endum 

ut-endum 

—        di.     . 

yen-andi 

yer-endi 

ut-endi 

—        do 

ven-ando 

yer-endo 

ut-endo 

Gerundive .     .     . 

yen-andus 

yer-endu:! 

ut-endu8 

Sapine  in  nm 

yen-atum 

yer-itum 

ns-um 

—      u     .     . 

yen-atu 

yer-ita 

U8-n 

Partic  Pres.    .     . 

yen-ans 

yer-ens 

ut-ens 

—  Perf.    .    . 

yen-atus 

yer-itus 

US>U8 

—  Put.     .     . 

yen-aturus 

yer-iturus 

U8-UrU8 

Their  form  of  Conjugation  is : 

ActiTe. 

1  Pers.  Pres.  Ind 

2  Pers.  Pres.  Ind, 
Infinitiye  Pres. 
Perfect       .     . 
Gerund  in  dvzn 

—  dl 

—  do 
Gerundiye .  . 
Supine  in 

—  u 
Partic.  Pres 

—  Perf. 

—  Put. 


cap-t-o 

cap-Ts 

cap-ere 

cep-i 

cap-t-endum 

cap-»-endi 

cap-i-endo 


capt-um 

capt-u 

cap-i-ens 


FaasiTe. 

Dopmeub* 

cap-t-or 
cap-Sris 

pat-i-or 
pat-gris 

cap-i 

pat-i 

capt-us  sum 
cap-t-endus 

pass-US  sum 

pat-t-endum 

piat-t-endi 

pat-i-endo 

pat-i-endus 

pass-um 

pass-u 
pat-t-ens 

capt-us 

pass-US 

pass-urus 

.  capt-urus 

Note  1. — In  the  Tables,  Latin  forms  are  first  giyen  at  full,  and  then 
tho  corresponding  English  of  two  Verbs,  love^  hunt,  English  must  be 
.supplied,  on  the  same  principle,  to  the  other  Verbs. 

Note  2. — The  Masculine  Participles  am  atus,  amati,  &c.,  are  often 
set  down  alone  to  avoid  confusion ;  but  the  Gender  of  a  Participle  follows 
tliat  of  the  Noun  with  which  it  agrees :  as, 

is  auditus  est,  ea  audita  est, 

he  was  heard,  she  was  heardt 

And  so  in  all  Persons  and  Cases. 

r3 


id  auditum  est, 
it  was  hetard^ 
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LATIN  WOBDLORE. 


§44. 


PAEADIGM  OF   THE 
AonvB 


i 


t 


t 


Indicative  Mood. 


am- 
mon- 
reg- 
aud- 


1. 

(a)o 

e-o 

o 

i-o 


BDraiTLAB. 
8. 

as 


l8 
18 


8. 

at 
et 
rt 
it 


1. 
amus 
emus 
tmus 
irnus 


Flubal. 

2. 

atis 

etis 

ttis 

itis 


8. 

ant 
ent 
tmt 
ittnt 


ama> 
mone- 

reg- 
audi- 


}  ^ 
I  am 


bis 
es 


bit 
et 


bimus    bitis      bunt 
emus      etis        ent 


ama- 
monS- 
reg-e- 
audi-S- 


bam      bas        bat 


bamus  batis      bant 


amav- 
monu- 
rex- 
andiy- 


•  1 


i8ti 


it 


imns      istis       erunt  or 

ere 


amay- 
monn- 
rex- 
audiy- 


Sro 


eris        erit 


erimns  eritis     erint 


amay- 
monu- 
rex- 
audiy- 


-  foam      eras        erat 


eramus  eratis     erant 


Present. 
a  2.     PL  2. 


iMFEBATiyE  MoOD. 

Future. 
S.  8.       PI.  2. 


am* 

mon- 

reg- 

and- 


a 
e 
e 
I 


ate 
ete 
tte 
ite 


S.2. 

ato 
etc 
tto 
ito 


ato 
etc 
»to 
ito 


atote 
etote 
ttote 
itote 


PL  3. 
ante 
ento 
unto 
itmto 


Vote*    When  iSbjd  Perfect^stem  ends  in  ay,  ey,  oy,  the  y  is  often  eliminated 
before  la  or  er  (but  not  before  6re)i  and  contraction  always  follows :  as. 


amaylBti  x  amasti  impleyissem  x  impleesem 

amayerunt  x  amanmt     impleveram  x  impleram 


novistixnosti 
noreram  x  noram 


This  does  not  ooour  in  layo,  caveo,  fayeo,  foveo,  Toyeo ;  but  in  Iuyo,  moveo, 
it  is  occasionally  used,  as  adiiuis,  mostls,  admorunt,  summosses. 

When  the  Penect-stem  ends  in  ly,  y  is  often  eliminated,  and  oontmctioa 
may  follow  before  la :  as,  andivlstix  audiistix  andisti :  rardy  before  it :  as, 
obiyit  X  obiit  x  obit.    So  sirls  for  siyeris. 


§44. 


TH£  VERB. 


107 


FOUR  OONJUaATIONS. 
VOIOK 


OoNJuiTCTiYB  Mood. 


am- 

mone- 

rcg- 

audi- 


1. 
em 
am 
am 
am 


SDrOULAB. 

9,  8. 

es  et 

as  at 

as  at 

as  at 


1. 
emus 
amiis 
amus 
amus 


FLUSAIa, 

2.  8. 


etis 
atis 
atis 
atis 


ent 
ant 
ant 
ant 


as  Present 


ama- 
mone- 
rege- 
audi- 


rem 


res 


ret 


renms      retis      rent 


rmav- 
monu- 
rex- 
andiy- 


enm 


ens 


erit 


erimus     eritis     eiint 


as  Perfect. 


amay- 
monn- 
rex- 
audiy- 


iBsem     isses 


isset 


issemus  issetis   issent 


YEBB  DiJ^JUlTK 


iNFOHTrVE. 


Free.  Impeff. 
ama- 
mone- 
f  rege- 
audi-    J 


Ferf .  Fluperl. 
amay-  ^ 


re 


monu- 
rex- 

andiy-  * 


•  isse 


am-and- 
mon-end- 
reg-end- 
andi-end- 


GtERUVD, 
N.Ac.       a.    D.AbL 

nm        i        o 


PABncEPLB  Pres.  Impf . 


am- 
mon- 
teg-^ 
audi- 


ans 
ens 
ens 
ens 


Supines. 


amat- 
monit- 
rect- 
andit- 


1.     2. 

r  nm  u 


Pabticiflb  Future. 

amat-  ^ 
monit- 


rect- 
audit- 


urus,  a,  um 
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LATIN  WOBDLOBE. 


§44. 


PABADIGM  OF  THE 

AOnVB 


I 


1 


I 


I 


I 

I 


IiTDiCAiivB  Mood. 


am- 
mon- 

aad- 


1. 

(a)o 

e-o 

o 

i-o 


SiHOULAB. 

s. 

as 


t8 


8. 
at 
et 
ft 

it 


Flubal. 

1.           2.  8. 

amus      atis  ant 

emus      etis  ent 

tmuB      ttis  imt 

imiis      itis  iunt 


ama- 
mone- 

reg- 
andi- 


}  ^ 
I  am 


bis 


bit 
et 


bimus    bitis      bimt 


emus      etis        ent 


ama- 
mone- 
reg-e- 
aadi-S- 


bam      bas 


bat 


bamus  batis      bant 


amay- 
monu- 
rex- 
andiy- 


•  1 


isti 


it 


imns     istis 


grantor 
ere 


amay- 
monu- 
lex- 
audiy- 


&o 


ens 


erit 


erimns  eritis     erint 


amay- 
monu- 
rex- 
aodiy- 


foam 


eras 


erat 


eramus  eratis     erant 


iMFEBATiyB  MoOD. 


Pressnt. 

a  2.      FL  2. 

am- 

a        ate 

mon- 

e        ete 

aud> 

0        Ite 
i        ite 

FutOTB. 


S.2. 

B.8. 

P1.2. 

PL  3. 

ato 

ato 

atote 

anto 

etc 

eto 

etote 

ento 

Kto 

Ito 

t'tote 

tfnto 

ito 

ito 

itote 

itmto 

Vote,  When  the  Perfect-fltem  ends  in  av,  ey,  ov,  tbe  y  ia  often  eUminatod 
bebne  is  or  er  (bnt  not  before  Sre),  and  contraction  always  f oUom :  as, 

amaTisti  x  amasti  implevisBem  x  imptossem        novisti  x  nosti 

amayenmt  x  amanmt     impterenun  x  imfdieram  noTsram  x  noram 

This  does  not  ooonr  in  layo,  caveo,  faveo,  foveo,  totco  ;  bnt  in  invo,  moveo, 
it  is  oocasionally  nsed,  as  adiiuis,  mostis,  admoront,  sonunosses. 

When  the  Perfect-fltem  ends  In  iy,  y  is  often  eliminated,  and  contraction 
may  f<dlow  beforn  is :  as,  andirisfcix  audiistix  andisti :  rarely  before  it :  as, 
obivit  X  oUit  X  obit.    So  siris  for  si-veris. 


§44. 


TH£  YEBB. 
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FOUR  CONJUaATIONS. 

VOIOB. 


CoNJuncnva  Mood. 


am- 
mone- 
reg- 
audi- 


1. 
em 
am 
am 
am 


BnrouLAB. 

2.  8. 

es  et 

as  at 

as  at 

as  at 


1. 
mtus 
amuB 
amus 
amns 


Plural. 

9. 

etis 
atis 
atis 
atis 


8. 

ent 

ant 

ant 

ant 


as  Present 


ama- 
mone- 
rege- 
aadi- 


rem 


res 


ret 


remns      retis      rent 


Tiuav- 
monn- 
rex- 
audiy- 


enm 


ens 


erit 


erimus     eritis     erint 


as  Perfect. 


amav- 
monn- 
rex- 
audiv- 


iBsem     isses 


isset 


issemus  issetis   issent 


YEBB  DiJ^JUlTK 


iNFOnTTVE. 

Free.  Imperf .  Ferf .  Flnperl. 

ama-     \  amay- 

moDe-   I  monu- 

[Pege-     I    ^  rex- 

andi-    J  audiy-  - 


'  isse 


GtERWD, 
N.  Ao.       Q.    D.jLbL 

am-and-      ^ 
mon-end- 
reg-end- 
andi-end- 


nm 


PABnciFLB  Pres.  Impf. 


am- 
mon- 
reg- 
audi- 


ass 
ens 
ens 
ens 


Sttfikes. 


( 


amat- 
monit- 
rect- 
andlt- 


1.     2. 

)•  van  u 


Pabticiflb  Future, 
amat-  ^ 

audit- 
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H^. 


ft5. 


PARADIGM  OF  THE 

PASSIVE 


1 


t 


i 


I 


am- 
mon- 
reg- 
aud- 


ama- 
mone- 
reg- 
audi- 


ama- 
xnon§- 

audi-e- 


amat- 
monit- 
rect- 
audit- 


amat- 
monit- 
rect- 
audlt- 


amat- 
monit- 
rect- 
audit- 


lNDiCA,TrvB  Mood. 

BlKOULAB.  PLTmAL. 

1.            3.  8.                1.  2.                S. 

or       aris  atiir       amtir  amini  antar 

eor      oris  etur  emur  emini  entor 

or        etla  ttxa  tmur  tmini  untur 

ior      Iris  itur  imur  imini  itentar 


]■  bor     be-ri8(re)  bitur      bimur    bimini    buntiir 
I  ar       3*ri8(re)    etnr        emur     emini      entor 


bar     ba-ri8(re)  bator      bamur  bamini    bantnr 


us       us 
sum     es 


lis  1  1  1 

est  sumtis   estis       sunt 


us 
ero 


us 
eris 


us  1  1  1 

erit        erimus  eritis       emnt 


us       us 
eram  eras 


us  1  1  1 

erat       eramus  eratis      erant 


ama- 
monS- 
reg- 
audi- 


Imfebatitb  Mood. 

Freient.  Foture. 

a  2.           F1.2.  B.2.  8.8.  Fl.  fll 

re         mini  tor  tor  ntor 

re         mini  tor  tor  ntor 

ere        tmini  ttor  -  ttor  «nto)r 

re'        mini  tor  tor  tmtor 


Note  1.— In  the  Second  Pen.  Pres.  Ind.  PaesiTe  it  ia  not  so  nsoal  to  write  re 
for  rifl,  on  account  of  the  confusion  with  Infin.  Act.  and  Imperat.  Pass. 

2.— Poets  BometimeB  write  the  Simple  Futures  of  I-verbs,  Act.  -ibo,  >ibid, 
&c.,  Pass,  -ihor,  -iberis  (ze),  &c. ;  and  the  Imperftets,  Act.  -ibam,  -ibas,  &c., 
Pass,  -ibar,  -ibaris  (re),  &c. :  as,  andibo,  audibor,  andibam,  andibar.  These 
were  the  ancient  forms. 

8.— The  Perf .  Partic.  used  with  sum  expresses  that  something  was  and  is 
complete :  with  fni,  that  soirething  was  complete  at  some  past  time :  *  leges 
quae  latae  sunt  .  .  .  quae  promul^tae  fuemnt,'  G.  p,  Sut,  26.  See  Kadvig, 
Optue.  ii.  p.  218. 


§45. 


THE  VERB. 
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FOUR  CONJUGATIONS. 

VOICB. 


GoiTJUMCTiVE  Mood. 


am- 
I  mono- 

I  ^^'. 
I  audi- 


1. 
ep 
ar 
ar 
ar 


SnrouLAS. 
2. 

er-is(e) 
ar-i8(e) 
ar-i8(e) 
ar-is(e) 


8. 

etur 
atur 
atur 
atnr 


1. 
emur 
amor 
amur 
amur 


PunuL. 
9. 

emini 
amini 
amini 
amini 


S. 

entor 
antur 
antur 
antur 


as  Present 


ama- 
monS- 
reg-e- 
aadi- 


rer         rer-is(e)      retur 


remur 


remini    rentur 


amat- 
monit- 
rect- 
andit- 


US 
sim 


ns 
sis 


ns 
sit 


1 
simns 


1 

sitis 


1 
flint 


as  Perfect 


amat- 
monit- 
rect- 
andlt- 


ns         ns  ns 

essom    esses  esset 


1  11 

essemns    essetis     essent 


Pra.  Imperf. 
ama-  ri 

mon&  ri 

reg-  i 


andi- 


n 


YEBB  INFINITE. 

iNFiNrnTB. 
Ferf .  Plnpetf. 
amat-     \ 

monit-    I  ns,  a,  nm 
rect-       [       esse 
audit-    J 


Fntare. 
anukt- 
monit- 
rect- 
andit- 


nm  iri 


Pabticiflb  Perfect 
amat-    ^ 


monit- 

rect- 

andit- 


us,  a,  am 


GEBT7ia>ITB. 

amand-     ^ 
monend- 
regend- 
audiend- 


-us,  a,  nm 


no 

46. 


LATIN  WORDLOBE; 


t 


i  46. 

PARADiaM  OF  THE 

DEPOKBNT 


Indicatiyb  Mood. 


ven- 
yer- 
ut- 
part- 


1.  2. 

or      ar-is(e) 


8. 
atiir 
etar 
itur 
itur 


Flitbal. 

1.            2.  8. 

anuir    amini  antnr 

emur    emini  entur 

unar     imini  t^ntnr 

unur     imini  itmtiir 


vena- 
vere- 
ut- 
parti- 


I  bor    b^r-is(e)      bitnr  bimur  bimini  buntar 

}  ar       er-i8(e)        etar  emnr    emini     entur 


i 

I 


vena- 
vere- 
ut-e- 
parti-e- 


bar    bar-is(e)     bator  bamurbamini  bantur 


I 

P4 


venat- 
verit- 

TIS- 

partlt- 


ns       us 
Slim    es 


us 
est 


111 
sumus  estis      sunt 


I 

I 


venat- 
verit- 
us- 
partit-  J 


us 
ero 


us 
eris 


us 
erit 


111 
erimus  eritis     erunt 


I 
I 
i 


venat- 
verit- 
us- 
partit- 


us       us 
eram  eras 


us 
erat 


eramus  eratis    erant 


iMFESiLTIYB  MoOD. 


FreBent. 


vena- 
vere- 
ut- 
partl- 


a  2. 
re 
re 
§re 
re 


PI.  2. 

mini 

mini 

t-mini 

mini 


a  2. 

tor 

tor 

ttor 

tor 


Fntore. 
S.  3. 
tor 
tor 
ttor 
tor 


PI.  8. 

ntor 

ntor 

tfntor 

tfntor 


Hote  1.— Some  Deponents  haye  an  ActiYe  form  alao,  as  comitari  or  oomitaze, 
to  aeeon^Mny,    Bee  $  67  (5). 

2. — ^Many  Partdciplee  P^ect  of  Deponent  Verbs  ore  used  Passively  as  well  as 
Actiydy.  Sach  are :  auspicatus,  abominatos,  adeptns,  comitatus,  commentns, 
confe88US,detestata8,dignatas,exBeciatii8,  ezpertuSj.emensns,  furatus,  fabricatus, 
fmstratos,  imitatos,  meditatns,  mentitns,  medicatus,  meritus,  moderatos,  oblitns, 
opinatns,  pactos,  partitas,  pollicitns,  popnlatos,  praedatos,  precatos,  professns, 
solitos,  testatns,  testiflcatns,  yeneratus,  &c. 


§46. 


THE  YEBB. 


Ill 


FOUE  CONJUGATIONS. 

YEBBS.   - 


GONJTTKCTIYB  MoOD. 


ven- 
ver- 
ut- 
part- 


1. 
er 
ear 
ar 

iar 


BiNGTTLAB. 
2. 

er-i8(e) 
ear-is(e) 
ar-i8(e) 
iar-i8(e) 


FunuL. 
8.  1.  2. 

etnr         emur        emini 
eatnr        eamur      eamini 
atur         amur       amini 
iatur        iamur      iamini 


s. 

entur 
eantnr 
antor 
iantur 


as  Present 


veoa- 
vere- 
ut-«- 
parti- 


rer       rer-i8(e)        retiir        remor      remini       rentur 


venat- 
veiit- 
ns-    . 
partit-  J 


US 
sim 


us 
sis 


us 
sit 


1 
simus 


1 
sitis 


sint 


as  Perfect 


venat- 
verit- 

TIS- 

partit- 


us        us 
essem  esses 


us  1  1  1 

esset  essemus  eesetis       essent 


INFDT.  Pres.  Pert. 
Tena-        ri 
vere-         ri 
ut-  i 

parti-       ri 


VERB  INFINITE. 
Ikfin.  Fetf .  Flnp. 

venat-  ^ 

yerit-     I  us,  a,  um 
us-        I     esse 
partit-  J 


Part.  Put. 
urus,  a»  um 


ZsFSS,  Fat. 

urus,  a,  um 
esse 


Yonans 
yerens 
utens 
partiens 


Qbrund. 
yenand-  ") 
yerend-    1„^   • 
utend-      f  ^» '» 
partiend-J 


Oebundiyb. 
us,  a,  um 


Pabt»  Perf. 
yenat-  "^ 
yerit- 
us- 
partit- 


SUFIKES. 

,us,a,umi  um,  u 


^12  LATIN   WORDLORE.  §  47__43. 

*y.  ACTIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVB    MOOD. 

SiNGULAB.  Plural. 

1-  3  «  1.  2.  3. 

I  thou     he  (she,  it)  we  ye  they 

Pres. .     .  love      lorest      loves  love  love  love 

Fut.  S.    .  shall     wilt         will  shall  will  will         love 

Imperf.  .  was       wast        was  were  were  were     \  lovina. 

Porf  I  ^'  ^^^^    lovedst    loved  loved  loved  loved 

•12.  have     hast         has  have  have  have      .  loved 

Fut.  P.   .shall     wilt  wai  shaU  wiU  will       .  have' loved, 

Plup. .    .  had      hadst       had  had  had  had      .  loved, 

CONJUNCTIVB  MOOD, 
(a.  Subjunctive,    fi.  Pure  Conjunctive.) 

Pres  \^  love,  &c. 

1 A  may  love,  &c 

Imperf.     \  J  ^^y^/  f^'  ^J  ^^^  loving,  &c 
^         \  $,  might  love,  &c.,  or  would  love,  &c. 

Perf  •(  *•  ^^^®^»  ^^•»  ^^  ^^^  loved.  &c. 

1  ^.  msnr  have  loved,  &c.,  or  could  love,  &c. 
pf  __         f  o.  had  loved,  &c 
^"^^'        1  fi.  would  have  loved,  &c. 

IMPERATIYB  MOOD. 
SnrouLAii.  Plural, 

2.  8.  2.  8. 

^  Pres.      love  thou      —        love  ye      — 
Fut.       thou  he        ye  they  .    .  must  lave. 

VERB  INPINITK 
Infin.  Pres.  Imperf.  to  love 

—  Perf.  Plup.    .  to  have  loved 

—  Fut.     .    .    .  to  be  about  to  love 

Gerunds.    1.  loving,  2.  of  loving,  3.  for  loving,  4.  by  lovina 
Supine.      1.  in  order  to  love,  2.  in  loving. 

Participles. 

Pres loving 

Fut about  to  love 

48.  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  2.  8. 

I         thou    he  (she,  it)    we 
Pres. .    .  am      art        is 
Fut.  S.    .  shall    wilt      wiU 
Imperf.  .  was     wast     was 
p    «       f  was      wast    was 
■^®"-      1   have    hast     has 
Fut  P.    .  shall    wilt     will 
Plup.      .  had     hadst  had    . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

we 

ye 

th^ 

are 

are 

are    . 

loved. 

shall 

will 

will   . 

,  beloved. 

were 

were 

were  . 

'  being  lovtd. 

were 

were 

were 

,  loved. 

have 

have 

have  . 

been  loved. 

shall 

will 

will  , 

have  been  loved. 

bad 

had 

had  . 

been  loved. 

§  49.  TBX  TEBB*  1 13 

CONJUNCnVB  MOOD. 

■p^  f  o.  be  loTed,  &c. 

^^^^'  1 0,  may  be  loved,  &c. 

I    Dflrf  I  "•  ^^"  being  loved,  &c.,  or  were  loved,  kc. 

impen.  j  ^^  jj^{g\^i  \yQ  loved,  &c.,  or  would  be  loved,  &c. 

P  rf  i*^  ^^^  loved,  &c.,  or  have  been  loved,  &c. 

^   '  1  jS.  may  have  been  loved,  &c 

p,  .( o.  had  been  loved,  &c. 

^'  t  /3,  would  have  been  loved,  &c. 

IMFEBATIYE  HOOD. 
BmOULAB.  FliUBAL. 

2.  8.  2.  8. 

Preg.    be  thou  loved      —        be  ye  loved      — 

Fnt     thou  he        ye  they  .  mu9t  be  loved, 

VERB  INPINIT& 

Infin.  Fres.  Imperf.  to  be  loved 

—  "Pert  Plup.    .  to  have  been  loved 

—  Put.     .    .    .  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 

Pabticiplbs. 

Perf.    .     *    .    .    .  loved,  being  loved,  or  having  been  loved. 
Gerundive      .     .    .  meet  for  loving,  or  to  be  loved. 

«9.  DEPONENT  VERB. 

INDIOATIVB  MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 

J.  2.  8.  1.  2.  8. 

I  thou     he  (she,  it)    we  ye  tbey 

Free.    .  hunt  huntest    hunts    hunt  hunt  hunt 

Put.  S. .  shall  wilt  will       shall  will  will  .  hunt 

Imperf.   was  wast         was       were  were  were  .  huntinff, 

p   .      f  hunted  huntedst  hunted  hunted  hunted  hunted 

*     (have  hast         has        have  have  have  .  hunted. 

Fat.  P.  shall  wilt  will       shall  will  will  .  have  hunted. 

Flap.    .  had  hadst       had       had  had  had  .  hunted, 

OONJTJNCTIVB    MOOD. 

^^^'        \  $,  may  hunt,  &c. 

Imnerf      i  "*  ^^'*^»  ^-^  ^'  ^^'^  hunting,  &c. 

^   '     18.  might  hunt,  &c.,  or  would  hunt,  &c. 
Perf  I  ^  hunted,  &;c.,  or  have  hunted,  &c 

t  $,  may  have  hunted,  &c. 

Pinn         /  ^*  ^^  hunted,  &c. 
^^°P-        1  $,  would  have  hunted,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 
SiKGULAR.  Plural. 

2.  3.  2.  8. 

Fres.    hunt  thou      —  hunt  ye      — 

Put.      thou  he  ye  they    .    must  hunt. 
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Infin.  Free,  to  hunt 

—  Ferf.  to  have  himted 

—  Fat.   to  be  about  to  hunt 

GtenmdB    .  1.  hnntiiig,  2.  of  hunting,  3.  for   hnnting,    4.  by 

hunting. 
Supine  .    .  1.  in  order  to  hunt^  2.  in  hunting. 

Fabticxfij». 

Fres.      .    .  hunting 

Ferf.      .    .  having  hunted 

Fut.  .    .    .  about  to  hunt 

Gerundive  .  meet  for  hunting,  or  to  be  hunted. 
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Verb  In      The  Prefleiit-Stein  forms  of  a  Verb  in  i-o  of  Conj.  3  are  as 
****•    foUows: 

ACTIVX. 

Indie  Fres.  capt'-o,  cap-is,  -it,  -imus,  -itis,  capi-unt. 

—  Fut.  capi-am,  -es,  -et,  -emus,  -etis,  -ent. 

—  Imperf.  capi-ebam,  -ebas,  -ebat,  -ebamus,  -ebatis,  -ebant. 
Coxy.  Fres.  capi-am,  -as,  -at,  -amus,  -atis,  -ant. 

—  Imperf.  cap-erem,  -eres,  -eret,  -eremus,  -eretis,  -erent. 
Imper.  F^.  cap-e,  -ite. 

—  Fut.         cap«ito,  -itote,  capi-unto. 
Infin.  Fres.        cap-ere. 

Gknmd.  capi-endum,  -end],  -endo. 

Fart.  Fres.  capi-ens. 

Dkpokkbtt. 

Indie  Fres.  pat»-or,  pat-eris,  -itor,  -imur,  -imini,  pati-untur. 

—  Fut.  pati-ar,  -eris,  -etur,  -emur,  -emini,  -entur. 

—  Imperl  pati-ebar,-ebaris,  -ebatur,  -ebamur.-ebaminif-ebaiitiir. 
Coig.  Fres.  pati-ar,  -aris,  -atur,  -amur,  -amini,  -antur. 

—  Imperf.  pat-&rer,  -ereris,  -eretur,  -eremur,  -eremini,  -erentur. 
Imper.  F^.  pat-^,  -imini. 

—  Fut.         pat-itor,  pati-untor. 
Infin.  Fks.  pat-i. 

Gerund.  pati-endum,  -endi,  -endo. 

Gerundive.  patt-^ndus. 

Fart.  Fires.  pati-ens. 

The  Fassive  of  cap  i-o  is  similar,  omitting  Gerund  and  Fart. 

a.  Fotior  follows  the  Fourth  Oox\jugation,  but  in  some  forms  'wavers 
between  the  Third  and  Fourth:  as,  potitur  or  potitur,  potimur  or 
potunur,  potSrer  or  potirer.  In  orior  the  forms  oriri  aod  onrer  (rarely 
orSrer)  are  classical ;  but  others  (orSris,  oritur,  &c.)  follow  the  Third 
Coi\]ugation. 

b.  Gradior,  morior,  were  originally  I-verbs  ;  and  exhibit  various 
i-forms  in  older  Latin  (as  -grediri  -gredirer,  moriri^.  In  classical  Latin 
they  became  Consonant-Verbs  wholly.  Morior,  onor,  have  Future  Par- 
ticiples moritums,  oiiturus. 
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The  Participles  in  -urns,  -duB,  maj  be  conjugated  wiih  all 
the  Tenses  of  the  Verb  sum.     These  forms  are  called  *  Con-  -^^^ 
jngatio  Periphrastica  Futuri'  and  'Conjngatio  Periphrasdcr 
Gmmdivi :  '  as, 

Bdtckilaju 

c.  p.  p.  a  p.  a. 


amatnnis,  a,  tun, 


amandm,  a,  urn, 


Pies.      sum  68 

S.  FoL    eio  ens 

Imp.       eram  eras 

Perf.       fu-i  -isti 

Pot.  P.  fii-eio  -erifl 

Plupf.    fn-eram  -eras 


est 

exit 

eiat 

-it 

-erit 

-eiat 


smi 


818 


fd-ecim 

fa-issem 
\ 


-ens 


-isses 


nt 

esset 
-erit 


-isset 

/ 


Indie.  M. 

0.  P.  P. 
amatnri,  ae,  a, 


Ck>ij.  M. 


Plubai* 


c.  P.  a. 

amandi,  ae,  a, 
ice.,  &c 


i^A. 


somiis  estis 

erimns  eritis 

eramus  eratis 

fd-imns  -istis 

Pat.  P.  fd-erinms  -eritis 

Plnpf.    fd-eramus  -eratis 


aPttL 

Imp. 

Perf. 


suit 

erant 

eraat 

-enmt 

-erint 

-erant 

; 


simas 


sitis 


sint 


essemns        eesetis     essent 
fa-erimiiB      -eritis      -erint 


fd-iBsemus     -issetis 


-issent 


Indie.  M. 


Ck)i\].  M. 
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amatnros,  a,  am,  &e.        amandos,  a,  um,  &c. 
amatnri,  ae,  a,  &c.  amandi,  ae,  a,  &c. 

^^ : — . ' 

Pres.  Imp.    esse 

Perf.  Plnp.  fdisse. 

In  translating,  it  is  only  required  to  construe  each  part  of  the  Verb 
sum  with  each  Participle :  as,  amaturus  sum,  /  am  about  to  love ;  amandos 
sum,  lam  meet  to  be  toved  (or,  lam  to  be  loved),  8o  fdtoros  sum,  /  am 
about  to  be ;  Aitaros  aim,  eram,  essem,  &c  The  Gkrondiye  may  also  be 
joined  with  Putore  Infin.  fore :  as  amandam,  &c.,  fore,  mU  oe  meet  to 
beloved. 
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By  the  True  Stem  of  a  Verb  is  meant  that  part  which  is  aibso- 
ihe  base  of  all  its  forms,  however  modified.     Generally,  the  *^°' 
Present-Stem  and  the  True  Stem  are  one  and  the  same.     But    ^^^^ 
in  many  instances  the  Present-Stem  suffers  affections  which   stem, 
distinguish  it  from  the  True  Stem. 
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These  affections  are : 

(1)  Nasalization.    See  §  12.  6  (c),  p.  11. 

(2)  Addition  of  the  snmx  n : 

(a)  to  a  Pure  Stem,  changing  it  into  a  Consonant- Verb :  as, 

si-n-ere        True  Stem  si- 
li-if-ere  „       „     li-orle-' 

(b)  to  a  Nasal  Consonant  Stem :  as, 

tem-n-ere     True  Stem  tem- 

(c)  to  tiie  two  following  Liqnid  Stems,  which  also  snffer  Transposi- 
tion in  the  Perfect-Stem : 

cer-»-ere        Pert  crev-i 
sper-fi-Sre  „    sprev-i 

(d)  to  the  following  Liqnid  Verb,  which  snffers  Vowel-change  in 
the  Present,  and  Transposition  in  the  Perfect: 

ster-n-ifre       Perf.  strar-i        True  Stem  star- 

(e)  po-D-ere  is  for  po(8)-si-n-ere,  as  appears  from  the  old  form  of 
its  Perfect,  ponvii  afterwards  posui,  and  that  of  its  Supine, 
pointum- 

(3)  Addition  of  so  to  the  Stem,  making  the  form  Liceptire : 

(a)  to  Pnre  Stems :  as, 

pa-«?-ere  Tme  Stem  pa-  qnie-«<?-ere  True  Stem  qnie- 

ira-«o-i  „        „    ira-  Bne-sC'ire        „        „    sue- 

(g)na-«r-i        „        „    (g)na-  (g)no-«J-ere     „        „    (g)no- 
cre-«o-ere        „        „    cre- 

(b)  to  Consonant-Stems : 
with  elimination  in 

di'Sc-ere  (for  dic-«a-ere) :  Tme  Stem  dic- 

with  vincnlation  in 

ap-i-«-i        Tme  Stem  ap-  pac-i-«y-i        True  Stem  pac- 

-min-t-«Ni       „        „    men-  profic-»-«?-i       „        „    profic- 

obliv-t-«Ni      „        „    obliv-  ulc-t-ac-i  „        „    ulc- 

with  nasalization  and  vinculation  in 
na-»-c-i-«c-i :     True  Stem  nac- 

with  syncopation  and  yinculation  in 
experg-i-5{?-i :  True  Stem  ezperrig- 

Note,  In  the  foregoing  instances  the  True  Stem  has  no  existence  as 
a  Verb  ;  but  iNCEFnvB  or  Inchoatiyb  Vebbs,  which  express  the  607U1- 
nin^  of  action,  all  of  Conjugation  3,  are  of  two  classes : 

(a)  those  derived  from  Verbs  by  adding  sc-  (without  or  with  Vincular) 
tu  the  Present-Stem :  as, 

laba-«0-ere,  be^in  to  totter  firom  laba-re,  1. 

palle-«c-ere,  turn  pale  —  palle-re,  2. 

trem-wc-jSre,  begin  to  tremble  —  trem-ere,  3. 

obdormi-«c-ere,  /(i7  asl£ep  —  obdomu-re,  4. 

>  Many  such  Verbs  are  found  in  old  Latin :  as,  d&-nunt,  neqnl-ntint,  soU-nnnt,  &c 
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(jS)  those  derived  from  Koans  with  Suffix  Ase-  or  e-«c- :  as, 

repuer-a-xc-ere,  become  a  boy  again    from    pner 
mit-e-«0-ere,  grow  mild  —      mitis. 

(4)  Duplication  of  the  liquid  /  in 

cel-l-ere,  &l-l-ere,  pel-l-ere,  tol-l-&e. 

(5)  Bedaplication  (see  §  12.  10,  p.  14)  : 

gi-gn-eire  for  ^ri-gen-ere,  beget  (Stem  gen-  "Pnau  gan). 

6i-b-ere  „  ^-p-dre,  drink  (Stem  po-) 

«i-Bt-ere  „  n-sta-re,  step  (Stem  sta-) 

«e-r-ere  „  «t-s-ere,  tow  (Stem  B&-) 

(6)  Tie  added  to  the  True  Stem  in  flec-^-ere,  nec-^-ere,  pec-^-ere. 

a.  A  few  Verbs  are  written  with  gv  or  ff  indifferently ;  as  niguire  or 
urgere,  ungnere  or  nngere,  tinguere  or  ting&e.    See  Table. 

The  Perfect- Stem  is  formed  in  one  of  three  ways : 

(1)  By  Beduplication. 

A  certain  number  of  Verbs  have  kept  the  prefix,  others 
have  dropt  it ;  and  of  these  some  have  received  compensationi 
others  not. 

(2)  By  Agglutination  of  the  Verb-root  fu-,  which  appears 
as  y  or  u. 

(3)  By  Agglutination  of  the  Verb-root  es-,  which  appears 
ass. 

(1)  a.  Bednplication,  without  Vowel-change  of  Stem,  is  retained  by 
the  following  Verbs :  of  which  the  Fore  Verbs  rednplicate  their  dipt 
Stem,  Consonant  Verbs  the  Tme  Stem. 
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tton  ot 


Bfldnpli- 
catton* 


A-verbs 


E-verbs 


Cons.-verbs 


True  Stem, 
fda- 
tsta- 


'morde- 
pende- 
sponde- 
tonde- 


(curr- 
disc- 
pend- 
posc- 
pu-n-g- 
tend- 
tn-«-d- 


Ferfect. 

de-d-i 

st^-t-i  (for  ste-st-i) 

mo-moid-i  (also  memordi) 

pe-pend-i 

spo-pond-i  (for  spo-spond-i) 

to-tond-i  (also  tetondi) 

cu-curr-i 

^-dic-i 

pe-pend-i 

p6-posc-i 

pu-pug-i 

te-tend-i 

tn-tiid-i 


fi-n-d-     Perf.  ftd-i  (for  fi-fid-i) 
sci-n-d-  P*»rf.  seid-  (for  sci-scid-i) 

hare  lost  their  reduplication  in  classical  Latin. 
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b.  Bedaplication,  with  Yowol-chaDge  of  the  Trae  Stem,  is  retiuned  by 
the  following  Consonant  Verbs : 

pare-  p§-perc-i  can-  cS-cin-i 

pa-»-g-  pe-TOg-i  (men-)  me-min-i 

ta-»-g-  tS-tig-i  par-«-  pS-per-i 

cad-  cS-dd-i  fall-  fe-fell-i 

caed-  cS-dd-i  pell-        pe-pul-i 

Tulii  from  tol-l-  (root  tal-),  has  dropt  te-;  but  tetuli  is  found  in 
old  Latin  writers.  Cello  ana  ceculi  are  obsolete  forms;  the  Cmn- 
ponnd  percello  forms  perculi. 

Loss  of  c.  Verbs  which  form  the  Perfect-Stem  from  the  Trae  or  Present  Stem 
Bedapii-  without  either  prefix  or  suffix  may  probably  be  regarded  as  having  dropt 
^^**^^*    an  original  reduplication.    They  are  in  two  classes : 

a.  Verbs  which  compensate  for  lost  reduplication  by  lengthening 
the  Stem-TOwel ; 

0.  Verbs  in  which  the  Perfect-Stem  coincides  with  the  Present- 
Stem  or  Clipt  Stem. 

a.  (a)  Pure  Verbs  which  lengthen  the  Vowel  of  the  dipt  Stem  with- 
out other  change : 

A-yerbs        iura-         iuv-i  15va-  lav-i 

's^e-  sed-i  p&ve-  pav-i 

E-verbs     •  "f^         ^^"l  ^Z^'  %^ 

cave-         cav-i  move-  mov- 

IfSve-         fav-i  vove-  vov-i 

I-verb  vSni-         ven-i 

(fi)  Consonant  Verbs  which  lengthen  the  True-stem  Vowel  without 
other  change : 

vi-»-c-  vic-i  8d-  €d-i  ru-m-p-  rup-i 

li-n-qu-  liqu-i  fod-i-  fod-i  sc&b-      Bcab-i 

f8g-4-  fag-t  fd-n-d-  fud-i  ^-         em-i 

Igg-  leg-i 

Seeia.  6  (4)  (a),  p.  11. 
(7)  Consonant  Verbs  which  change  and  lengthen  the  Stem-vowel : 

iSo-f-  iec-i  fra-n-g-         &eg-i 

Kg-  eg-i  c&p-i-  c5p-« 

with  compounds  of  pa-n-g- :  as, 

compingo       compegi  impingo         impegi 

0,  (a)  The  Perfect-Stem  coincides  witii  the  Clipt  Stem  in  these : 

E-verbs    1^25^"^'       ^^3^-''  ^^"^'^       ferv-i- (but  also 

ja-»i7j.wB    ^gtnd-e-  stnd-i  ^  ferb-ui) 

I-verbs       comper-i-      comper-i-  reper-i-      repper-i 

(j8)  The  Peifect-Stem  coincides  with  the  Present-Stem  in  bib-i,  cud-i, 
Id|  -fend-i,  lamb-i,  mand-i,  prehend-i,  pand-i,  psall-i,  scand-i,  soly-i, 
verr-i,  vell-i  (also  vulsi),  vert-i,  vis-i,  volv-i  (but  in  -cand-  -oend-i  Vowel- 
d^nge  occurs). 

In  U-verbs:  as  indu-i,  rn-i. 
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(2)  8.  The  Perfect-Stem  is  formed  by  nffixiiig  ▼  (•fa-)  to  the  Voru 
stzengthened  Vcfwel-chaiacter —  SISL 

a.  In  most  A-reirbfl  and  I-Terbs :  M|  nelar. 

ama-  ama-y-i  andi-  an£-T4 

inceptiyes  in  aseo,  if  thej  have  4  Perfect,  form  it  in  mr-t :  af» 

inveterasco,  inyeterayi. 

i3.  In  a  few  E-yerbe :  as, 

dele-  dele*y-i  fle-  fie-y-i 

7.  In  the  Verbs  with  Vowel-character  and  strengthened  Present- 

Btmrn,  enumerated  §  52.  (2)  (8) : 

cer-«-           cre-v-i  pa-«e-  pa-y-i 

cre-MN           cre-v-i  qoie-jc-  qniS-v-i 

ffl-n-              m-v-i  se-r-  sd-v-i 

li-n-               le-v-i  ster-«-  strft-v-i 

(g)no-«?-        (g)n6-v-i  enese^  snS-y-i 

9.  In  a  certain  number  of  Verbs  of  Conj.  8,  which  in  the  Tenses  of 
the  Perfect-Stem  assume  the  Vowel-character  t  of  Coig.  4,  fonning  Per- 
fect in  Iwl    These  are : 

cnp-i-  rod-  ter-  (trivi)  capess- 

pet-  sap-f-  arcess-  finoBSS- 

Also  qu  a  e  r-  (for  quaes-)  quaeslvi    (See  Table.) 

b.  The  PerfQct-Stem  is  formed  by  sufSzing  u  (vocaliied  ▼)  afti-,  to 
the  dipt  Stem. 

a.  In  a  few  A-verbs:  as, 

crep-a-  crep-u-i  cub-a-  cnb-u-i 

So  are  inflected  doma-,  sonar,  vetap,  seca^,  mica-,  tona-,  frica-,  with 
neca-,  plica-,  which  two  also  ti^e  mr-wL 

0,  Jn.  most  E-verbs :  mon-e-  monu-L 

y.  In  one  or  two  I-verbs :  aper-i-  aper-u-i. 

i.  In  most  Inceptive  Verbs  in  esoo,  ifloo,  if  they  have  a  PetflBei: 
ofaduresc^  obdnr-u-i,  tremiso-  trem-u-L 

f  .  In  most  Verbs  with  Character  1,  m :  as, 

al-  al-u-i  gem-  gem-u-i 

C  ^l0O  in  the  following : 

elic-i-  elic-u-i  po-n-  pos-n-i 

rap-f-  rap-u-i  pins-  pins-u-i 

striep-  strep-u-i  ser-  ser-u-i  (JM) 

frend-  frend-u-i  oompese-  compesc-u-i 

stert-  stert-U'i  gi-gn-  gen-u-i 

cu-«i-b-  cub-u-i  tex-  tez-u-i 

(3)  When  the  Pezfect-Stem  is  formed  by  suffixing  a  (—es-)  to  the  BtrnTet- 
Consonant  of  the  Stem,  the  laws  of  mutation  of  Consonants,  as  given  in  !j^^^ 
S  xa.  14,  must  be  applied,  so  far  as  they  affect  Consonants  in  such  posi- 
tion*   That  is: 

The  fusion  of  a  guttural  and  •  produces  x :  as  in  rezi. 
b  10  changed  into  p :  as  in  scripsi 
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Dentals  are  thrown  out:  as  in  risi,  sen  si. 

Gutturals  are  thrown  out  after  r,  1 :  as  in  mersi,  falsi. 

Euphonic  p  is  inserted  after  m :  as  in  demjisi. 

a.  8  is  suffixed — 

a.  To  the  Clipt-Stem  of  numerous  E-yerbs  and  of  some  I-verbs : 

aug-e-  aux-i  farc-i-  far-s-i 

ard-e-  ar-s-i  rinc-i-  vinx-i 

lub-e-  ius-s-i,  shows  a  rare  assimilation;  haer-e-  haes-i  (for 
haes-si);  ha.ur-i-  haus-i  (for  haus-si);  man-e- mans-i  is  also  an 
unusual  formation. 

j8.  To  the  True  Stem  of  most  Consonant  Verbs  with  Mute  Character, 
and  to  some  with  Characters  m,  r,  as  shown  in  the  Table.    The  result- 
ing forms  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  letter-change. 
.^         Met-  mess-u-i,  nect-  nex-u-i,  are  abnomud  formations,  adopting  both 
suffixes,  ■  (es-)  and  «  (fu-). 
Archaio      ^^^  i^ — ^  second  Perfect  or  Aorist  with  Character  ■  was  anciently 
fomu.     ^^  Y^^  several  Verbs,  but  in  classical  times  fell  out  of  use :  as, 

Class.  Anc 

£ic-t-  feci  (for  fefici)  fioxi 

pare-  peperci  paisi 

rap-»-  rapui  rapei 

ta-n-g-  tetigi  taxi 

aud-e-  ausus  sum  ausi 

&c.  &c.  &c 

These  ancient  forms  had  in  the  Co^junetiTe  Mood  the  endings : 
-ixn  for  -erim  -em  for  issem 

Likewise : 

-o    for  -ero  in  the  Future  Perfect 
-e    —  -isse  —    Infinitive  Perfect. 

Some  are  freely  used  by  Latin  poets ;  a  few  even  by  prose  authors : 
as,  faxim  for  fecerim  (or  faciam),  ausim  for  ausus  sim.  So  receps  o 
(for  recej^ro),  Catull.;  extinxem  (for  extinxissem),  Verg. ;  diyissa 
(for  diyisisse),  Hor. ;  protraxe  (for  protraxisse),  Verg. 

Some  A-verbs  and  JS-yerbs  are  found  with  the  suffix  ■  before  the 
same  endings  (forming  ass-  ess-);  as,  negassim  (for  negayerim), 
Plant.  ;  adpellassis  (for  adpellayeris),  Ter.;  rogassint  (for  roga- 
Terint\  locassint  (for  locaverint),  Cic;  cooptassint  (for  coopta- 
yerint),  Liv. ;  prohibessint  (for  prohibuerint),  Cic  Plant. 

An  old  Aorist  Infinitive  in  -asaere  is  found  in  Plantus:  impe- 
trassere,  expugnassere,  &c. 

Such  archaisms,  used  in  old  poetry,  are  sometimes  affected  by  later 
poets,  and  cited  in  documents  by  prose  writers. 

Note  2. — To  the  class  of  archaisms  also  belong : 

(1)  The  Infinitive  Passive  in-ier,  agier,  cited  by  Cic;  dicier, 

laudarier,  Hor. ;  miscerier,  Veig.,  &c. 

(2)  The  Gerundive  form  in  -undns,  as  faci-undus,  dic-undus, 

&c. 

(3)  The  Conjunctive  Pres.  in  -im  for  -mm:  as,  edim,  Cic; 

carint  (for  careant),  Plaut;  duim  ^for  daim,  dem),  Ter. 
Cic. ;  perduim,  Plaut.,  Cic.    So  creauim. 


turn. 
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The  Scpine-Steh  has  the  suffix  t,  which  is  added  to  the  wot 
True  or  Clipt  Stem,  without  or  with  a  Vincular  i  before  the  ^^fj 
ending   -um.     A  Vowel  Character  (a,  e,  i)  is,  with  some 
exceptions,  lengthened. 

I.  T  is  suffixed  to  the  Trae  Stem  without  mutation  of  Consouantfi, 
bat  with  Lengthening  of  a  Vowel  Character 

(1)  In  Pore  Verbs  which  add  ▼  to  the  Tme  Stem  in  the  Perfect :  as, 

ama-t-nm  fle-t-um  aodi-t-nm 

This  applies  also  to  the  Verbs  with  strengthened  Present-Stem,  which 
form  Perfect  in  wi  as  from  a  Pure  Stem.    The  Supines  are : 

cre-t-um  spre-t-um  (g)na-t-um 

sue-t-um  stra-t-imi  (g)no*t-um 

quie-t-um  ira-t-um 

(a)  Exceptions  are : 

These  Supines  with  short  penult : 

H-t-um  (lino,  levi)  si-t-um  (^o,  slvi^ 

i-t-uni  (eo,  ivi)  sa-t-um  (s^,  sSvi) 

Pa-s-t-um  (pasco,  pavii  from  root  pa)  keeps  ■  irregularly. 

(2)  In  Verbs  of  Conj.  3,  which  adopt  in  the  Perfect  the  Character  i 
of  Conj.  4 : 

arcessl-t-um  facessi-t-um  quaesl-t-um 

capessi-t-um  lacessi-t>um  rudi-t-um 

cupi-t-um  peti-t-um  tri-t-um 

(3)  In  XJ-yerbs :  as,  indu-t-um  (indu-ere). 
Exceptions:    ru-t-um  or    ru-i-t-um    (ru-8re);    lu-i-t-um    (lu-€re); 

fru-i-tum  (fru-i). 

(4)  In  Consonant  Verbs  with  the  Characters  o  (after  a  Vowel) 
X,  p,  n,  m  (with  euphonic  p),  r,  1  (after  a,  n) : 

•dic-t-um  Tic-t-um  rup-t-um  8um-;)-t-um 

duc-t-um  tex-t-um  can-t-um  par-t-um 

fac-t-um  ap-t-um  com-;p-t-um  ser-t-um 

ic-t-um  carp-t-um  dem-^-t-um  al-t-um 

iac-t-um  cap-t-um  em-^-t-um  consul-t-um 

nac-t-um  rap-t-um  prom-|j-t-um  occul-t-um 
-spec-t-imi 

Also  stru-c-t-um  (from  stru-ere  for  stru-ic-ere). 

Vowel-change  occurs  in  profec-t-um  (proficisci),  cul-t-um  (col-Sre), 
and  in  the  Compounds  of  some  of  the  Verbs  which  have  Stem-vowel  a : 
SIS.  affec-t-um  (aflSc-ere),  proiec-t-um  (proic-ere),  adep-t-um  (adip- 
iFci),  aceop-t-um  (accip-Ire),  discerp-t-um  (discerp-i^re),  correp- 
t-um  (corrip-ere),  accen-t-um  (accin-ere).  So  commen-t-um  (com- 
min-isci). 

(5)  In  sta-t-um  (sta-re),  sometimes  sta-t-um. 
But  da-t-um  (d£-re)  keeps  &  short.    Compounds  from  -dere  form 

-di-t-um :  as,  addi-t-um. 

G 
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IL  T  is  added  to  the  True  Stem  wiUi  mutation  of  Consonants. 
(1)  The  Qnttoial  Characteni  v,  gv,  qv  in  Conj.  3  become  c  hy  Ac- 
conunodation  when  t  follows:  as, 


a-e-t-nm  (ag-ere) 
dn-c-t-um  (cing-ere) 
fi-e-t-nm  (fing-ere) 
-fli-o-t-nm  (flig-ere) 
fira-c-t-nm  (fraiigHepe) 
fun-c-t-um  (fang-i) 
iun-c-t-nm  (inng-ere) 
le-c-t-um  (l€g-er©) 
pi-c-t-Tim  (pi«g-ere) 
pa-c-t-nm  (pa»g-ere) 
plan-c-t-um  (plang-&re) 

Add  to  these : 

tra-e-t-nm  (trah-ere  for  tragh-Sre) 
Te-c-t-nm  (veh-8re  for  vegh-ere) 
vi-c-t-nm  (yiy-ere  for  vigv-ere) 


pun-c-t-nm  (pimg-&e) 
re-c-t-um  (reg-&e) 
stri-e^t-nm  (string-ere) 
su-c-t-nm  (sng-ere) 
ta-c-t-um  (tang-ere) 
te-c-t-nm  (teg-ere) 
tin-c-t-nm  (tingu-ere) 
-stin-c-t-nm  (stinga-^re) 
un-c-t-nm  (ungu-ere) 
co-c-t-nm  (coqu-ere) 
-li-c-t-nm  (linqu-ere) 

ezperre-c-t-nm  (expeig-isci) 
pis-t-nm  (pins-^re) 


m 


se-cn-t-nm  (seqn-i) 


(2)  qv  is  vocalized  into 
lo-cu-t-nm  (loqu-i) 

(3)  The  Labial  character  b  becomes  p :  as, 

nu-p-t-nm  (nub-ere)  scri-p-t-nm  (scrib^&e) 

(4)  V  is  vocalized  into  « :  as, 

•    sol-u-t-mn  (solv-8re)  vol-u-t-nm  (volv-ere) 

(5)  S  (primitiYely  ■)  becomes  •  again :  as, 

ge-s-t-nm  (ger-5re)  u-s-t-nm  (nr-ere) 

qne-s-t-nm  (quer-i) 

(6)  Elimination  of  the  preceding  Character  occurs  in 
ul-t-nm  (nlc-isci)  obli-t-imi  (obliv-isci) 

in.  T  is  joined  to  the  Tme  Stem  by  a  vincular  t,  in  the  following 
Verbs  of  Conj.  3  with  Nasal  Character: 

frem-t-t-nm 


Also  in — 


gem-t-t-tim 


elic^t-nm 

fag-i-t-om 

bib-t-t-nm 

cnb-t-t-nm 

strep-t-t-nm 

mol-«-t-nm 


gen-t-t-nm 
Tom-»-t-um 

ooal-«-t-um  (coalesc-ere)  . 
pos-t-t-nm 
lu-»-t-um 
m-t-t-nm 

fra4-t-nm  (also  frnctum  from  frui 
for  firugv-i) 


IV.  T  is  added  to  the  dipt  Stem  without  mutation  of  Consonants  in 
the  following : 


(1)  A-verbs: 

sec-a- 
fiic-a- 
enec-a- 


see-t-um 
fnc-t-um 
enec-t-um 


I  which  also  form  a-tum 
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(2)  £-T«rbfi . 

doe-e-  doc-t-nin 
ten-e-  ten-t-um 
miser-e-    miser-t-um  (or  miser-t-t-um). 

(3)  I-verbs: 

amic-i-  amic-t-Tun  opper-i-  opper-t-nm 

sanc-i-  sanc-t-nm  (or  sanc-i-tum)      or-i-  or-t^um 

vinc-i-  Tinc-t-nm  reper-i-  reper-t-nm 

saep-i-  saep-t-mn  sal-i-  8al-t-iiin 

aper-i-  aper-t-uin  sepel-i-  sepnl-t-um  (with 

comper-i-  oomper-t-um  vowel-change) 

ezper-i-  ezper-t-um  T&i-i-  Ten-t-mn 

The  Participle  mor-t-n-ns  from  mori-or  is  an  irregular  foimatioii. 

y.  T  is  added  to  the  dipt  Stem  with  mutation  of  Consonants : 
(1)  A-  and  E-verbs  in  w-a-,  w-e-,  vocalise  ▼,  and  form  contraction 


n-n  X  fi;  a^ 

A-verbs: 

1  X  an  or  5 ; 

o>« 

X  5:  as, 

inv-a- 

in-t-nm 

lav-a- 

lan-t-nm 

E-verbs: 

cav-e- 
fev-e- 
fov-e- 

can-t-nm 
fan-t-nm 
fo-t-Tim 

mov-e- 
vov-e- 

mo-t-nm 
vo-t-nm 

(2)  The  Consonant  is  changed  by  Accommodation  in  the  following : 
fi-Terbs: 

ang-e-    auo-t-nm        torr-e-    tos-t-om        sorb-e-    sorp-t-mn 

I-verb:  hanr-i-  hans-t-um  (also  han-snm) 

(3)  The  Consonant  is  eliminated  in  the  following : 
E- verbs: 

indnlg-e-        indul-t-nm  torqu-e-        tor-t-mn 

misc-e-  mis-t-nm  (also  miz-tam) 

I-verbs : 

£arc-i-     £Eir-t-nm     fulc-i-     ful-t-um     sarc-i-     sar-t-nm 

VI.  T  is  joined  to  the  Clipt  Stem  by  i : 

(1)  In  the  A-verbs: 

crep-a-  crep-i-t-um  cub-a-  cub-i-t-um 

plic-a-  plic-i-t-nm  (or  -atum) 

dom-a-  dom-i>t-nm 

son-a-  son-i-t-nm  )  /•  j       x      \ 

ton-a«  ton-i-t-nm  1  ^'"^  ^"^^  compounds  -atum) 

vet-a-  vet-i-t-um 

(2)  In  most  E- verbs :  as,  mon-e-  mon-i-t-um 

VIL  T  added  to  the  True  Stem  becomes  m : 

(1)  In  Dental  Verbs  of  Conj.  3 : 

(a)  The  Dental  is  eliminated :  em  becomes  s,  and  a  short  Vowel  is 
lengthened  by  Compensation :  as, 

a  2 
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pend- 

pensma 

fu-n-d- 

fusum 

cad- 

casum 

caed- 

caesam 

divid- 

divlsum 

fleet-  flezam 

nect-  nexom 

amplect-  amplexum 

ut-  usnm 

vert-  versum 

So  clan-suTn,  eu-sunii  &c.,  -fen-sum,  fi-snm,  &c.,  prehen-sum,  scan 
sum,  &c.    But 

tend-  ten-sum   or    ten-tum 

tu-n-d-  tim-Bum  or    tu-sum 
nit-  ni-sum     or    nixum 

(b)  The  Dental  becomes  assimilated  to  m :  as, 

ced-  cessum  fre-«-d- 

fissum  fod-i- 

scissum  pat-{- 

messum  quat-i- 


fressum 
fossum 
passum 
quassum 


passum 
(or  pansum) 

gressum 


li-7i-d- 
sci-n-d- 
met- 
Add  to  these 

mitt-  miesum  pand- 

and,  with  vowel-change, 

fat-t-sc-  fessum  grad-f- 

(2)  In  Guttural  Verbs,  the  Guttural  falling  out  between  r  and  m  : 

pare-  parsum  (also  parc-i-tum)  merg-  mersum 

sparg-  sparsum  tei^-  tersum 

(3)  In  Verbs  with  Character  rr   or  U,   casting  out  the  second 
Liquid:  as, 

curr-  cursum  fivll-  £ilsum 

verr-  versum  -cell-  -celsum 

And,  with  Vowel-change, 

pell-    pttlsnm        percell-    perculsum        veil-    vulsum 

(4)  The  following  are  special  instances : 

fig-  fixum  lab-  lapsum 

flu-(flugv-)      fluxum  prem-  pressum 

VIII.  T  added  to  the  Clipt  Stem  becomes  m : 
(1)  After  Dentals: 
(a)  The  Dental  being  eliminated,  &c. 

In  E-verbs : 


ard-e- 

arsum 

Buad-e- 

Buasum 

mord-e- 
pend-e- 
prand-e- 
rid-e- 

morsum 
pensum 
pransum 
risum 

spond-e- 
tond-e- 
vid-e- 
aud-e- 

sponsum 
tonsum 
visum 
ausum 

But  gaud-e-  (for 

gav-id-e-),  gavisum. 

In  I-verbs : 

sent-i-    sensum        assen-t-i- 

assensum        ord- 

i-    orsum 

(b)  The  Dental  being  assimilated  to 
sed-e-  sesBum 


fat-e* 


fasBum 
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(2)  After  GnttimlB  following  r  or  1 : 

mnlc-e-  mnlsam  terg-e-  tcrsnm 

(3)  In  the  following  special  instances : 

inbe-  iussam 

cense-  censam  (or  censitnm) 

haere-  baesum  (for  haes-som) 

mane-  mansmn 

meti-  mensnm  (mentior  may  hare  been  the  original 

Present). 

Note. — The  importance  of  the  Snpine-Stem  lies  in  the  Participles  de- 
rived from  it,  not  in  the  Supines  themselTes,  which  are  oomparatiTely 
little  used  bj  Latin  authors.  66 


I.  The  Prepositions  compounded  with  Verbs  are  :  vJrtii 

A.  Separable: — 

a     \  ante  ex)  ob  praeter      super 

ab    [  circum  e  )  per  pro  trans 

abs  '  con  (for  cum)  in  post  sub 

ad  de  inter  prae  subter 

B,  Inseparable: — 

ambi-  (amb-),  around^  about ;  red*,  rS-,  hack,  again ; 

dis-,  di-,  in  different  parts  or  ways ;  sed-,  se-,apar/.* 

Prepon- 

Prepositions  in  Composition  are  subject  to  various  mutations.  ComixS 

(1)  A,  ab,  abs,  are  written  sltion. 

a  before  m,  ▼ :  as,  amitto,  avoco. 

abs  before  o,  t :  as,  abscedo,  absterreo. 

a  s  before  p :  as,  asporto. 

au  before  f :  as,  aufero,  aufugio.    But  afui,  afore. 

ab  before  other  letters:  as,  abeo,  abdo.    Note  &-perio. 

(2)  Ad  remains  before  b,  d,  li,  I,  m,  ▼,  and  vowels:  as,  adbibo, 

addo,  adhibeo,  adiungo,  admitto,  adroco,  adeo. 
becomes  a-  before  ffn,  sc,  sp :  as,  agnosco,  ascendo,  aspicio. 
is  assimilated  before  other   letters:    as,    accendo,    affero, 

appono,  assisto,  attendo. 

(3)  Con-,  in-,  are  written  com-,  im-,  before  p,  b,  m:  as,  comparo, 
combibo,  immitto. 
are  assimilated  before  1,  r :  as,  colludo,  irruo. 
Con-  becomes  co-  before  vowels,  b,  and  gm :  as,  coeo,  cohaereo, 

cognosce.    So  ignosco.    Note  comedo. 
Con-,  i  n-,  are  used  before  other  consonants,  in-  before  vowels  and 
li :  as,  confero,  induce,  ineo,  inhio. 


*  Some  GrainmariAns  add  to  the  inseparable  Prepositions  an-  (s Greek  ai^a),  tfp, 
haekt  giving,  as  the  simplest  instance,  an-helo,  draw  up  breath :  also  porti  (Sa.  inrati, 
Gr.  vporl  or  n-p<k),  which  appears  as  per-,  pel-,  pos-  in  the  Verbs  portendo,  porri- 
cio,  porrigo,  pollaceo,  polluo,  pollingo,  polliceor,  possideo,  having  the  sense  towards^ 
iipottf  kc 
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change 
in  Com- 
poonds. 


(4)  Ob,  sub,  are  assimilated  before  o,  v,  p,  f ;  sub  before  m :  as, 

occuno,  oppono,  offero,  suocedo,  sufiicio,  summoyeo. 

They  remain  before  other  letters :  as,  obloquor,  subrideo. 

Note  omitto,  operio,  ostendo,  surripio. 

When  sub  means  from  under,  up,  in  composition,  it  takes 
the  form  sus-  (for  sub-s)  or  su- :  as,  susdpio,  suscito, 
suspendo,  sustineo ;  sustoUo,  sustali ;  suspido,  suspiro. 

(5)  E,  ex,  are  assimilated  before  f :  as,  e£fero. 

£x  before  vowels,  li,  o,  q,  p,  •,  t :  as,  ezeo,  ezhibeo,  excedo, 

exquiro,  expello,  exstruo,  extraho. 
E  before  others :  as,  educo,  evoco. 

(6)  Trans  becomes  tra  before  d,  i,  n :  as,  trado,  traiicio,  trano. 

Tran-  before  m:  as  transcribo. 

(7)  Per  is  changed  only  in  the  Verbs  pellicio,  pelluceo,  peiero. 

(8)  Amb-  (^V'^Q  becomes  am-  before  p,  as,  amputo,  amplector:  an- 

before  o,  q :  as,  anquiro. 

(9)  Ante  inter  praeter  prae  super 
circum           post              de                     pro               subter 

remain  in  composition  with  Verbs :  except 

intel-lego       prod-eo         prod-igo  prod-esse,  &c. 

(10)  Dis-  is  assimilated  before  f :  as  differo. 

Bemains  before  gutturals,  labials,  t,  1-consonans,  and  m  with 
vowel:  as,  discerpo,  dispello,  distraho,  disiicio,  dissero. 
But  diiudico. 
Di- before  s  with  consonant,  and  before  other  consonants:   as, 
distringo,  diruo. 

Observe  drr-ibeo  for  dis-hibeo,  dir-imo  for  dis-imo. 

(11)  Bed-  stands  in  redamo,  redarguo,  reddo,  redeo,  redhibeo,  redimo, 

redigo,  redoleo,  redundo.    Be-  in  other  compounds,  as  remitto. 

(12)  Sed-  appears  only  in  seditio  and  its  derivatives :  se-  in  Verbs,  as 

seduco,  sepono. 

n.  The  following  scheme  shows  the  Vowel-changes  in  the  three 
Stems  of  Compound  Verbs  with  Stem-vowel  a,  e.    See  §  12.  g. 


Simple 
Verb 

Comp. 
Present 

Comp. 
Perfect 

Comp. 
Supine. 

1 
Examples  (detailed  on  next  page) 

1 

1.  a 

2.  a 

• 
• 

w 

t 

a 
a 

ago,  frango,  pango. 
tango,  cado. 

.  3.  a 

4.  a 

5.  a 

% 
f 

t 

e 
t 

e 

e 

rapio,  cano. 

facio,  iacio,  lacio,  capio. 

salio. 

6.  a 

t 

e 

fateor. 

7.  e 

e 

teneo. 

8.  e 

t 

e 

e 

sedeo,  specio,  lego,  rego,  emo,  premo. 

9.  e 

t 

t 

egeo. 

Mr. 
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Examples: 

(1)  ago 
froDgo 

pffDgO 

(2)  tango 
cado 

(8)  ropio 
eano 

(4)  fado 

lOClO 

lado 
capio 

(5)  soUo 

(6)  fateor 

(7)  teneo 

(8)  Mdeo 
speeio 
%> 

I%0 

emo 


8ub)(go 

efl&ingo 

complngo 

attingo 

occido 

OOBCillO 

reflcio 

deildo 

illlcio 

acclpio 

prosXlio 

confXteor 

sustXneo 

obsXdeo 

persplcio 

dillgo 

dirlEgo 

exXmo 

reprXmo 

indlgeo 


snbSgi 

effirSgi 

oompfigi 

attX^ 

occldi 

soizlpai 

condbmi 

lefSci 

deiSd 

illoxi 

accSpi 

prosilai 


subactom 

effiraetum 

compactom 

attActom 

oocftsum 

snireptiim 

oonoentum 

zef«ctiiin 

deiectum 

illectnm 

acceptmn 

prosnltuin 

confessuB 

BUfitantum 

obBeASum 


perspectom 

dilactnm 

directam 

exemptom 

represfiom 


8vbdue, 

break  opem. 

fatimtogetier, 

reach, 

die. 

sUal, 

nngmunidtm, 

repair, 

tnrcw  dcwiu 

entice. 

recetve, 

eprktffforik, 

wnfee», 

euttain, 

besiege, 

looktkrcugk, 

love, 

atrectm 

takeout. 


repress, 
need. 


sostXnui 
obsSdi 
perspezi 
dilexi 
direzi 
exSmi 
pRmo      reprXmo      repressi 
(9)  %eo         indlgeo       indXgni 

^ceptions  appear  in  the  Notes  to  the  following  Tables. 

I.  The  First  Conjugation  ( A-verbs)  contains  a  laige  num- 
ber of  Verbs,  both  Active  and  Deponent.  Most  of  tte  Active 
Verbs  are  Transitive ;  a  few  only  Static*  Of  the  Deponents 
^  larger  number  are  Intransitive. 

(Many  A-Terbs  are  derived  from  Nonns ;  many  from  Verbs.  Among 
^HJf      Frequentative  Verbs  deserve  special  notice. 

^ese  express  repeated  or  intense  action,  and  are  formed  either  in 
'to,  -lo,  from  Supine-stems :  as,  canto,  sifH^  much  (cano,  cantom), 
curso,  run  often  (curro,  cursnm) ;  or  by  admng  -l-to,  -f-tor  to  the 
tlijpt  Stem:  as,  rog-i-to,  ask  often  (rog-o),  min-i-tor,  threaten  much 
(nun-or).  Frequentatives  may  be  formed  from  other  Frequentatives :  as, 
cant^to,  curs-i-to.) 

A-verbs  are  conjugated  like  am-o : 

Inf.  Perf  Sup, 

atum 


57 

TtMBOt 
tb«Ut 
OoaaSxtf 

gtMOBU 

qnentA- 

ttTe 

Verbs. 


-are 


-avi 


(1)  -are  |  RedupL  -i  |  - 


Exceptions. 


1.  da-re 

2.  sta-re 


dW 
steti 


datum 
statimi 


g%ve 
stand 


1,  Do,  d&re  (Prim,  dk,  Gr.  do-)  has  &  short  if  not  final :  so 
pessumdo,  ruinj  satisdo,  give  security fYenumdOf  seU^ 
which  (with  circumdo)  form  -dedi,  -d&tum.  The  Oom- 
pouttds  forming  -d§re  -didi  -ditum  are  not  from  dSre. 
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(2) 


(8) 


2.  GoDpoiiDds:  ad-  eon-  di-  ex-  in-  ob-  pne-  re-fito  -stiti. 
See  sis  to,  3.  Those  with  disyflabic  Prepositions  form 
-steti,  as  drcimisted.  The  ISmple  Sapine  statom  iqppears 
with  &  short-in  'stata  tempoia,'  and  in  the  substantives 
stator,  stitns,  statnra;  bat  in  Ck>inponnds  the  long 
qnantitj  prevails:  as,  constatnrns,  exstatnrns,  &c. 
* Fiaes^tum'  is  foond  in  livy,  xsxviL  26 ;  and  '  praesti- 
tnros '  in  some  MSS.  of  Cicero,  Fam,  vi.  1. 


I  -t  (oompens.)  |  -i 


1.  iuT-are 

2.  lay-are 


mvi 
lavi 


iotmn 
lotum 


1.  'Invatanis,'  SalL    Gomponnd:  adinvo  -invi  -intom. 

2.  Laro  also  forms  -avi  -atmn,  the  latter  often:  also  Ian- 

tnm  as  well  as  lotnm ;  whence  Adj.  lantns,  sumptuous, 
"Honee  nses  the  form  lavere,  3.  Another  form  is  Inere 
(Gr.  Ao-  Aov-),  distinct  from  Inere,  iooae. 


|Hrt|- 

1.  eneo-are 

2.  frio-aro 

3.  sec-are 


enecm 

fiicni 

secni 


enectom 

frictum 

sectnm 


kitt 
rub 
cut 


1.  The  Simple  neco,  iiU,  forms  -ari  -atnm,  usually;   but 

*necui'  in  Fhaedms.      Gr.   yeic^,  corpse;    nex,   violent 
death, 

2.  Alsofricatum.  Compounds:  ef- re-fiioo -fincui -fricatum, 

per-frieo  -fricui  -frictunL 

3.  Secaturus  is  found.  Compounds :  dis-  ex-  re-  sub-seco  -secni 

-sectum* 


w 

-are  |  -vi  | 

-Ktmn: 

1.  crep-are 

crepui 

2.  cub-are 

cubui 

3.  dom-are 

domui 

4.  plic-are 

plicui 

5.  son-are 

sonui 

6.  ton-are 

tonui 

7.  ret-are 

vetui 

But 

8.  mic-are 

micui 

crepttum 

cubitum 

donutum 

plicitum 

sonitum 

tonitum 

yetiLttmi 

-micatum 


creak,  prattle 
lie  down 
tame 
fdd 
sound 
thunder 
forbid 

glitter 


1.  Compounds :  con-  dis-  in-per-crepo  -crepui  -crepitum ;  -avt 

-atom  rare. 

2.  Compounds :  ac-  ex-  in-  oc-  re-  se-cubo  -cubui  -cubitum;  -avt 

-atnm  rare.    Cum  bo,  3.  is  a  nasalized  by-form. 

4.  Usually  -avl,  -atmn.  Compounds :  ap-  com-  ex-  im-plico 
-plicavi  (-pUcui)  -plicatum  (rarely  -plicitum).  The  verbs 
duplico,  douUef  multiplico,  multiply^  supplico,  sup- 
plicate^  are  not  Compounds,  and  form  -avi  -atnm. 

6.  *  Sonaturus/ Her.  SonSre,  tonereare  old  poetic  forms. 
Compounds :  in-  per-  re-sono  -sonui  -sonitum. 
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6.  Gompomid :  intono  -tonui  -tonatnm. 

7.  *Vetavit,'  Pers.;  but  in  some  MSS.  notavit 

8.  Compounds:   dunico,  combat^  dimicari  (bat  *dimicui,'  Or.), 

dimicatum ;  emico^  emicui,  emicatum. 


A.  All  Deponent  A-yerbs  are  conjugated  regularly  in  -arl, 

In  the  following  list  of  the  principal  Deponents,  those  marked  *  hare  ??^^^ 
also  an  Active  form  in  -o,  -are ;  which  in  general  is  peculiar  to  old  jq^^  '*' 
authors,  like  Flautus.    An  original  Actiye  may  be  ascribed  to  all.  tion. 


abomin-ari,  abhor 
*adminicnl-ari,   jprop, 
support 
advers-ari,  oppose 
*adul-ari,  flatter 
^emnl-ari,  rived 
alucin-ari,  dote 
•alterc-ari,  wrangle 
amplex-ari,  eTtibrace 
ancill-ari,    act    aa 

handmaid 
apric-ari,  sun  oneself 
auqa-an,  fetch  ttxtter 
*arbitr-ari,  think,  deem 
architect-aii,  buUd 
argument-ari,  prove 
♦aigut-ari,  quibole 
♦aspern-ari,  despise 
assent^ari,    comply, 

flatter 
adstipul-ari,  support 
auction-ari,   hold   an 

auction 
*aucup-ari,  catch 
avers-ari,  dislike 
»augup.ari.  y^^f^ 
*au»pic-ari,  i  ^ 

auxUi-ari,  aid 
*bacch-ari,  revel  (as  a 

Bacchanal) 
*bell-ari,  make  war 
*bubulcit-ari,  tend  kine 
*cachinn-ari,     laugh 
loud 
calumni-ar]»  cavil 
cavill-ari,  banter 
caupon-ari,    sell    by 

retail 
caus-ari,  allege 
comiss-ari,  livel 
*comit-ari,  accompany 
*oomment-ari,  remark 
*oommunio-ari,  imparf 


contion-ari,  harangue 

conflict-ari,  contend 

Gon-ari,  endeavour  < 

consili-ari,  counsel 

consol-ari,  comfort 
*con8pic-ari,  behold 
*contempl-ari,  view 

couTid-ari,  revile 
♦convi  v-ari,  feast 

comic-ari,  chatter 
*crimin-ari,  accuse 
*cunct-ari,  delay 
*depecul-ari,  pUlage 

de^pic-ari,  despise 

devers-ari,  lodge 

digladi-ari,  combat 
*dign-ari,  deem  worthy 

dedign-ari,  disdain 
*domin-ari,  rule 
*elucubr-ari,  work  out 

epvLl-SLri,  feast 
*cx8ecr-ari,  curse 
*f  ibric-ari,  fashion 
*fabul-ari,  talk  (con-) 

famul-ari,  serve 

f-ari,  speak  (af-  ef- 

prae-  pro-) 
*fener-ari,  lend  on 
interest 

feri-ari,  keM  holiday 
*fluctu-ari,  fluctuate 

frument-ari,  lay  in 

com 
#frustr-ari,  baffle 
*frutic-ari,  sprout 

fur-ari,  steal 

gesticul-ari,    make 
gestures 

glori-ari,  boast 

graec-ari,  live  sump- 
twmdy  (like  Greeks) 

grass-ari,     advance, 
attack 
G  3 


grar-ari,  gntdge 

hariol-ari,  divine 

hellu-ari,  feast  glut- 
tonously 

hort-ari,  exhort  (ad- 
ex-) 

hospit-ari,  lodge 
*iacul-ari»  dart  (e-) 

imagin-ari,  imagine 

imit-ari,  imitate 

indign-ari,  disdain 

infiti-ari,  deny  ' 

insidi-ari,  plot 

interpret-ari,  explain 
*ioc-ari,y«^ 

laet-ari)  rejoice 
*lacrim-ari,  weep 

lament-ari,  lament 

latrocin-ari,  rob 

lenocin-ari,  pander 

licit-ari,  bid  (in  auc- 
tion) 

lign-ari,  collect  tim" 
ber 

lucr-ari,  make  gain 
*luct-ari,      struggle 

(col-  ob-  re-) 
*ludific-ari,       make 

mack 
*luxuri-ari,  wanton 

machin-ari,  contrive 

materi-ari,/e^/  timber 
*medic-ari,  heal 
*mendic-ari,  beg 

medit-ari,  con,  plan 

mcrc-ari,  buy 
*meridi-ari,  take-siesta 
*met-ari,  measure 
*min-ari,     )  threaten 
*minit-ari,   >    (com-) 

mir-ari,  voonder  (ad-, 

de-) 
♦miser-ari,  pUy  (com-) 
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*moder-ari,  ndey   w- 

sCrain 
modul-ari,  tune 
*moriger-ari,  comply 
*mor-ari,  delay  (com- 

de-  im-  re-) 
*mTmer-ari,    reward 

(re-).  ^ 
*mata-an,  barrow 


peregiin-ari,  dtoell  aa     sol-ari,  contort 
a  stranger  spati-ari,  too/A;  (ex-) 

peridit-ari,  ventwre,      specul-ari,  look  out 

be  in  peril  ^stabul-ari, be inaataU 

philo60^-ari,  phUo'  *stipiil-ari,   bargain 

eophize  (ad-  re-) 

*^\gii6T-aii,take-pledge    stomach-ari,  be  angry 


pigr-ari,  be  lazy 
"pisc-aiif  fish  (ex-) 


negoti-ari,  do  buei-    ^^jmL-ari,  lay  waste 


ness 
♦nict-ari,  wink 

nidul-ari,  Tnake  nest 
*]iiindin-ari,  market 

nug-ari,  tr^ 
^ntric-ari,  nurture 

obvers-ari,  be  present 
(to  sight  or  mind) 

odor-ari,  scent  out 
*omin-ari,  forebode 

oper-ari,  work 
»opin-ari,  think 

opitul-ari,  hdp, 

^opeon-ari,  buy  meat 
*oscit-ari,  yawn 
*OBcal-ari,  kiss 

otl-ari,  be  at  leasure 


lie-) 
praed-aii,  plunder 
^^raestol-ari,  wait  for 
praevaric-ari,    walk 

crooked,  play  the 

rogue 
prec-ari,  pray  (com- 

de-  im-) 
*proeli-ari,  fight  a  bat' 

tie  (de-) 
latiocin-ariy  reason 
recoid-ari,  remember 
re&ag-ariy   ix^te    a- 

gainst,  oppose 
rim-ari,    rake   out, 

search 
rix-ari,  wrangle 


*8Tiayi-ari,  kiss 
sufiGrag-ari,  vote  with 
suspic-ari,  suspect 
tergivers-ari,  shuffle 
/call  to  wit- 
ness,   bear 


test-ari, 

testific- 

an. 


*pacific-ari|  make  peace    rustic-ari,  live  in  the 
^^1-ari,  wander  country 

*palp-ari,  stroke,flatter    8cit-ari,      i  inouire 
.  ^poDAieul-an,  stretch     ♦sciscit-ari,  J  ^^ 
-      oneself  scmt-ari,  search  out 

parasit-ari,  play  the         iv^^-) 
buffoon  *sect-ari,  follow  (as- 

•jpAttocin-aii,  patronise       con-  in-) 

peroont-ari,   i^«^«,£«g     sermocin-ari,     dia- 

perconct-ari, )  ^^^^"^        course 


witness{at- 
con-      de- 
ob-      pro- 
testari) 
tric-ari,  make  diffi^ 

cutties 
trist-ari,  be  sad 
*tnmnltu-ari,  make  an 

uproar 
*tat-ari,  defend 
niin-arii  dive 
Tad-ari|  hold  to  bail 
*vag-ari,  wander  (di- 
e-  per-) 
vaticin-ari,  prophesy 
♦velific-ari,  sail 
velit-ari,  skirmish 
♦vener-ari,  venerate 
ven-ari,  hunt 
yerecund-ari,  be  shy  . 
yers-ari,  be  engaged, 
dwell  (con-  de-  di-) 
*yocifer-ari,  cry  out 


68 

Tau«of     n.  The  Second  or  E-gonjugation  contains  fewer  Verbs  than 

*"^  *»*  the  First,  and  very  few  Deponents.     Its  Verbs  are  principally 

gl^^i  Intransitiye ;    and  many  Static.     Seyeral  of  its  Litransilive 

Verbs  have  by-forms  in  -ere,  3.  used  by  poets,  as  ferv-5re, 

frig-Sre,  fulg-gre,  strid-Sre,  tuig-ere.     A  large  number  pass 

into  the  Inceptive  or  Inchoative  form  in  -sco,  3. 

Many  Verbs  of  this  Conjugation  are  without  Supine ;  some  without 
Perfect  also.  Inceptiyes  in  Perfect  and  Supine  follow  the  formation  of 
the  Verb  from  which  they  spring. 

:   (a)  The  following  have  Perf.  -nl,  without  Supine  (f  no  Inceptive) : 
aoeo^  am  sour  areo,  am  dry  candeo,  glitter  white 

f  aiceo,  ward  off  calleo,  am  hard  clareo,  am  illustrious 
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fegeo,  toant 
t(emmeo)i  stand  out 

floreo,  Uoom 

£rondeo,  am  in  Uaf 

horreo,  shudder 

hoigaeo,  faint 

lateOy  lie  kid 

liqueo  (licni),  melt 

madeo,  am  wet 

m&rc»o,fade 

niteo,  skine 


oleo,  smell  (red-  00b-)      sqvaleo,  amfiUhy 
palleo,  am  pale  fstudeo,  study 


pateo,  am  open 
pateo,  am  rank 
pntieo,  am  rotten 
rigeo,  am  stiff 
nu>60,  am  red 
sileo,  am  silent 
fsorbeo,  suck  up 
Bordeo,  am  dirty 


stupeo^  am  amazed 
tabeOiptM 

tepeot  am  lukewarm 
tJmido,fear 

Uxr^peOf  am  torpid 
tamido,  swell 
Tigeo,  am  tfiyorous 
Tireo,  amyreen 


splendeoi  glitter 

The  Compounds  of  sorbeo  have  Peif.  -sorpsi,  Sup.  -sorptum :  as,  ab« 
re-sorbeo  -eorpsi  -sorptum. 

(b)  The  following  have  neither  Perfect  nor  Supine : 


aegreo,  am  sick 
albeo,  am  white 

taveo,  long  for 
calreo,  am  bald 
caneo,  am  grey 

fdueo,  am  called 
flaoceo,  am  flabby 
flaveo,  am  yellow 


foeteo,  slink 
hebeo,  am  dull 

finunineo,  overhang 
lacteo,  have  milk 
liveo,  am  livid 
maceo,  am  lean 

fmaereo,  Tnoum 


tpolleo,  am  powerful 
renideo,  smile 
Bcateo,  bubble  up 
seneo,  am  old 
nmeo,  am  moist 
Qveo,  am  wet 
yegeo,  am  lively 


muceoi  am  mouldy 

MoBt  of  the  Verbs  in  these  Chisses  have  derived  A^'ectives,  by  which 
they  can  express  Participial  and  Perfect  meaning :  as, 

umidus  fiii,  I  was  moist  vegetus  fui,  1  was  lively 

(1)  -ere  |  -Svl  |  -dtam : 

According  to  the  analogy  of  A-verbs  and  I-verbs,  the  Perfect  and 
Supine  of  E-verbs  ought  to  be  formed  in  -evi,  -etnm ;  but  of  such 
Verbs  there  are  very  few :  namdy, 


1.  del-€re 

delevi 

deletum 

blot  out 

2.  fl-ere 

flevi 

fletum 

weep 

3.  n-Sre 

nevi 

netum 

t 

4.  -pl-ere 

-plevi 

-pletum 

5.  -ol-ere 

-olfivi 

-olitum 

grow 

6.  su-ere 

sufivi 

suetum 

be  accustomed 

7.  vi-ere 

viSvi 

vietum 

bind  with  twigs 

8.  ci-ere 

— 

— 

stir  up 

2.  Compounds :  af-  de-fleo  -flevi  -fletum. 

4.  Compoimds:  com-  ex-  im-  op-  re-  sup-pleo  -plevi  -pletum. 

6.  Compounds:  (1) aboleo, a^^wA ;  abolesco,  disappear \  -olevi 
-olitum ;  (2)  adolesco,  grow  up ;  -olevi,  Part,  aoultus,  growth 
up ;  (3)  acloleo,  bum  sacrifice ;  adolesco,  flame  with  sacri- 
fice.   Also  inolesco.    See  alSre. 

6.  Su-ere  is  only  used  by  old  poets :  snescSre  classically. 

7.  Vieo  is  an  old  and  rare  word. 

8.  Cieo,  stir  «^,  borrows  Perfect  dvi  firom  Conj.  4,  but  forms  Sup. 

citum;   whence  Prequentative  cito.  1,  with  its  Compounds  r 
con-  ex-  in-  xe-  sus-cito,  1. 


(a) 

Thia 
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principal  fonn  In  the  2Dd  Coqjagiition  is 
ra  I  -ni  \  -ftnia. 

nsed  by  the  following  Verbe  and  their  Compoiuda: 


•Ml-ere 

ealni 

-lalltnm 

hthol 

car-era 

dritmn 

bt  without  (m.  want  of) 

coarc-Sr* 

ezerc-ers 

eiercni 

deMra 

dabni 

debftum 

owe 

dol-«c« 

dolai 

dolitam 

c 

bab-ere 

habui 

habitum 

iac-ere 

iadtum 

lie 

lic-«t« 

licui 

licitnm 

be  bid/or 

mei-£ro 

raeritum 

serve,  earn 

moa-en> 

monni 

monitum 

admit 

13.  par-£rs         parm  -paritnm  appear,  obey 

14.  plac-^ro       placni  pladftiim  pleate 

15.  prseb-«r«     praebni         praebitDm  afford 

16.  tac-era         tscoi  tadtnm  be  tUiitt 

17.  lerr-Sro        terrai  tenitiini  affright 

18.  Tal-Sre         valui  ralitum  be  strong,  be  wdi 

7.  Campoanda  ehttnging  ft  into   I,  are  ad-   co-   ex-   in-   per- 

jio-  red-hibeo  -hibui  -hibitum.    AIbo  debeo  for  de-hib«o, 
praebeofor  pnehibeo.     But  poathabeo. 

8.  Compoands  -  ad-  circtim-  sub-  iac60  -iocui  -iaoitnm. 
1 1 .  Compnands  :  ad-  t 
13.  Compoondi 
"    Compound  ^    ^         

-plicit«m.     Bat  com-  per-placeo  -placui  -pladtam. 
18.  Compoands   changmg  r  into  1,  are  ro-  eon-tieeo  (-tjcesco) 
-ticui,  irithoot  Supine. 

17.  Compoaads:  aba-con- de-ex- per- terreo -tormi -territnm. 

18.  Compnuil 
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(*) 


|-rt|- 

1.  ang-ere 

2.  iodulg-ere 

3.  toiqn-ere 

4.  Ing-ere 


anxi 
indnlBi 
toni 
liud 


auctnin 

indnltnxn 

toztitm 


1.  Compounds:  ad-  ex-angeo  -auxi  -auctum. 

3.  Compounds :  con-  de-  dis-  ex-  in-  re-torqneo  -toTsi  -tortnm. 

4.  See  Cartins,  Chr.  Et,  i.  152.    The  Verb  has  no  Sapine  in  use ; 

but  the  Noun  luctus,  sorrow,  points  to  a  rf^;alar  fonn« 


(5)  -ere  |  -si  | 

-ram: 

1.  mnlcere 

mulsi 

mulsum 

soothe 

2.  mulgere 

mulsi 

mulsum 

milk 

3.  tergere 

terei 

-tersum 

vdpe 
t  axe  fire 

4.  ardere 

arsi 

arsum 

5.  ridere 

risi 

risum 

laugh 

6.  suadere 

suasi 

suasum 

persuade 

7.  manere 

mansi 

mansum 

remain 

8.  iobese 

iossi 

iussum 

command 

9.  haerere 

haesi 

haesum 

stick 

-  10.  algere 

alsi 

— 

Ucdd 

11.  fnlgere 

fulsi 

— 

glitter 

12.  tnrgere 

tursi 

— 

swell 

13.  uigere 

ursi 

— 

urge 

14.  frigere 

-frizi 

— 

be  cold 

15.  lucere 

luxi 

—' 

shine 

1.  Compounds :  de-  per-mulceo  -mulsi  -mulsum. 

2.  The  Noun  mulctra  (urn),  milk-paV,  points  to  a  Sapine  mulct- 

um.     Compound:  im-mulgeo  -mulsi. 

3.  Compounds :  abs-  de-tergeo  -tersi  -tersum. 

4.  From  ar^id-us,  dry. 

6.  Compounds :  ar-  de-  ir-  sub-rideo  -risi  -risum. 

6.  From  an  Adjective  form  suav-id-as,  sweet.    Compounds :  dis- 

per-suadeo  -suasi  -suasum. 

7.  Compounds :  per-  re-maneo  -mansi  -mansum. 

8.  From  ius-hibeo,  ^^^y  ^  right. 

9.  Compounds :  ad-  co-  in-haereo  -haesi  -haesum. 
11.  Compounds:  af-  ef-  re-fulgeo  -fulsi. 

14.  The  Perfect  form  appears  in  the  Comp.  refrizi,  from  reM- 

gesco. 

15.  Compounds:  col-  e-  re-  sub-luceo  -luxi. 


(6)  -ere  |  redupl.  -1  | 

1.  mord-ere  momordi 

2.  pend-ere  pependi 

3.  spond-eie  spopondi 

4.  tond-ere  totondi 


morsum 
pensum 
sponsum 
tonsum 


Inte 
hang 
betroth 
shear 


1.  The  form  'memordi*  is  used.     Compounds:  ad-  prae-  re- 
mordeo  -mordi  -morsum. 
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2.  Pende-,  han^,  is  evidently  the  IntransitiTe  form  of  pend-, 

wei^hf  vhenee  come  pond-tis,  weight,  and  the  Frequen- 
tative pens-are,  ponder.  Compounds :  ap-  de-  im-pendeo 
-pendi  -^ensum. 

3.  Spopondi  is  euphonic  for  spo-spond-L  *  Spepondi '  is  found. 

Compounds :  de-  re-spondeo  -spondi  -sponsum. 

4.  Also  *  tetondi.*    Compounds :  at-  de-tondeo  -tondi  -tonsum. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Compounds  drop  the  Beduplication. 


sessum 
visum 


eU 
see 


(7)  -§re  I   -I  compens.  | 

1.  sed-ere  sedi 

2.  in[d-ere  vidi 

1.  Compounds  weakening  i$  into  I:  as-  oon-  de-  dis-  in-  ob- 

pos-  prae-  re-  sub-sideo  -sedi  -sessum.    But    circum- 
super-sedeo. 

2.  Compounds :  in-  per-  prae-  pro-video  -vidi  -visum. 

(8)  -«re  I  -i  I 
prand-ere 


1. 

But 

2. 


prandi 


pransum 


lunch 


creak 


stiid-ere  stridi  — 

Frandeois  'to  eat  the  prandium/  early-day  meal,  from  pri- 
(ssirpiy-,  irp«i-)  and  di-,  as  distinguished  from  the  cena 
or  *  late  dinner* 


(9)  -§re  I  -I  oompens.  |  -tmn : 


1.  c&v-ere 

2.  fSv-dre 

3.  £5v-ere 

c&vi 
fiivi 
fovi 

cautum 
fautum 
fotum 

beware 
favour 
cherish 

4.  mov-ere 

movi 

motum 

mom 

6.  vov-ere 

Tovi 

votum 

vow 

It 

6.  pSv-ere 

7.  ferv-ere 

8.  coniv-ere 

pavi 

fervi  (ferbni) 

comvi 

_ 

blink 

1.  This  Verb    has  dropt  s.     Compoimd:    praecaveo    -cavi 

-cautum. 
4.  Compounds:  a-  ad-  com-  di-  e-  pro-  re-  se-  sum-moveo 

-movi  -motum. 
*  6.  Compoimd :  de-voveo  -vovi  -votiun. 

7.  Fervi  belongs  to  the  Consonant  form  ferv-.    In  ferbui 

the  position  -vui  is  avoided  by  using  1i  for  ▼. 

8.  Also  conixi.    The  stem  niv-  is  corrupted  from  gnigv-,  it 

twice  dropping  out.    So  nix  (nivis)  from  ningvis.    The 
root  of  the  word  is  renu,  knee. 

(10)  Semideponent : 

1.  aud-ere  ausus  sum  dare 

2.  gaud-ere  ga^asus  sum  refoice 
8.  sol-ere  solitus  sum  be  wont 
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1,  2.  Ab  andeo  from  avidus,  so  gaudeo  from  a  lost  A4].  gftTidus. 
3.  Compounds:  the  Inceptives  exolesoo,  obsoleaoo  ^et  out  of 

date),  insolesco,  arow  haughty.    Participlee :  ezoletns,  obfo- 

letus.  Ferf.  obsoleri.    A^.  insolens. 

A.  The  Deponent  £-yerbs  are : 


l.*fet-eri 

faasQS 

2.  lic-eri 

lidtoB 

8.*mer-eri 

meritUB 

4.*misep-eri 

fmiseritns) 
tmisertiiB  i 

5.  r-eri 

ratus 

6.*tu-eri 

tuitus 

7.  vep-eri 

yeritus 

8.  med-eii 

— 

confess  »J*«o' 

bid/or  Oonju- 

deserve  gatHm, 

pity 

thmk 

view,dtfend 
fear 
heal 

1.  Componnds:  con-  dif-  pio-fiteor  -fessus. , 

2.  Gomponnd:  poUiceor  pollidtnB,  jm^ntM. 

3.  Compoimds :  com-  de-  pro-mereor  -meritus. 

^  Componnds :  con-  in-tneor  -toitus.    Tatus,  «|/9,  iB  from  an 
old  form  toor. 

7.  Compounds :  re-  sab-yereor  -yeritus. 

8.  Medicatus  is  used  as  Part,  from  medioor.  69 

rV.  The  Fourth  or  I-oonjugation  has  not  a  large  number  ^J^^ 
of  Active  Verbs,  and  few  Deponents.    Most  are  Transitiye.     gmtioiL 


(Here  may  be  noticed  Verba  Desideratiya^  formed  from  the  Supine  ^^^S°^ 
Stem  vithSuffix  -fir-i-o:  as,  "**^ 

es-ib-io,  desire  to  eat,  am  hungry, 
script-ur-io,  desire  to  write,) 

The  leading  formation  in  Conj.  4  is 

-ire      I      -iyi      |      -itnm 

BBf  aud-ire,  audiyi,  audltum,  hear. 

Exceptions. 

(1)  -Ire  I  -Ivi  (U)  I  -tom: 

1.  sepel-ire         sepeliyi  sepultum         Imry 

2.  ire  (from  eo)  iyi  itum  go 

2.  See  Anokalous  Vebbs. 

(2)  -Ire  I  -ni  |  -tmn: 

1.  aper-ire  apemi  apertum  open 

2.  oper-ire  operui  opertum  cover 

3.  sal-ire  salui  (saltum)         leap,  dance 

3.  Perf.  salii  is  used.    Compounds  weakening  ft  into  Y  and  v : 

ad-  de-  ex-  in-  pro-  re-silio  -silui  or  -eiliyi  (-silii)  -sultum. 

(3)  -ire  I  -si  I  -tmn: 

1.  amic-ire  amixi  amictum  clothe 

2.  fare-ire  farsi  fiurtum  stuff 
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X  ftile-n«  falsi  fiiltint  f^ 

4.  8uie-ne  auizi  sanctum  amteerau 

6.  Tine-ne  riiud  rinctiim  himd 

7.  aaep-ne  oppsi  saeptwn  Aecf^^tf  m 

8.  hanr-ire  bann  hsostiim  ifratiK 

9.  nnc-no  zrasi  6e 


10.  sent-ira  aensi  nemwim  fed 

1.  AlsounicnL 

2.  CompoDiidB  weakening  a  into  e :  eaa-  dif-  in-  re-feicio  -fersi 

-fertom. 

3.  Gonsen  {BdtrSge^  177)  derives  fiold-re  £n>m  faica  (falca). 

Compoimds :  ef-  snf-Ailcio  -fidsi  -f oltam 

5.  Compoimd:  lesaicio  -sa:;si  -saitom. 

6.  Componnd :  deTineio  -vinxi  -Tinctnm. 

7.  Gr.  aiimSs.    The  I^tin  fbnns  ssepe-s,  saepi-o  exhibit  the  same 

labialism  as  popina,  Inpos.  &c. 

8.  Hansom  is  a  bj-fum  of  the  Sa{ane.    Componnd :  ex-hanrio 

-hansi  -hanstom. 

10.  Componnds:  con-  per-sentio  -sensi  -sensnm. 


Depo- 
nent! of 
4th 
Conju* 
gation. 


(4)  -Ire  I  -i  I 

1.  comper-ue     oomperi  compeitom    Jind 

2.  reper-ire         repperi  Tepeitnm        discover 

3.  Ten-ire  Teni  yentnm  come 

1.  The  Componnds  with -perio  (aperio,  operio,  comperio,  reperio, 
experior,  with  peritns,  pericnlnm)  come  from  a  lost  rerb, 
per  ire,  to  iiy,protfe,  &c. 

3.  Componnds :  ad-  con-  de-  e-  in-  per-  prae-  snb-venio  -Teci 
-Tentnm. 

The  following  I-verbs  hare  no  Perfect  or  Snpine: 

caecntio  am  Uind  glodo  dvek 

dementio  am  distracted  ineptio  am  dtty 

ferio  strike  pmrio  Uch 

ferocio  am  wild  singoltio  sob 

Also  Desiderativa  in  -nrio  have  no  Snpine;  and  none  but  esnrio^ 
nnptnrio  show  a  Perfect. 

A.  The  Deponent  I-verbs  are : 
(1) -IH  I -Itos: 


1.  bland-Tri 

blanditns 

fawn^  flatter 

2.*larg-iri 

largitus 

bestow 

3.^ent-iri 

mentitns 

speakfalsely 

4.*mol-iri 

molitus 

plan 

6.*part-iri 

partltus 

divide 

6.  pot-iri 

potitus 

get  possession  of 

7.*pnn-iri 

pumtns 

punish 

8.*Bort-iri 

Bortitns 

allot,  take  by  lot 

$60. 
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(2)  -ai  1 

l.»exper-iri 

2.  opper-iri 

3.  or-iri 


ezpeitiis 
oppertns 
oitus    ■ 


tDOUfot 

ttriae 


(3)  -Iri  I 

l.*assent-iri  afiseiuras  agree 

2.  met-iri  mensus  measure 

3.  oid-iri  onus  begin 

(1)  All  these  verbs  are  derived  from  nouns.  Laigior  has  Com- 
pounds di-  e-laigior :  mentior  has  ementior :  molior  has  de- 
e-  re-molior :  partior  has  dis-  im-pertior. 

(2)  Experior,  opperior  belong  to  the  root  -perire ;  orior  to  Or. 
6p-f  with  Compounds  ad-  co-  ex-  ob-orior  -ortus.  See  §  B0. 
Comperior  is  used  bj  Sallust. 

(3)  Assentior  belongs  to  sen-t-i-;  metior  to  Prim.  m4  with 

suffix  t-i.  Its  compounds  are  de-  di-  e-metior  -mensus. 
The  nasalized  Supine-stem  is  difficult.  Perhaps  the  Pre- 
sent rejects  the  nasal  to  avoid  confusion  with  mentior, 
speak  falselg.    Compound  of  ordior :  exordior,  exorsus. 

Virgil  uses  nutr-iri,  to  nourish,  as  a  Deponent:  'nutritor  olivam,' 
G.  ii.  426. 

in.  The  Third  Conjugation  consists  of  Consonant  and  U- 
verbs,  which  will  be  considered  separately. 

(I.)  Consonant  Verbs,  according  to  the  Character,  are  Guttural, 
Dental,  Labial,  Nasal,  or  Liquid.    In  the  lists  they  follow  this  order. 

{A)  Verbs  with  Eeduplicated  Perfect-Stem.  (Compounds  drop  Re- 
duplication ;  except  those  of  disco,  posco,  sisto,  -dere,  and  sometimes  of 
curro.) 


(1)  -£re  I  redupl.  -i  |  -tma. 


1. 

di«c-ere 

didici 

2. 

posc-ere 

poposci 

3. 

pa72g-ere 

pepigi 

4. 

pu»g-ere 

pupiigi 

6. 

taTig-ere 

tetigi 

6. 

sist-ere 

-stiti 

7. 

-d-ere 

-didi 

8. 

tend-ere 

tetendi 

9. 

can-ere 

cecini 

10. 

par-gre 

peperi 

(poscitum) 

pactum 

punctum 

tactum 

(-stitum) 

-ditum 

tentum 

cantum 

partum 

1.  Compounds :  ad-  con-  de-  e-disco  -didici. 

2.  For  porc-sc-o.    Prim,  prak,  jpray ;  whence  precor,  procus. 

Compounds :  de-  ex-posco  -poposci ;  reposco. 

3.  To  the  root  Gr.  vtsy-  belong  the  Latin  words  pan  go,  pac- 

iscor,  pax,  palus,  pignus,  &c.  Compounds:  com- im- 
pingo,  -pegi,  -pactum ;  oppango,  oppegi.  De-  re-pango  have 
no  Perf.  or  Sup. 

4.  Compounds :  com-  dis-  ex-  inter-pungo  -puuxi  -punctum. 


learn 

demand 

fasten 

prick 

touch 

stop 

put 

stretch 

sing 

bring  forth 


60 
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6.  Compounds :  at-  con-  ob-tingo  -tigi  -tactiun.  * 
6.  Si-8to  is  a  zeduplicated  fonn  of  sbo,  stand.  Theeimple  verb 
is  Transitive,  make  to  stand,  stop ;  bat  its  compounds  are 
Intransitiye :  ab-  ad-  con-  de-  ex-  in-  ob-  per-  re-sisto  -stitL 
The  Supine  (-stStom,  sometimes  -statom)  is  yeiy  rare. 
7*  f^m  -do  (-dSre)  the  Compoonds  are,  ab-  ad-  coa«  de-  e-  in- 
ob-  per-  pro-  red-  sub-  tra-do  -dXdi  -ditum :  aUio  cre-dSre, 
believe,  entrust,  lend ;  yen-dSre,  sell  The  lost  simple  Verb 
represents  Sanskr.  dhk,  Gr.  tiBiifu,  put, 

8.  Compounds:  at-  con-  dis-  in-  ob-  prae-  snb-tendo  -tendi 

-tentum ;  de-  ex-  os-  pro-  re-tendo  -tendi  -tentum  or  -ten- 
sum. 

9.  Compounds :  ac-  con-  oc-  prae-  suc-dnui  -centum.    Intercino, 

recmo,  have  no  Perfect  or  Supine. 
10.  Fart.  Fut.  pariturus. 

(2)  -l$r«  I  redupl.  -1 1  suin: 

1.  parb.«ie         peperd         {^^m}  4P«« 

2.  cad-Sre  ceddi  casum  fall 

3.  caed-Sre         ceddi  caesum  cut,  beat,  kill 

4.  pend-&?e         pependi  pensum  toeigh 

6.  tund-8re         (tutudi)         {tunsmn}  thump,  pound 

6.  curr-Sre  cucurri  cursum  tun 

7.  &11-Sre  fefelli  fblsum  deceive 

8.  pell-Sre  pepuli  pulsum  drive 

1.  Compounds :  com-parco  -parsi  -parsum  (or  comperco). 

2.  Compounds :  ac-  con-  de-  ex-  in-  oc-  pro-  re-  suc-ddo  -ddL 

Occasum  seems  to  be  the  only  Supine.    Becidi  is  for 

re-cecidi. 
8.  Compounds :  ac-  con-  de-  ex-  in-  oc-  prae-  re-  suc-ddi  -dsum. 
4.  Fend-  pond-  is  a  Latin  root.    Compounds :  ap-  dis-  ex-  im- 

per-  re-pendo  -pendi  -pensum.    See  pendeo. 
6.  Compounds :  con-  ob-  re-tundo  -tUdi  -tusum. 
6.  Compounds :  ac-ante-  circum-  con-  de-  dis-  ex-  in-  inter-  oc- 

per-  prae-  pro-  re-  sue-  super-  trans-curro  -curri  -cursum. 

Some  of  these  are  also  used  with  Perfect  reduplicated :  as, 

ac-  con-  de-  dis-  oc-  per-  trans-cucurri :  espedally  ex-  prae- 

cucurri.    Cecurri  is  an  old  Perfect. 
8.  Compounds :  as-  ap-  com-  de-  dis-  ex-  im-  per-  pro-  re-pello 

-puli  -pulsum.    Beppuli  is  for  repepuli. 

Note.'^To  these  may  be  added  the  Verb  tollere  (sustuli),  old  Perf. 
tetuli,  found  in  Plautus  and  Lucretius.  Tuli  is  used  as  Perf.  of  fero, 
sustuli  as  Perf.  of  tollo.  The  Supine  latum  (used  with  fero,  as  sub- 
latum  with  tollo)  is  corrupted  from  tal-,  to  Itft,  bear  ^tal-tum,  Ua-tum, 
latum),  Gr.  r Aa«,  the  Primitive  root.  Cello,  ceculi  is  not  used ;  but 
its  compound  percello,  perculi. 

{B)  Verbs  which  have  lost  Beduplication : 

a.  With  Compensation  by  lengthening  the  Stem-vowel : 
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(1)  -£re  I  -i  compens.  |  -tmn: 

1.  fac-ere  (i-o)  f&ci  factum  make^  do 

2.  iac-ere  (t-o)  ieci  iactum  throw 

3.  linqu-Sre  liqui  -lictum  leave 

4.  Tincere  vid  yictom  eomjuer 

5.  Sg-^  egi  actum  do 

6.  £n-»-g-&e  fregi  fractum  6finr^ 

7.  leg-ere  legi  (lezi)       lectnm  read,  choose 

8.  c&p-ere  (f-o)  cepi  captum  take 

9.  ru-m-p-eie  rupi  ruptum  break 

10.  em-ere  emi  emptum  &h^,  toifas 

11.  sc&b-&e         Bcabi  —  acratok 

1.  Compounds:  af-  con-  de-  ef-  in-  inter-  of-  per-  prae-  pro-  re- 

suf-f icio  -feci  -fectum ;  satis-  bene-  male-i&cio  -f^  -fiictum. 
Fado  is  compounded  with  many  verbal  elements :  are-  assue- 
cale-  coUabe-  commone-  labe-  lique-  made-  mansue-  pate- 
putre-  stupe-  tabe-  tepe-  treme-  tume-fado  -fed  -fiictum, 
the  passive  forms  of  which  are  similar  compounds  of  fio. 

2.  Compoimds :  ab-  ad-  oon-  de-  dis-  e-  in-  ob-  jpro-  re-  sub- 

tra-ido  (-ieci  -iectum).    See  Munro  on  Lucr.  u.  951. 
8.  Prim,  nk,  Gr.  Xiir-.    The  Supine  is  only  found  in  the  Gomp. 
re-  dere-linquo  -liqui  -lictum. 

4.  Prim,  vik,  arrive.     Compounds:    con-  de-  e-  per-  re-vid 

-rictum. 

5.  Prim,  ag,  Gr.  &7-.   Compounds :  circum-  per-ago  -egi  -actum ; 

ab-  ad-  ex-  red-  sub-  trans-  transad-igo  -egi  -actum ;  c^go 
=cdgo,  coegi,  coactum  ;  dS[gos=dego  |de^,  prodigo  fwodegi, 
no  Supines ;  ambigo,  no  Perfect  or  Supine ;  satago  sategi, 
no  Supine. 

6.  Prim,  bhrag,  Gr.  ^-.    Compounds :  con-  de-  ef-  in-  per- 

prae-  re-fringo  -fregi  -fractum. 

7.  Gr.  \^'.    Lego,  read,  has  Compounds  per-  prae-  re-1^ 

-legi  -Iectum.  Lego,  choose,  has  sub-lego  -legi  -Iectum,  cd- 
de-  e-  se-li^  -legi  -Iectum,  intel-  neg-lego  -lezi  -Iectum,  and 
di-ligo  -lexi  -Iectum. 

8.  Grr.  K^KTt,  oar-handle.    Compounds  :  ac-  con-  de-  ex-  in-  inter- 

per-  prae-  re-  sus-cipio  -cepi  -ceptum.    But  antecapio. 

9.  Pnm.  lup,  tear,  break.  Compounds :  cor-  di-  e-  ir-  inter-  per- 

pro-rumpo  -rupi  -ruptum. 
10.  Compounds :  ad-  dir-  ex-  red-imo  -emi  -emptxun ;  co-  inter- 
per-emo  -emi  -emptum.    The  rest  form  -psi  -ptum. 

(2)  -fire  J  -1  compens.  |  -suin: 

1.  Sa-ere  edi  esum  eat 

2.  fod-ere  (to)    fodi  fossum  dig 

3.  fu-«-d-§re      fudi  fusum  pour 

1.  Prim,  ad,  Gr.  iB-,    Compounds :  ad-  com-  ex-  per- Mo  -edi 

-esum.    See  Anomaxous  Verbs. 

2.  Compounds  :  con-  de-  ef-  in-  per-fodio  -fodi  -fossum. 

3.  Gr.  x^'t  suffix  do,  with  nasalization.    These  forms  point  to 

a  lost  Prim.  gha.  Compounds  :  af-  con-  de-  ef-  in-  of-  per- 
pro-  re-  suf-fimdo  -fudi  -fusum. 
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b.  Without  Compensation : 

(1)  -«r6  I  -1 1  -Y-tmn: 

bib-ere  bibi  bibitum  drink 

Prim.  pA,  Gr.  wo-,  Present-stem  reduplicated;  p  softened  to  b. 
Compounds :  com-  e-  im-bibo  -bibi  -bibitum. 

But       k^  (ici)  ictum  strike 

(2)  -«re  I  -1 1  -ram : 

(a)    1.  fi-fi-d-Sre  fidi  fissum  deave 

2.  sci-n-d-ere  scidi  scissum  cut 

3.  percell-ere  perculi       perculsum  thrill 

1.  Compound :  dif-findo  -f idi  -fissum. 

2.  Compounds  :  ah-  di-  ex-  re-scindo  -scidi  -scissum. 


m 


1. 

vert-ere 

verti 

versum 

2. 

-cend-5re 

-cendi 

-censum 

3. 

cud-ere 

cudi 

cusum 

4. 

-fend-ere 

•fendi 

-fensum 

5. 

mand-Sre 

mandi 

mansum 

6. 
7. 
8. 

pand-ere 

prehend-ere 

scand-ere 

pandi 

prehendi 

scandi 

pansum 

prehensn 

scansum 

9. 

sTd-8re 

sidi 

— . 

10. 

lamb-Sre 

Iambi 

— 

11. 

verr-ere 

verri 

versum 

12. 

vell-ere 

.  J  velli 
vulsi 

vulsum 

13. 

psall-ere 

psalli 

— 

14. 

vis-ere 

visi 

visum 

turn 
set  alight 

strike 
chew 


takCf  grasp 

climb 

settle 

lick 

sweep 

rend,  pluck 

play  {chords) 
visit 

1.  Prim.  vart.    Compounds :  a-  ad-  con-  de-  di-  e-  in-  ob-  per- 

prae-  re-  sub-verto  -verti  -versum. 

2.  Compounds  :  ac-  in-  suc-cendo  -cendi  -censum. 

3.  Compounds:  ex-  in-  pro-cudo  -ciidi  -cusum.    Hence  incus 

incud-,  anvU. 

4.  Compounds :  de-  of-fendo  -fendi  -fensum.    Hence  also  infen- 

sus,  infestus,  manifestus  (for  -fendtus). 

6.  Compounds :  dis-  ex-  prae-pando  -pandi  -pansum  or  -passum 

(from  stem  pat). 

7.  Also  prend-ere,  prendi,  prensum.     Compounds  :  ap-  com-  de- 

re-prehendo  -prehendi  -prehensum  or  -prendo,  &c. 

8.  Compounds :  ad-  con-  de-  in-  tran-scendo  -scendi  -scensum. 

9.  See  sed-ere,  of  which  sidere  is  a  variant  form.    Compounds : 

as-  con-  in-  re-  sub-sido  -sidi. 

10.  Latin  root  lab-,  whence  lab-rum,  lip, 

11.  Compound:  everro. 

12.  Compounds:  con-  di-  per-  re- velli  -vulsum:  a-  e-veUi  (or 

-vulsi)  -vulsum. 
14.  From  Sup.  of  video.    Compounds:  in-  re-viso  -visi  -visum. 

^'o^^j.—From  fid-o,  fisus  sum,  trust,  the  Compounds  are  con-  dif-fido, 
of  which  the  Perfects  con-  dif-fidi  are  in  use  as  well  as  con-  dif-fisus  sum. 
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(C)  Verbs  with  agglutinated  Peifect-Btem  in  -vt  or  -vl 


(I)  -ere  1  -m  1  -torn: 

1.  compesc-Sre 

compescoi 

— 

reitram 

2.  pai>-ere  (f-o) 

rapui 

raptum 

aeize 

3.  al-gre 

alui 

altum 

nouriih 

4.  col-ere 

colui 

cultum 

m 

5.  oonsol-Sre 

consului 

consultum 

consult 

6.  occul-€re 

oocului 

occultum 

kids 

7.  ser-ere 

send 

sertum 

Jain 

8.  pins-Sre 

pinsui 

pistum 

pound 

9.  tex-^ 

texui 

textum 

weave 

10.  deps-Sre 

depsui 

— 

knead,  tan 

1.  For  compec-sc-ere. 

2.  Compounds :  ab-  at-  cor-  de-  di-  e-  sur-ripio  -ripui  -reptum. 

3.  Al-  ol-,  a  root  expressing  growth,  elevation  ;  probably  sFrim« 

ar.    Appears  in  altus,  olescere,  co-al-escere,  &c.    See  oliie. 

4.  Compounds  :  ac-  ex-  in-  re-colo  -colui  -cultum. 

7.  Compounds :  as-  con-  de-  dis-  ex-  in-sero  -semi  -sertum. 
9.  Compounds :  con-  in-  ob-  per-  prae-  re-  sub-texo  -texui    tex« 
turn. 


(2)- 


I  -Id  I  X-tnm 

1.  elic-ere  (i-o) 

2.  8tert-ere 

3.  strep-Ire 

4.  cu«ib-lre 

5.  frem-Ire 

6.  gem-ere 

7.  trem-8re 

8.  vom-5re 

9.  gign-ere 

10.  pon-ere 

11.  mol-ere 

12.  Telle  (rolo) 

13.  nolle  (nolo) 

14.  malle  (malo) 

1.  See  lac-ere. 


elicui 

stertui 

strepui 

cubui 

fremui 

gemui 

tremui 

vomui 

genu! 

posui 

molui 

volui 

nolui 

malui 


elidtum 

strepltum 
cubitum 
fremitum 
gen^tum 

Tomitum 
genitum 
positum 
molitxun 


tice  forth 
more 
rattle 
lie  down 
roar 
groan 
tremlde 
vomit 
let 


JH 

grind 
wish 
wish  not 
wish  rather 


3.  Compounds :  ob-  per-strepo  -strepui  -strepitum. 

4.  See  cubare.    Compounds:  ac-  con-  de-  dis-  in-  pro-  re- 

suc-cumbo  -cubui  -cubitum. 

5.  Compound:  infremo,  infremui,  infremitum. 

6.  Compounds :  con-  in-gemo  -gemui  -gemitum.    Inceptive :  in 

gemisco. 

8.  Compounds  :  con-  e-  re-vomo  -vomui  -vomitum. 

9.  Compound :  progigno,  progenui,  progenitum. 

10.  See  53  (e).     Compounds:  ante-  ap-  com-  de-  dis-  ex-  im- 

inter-  op-  post-  prae-  pro-  re-  se-  sup-  traus-pono  -posui 
-positum. 

11.  Gr.  /iw\-,  Engl,  mill  (mola).    Compound :  permolo 

12.  13,  14.    See  AN0MA.1X1US  Verbs. 
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(3) 


I 


1. 
2. 
3. 


-oeil-&e 


fireffdai 
-ceUni 


mom,  reap 
gnashjbrmUe 
(-celsimi)        pusk 

1.  Compoand:  demeto. 

2.  Tbat  this  verb  is  nasalized  appears  from  the  Supine. 

3.  ^im.  kal,  drive,  pusk.    This  root  appears  in  the  words  pro- 

col,  procella,  oilter,  celsos,  celer,  niKKw,  fio^xoXos,  and 
others.  Compounds:  ant&-  ex-  prae-cello  -cellui.  But 
peicello,  peicnli,  percnlsom. 


(4)  -&•  I  -^  I  -1 

These  comprise  the  Verbs,  before  noticed,  in  which  the  Present  Stem 
is  so  mo^^fim  as  to  become  consonantal :  while  the  True  Stem,  which  is 
pore,  is  shown  in  the  Perfect.and  Supine  fonns. 

a.     L  liii-^  levi 

2.  si»-&re  avi 

3.  oerw-^re  creTi 

4.  spem-^  spreTJ 
6.  sten»-ere  stravi 

6.  ser-8r©  sevi 

7.  cre«j-8pe  ^^. 

8.  quie«e-&e  quieyi 

9.  BueMsSre  suSvi 

10.  (g)no»(?-&e  (g)novi 

11.  paM;-&e  pavi 

fi,   12.  cup-fee  (i-o)  cupivi 

13.  petr&e  petivi 

14.  quaer-fee  quaemYi 

15.  rud-ere  rudivi 

16.  sap-ere  (t-o)  sapivi 

17.  ter-Sre  trivi 

y,   18.  arcess-&e  arcesavi 

19.  incess-Sre  incesavi 

20.  capess-Sre  capeanvi 

21.  facess-^re  facesmri 

22.  lacess-Sre  lacessivi 


Htom 

sitom 

cretum 

spretum 

stratum 

satum 

cretum 

qnietum 

suetum 

(g)notum 

pastum 

cuptum 
petitum 
quaeratum 
Todltum 

tritom 

arcesntum 
incessitum 
capesffltum 
faoesffltum 
lacessitum 


smear 
aUow 

^ 
spurn 

strew 

sow 

grow 

rest 

bewont 

know 

feed 

desire 

demand 

seek 

bray 

savour 

rub,  bruise 

fetch 

attack 

take  in  hand 

cause 

provoke 


1.  Compounds :  col-  il-  per-  ob-  sub-lino  -levi  -litnm.    Another 

form  is  lin-ure. 

2.  The  orisin  of  si  no  is  doubtful.    Compound:  desino,  desivi 

or  desii  (also  desitus  sum),  desitnm. 

3.  Compounds :  de-  dis-  ex-  se-cemo  -crevi  -cretum. 

6.  Compounds :  con-  in-sero  -sevi  -eatum. 

7.  Compounds:  ac-  con-  de-  ex-  in-  suc-cresoo  -crevi  -cretum. 

8.  Compounds :  ac-  con-  re-quiesco  -quievi  -quietum. 

9.  Compounds :  as-  con-  de-  in-suesco  -suevi  -suetum. 

10.  ff  is  oropt  in  nosco,  reappearing  in  ag-  cog^nosco  -novi  -nitnm ; 
ignosoo,  ignovi,  Ad^.  ign5tus.  Bignosco,  intemosco,  have 
no  Supine.  This  verb,  and  the  forms  potum,  potus,  ^cc 
are  the  remnants  of  a  Latin  0-verb. 
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11.  Gompoimd :  de-pasoo,  depayi,  depaBtniiL. 

13.  Compoiuids :  ap-  com-  ex-  op-  re-  sup-peto  -petiTi  -petitnni. 

14.  For  quaes-Sre  or  quaes-ize.    Oomp<m»dB :  ae-  an-  con-  dis- 

ex-  in-  per-  Te-qniio  -qniaTi  -qnisitnm. 

16.  Perfect  also  Bapni.    Gomponnd :  desipio^  desipni.    InceptiTe: 
.  resipisco. 

17.  Compounds :  at-  de-  con-  pio-tero  -triyi  -tritnm.    Peif.  teriTi 

and  terni  are  found. 
18-22.  These  Verbs  are  formed  with  a  suffix  ess-  which  expresses 
eager  action.  Arcdss-  is  for  acci-ess-,  and  is  sometimes 
written  aocers- :  incess-  for  inei-ess- :  botii  firom  root  ei-» 
T&uMx  capess-  ^m  cap-:  facess-  fromiac-:  lacess-  from 
lac-.  Perfect  and  Supine  show  that  the  Present-Stem  was 
originally  -id.  Perfects  incessi,  facessi,  lacessi,  are 
cited. 

(D)  Verbs  forming  Perfect-Stem  with  agglutinated  hi  : 
a.  Guttxual  Stems : 

(a)  -«re|  -si  |  -torn: 

dic-ere 

duc-ere 

-laO'^re  (i-o) 

-spec-5re  (t-o) 

ooqu-Sre 

cing-ere 

fing-ere 

-flig-^ 

frig-ere 

iung-ero 

ling-8re 

mung-&re 

pi«g-8re 

plang-Sre 

reg-ere 

string-ere 

Bug-^re 

teg-8re 

-stinga-Sre 

tingu-Sre 

ungu-Sre 

ningu-ere 

ang-$re 

clang-Sre 

trah-ere 

reh-^re 

viv-8re 

stm-Sre 

1.  Compounds :  ad-  bene-  contra-  e-  in-  inter-  malS-  prae-  valS- 
dico  -dixi  -dictum. 

2.  Compounds :  ab-  ad-  cireum-  con-  de-  di-  e-  in-  intro-  ob- 
per-  pro-  re-  se-  sub-  tra-duco  ^duxi  -ductum. 


1.1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10.- 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 


dixi 

duxi 

-lexi 

-spexi 

coxi 

cinxi 

finxi 

-flixi 

frixi 

iunxi 

-linxi 

munxi 

pinxi 

planxi 

rexi 

strinxi 

suxi 

texi 

-stinxi 

tinxi 

unxi 

ninxi 

(anxi) 

traxi 
vexi 
vixi 
stnixi 


dictum 

ductum 

-lectum 

•spectum 

coctum 

cinctum 

fictum 

-flictum 

frictum 

iunctum 

-linctum 

munctum 

pictum 

planctum 

rectum 

strictum 

suctum 

tectum 

-stinctum 

tinctum 

unctum 


tractum 
Tectum 
Tictum 
stiuctum 


My 

lead 
entice 

cook 

eurround 

faekion 

smite 

roast,  fry 

join 

lick 

tripe 

paint 

beat 

rule 

bind 

suck 

cover 

stain 

anoint 

snow 

squeeze 

rattle 

draw 

carry 

live 

pHe 
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8«  Compounds:  al-  il-  pel-  pro-llcio  -lexi  -lecttun;  but  elicio. 
elicui,  elicitum. 

4.  Compounds:  as-  circum-  con-  de-  di-  in-  per-  pro-  re-  su- 

spicio  -spexi  -spectum. 

5.  Compounds :  con-  de-  in-  per-coquo  -coxi  -coctum. 

6.  Compounds :  ac-  dis-  prae-  re-  suc-cingo  -cinxi  -cinctum. 

7.  Compounds :  af-  ef-  re-fingo  -finzi  -fictum. 

8.  Compounds:  af-  con-  in-fligo  -flixi  -flictum.    Profligare,  routf 

is  of  Conj.  1. 

10.  Compounds :  ad-  con-  dis-  in-  se-  sub-iungo  -iunxi  -iunctum. 

11.  Compound:  pol-lingo,  anoint  (a  corpse) j  pollinxi,  poUinctum. 

12.  Compound :  emungo,  emunzi,  emunctum,  toipe  the  nosey  dean 

out. 

13.  Compounds  :  ap-  de-pingo  -pinxi  -pictum. 

16.  Compounds:  ar-  cor-  di-  e-  por-rigo  -rexi  -rectum.  Also 
pergo,  perrexi,  perrectum ;  surgo,  rise^  surrezi,  surrectum, 
with  its  compounds:  as-  con-  ex-  in-  re-suigo  -surrexi 
-surrectum. 

16.  Compounds :  a-  con-  de-  di-  ob-  per-  prae-  re-  sub-stringo 

-strinxi  -strictum.    From  praestringSre  comes  praestigiae, 
juggleries  (for  praestrigiae). 

17.  Compound:  exsugo,  ezsuxi,  exsuctum.  « 

'      18.  Gr.  trriyw,    Latin  has  dropt  ■.     Compounds :  con-  de-  ob- 

pro-  re-tego  -texi  -tectum. 
19.  Stinguo  has  the  sense  of  pricking  and  also  that  of  quenching. 

Compounds:  (1)  di-  in-stinguo  -stinxi  -stinctum;  (2)  ex- 

re-stinguo  -stinxi  -stinctum. 
21.  Compounds:   in-  per-unguo  -unxi  -unctum.    Tinguo,  unguo 

may  be  written  tingo,  ungo. 

25.  Traho  implies  a  root  tragh-.     Compoimds :  at-  con-  de-  dis- 

ex-  per-  pro-  re-  sub-traho  -traxi  -tractum. 

26.  Prim.  Tagh.     Compounds:  a-  ad-  circum-  con-  de-    e-  in- 

praeter-  re-  sub-veho  -vexi  -vectum. 

27.  Prim,  gvir  or  giv,  whence  vigv-,  the  True  Stem  of  vivt),  whicli 

drops  the  second  ▼  in  Perfect  and  Supine.    Corssen,  B,  72. 
Inceptive :  reviv-isc-o,  revixi,  revictum. 

28.  See  Corssen,  B,  72.    Compounds :  ad-  con-  de-  ex-  in-  ob- 

sub-struo  -struxi  -structum. 

(b)  -Sre  I  -si  I  -snin : 

o.     1.  fig-ere        fixi  fixum  fx 

2.  flu-gre        fluxi  fluxum  flow 

/B.    3.  merg-^re    mersi  mersum  drown 

4.  sparg-Sre   sparsi  sparsum  sprinkle 

5.  terg-8re      tersi  tersum  toipe 

1.  Compounds :   af-  con-  de-  in-  prae-  re-  suf-  trans-figo  -fixi 

-fixum. 

2.  Enlarged  forms  Aug-  and  flugv-  account  for  the  Perfect  fluxi 

and  for  flu-v-ius.    Compounds:  af-  circum-  con-  de-  dif- 
ef-  in-  per-  prae-  praeter-  pro-  re-fluo  -flaxi  -fiuxum.    The 
noun  fluctus  points  to  an  older  Sup.  in  -tum. 
8.  Compounds :  de-  e-  im-  sub-meigo  -mersi  -mersum. 
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4.  Compounds:    ad-  con-  di-  iu- 

which  in  old  Latin  keep  a. 

5.  See  the  E-yerb  tergeo. 

b.  Dental  Stems : 


re-spergo  •apeni  -f  pe»um  ; 


ere  |  Hii  |  -smn : 

L  flect-ere 

flexi 

flexum 

2. 

nect-gre 

inexi     I 
Inexui  i 

nezum 

• 

3. 

pect-ere 

pezi 

pexnm 

4. 

plect-ere 

— 

-plezom 

6. 

mitt-ere 

misi 

missum 

6. 

quat-ere  (i-o) 

— 

quassum 

7. 

ced-ere 

cessi 

cessum 

8. 

claud-ere 

clausi 

dausnm 

9. 

divid-ere 

divisi 

diyisnm 

10. 

laed-ere 

laesi 

laesum 

11. 

lud-&e 

Insi 

lusum 

12. 

plaud-ere 

plans! 

plausum 

13. 

rad-ere 

rasi 

rasum 

14. 

rod-ere 

Tosi 

Tosum 

15. 

trud-ere 

trusi 

trusum 

16. 

vad-ere 

-vasi 

-Tasnm 

bend 

itmne 

comb 

send 

shake 

yield 

shut 

divide 

hurt 

play 

clap  hands 

shave 

gnaw 

thrust 

1.  This  and  2.  3.  4.  are  Guttural  Verbs,  strengthened  by  a 
suffix  t :  but,  as  t  falls  out  before  ■,  and  also  influences 
the  Supine,  they  may  be  treated  as  Dental  Verbs. 

Compounds :  circum-  de-  in-  re-flecto  -flexi  -fleznm. 

2.  Compounas:  an-  con-  in-  sub-necto  -nexui  -nexum.  See 
meto. 

3.  Compound :  depecto  depexi  depexxun. 

5.  Compounds :  a-  ad-  com-  de-  di-  e-  im-  inter-  o-  per-  prae- 
praeter-  pro-  re-  sub-  trans-mitto  -misi  -missum. 

6.  Compounds:  con-  dis-  ex-  in-  per-  reper-cutio  -cusst 
-cussum. 

7.  Compounds :  abs-  ac-  ante-  con-  de-  dis-  ex-  in-  inter-  prae- 
pro-  re-  se-  suc-cedo  -cessi  -cessum. 

8.  Compounds :  con-  dis-  ex-  in-  inter-  oc-  prae-  re-  se-dudo  -clnsi 
-dusum. 

10.  Compounds:  al-  col-  e-  il-lido  -lisi  -lisum. 

11.  Compounds :  al-  col-  de-  e-  il-ludo  -lusi  -lusum. 

12.  Compounds:    applaudo  applausi  applausum,  ex-  sup-plodo 
-plosi  -plosum. 

13.  CompouDds:  ab-  cor-  e-rado  -rasi  -rasum. 

14.  Compounds:  ar-  cor-  de-  prae-rodo  -rosi  -rosum. 
16.  Compounds:  abs-  de-  ex-  in-  ob-  pro-trudo  -trusi  -tamsum. 
16.  Compounds:  e-  in-  per-vado  -vasi  -rasum. 

c.  Labial  Stems :        *    ' 
-Sre  I  -si  I  -tarn: 

carpsi  carptum  pluck 

clepsi  cleptum  steal 

repsi  reptum  creep 

seipsi  —  crawl 

H 


1.  carp-Sre 

2.  clep-ere 
«  irep-5re 

*  1  serp-ere 


n 
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.  rBcalp-^re 

*  t  sculp-Sre 

6.  glnb-&*e  . 

6.  nub-Sre 

7.  ficrib-Sre 


scalpsi 

Bculpei 

glupsi 

niipsi 

Bcripsi 


scalptTim 

Bculptum 

gluptom 

nuptum 

scriptum 


scratch 

grave 

jped 

wed 

write 


1.  Compounds :  con-  de-  dis-  ex-cerpo  -cerpsi  -ceiptum. 

3.  Compounds :  ad-  cor-  ir-  ob-  per-  sub-repo  -repsi  -reptnm. 

4.  Componnds :  ex-  in-sculpo  -scalpsi  -sculptum. 

6.  Nubo  is  dassicallj  applied  to  the  woman  only,  except  in  a 

jocular  sense:  as  Martial  yiii.  12:  'nxori  nnbere  nolo 
meae.'  It  has  Perf.  nnpta  sum  as  -well  as  nupsi.  That  the 
verb  is  originally  transitive,  meaning  to  veil  or  cover,  is 
shown  by  various  passages  and  by  the  Compound  obnubo. 
Hence  the  bride  who  covers  herself  with  the  flammeum  is 
said  nubere  (se). 

7,  Compounds :  ad-  circum-  con-  de-  ex-  in-  per-  prae-  pro-  re- 

sub-  tran-scribo  -sciipsi  -scriptum. 


d.  Kasal  Stems : 
(1)  -«re|  -ftl|  -turn: 

1.  com-ere 

2.  dem-ere 

3.  prom-Sre 

4.  sum-^re 

5.  temn-Sre 


dress  hair 
take  away 
taJcefor^ 
take  up 
despise 


compsi  comptum 

dempsi  demptum 

prompsi  promptum 

sumpsi  sumptum 

tempsi  temptum 

1-4  are  compounds  of  Smo  take,  but  differing  &om  it  in  Perf. 

Compotmds  of  promo :  de-  ex-promo  -prompsi  -promptum. 

Compoimds  of  sumo :  ab-  as-  con-  de-  in-  re-sumo  -sumpsi 

-sumptum. 
5.  Compound :  contemno  contempsi  contemptum. 


(2)  -ftre  I  -ftl  I  -sum: 

prem-Sre  pressi 

Compounds :    com-    de- 
-pressum. 

e.  Liquid  (Sibilant)  Stems : 

-^  I  -si  I  -turn : 

1.  ger-8re         gessi 

2.  ur-ere  ussi 

3.  fur-ere  — 


ex- 


pressum 
im-   op-    re- 


press 
sup-primo    -pressi 


gestum 
ustimi 


carry  on 

bum 

rage 


1.  Compounds:  ag-  con-  di-  e-  in-  sug-gero  -gessi  -gestum. 

2.  Compounds:    ad-   ex-   in-  per-uro  -ussi   -ustum.      Corssen 

(Nachtrdget  117)  derives  am-buro  com-buro  -bussi  -bustum, 
with  the  Noun  bustum,  from  S.  prush,  prus,  to  hum. 


(IL)  U -verbs: 

(1)  -n-Sre  |  u-l  | 

-utum : 

1.  acu-ere 

acui^ 

acutum 

sharpen 

2.  argu-Sre 

argui 

argutum 

prove 

3.  exu-gre 

exui 

exutum 

put  off 

THE 

YEBB. 

imbiii 

imbutum 

tin^ 

indui 

indutiiin 

put  on 

lui 

lutmn 

aUme 

minui 

miDutom 

leseeit 

noi 

nutnni 

nod 

spui 

sputnin 

spU 

statui 

Btatutnm 

setup 

stenmi 

stemntmn 

sneege 

Bui 

satoiiL 

sew 

tribui 

tributnm 

aarign^pay 

8olvi 

solutuin 

looee^pay 

Yolvi 

volutam 

roU 
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4.  imbu-ere 

5.  indu-eie 

6.  la-eie 

7.  minu-&e 

8.  nu-^re 

9.  6ptt-&re 

10.  stata-Sre 

11.  stemu-ere 

12.  su-ere 

13.  tribu-ere 

14.  soly-eie 

15.  TolT-ere 

1.  Compound:  exacuo,  exacui. 

6.  Compounds :  ab-  al-  di-  e-  per-  pol-  pro-  8ub-lu«  -lui  -lutum. 

Fut.  Part  luiturus. 

7.  Compounds:  com-  de-  di-  im-minuo  -minui  -minutum. 

8.  Compounds :  ab-  an-  in-  re-nuo  -nui. 

9.  Compounds  :  con-  de-  ex-  re-spuo  -spui. 

10.  Prom  status.    Compounds:  con-  de-  in-  pro-  re-  sub-stitiio 
-stitui  -stitutum. 

12.  Compounds :  as-  con-  dis-  re-suo  -sui  -sutum. 

13.  From  tribus,  tribe'.   Koot  tri,  three.     Applied  first  to  the 

state-payments  of  the  three  original  Tribes  at  Borne.    Com- 
pounds :  at-  con-  dis-  re-tribuo  -tribui  -tributum. 

14.  For  se-lu-§re.    Compounds :  ab-  dis-  ex-  per-  re-solyo  -solvi 

-solutum. 

15.  Compounds :  ad-  circum-  con-  de-  e-  in-  ob-  per-  pro-  re-Tolyo 

-volvi  -Tolutum. 

(2)  -u-^Sre  |  -nl  |  -tktnm: 

ru-8re  rui  rutum 

Compounds:  cor-  di-  e-  ir-  ob-  pro-  sub-ruo  -rui  -rutum.    Fut. 
J^art.  ruiturus. 


(3) 

-n-iSre  |  -nl  | 

1.  batu-ere 

batui 

2.  -gru-8re 
8.  metu-Sre 

-grui 
metui 

r 

4,  plu-ere 

plui 

—  beat 

—  fear 

—  rain 

2.  Compounds :  con-  in-gruo. 

3.  Metutum  appears  in  Lucr.  v.  1139. 

The  word  delibutus,  steeped,  belongs  to  a  disused  Verb  delibuo. 

A.  The  Deponent  Verbs  in  Cotq,  3  are : 

1.  fung-i 

2.  nit-i 

3.  -plect-i 

4.  pat-i  (t-or) 

5.  *ut-i 
$,  *grad-i  (t-or) 

7.  lab-i 

8.  mor-i  (»-or) 


functus 
nisus  (nixus) 
-plexus 

perform 

strive 

itoine 

passus 

USU8 

suffer 
use 

gressus 
lapsus 
mortnus 
h2 

step 

ffUdeJaU 

die 

Depo- 
nents of 

Ck>nja- 
gation. 
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9.  quer-i 

10.  fra-i 

11.  loqu-i 

12.  seqa-i 

13.  *apiBC-i 

14.  ^-menisc-i 

15.  ez^igisc-i 

16.  fatiBC-i 

17.  (g)nasc-i 

18.  irasc-i 

19.  Danciflc-i 

20.  oblivisc-i 

21.  pacisc-i 

22.  profidflc-i 

23.  ulcisc-i 

24.  yesc-i 


questus 
fruitus 
locutus 
secutua 

aptiiB 

*mentti8 

experrectnfl 

fessns 

(g)natu8 

iratus 

nactuB 

oblltus 

pactus 

profectus 

iiltus 


complain 
enjoy 
speak 
jcUou) 

obtain 

have  in  mind 

wake  up 

be  weary 

be  horn 

he  angry 

find 

forget 

bargain 

set  out 

avenge 

feed 

meU 


25.  liqu-i  — 

26.  ring-i  —  grin 

1.  Compounds:  de-  per-fungor  -functus. 

2.  CompotLndfl :  ad-  con-  e-  in-  ob-  ro-  subnitor  •nizus. 

3.  See  plectSre.  Compounds :  am- com-plector -plezns,  «m6r<ice. 

4.  Compound :  perpetior,  perpessus. 

5.  In  old  Latin  the  form  oitier  appears.    Compound:  abutor 

abusus. 

6.  Compounds :  ag-  con-  de-  di-  e-  in-  prae-  pro-  re-  trans- 

gredior  gressus. 

7.  Compounfii :  al-  col-  de-  di-  e-  il-  praeter-  pro-  sub-  re-labor 

-lapsus. 

8.  Compounds:  de-  e-  im-morior  -mortuus.    Fut.  Fart,  mori- 

turus. 

9.  Compound :  conqueror  conquestus. 

10.  For  frugv-i,  from  a  primitive  root  bhrug:  hence  fructus  :  but 

Fut.  Part  fruiturus.     Compound :  peifruor  perfruitus. 

11.  Compounds :  al-  col-  e-  ob-  pro-loquor-  locutus. 

12.  Compounds  :  as-  con-  ex-  in-  ob-per-  pro-  sub-sequor  -secutus. 

13.  Compounds:  ♦ad- *ind-ipiscor -eptus. 

14.  Compounds:  comminiscor commentus ;  reminiscor. 

16.  The  forms  expergisci  experrectus  are  evidently  corruptions  of 
exporgisci,  exporrectus:  from  exporrigi,  to  stretch  onesdf 
out  (on  awakening).     See  rego. 

16.  Compound:  defetiscor defessus. 

17.  Compounds:  con-  e-  in-nascor -natus,  Fut.  Fart,  nasciturus. 

Observe  cognatusj  prognatus. 

19.  Nanctus  is  also  used. 

20.  From  liv-ere,  to  be  of  a  dark  colour;    hence  oblivisci,   io 

become  darkened,  io  forget.    So  Corssen,  Nachtrdge,  34. 

21.  See  pango.    Compounds:  com-  de-paciscor  or  -peciscor. 

22.  From  pro  fic-  {make  forward). 

Ohs.  1. — Some  Active  Verbs  have  a  Deponent  or  Middle  use  in  tlio 
Fassive  Voice :  as,  vertor,  vehor,  pascor,  and  their  Compounds. 

Obs.  2. — ^Deponents  sometimes  used  as  if  they  \rere  Fassive  forms  of 
Active  Verbs  are  chiefly  of  Conj.  1 :  as,  adulor.  comitor,  dignor. 
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Inchoative  or  Inceptive  Verbs  are  of  Conj.  3;    and  are 
either  Verbalia  or  Denominativa  (derived  from  Noun^. 

A.  Verbal  Inceptives,  if  they  hare  anj  Perfect  or  SupinOi  take  the 
forms  of  their  Badical  Verb. 

a.  Verbal  InceptiTes  having  Perfect  and  Supine : 

(1)  From  Verbs  of  Conj.  1. 
Bad.  Inc.  Perf. 
gela-          congela-sco      congelavi 

(2)  Prom  Verbs  of  Conj.  2. 
ole- 


61 


Sap. 
congelatnm    freeze 


sole- 

arde- 

dole- 
sne- 


yale- 


abole-sco  abolevi 

adole-sco  adolevi 

exole-sco  exolevi 

fobsole-sco  obsolevi 

exarde-sco  exarsi 

inarde-sco  inarsi 

indole-sco  indolui 

fassue-sco  assueyi 

consne-sco  consuevi 

desue-sco  desuevi 

conrale-sco  conyalui 

(3)  From  Verbs  of  Conj.  4. 

dormi-     edormi-sco  edormivi 

—  obdormi-BCo  obdormivi 
sci-  sci-sco  scivi 

—  consci-sco  ^onscivi 

—  desci-sco  descivi 

—  resci-sco  rescivi 

(4)  From  Verbs  of  Conj.  3. 

al-  coal-e-sco  coaloi 

cup-t-       concup-i-sco  concupivi 

vi7-  reviv-i-sco  revixi 


abolTtum 

adnltuni 

exoletum 

obsoletum 

exarsiim 

inarsum 

indolitnm 

assuetum 

consnetnm 

desnetnm 

convalitum 


pass  away 

grow  up  (in-) 

get  atale 

get  out  of  date  (in-) 

blague  forth 

Uazein 

grieve 

\get  aceustoTned  (in-) 

get  unaccustomed 
get  well  (re-) 


edormitum      deep  out 

obdormitum    fall  asleep 

ratify 

resolve 

revolt 

learn 

amalgamate 
desire 
live  again 


scitnm 
conscitum 
descitum 
rescitnm 

coalitum 

concupitum 

revictum 


b.  Verbal  Inceptives  with  Perfect,  but  without  Supine : 
(1)  From  Verbs  of  Conj.  2. 


ace- 

ace-sco 

acui 

fare- 

are-SCO 

ami 

fcale- 

cale-sco 

calui 

cane- 

cane-sco 

canui 

tace- 

contice-sco 

conticui 

ferve- 

efferve-sco 

efferbui 

_ — 

deferve-sco 

deferbui 

latc- 

delite-sco 

delitui 

albe- 

exalbe-sco 

exalbui 

cande- 

excande-sco 

excandui 

ttime- 

extime-sco 

extimui 

flore- 

fiore-sco 

florui 

haere- 

haere-sco 

haesi 

horre- 

horre-sco 

horrui 

ttnme- 

intume-sco 

intumui 

languo- 

langue-sco 

langui 

turn  sour  (co-) 

become  dry  (ex-) 

get  warm  (in-  piar-) 

oecome  greu  (in-) 

am  silent  (ob-) 

hoU  over  (con-) 

cea^e  to  hoU 

lie  hid 

grow  white 

grow  hot  (in-) 

aet  alarmed  (per-) 

bloom  (ef-) 

cleave  (ad-  co-  in-) 

shudder  (co-  ex-  in-  per-) 

swfU  (de-) 

faint  (ob-  re-) 
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luce- 
jnuido- 
^*iiiaiisiie- 


calle- 
palle- 
tpate- 
paTo- 
tputre- 
frubo- 
sene- 
sorde- 
tstnpe- 
ftabe- 
ftepe- 
vire- 


ficpie-Mo 

Ince-sco 

made-SCO 

mansne-aeo 

nukice-sco 

oocftlle-fico 

palk-8co 

pate-SCO 

expaye-sco 

pntre-sco 

rabe-sco 

sene-sco 

soide-sco 

stnpe-soo 

tabe-sco 

tepe-soo 

vire-sco 


-licui 

luxi 

madui 

mansuevi 

mareni 

oocaUui 

pallni 

patni 

expayi 

pntmi 

rabni 

senui 

soidui 

stupui 

tabai 

tepui 

vind 


Add  daresco  (in-),  nitesco  (e-),  ligesco 

(2)  From  Verbs  of  Coiy .  3. 

gem-  gem-i-sco  gemui 

sap-t-        resip-i-sco  resipni 

ttrem-         trem-insoo  tiremm 


f»^(de-) 

ffnxm  light  (il-) 

am  wet 

grow  tame 

fade 

grow  hard 

grow  ptde  (ox-  im-) 

oeeomeopen 

grow  alarmed 

growrotten 

grow  redj  Uush  (e-) 

grow  old  (con-) 

become  JUth/ 

become  amazed  (ob-) 

pine  (ex-  in-) 

aet  warm  (in-) 

become  green  (re-) 

(di-). 


groan  (con-  in-) 
grow  wise  again 
tremble  (con-  in-) 


c  Verbal  InceptiTes  withont  Perfect  or  Supine: 

(1)  From  Verbs  of  Conj.  1. 

hi-a-  hi- SCO  —  yawn  (de-) 

flab-a-         laba-sco  —  totter 

(2)  From  Verbs  of  Conj.  2. 

All  mentioned  §  58.  (a)  (b),  and  not  included  above  in  a.  b. 
The  forms  marked  f  enter  into  composition  with  facio,  fio. 

B,  Denominative  Inceptive  Verbs  are  chiefly  derived  from  Adjectives: 
few  from  Substantives. 

a.  With  Perfect  and  Supine : 


vetus 

inveter-asco       -avi 

-atum          become  ancient 

b.  With  Perfect ;  but  without  Supine : 

vesper 
creber 

vespera-sco 

vesperavi 

become  evening  (ad-  in-) 

crebr-esco 

crebui 

become  frequent  (in-  per-) 

crudus 

recrud-esco 

recrudui 

become  sore  again 
becojne  hard  (ob-) 

dums 

indur-esco 

indurui 

macer 

macr-esco 

macrui 

becoTnelean 

maturus 

matur-esco 

maturui 

become  ripe 

mutus 

obmut-esco 

obmutui 

become  mute 

niger 

nigr-esco 

nigrui 

become  black 

notus 

innot-esco 

innotui 

becoTne  known 

surdus 

obsurd-esco 

obsuidui 

become  deaf 

vanus 

Tan-esco 

vanui 

vanish  (e-) 

VillB 

vil-esco 

vilui 

become  cheap  (e-) 
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c.  Without  Perfect  or  Supine: 
puer 
integer 
aeger 
arbor 
dives 
dulcis 
grandis 
gravis 
hebes 

Some  are  of  uncertain  origin :  as, 
glisco,  increase 

Note. — The  other  Verbs  of  Conj.  3  without  Perfect  and  Supine  are : 
ambigo  furo 

dango  plecto  (strike) 

with  fero,  tollo,  which  borrow  Perfect  and  Supine  from  other  Verbs. 
Verbs  with  Peifect  but  without  Supine  are  shown  in  the  Table. 


puerasco  (re-) 

curvus 

incunresca 

mtegrasco 

iuvenis 

iuTenesoo 

aegresco 

mitis 

mitesco 

arboresco 

mollis 

mollesco 

ditesco 

pinguifl 

pinguesco 

dulcesco 

pluma 

plumesco 

grandesco 

steiilis 

sterilesco 

gravesco  (in-) 

tener 

tener-esco  -asco 

hebesco 

(in-) 

f&tiacOt/aU  open,  &c. 
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Homonymous  words,  are  such  as  are  written  alike,  though  Homo- 
differing  in  sense  and  generally  in  origin.  n-menm 


njn&oiu 
▼orb- 

(1)  Verbs  having  the  same  First  Person  Present  Ind.  in  different  ftmu. 

ConJTjgations: 

C!oQJ.  3.  Conj.  1.  Gonj.  8. 

appello      land        fundo  found    fundo  pour 
compello   compel    mojido  entrust  mAndo  chew 


Conj.  1. 
appello     caU 
compello   address 
colligo       bind 
constemo  alarm 


colligo       collect     obsSro  bolt 
constemo  strew      volo    fly 


effeio        make  wild  effero         bear  out 
(a)  With  difference  of  Quantity : 
Conj.  1.  Conj.  8. 

cob       strain         colo        till 
dico       dedicate      dico        say 
indiw    point  out   indico    proclaim 
praedico  declare        praedico/or«^ 

(2)  The  same  form  of  Perfect : 
acesco,  3. 
cerno,  3. 
frigeo,  2. 
^olgeo,  2. 
luceo,  2. 
Dinlceo,  2. 
Paveo,  2. 

(3)  The 
cerno,  3. 
pando,  3. 
pango,  3. 
teneo,  2. 
verro,  3. 
video,  2. 
vi?o,  3. 


ohB&Fo  sow  over 
volo 


Ckmj.  8. 
eduoo  lead  out 


Oonj.  1. 
edtico  train 

lego  bequeath     ISgo     read,  &Q, 
with  Compounds. 


grow  sour 

acuo,  3. 

sharpen 

sift 

cresco,  3. 

grow 

am  cold 

frigo,  3. 

roast 

glitter 

folcio,  4. 

prop 

shine 

lugeo,  2. 

mourn 

soothe 

mulgeo,  2. 

milk 

dread 

pasco,  3. 

feed 

ne  form  of  Supine : 

sift 

cresco,  3. 

grow 

sjpread 
fasten 

patior,  3. 

suffer 

paciscor,  3. 

bargain 

hold 

tendo,  3. 

stretch 

sweep 

verto,  3. 

turn 

see 

viflo,  3. 

visit 

live 

vinco,  3. 

conquer 

Perfect, 
acui 
crevi 
frizi 
fulsi 
luxi 
mulsi 
pavi 

Bapiue. 
cretum 
passum 
pactum 
tentum 
versum 
visum 
victum 
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Ano-        Certain  Verbs  are  called  Anomalous,  partly  because  they 

"J^^  borrow  tenses  from  various  stems,  partly  on  account  of  pecu- 
liar mutations  in  some  of  their  foims. 


Verbs. 


1.  possum  potes  potui  posse 
The  Tenses  follow  those  of  sum. 


potens,  be  able. 


Plup.         Fut.  P.         Perf.           Imp.          Put.  S.              Present. 

Indie. 

Ck)njunc. 

Infin. 

Paitio. 

S.  possum 

potes 

potest 
F.possiimufi 

potestis 

possunt 

possim 

poRsis 

possit 

posslmus 

popsltis 

possint 

posse 

potens 

S.  potero 
poteris 
&c. 

as  Present 

S.  poteram 
poteras 
&c. 

possem 
posses 

S.  potui 
potuisti 
&c. 

potuerim 
potueris 
&c. 

potuisse 

S.  potuero 
potueris 
&c. 

as  Perfect 

S.  potueram 

potueras 

&c. 

potuissem 
potuisses 
&c. 

Possum  is  for  pote-sum,  posse  for  potesse ;  potui  for  potefiii,  &c 

Some  archaic  forms  are  often  found  in  the  elder  poets :  as  potessunt, 
potessim  in  Plautus ;  potesse  in  Plautus  and  Lucretius ;  possiem, 
possies,  &c.,  in  Plautus.  The  Impersonal  Passive  potestur  in  Lucretius 
and  other  Impersonal  Passive  forms  are  extant.  These,  as  well  as  the 
Passive  forms  of  queo,  nequeo,  coepi,  desino,  are  only  used  before  an 
Infinitive  Passive.    See  Munro  on  Lucretius,  i.  1046.  ' 

Potis  pote  (originally  Adjectives)  are  also  used  adverbially.  Their 
origin  is  from  Prim,  pati,  iordf  whence  Gr.  Trfcts,  irArvia  (lord  and 
lady), 

Potens  is  used  rather  as  an  Adjective  than  as  a  Participle ;  meaning 
powerful,  able.* 
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2.  volo  vis  volui  velle  volendi  volendo  .  volens,  tcich 
8.  nolo  nonvis  nolui  nolle  .  .  •  nolens,  not  wish 
4.  malo  mavis  malui  malic     ....  wish  rather 


Indicative. 

CoDjnnctiTe. 

S.  volo        nolo           malo 

Tclim 

nolim 

malim 

m 

vis           nonvis       mavis 

velis 

nolis 

malis 

4^ 

o 

vnlt        nonvult     mavnlt 

velit 

nolit 

mftlit 

CO 

P.  volumus  nolumus    malumus 

velimus 

noUmuH 

malimufl 

U 

vultis      nonvnltis  mavaltis 

vclTtis 

noUtis 

malitis 

CO 

volunt    nolunt       maluut 

velint 

nolint 

malint 

S.  volam 

• 
43 

voles       roles         males 

as  Present 

• 

&c.        &c.            &c. 

S.  volebam  noiebara  malebam 

vellem 

nollem 

mallem 

Pf 

£3 

volebas  nolebas    malebas 

velles 

noUes 

malles 

&c.        &c.            &c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

S.  volui       nolui        malui 

voluerim 

noluerim 

maluerim 

O 

voluisti  noluisti    malui sti 

Tolueris 

nolueris 

malueris 

• 

Pi 

&c.        &e.            &c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

S.voluero   noluero   maluero 

! 

volueris  nolueris  malueris 

88  Perfect 

i 

1 

■ 

&c.        &c.            &c. 

S.  volueram  nolueram  malueram 

volui  ssem 

I  nolui  ssem 

maluissem 

Pi 

1"^ 

volueras  nolueras  malueras 

voluisses 

noluisses 

malui  sses 

^           &c.        &c.            &c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

Im  HERAT 

IVE. 

(volo  and  mei. 

io,  none) 

.  S.  2.                  3. 

P.  2. 

3. 

Pres.     noli                — 

nolite 

— 

Fut.      nolito          nolito 

nolitote        nohmto 

Infiniti 

[VB. 

Pros.  Impf.   velle 

nolle 

malle 

Perf.  Plup.    volui sse 

noluisse 

maluisse 

Gebttn 

DS. 

volendi 

volendo 

Pabticip 

'LBS. 

Pres.             volens 

nolens 

h3 

* 
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Vis  is  for  Tol-i-s,  mlt  for  Tol-i-t,  Telle  for  yol-e-ro. 


Nolo  is    for  ne-rolo,  &e.;   malo   for  mage-Tolo,  &c.      Marolo, 
maTcJim,  mayelle,  &c.,  nevis.  Demit,  Deyelle,  &c.,  appear  in  old  Latin. 

5.  Act.  fero,  fos,  tali,  ferre,  ferennliim  -di  -do,  lat-mn  -n, 
ferensy  laturos,  bear.    See  p.  138,  Note. 

Pass,  feror,  ferris,  latos  som,  ferri,  latas,  ferendns. 


Present-Stem  Tersrs  Acmns. 

^ 

Indie. 

ConjoDc 

Imper. 

Infin. 

Port. 

S.  fero 

feirs 

fert 
P.  ferimns 

fertis 

fenint 

feram 

feras 

fent 

feramns 

feratis 

ferant 

fer 

ferte 

ferre 

ferens 

od 

S.  feram 
feres 
&c. 

as 
Present 

ferto 
&c 

latorus  esse 

latums 

1 

S.  ferebam 
ferebas 
&c 

ferrem 
ferres 
&c. 

Prbsextt-Stem  Tenses  Passive. 

Tinperf.       Put.  S.              Present. " 

S.  feror 
ferns 
fertur 

P.  ferimur 
ferimini 
feruntur 

ferar 

ferar-is  (e) 

feratur 

feramur 

feramini 

ferantur 

ferre 
ferimini 

fern 

latus 
ferendns 

S.  ferar 
ferer-is  (e) 
&c. 

as 
Present 

fertor 
&c. 

latum  in 

S.  ferebar 
ferebar-is(e) 

ferrer 
ferrep-i8(e) 
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Present-Stem  fonns  omit  yincular  i  before  s,  t :  as,  fen,  fert,  fertnr, 
&c.,  for  fer-i-s,  &e.  Also  e  between  r  and  r:  as,  ferre,  ferrem,  &c.,  for 
fer-e-re,  &c.    Per  drops  final  e. 

The  Perfect-Stem  tul-  forms  its  Tenses  as  usual  in  the  ActiTe  Voice: 
tul-i  tul-eio  tol-eram  tul-erim  tul-issem,   &c.  &c.  tul-isse. 

The  Supine-Stem  lat-  forms  the  Perfect  Tenses  as  usual  in  the 
Passiye :  latus  sum  (fui),  ero,  eram,  sim,  essem,  &c. 

Per  o  a  Prim,  bhar,  Ghr.  ^ep-.  Compounds:  ante-  circum-  dor  vet' 
prae-  pro-  re-  trans-fero  -tuli  -latum;  affero  attuli  allatum;  aiueio 
abstoli  ablatum;  confero  contali  oollatum;  differo  distuli  dil&tum; 
efiero  extuli  elatum ;  infero  intuli  illatum ;  offero  obtuli  oblatum ;  sui 
fero  sustuli  sublatum  (which  two  forms  are  used  by  the  yerb  toUo). 

6.  The  Quasi-passive  Pio,  hecomSf  am  made,  is  the  Passive  of  facio  in 
the  Present-Stem.    The  Supine-Stem  Tenses  are  formed  by  factus : 

fio,   fis,   factus  sum,  fieri,  &ctus,  faciendus,  futuruB. 


Indie. 

Ckmjonc. 

Imper. 

Infin. 

Part. 

OQ 

S.  fio 

fis 

fit 
P.  (f  Tmus) 

(fitis) 

fiunt 

fiam 

fias 

fiat 

fiamus 

fiatis 

fiant 

fi 
(fite) 

fieri 

fiMtUS 

flEunendus 

S.  fiam 
fies 
&c. 

as 
Present 

(fito) 

&c. 

futuns  esse 
fore 

futurus 

Imperf. 

S.  fiebara 
fiebas 
&c. 

fierem 
fieres 
&c. 

. 

Pert. 

factus  sum 
&c. 

factus  sim 
&c. 

factus  esse 

factus 

Fio  (fu-i-o)  is  only  a  strengthened  form  of  fuo  (^^»).  Hence  fore 
and  futurus  may  be  assigned  to  this  Verb  as  well  as  to  sum,  by  which 
they  are  borrowed.  This  appears  from,  the  constant  usage  of  Latin 
authors:  as,  'neque  ego  ea,  quae  facta  sunt,  fore  quum  dicebam, 
divinabam  futura,'  C.  Fam,  vi.  1.  6;  *quid  fiat,  factum,  futurumve 
sit,'  C.  de  Or.  ii.  26.  113. 

The  1  is  long  except  before  2r,  and  in  fit. 

Fio,  being  the  Passive  of  facio,  appears  as  such  in  many  Compounds: 
as,  calefacio,  calefio ;  satisfacio,  satisfio ;  not  with  Prepositions,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  as  confieri,  defieri,  effieri,  interfieri. 
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7.  eo,  is,  ivi,  ire,  eun-dum  -di  -do,  it-um  -u,  lens,  iturus. 
The  root  is  t-  (Prim.  Ghr.),  to  go,  which  becomes  e  before  a,  o,  u. 


1 

Indie 

CSonjoDc. 

Imper. 

Infin. 

Part. 

S.  eo 

earn 

ire 

iens 

43 

IS 

eas 

1 

(euntis,          J 

it 

eat 

&c)              I 

g 

P.imns 

eamiis 

1 

Ph 

itis 
emit 

eatis 
eant 

ite 

1 

S.  ibo 

iturus  esse 

iturus 

ibis 

ito 

OQ 

ibit 

as 

ito 

rs 

ibimus 

Present 

ibitis 

itote 

1 

1 

ibunt 

eunto 

S.  ibam 

irem 

Gemnd 

Supine        | 

ibas 

ires 
&c. 

' 

enndom, 
&c. 

it-um,  u 

S.ivi 
ivisti 

iverim 
iveris 

P4 

&c. 

&c. 

i 

The  remaining  Tenses  are  formed  as  in  aud-iv-.  The  v  is  usually 
dropt  by  eo  and  its  Compounds :  as,  redii,  rediero,  &c. 

The  Impersonal  Passive  itur,  itum  est,  iri,  &c.,  is  often  used.  Iri  \ntli 
Supine  supplies  a  Future  Passive  to  Verbs.  Also  the  Active  eo  forms  a 
periphrasis  with  Supine.    Thus : 

iniurias  istas  ultum  eunt 

they  are  going  to  avenge  those  wrongs 

aiunt  iniurias  istas  ultum  iri 
theg  say  thai  those  wrongs  are  going  to  he  avenged 
(literally:    there  is  a-tending  to  avenge  those  wrongs). 

Compounds  of  eo :  ab-  ad-  ante-  circum-  co-  ex-  in-  inter-  ob-  per-  prae- 
praeter-  prod-  red-  sub-  trans-  eo  -ivi  -itum.  Ven-eo  (for  venum  eo), 
am  on  sale,  is  a  Quasi-passive  of  ven-do  or  venum-do :  ven-eo,  ven-is, 
yen-ii,  ven-ire  (veuum-cdri),  ven-ditus,  ven-dendus. 

Ambio,  ^o  round,  canvass,  follows  the  Conjugation  of  audio. 

8,  9.  Queo,  can  (Stem  qui-),  nequeo,  cannot,  are  like  eo,  so  far  as 
their  forms  extend ;  but  have  no  Imperative  and  no  Gerunds. 

queo  quis  quivi  quire quitum  quiens  (queuntis) 

nequeo  nequis  nequivi  nequire  .     .     .  nequitum  nequiens  (nequeuntis) 

The  Indicative  and  Conjunctive  forms  are  like  those  of  eo. 
Queor,  nequeor,  are  found   in  old  writers  :  as,  queatur,   Lucr.  i. 
1044;  *quita  est,*  Ter. -Hfc.  iv.  1.69;  * nequ itur,' Plant.  i?Mrf.  iv. 
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10.  £do»  eat,  is  anomalous  only  by  the  occasional  mutation  of  fonns, 
Trhich  omit  the  Vincnlar. 

2nd  Pers.  S.  Free.  Act.  es       for  ed-i-s  (ed-s). 


3rd 
2nd  Pers.  PI. 
Imperf.  Conj. 
Imperat.  Pros. 
„      Fat. 
Inf.  Pres. 


>» 


It 


it 


i» 


it 


>f 


tt 


est      for  ed-i  t  (ed-t). 
estis    for  ed-i-tis  (eil-tis). 
e«isem  for  ed-c-rem  (cd-sem),  &c. 
este  for  ed-i-te  (ed-te) 
esto,  estote  for  cditx),  editoto. 
esse    for  ed-e-re  {ed-sc) 
3rd  Pers.  S.  Pros.  Pftss.  estnr  for  ed-i-tur  (od-tur) 

The  other  forms  of  this  Verb  are  regular ;    except  that   '  ediro/ 
'  edis/  &c,  are  sometimes  found  for  edas,  edat,  &e.  ^4 

Verba  Defectiva,  Defective  Verbs,  are  without  some  of  imim- 
the  usaal  parts  of  a  Verb.   In  this  strict  sense  a  great  number    "^* 
of  Verbs  already  cited  are  Defective ;  but  those  commonly  so  ^"^^  * 
called  bj  Grammarians  are  the  following : 

1.  Praeteritira:  Verbs  which,  having  no  Present-Stem  forms  in 
use,  express  these  by  Perfect  forms. 

They  are: 

(1)  coepi,  (have  begun =")  hegiuj  from  co-ap-i-o  (Obsolete) 

(2)  odi,  {have  hated  »  ),  hate,  from  6d-t-o  (Obsolete) 

(3)  memini,  (have  minded^)  remember,  from  men-  (Obs.) 

Their  Tenses  are : 


( 

1 

t 

Indie. 

ConjTiDc. 

Imper. 

Lifin. 

coepi 

coeperim 

cocpisso 

coepisti 

coepens 

1 

&c. 

&c. 

( 

-«3 

odi 

oderim 

odisse 

odisti 

oderis 

1 

'      ^ 

&c. 

&C. 

, 

memmi 

memmenm 

memmisse 

i 

meministi 

meminens 

j 

i 

&C. 

&c. 

i  -d 

coepero 

coeptums  esse 

1  fi^ 

odero 

osnrus  esse 

I      *5 

memmero 

memento 

£ 

(-tote) 

1 

• 

coeperam 

coepissem 

a 

oderam 

odissem 

i^ 

memineram 

.  meminissem 

A  Participle  coeptus  forms  Perfect  coeptus  sum  :  as,  *  comitia  haberi 
coepta  sunt,'  Cic.  Coepio  3.  is  in  Plautus  ;  co-epit  in  Lucretius  iv.  619 
(whore  see  Munro).     Ooepturns  is  used  by  Pliny,  Quintilian,  &c. 

Passire  Participles  osus,  exosus,  perosus.    See  §  36. 
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Novi,  Perfect  of  nosco,  know,  is  used  as  a  Praeteiitive  (/  know),  like 
Gr.  oXBa.  Hence  noTeram,  noram,  knew ;  noyerOi  ahaU  know ;  novisse. 
nosse,  to  know,  &c. 

2.  Ai-o,  I  say,  affirm. 


Indie. 

ConJTinc. 

Imper. 

•M 

1 

ai-o 
a-is 
a-it 

ai-unt 

ai-as 
ai-at 

ai-ant 

a-i  (rare) 

ai-ebam 
ai-ebas 

&c. 
or,  (aichaic) 
a-tbam 
a-ibaa 

&c. 

The  Participle  ai-ens  is  very  rare. 

Ain*  tu  ?  do  you  say  so  ?  was  a  familiar  expression. 

3.  Inquam,  say  I  (inquit,  saith  he,  &c.),  for  inqnto. 


t 

• 

1 

Indio. 

Conjnnc. 

Imper. 

incgaam 
inquis 
inquit 
inquimus 

inquiimt 

inquiat  ? 

inque 

inquies 
inquiet 

inqnito 

inquibat 

1 

inquisti 

Inquam  and  sum  are  the  only  two  Verbs  which  retain  m  (Pr.  mi, 
Gt.  fu)  in  the  Pres.  Indie. 

Inquam  is  not  placed  in  construction,  but  interposed  between  parts 
of  construction,  as  qtcoth  in  English. 
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4.  Fari,  to  speakf  has  only  these  forms : 


Indie  Pres. 
Fut.     .    . 
Perf.,  &c. 
Infin.  .     . 
Gerund    . 
Snpine 
Part.  Pres. 


f atiir,  apeaks 

fabor,  /  foill  speak ;  fabitnr,  loUl  speak 

fatus  sum,  eram,  &c. 

far! 

fandi,  fando 

fatu 

fantem,  fantis»  &c.    Part.  Perf.    .    .  fatus 

Its  Compounds  af-  ef-  inter*  prae-  pro-fari  can  use  the  same  forms 
and  a  few  more :  as,  *  afi&imur/  Ov. ;  *  a^amini/  Curt. ;  *  affiibar/  Verg. ; 
*  ef&bere,'  Lucan ;  *  efi&bimur/  Cic. ;  *  praefantes/  Catull. 

5.  Ovare,  to  rejoice,  triumph^  is  used  in  some  Third  Persons  Singular 
(orat,  ovet,  ovaret)  and  in  the  Partie.  Pres.  ovans.    Persius  has  ovatus. 

6.  The  following  Verb-forms  are  used  Inter]  ectionally  or  in  the 
Infinitive : 

hail!  farevodlt   cotmI   be  off t 

have  (or  ave)    vale  age        apage 

havete  valete       agite 

haveto  valeto 

Fut  S.      .     .        salvebis  valebis 

Infin.   .     .    .        salvere        havere  valere 


Imperative 


hail  / 
S.    salve 
PL  salvete 
S.    salveto 
salvebis 
salvere 
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To  which  add  S.  cedo,  PI.  cedite,  cette,  give  me,  pray  tell  me,  &c. 

Impersonal  Verbs  are  conjugated  only  in  the  Third  Persons  Sin-  t-„!^ 
gular  of  the  Finite  Verb,  and  in  the  Infinitive.  aoiSl 

A.  Active  Impersonals  have  no  Passive  Voice. 

(1)  The  principal  of  these  are  of  the  Second  Coiyugation : 

oportet,  taedet,  miseret,        ii  behoves,  disgusts,  moves  pity 
piget,  pudet,  paenitet,  it  irks,  shames,  repents 

decet  atque  dedecet,  it  beseems,  misbeseems 

libet,  licet,  et  liquet,  it  pleases,  is  lawful,  is  clear 

attinet  et  pertinet,  it  relates,  belongs 

Table  of  Impersonal  Verbs  (Second  Conj.) : 

Indie.  Gonj.  Infin. 

/    1.  oport- 

2.  taed- 

3.  miser- 

4.  pig- 
6.  pud- 

6.  paenit- 

7.  dec- 

8.  dedec- 
•I.*    fl_          r    9'  lib- 

°^'  *^-       {  10.  lie 

adme,&c.    {  Jg!  pertL 

The  following  forms  are  also  used:  2.  Perf.  pertaesum  est ;  3.  mise- 
retur;  If  erf.  miseritum  est;  4.  Perf.  pigitum  est;  5.  Perf.  puditum 
est;  9.  Perf.  libitum  est;  10.  Perf.  licitum  est.  Also  the  Gerundives 
pigendus,.pudendits,  paenitendus. 


me,  te,  eum, 
nos,  vos,  eos 


•< 


et               eat            ere   .    .  Pres. 
ebit S.  Fut 


ebat 
'uit 
uerit 
uerat 


eret Imperf. 

■uerit         uisse     .  Perf. 

Fut.  Perf. 

uisset      ,    .     .    .  Pluperf. 
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The  Persons  are  expressed  hj  the  Case :  as. 


Sing,  oporiet  ne  ire 
oportet  te  ire 
oportet  enm  ire 

PL  opoitet  DOS  ir^ 
oportet  Tos  ire 
opoitet  eos  ire 


it  bekoves  me    \  [^     \ 
hiiri                jhe    \ 


—    —    ihemf  \ 


ought  to 
ice    f    ffo 

<they' 


Sing,  licet  mihi  ire 
licet  tibi  ire 
licet  ei  ire 

PL  licet  nobis  ire 
licet  Tobis  ire 
licet  its  ire 


And  so  in  the  other  Tenses. 


it  is  allowed  me 


s  aiiouxd  me    \ 
—    —    you    I 


—  — ,    vs 

—  you 

—  —    them ' 


may  go 


(2)   Some    Personal    Verbs  are  nsed  impersonally  with   special 
meaning 


accidit 

contingit 

evenit 

conrenit 

expedit 

placet 

praestat 

restat 

yacat 


as, 

it  happens 
it  befalls 
it  turns  out 
it  suits 
it  is  expedient 
it  pleases 
it  is  best 
it  remains 
there  is  leisure 


mihi 

tibi 

ei 

nobis 

vobis 

iis,  &c. 


delectat 

it  charms  ' 

iavat 

it  delights 

me,  te. 

fallit 

it  eludes 

enm,  &c 

fngit 

it  escapes  , 

interest 

it  concerns )  mea,  tiia, 
it  imports  »    eins,  &c. 

refert 

est 

it  is  a  fact 

fit 

it  comes  to  pass 

constat,  &c 

it  is  acknowledged 

(3)  Some  Impersonals  express  changes  of  season  and  weather :  as, 

falgnrat    it  lightens       ningit  it  snows  lucescib       it  dawns 

tonat         it  thunders      pluit    it  rains  illucescit     it  gets  light 

grandinat  it  hails  rorat   there  falls  dew  ves^perASCit  it  gets  late  {\r) 

Impersonals  of  Class  (3)  are  best  explained  by  regarding  the  cognate 
Nonn  as  Subject:  as,  nix  ningit,  snow  snows  — nix.  est.  snow  occurs. 
This  may  be  sometimes  said  in  Class  (1):  as,  pndet  me  facti=pndor 
'£eu!ti  me  pndet  =*  pndor  facti  me  habet.  All  of  Class  (2)  and  most  of 
Class  (1)  haye  for  their  Subject  either  an  Infinitive  Verb-noun  or 
a  dependent  Clause. 

B.    (1)   Intransitive  Verbs  may  be  used  impersonally  in   the 
Passive  Voice :  as,  luditur,  from  ludo,  I  play. 


Present 
Simple  Put. 
Imperf. 
Perfect 
Put.  Perf.  . 
Pluperf. 


Ind. 

Conj. 

Infin. 

luditur 

ludatur 

ludi 

ludetur 

lusum  iri 

ludebatur 

luderetur 

lusum  est 

lusum  sit 

lusum  esse 

lusum  erit 

lusum  erat 

lusum  esset 

lusum  fuisse 
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The  Persons  may  be  expressed  by  an  Ablative  Case  with  the  Pre- 
position a  or  ab  following  Uie  Verb :  as, 

Present  Indicative. 

Sing,  luditnr  a  me     there  ia  playing  hy  me  ^Ipfay 

Inditurate  —  —        thee  ^thcuplayest 

luditnr  ab  eo  —  —        him  ts  he  plays 

PI,     luditnr  a  nobis       —  —        as      ^  we  play 

luditur  a  Tobis        —  —        you    ^yeplau 

luditnr  ab  iis  —  —        them  « they  fiay 

And  so  in  tiie  other  Tenses. 

The  Case  is  generally  m^derstood,  and  the  Verb  is  rendered  usually 
as  expressing  the  First  or  Third  Person  Plural ;  voe  play,  or  they  play : 
sometimes,  one  plays ;  as  the  Prench,  onjoue. 

(2)  The  Neuter  Gerundive  is  similarly  used  to  express  duty  or  neces- 
sity, with  a  Dative  or  Ablative  of  the  Person :  as, 

Present  Indicative. 

Sing,  ludendum  est  mihi   there  must  be  playing  by  me  »/     \ 

ludendnm  est  tibi           —        —        —        thee  mmthoui  ^ 

ludendum  est  ei              —        —        —        him  « he     [^ 

PI.  ludendum  est  nobis  —  —  —  us  ^we  l"^ 
ludendum  est  vobis  —  —  —  you  ^ye  I  g 
ludendum  est  iis  —    -    —        —        them ^ they' 

And  so  in  the  other  Tenses: 

in  this  construction  the  case  often  occurs ;  but  here  too  it  may  be 
absent,  and  voe,  they,  or  one  supplied,  as  in  the  former  instance.  So 
French,  on  doitjouer. 
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The  general  use  of  Tenses  and  Moods  may  with  advantage  n«e  of 

be  noticed  at  this  point,  though  its  fuller  development  belongs  ^'^^•^ 
to  the  province  of  Syntax.  Mood^ 

I.  Indicattvb  Tenses. 

If  eternity  be  conceived  as  an  infinite  straight  line,  with  two  moveable 
points,  A  and  b,  on  it ;  then  the  coincidence  of  a  .ind  b  will  signify 
infinitesimal  or  instantaneous  present  time  (ab=0)  :  their  divergence 
win  give  a  b  signifying  present  time  less  or  greater  in  extent ;  their 
infinite  divergence  wiU  give  an  eternal  present,  excluding  past  and 
future. 

1.  The  Present  Tense  may  therefore  signify  all  these  varieties  of 
duration.    Thus  it  expresses : 

(1)  Momentary  action  in  time  present:   as,  *  Terra  t remit,'  the 

earth  trembles,  Verg.  G.  i.  330. 

(2)  Action  or  state  habitually  or  permanently  preeent :  as,  *  Honos 

alit  artes,'  honour  nourishes  the  arts,  C.  T.  D.  i.  8.  'Dens 
est,  qui  sentit,  qui  regit  et  moderatur,  et  est  aeter- 
nus,'  there  is  a  God,  who  perceives,  who  rules  and  govsrmt, 
and  is  eternal,  C.  d.  Rep.  vi.  24. 
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(3)  Present  action  going  on  during  other  action  (Present  with 
Present  relation):  as,  'Dam  aes  ezigitnr,  dnm  mnla 
ligatnr,  tota  abit  hoia/  while  the  fare  is  being  taken,  and 
the  mide  harnessed,  a  whole  hour  passes,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  13. 

Peculiar  nses  of  the  Present  are : 

{a)  The  AnticipatiTe  Present,  sometimes  fonnd  as  an  emphatic 
snbstitate  for  the  Futore :  as,  '  Ni  propere  fit  qnod  impero, 
yinciri  yos  iam  inbeo,'  if  what  I  command  is  not  done  with 
speed,  I  order  you  to  be  put  in  chains  this  moment,  liy. 
zxxvi.  28. 

(b)  The  Bistoric  Present,  nsed  for  the  Past  in  animated  and  pic- 

turesque narrative:  as,  'Dimisso  senatu,  decemviri  p ro- 
de unt  in  contionem,  abdicantqne  se  magistratu,  ingenti 
hominum  laetitia,'  wh^i  the  senate  broke  up,  the  decemvirs 
go  forth  to  the  assembled  people,  and  resign  office,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  public,^  L.  iii.  54.  The  Historic  Present  is 
commonly  nsed  in  a  Temporal  danse  with  dam,  even  when 
the  Principal  Sentence  is  Past  or  Pntnre :  as,  <  Dam  obse- 
qaor  adolescentibas,  me  senem  esse  som  oblitas,'  in  com- 
plying with  young  men,  I  forgot  that  I  am  old,  C.  de  Or,  iL  4. 

(c)  The  Present  obtains  a  Past  sense  also  when  joined  with  iamdiu 

(dadam,  pridem) :  as,  'lamdadam  video,'  I  have  seen  it 
this  long  time,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  I5.  'lampridem  capio 
Alexandream  visere,'  I  have  been  long  desirous  to  visit  Mex- 
andria,  C.  Att,  ii.  5. 

2.  The  Latin  Perfect  expresses : 

(1)  The  simple  statement  of  a  past  feust  (Aorist):  as,   'Vent, 

vidi,  vici,*  leame,  I  saw,  1  conquered,  Caes. 

(2)  The  statement  of  a  fact  as  complete  at  the  present  moment 

(Present  with  Past  relation)  :  as,  *  Dixi,'  /  have  spoken,  Cic. 
*  Venit  summa  dies,'  the  last  day  is  coTne,  Veig.  Ae,  ii.  324. 

The  Perfect  is  idiomaticallv  nsed : 

{a)  To  express  the  rapid  completion  of  action:  as,  'Page re 
ferae,*  Beasts  have  fled,  Verg.  G,  i.  330. 

{b)  To  express  general  habit:  as,  '(Bege)  amisso  rap  ere  fidem 
constructaqne  mella  diripaere,'  e/ ^^^  queen-bee  is  lost  they 
break  faith  and  pull  down  their  honey  stores,  Verg.  G,  iv.213. 

(c)  Anticipatively,  for  the  Fntore  Perfect:  as,  'Bratus  si  con- 
servatas  erit,  vicimas,'  *if  Brutus  shall  have  been  saved, 
we  have  won  the  day,  C.  Fam,  xii.  6. 

3.  The  Imperfect  expresses : 

(1)  Action  going  on  in  time  past  along  with  other  action  (Past 

with  Present  relation)  :  as,  *  Ibam  forte  Via  Sacra  .  .  . 
accorrit  quidam,'  &c.,  I  was  walking ^by  chance  along  the 
Sacred  Boad  (when)  a  certain  man  ran  up  to  me,  &c.,  Hor. 
Sat,  i.  9.  1. 

(2)  Action  repeated  or  habitaal  in  time  past:  as,  *Noctes  vigi- 

labat  ad  ipsnm  mane,  diem  totum  stertebat,*  he  used 
to  lie  awake  whole  nights  till  daybreak,  and  snore  all  day 
long,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3.  17. 
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4.  The  Pluperfect  expresses  action  past  in  a  time  itself  past,  and 
often  stands  in  connexion  with  other  Tenses :  as,  *  Cum  esset  Demos- 
thenes, mnlti  oratores  magni  et  clari  fuerunt,  et  antea  f  nerant,  nee 
postea  defecemnt,'  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  there  were  many  great  and 
renowned  orators,  and  there  had  been  such  before,  nor  did  they  fail 
afterwards,  C.  Or.  2.  'Postquam  lux  certior  erat,  et  Bomam,  qui 
caedibus  superfuerant,  in  arcem  confugerant,  conticescebatque 
tnmultns,  turn  Tarentinos  conyocari  iubet,'  when  the  light  became 
stronger,  and  the  Romans,  who  had  survived  the  massacre,  had  escaped 
into  the  citad^,  and  the  uproar  was  getting  quiet,  he  then  orders  the 
Tarentines  to  be  convoked,  L.  xxv.  10.* 

5.  The  Simple  Future  expresses  what  its  name  implies,  simple  action 
in  the  Future :  as,  *  Ut  voles  me  esse,  ita  ero,'  /  will  be  as  you  shall 
wish  me  to  be.  Plant.  Pseud,  i.  3.  It  is  often  used  as  a  polite  Impe- 
rative: as,  *Quod  superest,  puerum  Ciceronem  curabis  et  amabis,' 
for  the  rest,  please  to  treat  young  Cicero  with  care  and  affection,  C.  Att. 
iv.  7.     See  Hor.  Epist.  i.  18.  37-40. 

6.  The  Future  Perfect  expresses  action  to  be  fulfilled  in  Fnture  time: 
as,  *  Qui  Antonium  oppresserit,  is  bellum  confecerit,*  he,  who 
shall  have  crushed  Jntonius,  wiU  have  finished  the  war,  G.  Fam.  x.  20. 
It  may  be  connected  with  the  Simple  Future,  or  used  for  the  Simple 
Future,  with  a  view  to  emphasis:  as,  'Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita 
metes,'  09  vou  shall  have  sown,  so  will  you  reap,  C.  de  Or,  ii.  65.  '  Quid 
inventum  sit,  paulo  post  videro,'  what  has  been  discovered,  I  shall  very 
soon  see,  C.  Ac.  ii.  24.  *  A,  si  pergis,  abiero,*  nay,  if  you  go  on,  I 
shall  be  off,  Ter.  Ad.  i.  2.  47. 

7.  As  respects  the  Future  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (acturus  sum, 
foi,  &c.),  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  its  Tenses  are  called 
Present,  Perfect,  &c.,  according  to  the  forms  of  its  Verb  sum,  and  that 
the  general  distinctions  between  such  Tenses  apply  to  them,  but  not  the 
idiomatic  uses. 

Note. — ^Verbs  and  phrases  expressing  duty,  necessity,  propriety,  possi- 
bility, &c.,  are  idiomatically  put  in  the  Inmcative  Tenses  of  past  time, 
to  express  that  it  was  proper  or  possible  at  that  time  to  do  something 
which  in  fact  was  not  done:  as,  '  Omnibus  eum  contumeliis  onerasti, 
quem  patris  loco  colere  debebas,'  you  have  loaded  with  every  insult 
one  whom  you  ought  to  have  revered  as  a  father,  C.  FhU.  ii.  38.  *  Ad 
mortem  duci  te  iam  pridem  oportebat,'  you  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  dragged  to  death,  C.  in  Cat,  i.  1.     'leci  fundamenta  reipublicae 


^  A  Roman,  writing  a  letter,  arranged  the  Tenses  with  reference  to  the  time  when 
the  letter  would  be  received.  Hence  many  facts,  which  to  the  writer  were  Present, 
are  stated  as  Fast  in  regard  to  the  receiver.  And  other  facts,  which  to  the  writer 
were  Past,  are  stated  in  the  Pluperfect,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Bngligh  practice 
being  different,  a  Roman  letter  must  be  translated  not  literally,  but  into  our  idiom : 
as, '  Pridie  Idus  haec  scripsi  ante  lucem.  Eo  die  apud  Pomponium  in  eius  nnptiis 
eram  cenaturus,'  /  have  toritten  this  b^ore  daybreal  on  the  dap  before  the  Jdes.  I 
am  going  to  dine  mth  Pomponius  to-day  at  his  wedding,  0.  Q.  F.  ii.  8.  » Nihil 
habebam  quod  scriberem  :  nequeenim  novi  quicquam  audieram,  etadtuas 
omnes  rescripseram  pridie,*  /  hate  nothing  to  torite  abottt:  for  I  hate  heard  no 
news,  and  I  replied  to  all  your  letters  yesterday^  C.  Att.  tx.  10.  But  matters  which  will 
remain  present  to  the  receiver,  are  stated  in  the  Present :  as, '  Ego  hie  cogito  com- 
morari,  quoad  me  reficiam,*  /  think  of  remaining  here  whilst  I  am  recruiting  mff 
health,  0.  Fam,  vii.  26. 
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serins  quam  d^cnit,'  /  laid  the  foundations  of  the  commonwedttk  at  a 
later  time  than  I  should  have  done,  G.  Phil,  r.  1 1.  '  Haec  tecum  coram 
malneram,'  1  would  rather  have  discussed  these  things  with  you  face  to 
face,  C.  Fam,  rii.  3.  *Qaanto  melius  fnerat  promissnm  patris  non 
esse  servatnm/  how  mvch  better  had  it  been  that  the  father's  promise  had 
not  been  kept,  C.  Off.  Hi.  25.  *Hie  tamen  hanc  mecimi  pot  eras 
requiescere  noctem/  yet  you  mighi  have  rested  here  with  me  this  night, 
Verg.  B.  i.  80.  So  in  Periphiastic  constmction,  both  Future  and 
CrerandiYe:  as,  'Romani  Foenos  depoposcemnt,  qni  Sagnntnm  oppng- 
nassent;  deditos  nltimis  cmciatibns  affectnri  fuernnt/  the  Bomans 
demanded  those  Carthaginians  who  had  besieged  Saguntum;  they  vjotdd 
have  executed  them,  tf  surrendered,  with  the  uttermost  tortures,  L.  zxi. 
44.  '  Non  Asiae  nomen  obiciendnm  Morenae  fait,'  Murena  should 
not  have  been  reproached  with  the  mention  of  Asia,  C.  p.  Mur,  5. 
Analogous  to  tbis  is  the  idiom  in  the  phrases,  longnm  est,  possum: 
as,  'Longum  est  mulorum  perse^  utilitates  et  asinorum,'  it  were 
tedious  to  detail  the  advantages  of  mules  and  asses,  C.  N.  D.  ii  64. 
'Possum  persequi  multa  oblectamenta  rerum  rusticarum ;  sed  ea  ipsa 
quae  dixi  ^isse  sentio  longiora,'  I  might  detail  the  many  delights  of 
farming  operations;  but  even  what  I  have  said  I  fed  to  have  been  rather 
tedious,  G.  Cat.  M.  16. 

II.  Imferatitb  Tenses. 

1.  The  Imperative  has  two  Tense-forms,  of  "which  the  Present  has 
only  the  second  Persons ;  the  Future  has  both  the  second  and  third 
Persons.  The  Present  entreatc  as  well  as  commands ;  the  Future  gene- 
rally commands,  being  especially  used  in  legal  fonnularies :  as,  *  Quura 
fEiciam  vitula  pro  frugibus,  ipse  venito,*  when  I  shall  he  sacrificing  a 
calf  for  the  crops,  you  must  come  ymirsdf,  Verg.  B.  iii.  77.  *  Mortilnm 
in  urbe  ne  sepelito,'  thou  shalt  not  bury  a  dead  man  in  the  city, 
C.  Leg.  ii.  58.  *Divis  omnibus  pontifices,  singulis  flamines  sun  to  ; 
virginesque  Yestales  in  urbe  custodiunto  ignran  foci  publici  sem- 
pitemum,'  all  gods  in  common  must  have  pontifices,  each  partvcvtar  god 
afiaTtum;  and  the  Vestal  virgins  in  the  city  must  guard  for  ever  the  fire 
of  the  public  hearth,  C.  Leg.  ii.  20.  The  Present  borrows  the  third 
Persons,  with  the  first  Person  Plural,  from  the  Conjunctive  Mood. 

2.  A  Periphrasis  of  the  exhorting  Imperative  is  made  by  fac,  fac  ut, 
cura  ut,  velim„with  Subjunctive,  and  by  memento  with  Subjunctive  or 
Infinitive ;  and  a  Periphrasis  of  the  forbidding  Imperative  by  fac  ne, 
cave,  nolim,  with  Subjunctive ;  or  by  noli,  parce,  mitte,  omitte,  absiste, 
fuge,  &c.,  with  Infinitive :  as,  'Magnum  fac  animum  habeas,'  mind  you 
have  a  lofty  spirit,  C.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  5.  'Aequam  memento  rebus  in 
arduis  servare  mentem,'  you  must  remember  to  keep  an  even  mind  in 
difficult  circumstances,  Hor.  C.  ii.  3.  1.  *Cave  facias,'  beware  of 
doing  it,  C.  Att.  xiii.  33.  *Hoc  nolim  me  iocari  putes,*  I  would 
not  have  you  think  I  say  this  in  jest,  C.  Fam.  ix.  1 6.  '  N  o  1  i  t  e  id  v  e  1 1  e, 
quod  fieri  non  potest,'  do  not  wish  what  cannot  be,  C.  PhU.  vii.  9. 
*Mitte  sectari  rosa  quo  locorum  sera  moretiir,'  search  not  in  what 
spot  the  rose  lingers  late,  Hor.  C.  i.  38.  3.  *  Vos  timere  absistite,' 
cease  ye  to  fear,  Phaedr.  iii.  2.  18. 

3.  Ne  with  Present  Imperative  (ne  crede,  ne  credite,  Verg.)  belongs 
*o  poetry  only :  ne  credideris,  ne  credideritis,  do  not  believe,  may  be 

3d  in  prose  or  poetry. 
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III.  CowjTJNcnvB  Tenses. 

The  distinctions  between  the  Indicatiye  Tenses  apply  to  the  Con- 
jnnctiye;  the  chief  peculiarity  being  that  the  Perfect  CoinimctiTe  is 
elegantly  used  in  its  pure  form,  to  affirm,  dony,  or  forbid  with  nrbanity 
and  moderation :  as,  'Bruti  indicium,  pace  tua  dizerim,  longe  ante- 
pono  tno,'  the  jvdgmjeniof  Brutus^  let  ine  say  it  with  your  leave,  I  far 
prefer  to  yours,  C.  T,  D.  v.  5.  *  Nil  ego  contnlerim  iucnndo  sanna 
amico/  nothing  would  I  in  my  senses  compare  with  a  pleasant  friend, 
Hor.  A  i:  6.  44. 

lY.  The  distinction  between  the  Indicatiye  and  Con  jnnctiye  Moods 
has  been  already  noticed ;  also  that  between  the  two  uses  of  the  Con- 
juDctive,  Pure  and  Snbjunctiye :  see  §  37.    See  likewise  §  1S4.  67 

The  theoiy  of  the  Moods  belongs  to  the  Second  Part  of  Syntax  (the  Ez- 
DoctHne  of  Compound  Sentences)  ;    but  as  reading  and  translating  •"»?!«• 
siiould  not  only  go  side  by  side  with  theoiy,  but  even  anticipate  it  in  jjood*, 
some  measure,  a  series  of  sentences  is  here  giron  for  the  Studenfs  Teiucs, 
observation,  illustrating  the  use  of  Tenses,  Moods,  &c.,  taken  separately  ^- 
uud  in  connection  with  one  another. 

A,  ExAMFi.Es  OF  Iin)iCA'rrvs  and  iMPESATiyE  Moods. 


lego 

Iread 

quidjigis? 

V}hat  are  you  doing  ? 

lego 

lam  reading 

lege  sis 

reac?,  if  you  please 

lego 

I  do  read 

ismdiu  lego 

I  have  bem  reading  a  long  while 

quid  fades  ? 

vjhat  mil  you  do  ? 

legam 

I  shall  read 

leges  Uiadem 

yoxi,  win  read  the  Uiad,  I  hope  — 

pray,  read  the  Iliad 

legam 

I  will  read  it 

cum  legero  semel 

ttAcB  I  shall  have  read  it  once 

relege  sodes 

read  it  again,  pray 

relegito 

you  must  read  it  again 

ne  de  manibus  deposueris  ante- 

quam  legeris 
do  not  put  it  out  of  your  hands 

before  you  have  read  it 


quid  agebas  heri  ? 

what  were  you  doing  yesterday? 

legebam 

/  was  reading 

quid  agebas  ruri  ? 

what  did  you  do  in  the  country  ? 

legebam 

/  used  to  read 

legebam  dum  lux  erat 
I  read  while  it  was  light 

legere  te  iusseram 
/  told  you  to  read 

logebcom 
/  did  read 

legeres  Iliodem 

yoji  should-  have  read  the  Iliad 

logi  heri 

/  read  it  yesterday 

leglstine  Iliad  em  ? 
have  you  read  the  Iliad  ? 

legi 

/  have  read  it 

legere  debuisti 

you  ought  to  have  read  it 

legi 

/  did  read  it 

legeram  antequam  iusseras  1 

ante  legeram  quam  iussisti  / 

J  had  read  it  hrfore  you  told  me 
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B.  Examples  of  the  Independemt  Conjunctivb  Mood. 
Potential  and  Conditional  Senses.' 


quaerat  quispiam  .  .  . 
same  one  may  ask  .  .  . 
mimm  fortasse  rideatur 
perhaps  it  inay  seem  wonderful 
pace  tua  dixerim 
I  would  say  with  your  leave 
hoc  pro  certo  affirms verim 
this  lean  certainly  aver 

velim  tecum  esse 
Ishovld  like  to  be  with  you 

nolim  te  abire 

I  would  not  have  you  go  away 


itaamicos  pares 

thus  you  may  get  friends 

dixerit  aliquis 
some  one  may  say 

noUem  id  factum 

Icoidd  wish  it  had  not  happened 

mall  em  aliud  factum 
Iwotdd  rather  something  else  had 
happened 

crederes  victos 

you  would  have  supposed  them  van- 
quished 


Dubitatiye  Sense. 


faTeastnhosti? 
must  you  favour  a  foe  ? 

quid  faciam? 
what  can  I  do? 
what  must  I  do? 

Concessive  Sense, 
naturam  expellas  farca  ne'fuer it  sapiens 


qnidfacerem? 

what  could  {should)  Idol 

what  should  I  have  done  ? 

quid  fecisset? 

what  should  (would)  he  have  done  ? 


you  may  drive  out  nature  with  a 
pitc/ffbrk 

fuerit  sapiens 
suppose  he  were  wise 


suppose  he  were  not  wise 
f  u  i  s  s  e  t  anceps  f ortuna 
fortune  might  have  been  doubtful 


di  bene  vertanti 
Heaven  prosper  it  / 

yaleant  cives  mei ! 

may  my  countrymen  flourish  ! 

moriar  si  vera  non  loquor! 
may  I  die^  if  I  speak  not  truth  ! 


Optative  Sense. 

ne  vivam  si  aliter  loquor  ac  sen- 

tio! 
may  I  not  live,  if  I  speak  other  than 

I  think  ! 


ita  vivam  ut  te  amo ! 

so  may  /  live  as  I  love  you  ! 

upon  my  life  I  love  you! 


-Hortative  Sense. 


imitemur  bonos 
let  us  imitate  the  good 
we  should  imitate  the  good 
desinant  farere 
let  them  cease  to  rave 
they  should  cease  to  rave 


rem  tuam  curares 

you  should  have  been  minding  your 

ynun  business 
mortem  pugnans  oppetisset 
he  should  have  died  fighting 


*  No  dear  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  Potential  and  Conditional  uses. 
Theoretically  every  Potential  example  of  this  Mood  may  be  treated  as  the  Apodosls 
«  a  Condition.    8ee  { la^,  note. 
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C.  Examples  op  thh  Conjunctivk  Mood  used  Subjxticctitslt. 


acciditnt  aegrotem 
U  happens  t£it  I  am  sick 

fiebat  at  aegrotarem) 
eTenitat  aegrotarem > 
itfeU  out  that  I  was  sick 

necesse  est  eas   i 
necesse  erit  eas  J 
you  must  go 
opus  est  ut  eas  \ 
oportet  eas  i 

a  behoves  you  to  go 

opuserat  ut  ires  ) 
oportuit  ires  > 
it  behoved  you  to  go 

metuo  ne  eas 
I  fear  you  mil  go 
metaebam  ne  ires 
I  feared  you  would  go 

metuo  ut  eas 

I  fear  you  are  not  going 

metuebam  ut  i  r  e  s 

1  feared  you  were  not  going 

cuia  ut  eas  \ 
£iceas  > 
mind  you  go 

sine  eamus 
suffer  us  to  go 

orout  eas 

/  beg  that  you  go 

oiayiutireB 

/  begged  you  would  go 

utinameas! 

0  that  you  may  go  ! 

utinam  ires ! 

0  that  you  would  go  I 

utinam  ne  ivisses  I 

0  that  you  had  not  gone/ 
Bciocur  yeniat 

/  krtow  why  he  comes 

scio  cur  venerit 

1  know  why  he  came 

sciebam  cur  yeniret 
Ikneu)  why  he  came 
sciebam  cur  yenisset 
I  knew  why  he  had  come 
non  tarn  amens  est  ut  eat 
he  is  not  so  mad  as  to  go 


non  tarn  amens  fuit  ut  iret 
he  was  not  so  mad  as  to  go 

edo  ut  yiyam 

I  eat  that  I  may  live 

yiyebant  ut  ed  erent 

they  lived  that  they  might  eat 

laudant  me  quod  earn 
theypraiu  me  because  I  go 

laudant  me  quod  ierim 
they  praise  me  because  I  wetit 

laudabant  me  quod  irem 
they  praised  me  because  I  went 

laudabant  me  quod  i  t  i  s  s  e  m 
they  praised  me  because  I  had  gone 

laudabunt  me  quod  iturus  sim 
th^  will  praise  me  for  being  €d>out  to 

ffo 
quae  cum  ita  sint,  ibo 
since  this  is  the  case,  I  will  go 

quae  cum  ita  essent,  iyi 
since  this  was  the  case,  I  went 

aegrotabam  cum  irem 
I  was  ill  when  1  went 

conyfldui  cum  iyissem 
I  got  well  when  I  had  gone 

exspectadum  redeam 
wait  till  I  return 

nusquam  ibo  antequam  rede  at 
IwUlgo  nowhere  before  he  returns 

ut  peccayerit,  cams  est  tamen 
though  he  has  sinned,  yet  he  is  dear 

quamyis  peccasset,  cams  fuit 
though  he  had  sinned,  he  was  dear 

clamas  tanquam  surdus  sim 
you  bawl,  as  though  I  were  deaf 

clamabas  quasi  surdus  essem 
you  were  bawling,  as  if  I  had  been 
deaf 

emo  libros  quos  legam 
/  buy  books  to  read 

emi  libros  quos  legerem 
/  bought  books  to  read 

non  is  sum  qui  te  deseram 
/  am  not  one  to  forsake  you 

non  is  fuit  qui  medesereret 
he  was  not  one  to  forsake  me 
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quis  est  quin  Heat  aliquando? 
who  is  there  that  weeps  not  some- 
times? 

nemo  fait  quin  fleret 
there  was  no  one  but  wept 

nihil  dubito  quin  gaudeant 
/  have  no  doubt  titey  r^oice 

non  dubitabam  quin  gauderent 
/  had  no  doubt  they  rtgoiced 

nihil  obstat  quominus  earn 
nothing  hinders  me  from  going 

per  me  stetit  quominus  ires 
/  was  the  cause  of  your  not  going 

vetitus  est  ne  iret 
he  was  forbidden  to  go 

dubito  an  venim  sit 
/  doubt  it  may  be  true 

neseio  an  verum  sit 
/  rather  think  it  is  true 

felicem  esse  puto  qui  rei  nullius 

indigeat 
/  consider  him  to  be  happy  who 

wants  nothing 

ais  te  cum  redeam  adfuturum 
i^u  say  you  will  be  present  when  I 
return 


ait  se  cum  redierim  adfuturum 
he  says  he  will  be  present  when  I 
have  returned 

aicbant  se  cum  rediissem  adfore 
tkey  said  they  would  be  present  whe^i 
I  had  returned 

uego  quicquam  esse  utile,  quod  oon 

sit  honestum 
I  say  that  nothing  is  expedient,  which 

is  not  moraUy  right 

aedes  quas  emisset  exomari  iussit 
he  ordered  the  house  which  he  had 
bought  to  be  decorated 

exprobratur  mihi  quod  Uiadem  non- 

dum  legerim 
/  am  reproached  with  not  having  yet 

read  the  Iliad 

exprobratum  est  mihi  quod  Uiadem 

nondum  legissem 
/  was  reproached  with  having  not 

yet  read  the  Biad 

Themistocles  noctu  ambulabat,quod 
somnum  capere  non  posset 

Themistocles  used  to  walk  by  night , 
because  {he  said)  he  cotdd  not 
sleep 


J),  Examples  of  Pure  and  SxTSJiiNcnyE  Uses  in  Combination. 


velim  rescribas 

/  should  wish  you  to  write  back 

rellem  adesses 

I  could  wish  you  were  here 

noUem  accidisset 

I  could  wish  it  ftad  not  happened 

mallem  quidvis  faceres 

/  ivould  rather  you  did  anything 

mallem  alitor  fecisset 
I  would  rather  he  had  done  other' 
vnse 

quidvis  potius  paterer,  quam  men- 
tirer 

I  would  suffer  anything  rather  than 
tell  a  falsehood 

praestos  quod  receperis 
you  should  perform  what  you  have 
undertaken 


praesfaret  quod  recepisset 

he  should  perform  what  he  had  un- 
dertaken 

quis  miretur  quod  homines  liberi 
servire  nolint  ? 

who  can  say  he  wonders  that  free 
men  do  not  wish  to  be  slaves  ? 

eam  si  iubeas         \ 

earn  si  iusseris        [ 

ierim  si  iusseris     f 

I  shall  go  if  you  bid  me 

irem  si  inheres 

I  would  go  if  you  bade  me 

ivissem  si  iussisscs 

I  would  have  gone,  had  you  told 
me 

non  iturus  cspem,  nisi  tu  iussisses 
I  should  not  havi  been  alnrnt  to  go, 
unless  you  had  bidden  me 
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non  eondum  esset  mihi,  nisi  tu  irent  quo  yellent 

iuberes  they  might  go  whither  they  wnUd 

I  should  not  have  to  go,  ifgou  did    yiderent  ouid  sibi  &dendam  esset 

not  bid  me  they  should  consider  what  they  had 

eant  quo  velint  to  do. 

let  them  go  where  they  will 

E.  Examples  of  the  Vbbb  IxFiKm. 


legere  utile  est 
to  read  is  useful 

libmm  legere  coepi 

I  have  begun  to  read  the  book 

memini  me  legere 

/  rcTnember  that  I  once  read 

I  rememher  that  I  used  to  read 

aio  me  legisse 

/  sw/  that  I  have  read 

memineram  me  legisse 
/  remembered  that  I  had  read 

dixi  me  legisse 

/  said  that  I  had  read 

Tideor  mihi  lecturus  esse 
/  think  I  am  going  to  read 

aio  me  lecturum  esse 
I  say  that  I  will  read 

aiebam  me  leetnrum  esse 
I  said  that  I  would  read 

aiebam  me  lecturum  fuisse 
/  said  that  I  would  have  read 

putor  lecturus  fuisse 

it  is  twjpfosed  /should  have  read 

legendum  est  nobis 
we  must  read 

oonsuetudo  legendi 
the  habit  of  reading 

cupidus  sum  legendi 
/  am  desirous  of  reading 

aptus  est  legendo 
aptns  est  ad  legendum 
he  is  fit  for  reading 

inter  legendum 

in  the  course  of  reading 

oblector  legendo 

/  amuse  myself  with  reading 

in  legendo  versbr 
lam  engaged  in  reading 


} 


legi  libroe  utile  est 

it  is  useful  that  books  be  read 

liber  legi  ooepit 

the  book  has  b^un  to  be  read 

memini  libmm  legi 

I  remember  the  book  being  read 

aio  librum  lectum  esse 

/  say  that  the  book  has  been  read 

memineratn  librum  lectum  esse 
/  remetr^ered  the  book  had  been  read 

dixi  librum  lectum  esse 

I  said  that  the  book  had  been  read 

dicitur  liber  lectus  esse 

the  book  is  said  to  have  been  read 

aio  libros  lectum  iri  ) 

aio  futurumut  libri  legantur ) 
/  say  the  books  are  going  to  be  read 

aiebam  fore  ut  libri  legerentur 
/  said  that  the  books  would  be  read 

aiebam  futurum  fuisse  ut  libri 

legerentur 
/  sa^  the  books  would  have  been  read 


legendus  est  liber 
the  book  must  be  read 

cupido  librorum  legendorum 
the  desire  of  reading  books 

cupidus  sum  libri  legendi 
lam  desirous  of  reading  the  hook 

aptus  est  libris  legendis  \ 
aptus  est  ad  libros  legendos  > 
he  is  fitted  for  reading  books 


oblector  libris  legendis 

I  amuse  myself  with  reading  books 

in  libris  legendis  versor 
/  am  engaged  in  reading  books 
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60  lectnm  Iliadein 
lamffomg  to  read  iheUmd 

lectnriiB  Bom  Diadem 
lam  abotU  to  read  tie  liiad 


libmm  nniciiiqiie  legendnm 
a  book  to  be  read  by  ewrybody 

libmm  atilem  lectn 
a  book  uaeful  to  read 

T)\»Apm  legens  oblector  Biade  lecta  gaudeo 

lam  charmed  m  reading  tie  Iliad    I  rejoice  in  iavimg  read  the  Hiad 

F,  ExAHFUS  ILLITSnATDrO  THB  COHSBCOTIOir  OF  TeRSBS.* 

L 


(l)qii0r&nB 
you  complain 

qnerar-is  (e) 
you  may  eomjUma 

querer-is  (e) 
you  foiU  complain 

qa6fltii8  eria  \ 
qnestns  fderis  i 
you  fDill  have  complained 

qnestiia  sia 

qneatos  faeiia 

you  may  have  complained 

qaestnma  es  (sis,  &c.) 
you  are  {may  be,  &c.)  about  to 
compiain 


(2)  querebar-is  (e) 

you  toere  compUdning 

qnestus  es 
y(yu  complained 

qaestns  eras 

you  had  complained 

quererer-is  (e) 
you  would  complctin 

qnestus  esses 

you  would  have  complained 

qnestams  eras 

you  were  about' to  complain 


'  qaod  te  deseram 
that  I  forsake  you 

quod  te  deaernerim 
that  I  have  forsaken  you 
quod  te  deseirtcmis  sim 
that  I  am  about  to  forsake  you 
quod  tai  memor  non  sim 
that  I  am  not  mindful  of  you 
qaod  tai  memor  non  faerim 
that  I  have  not  been  mindfulofyou 
quod  tai  memor  non  fdtams  sim 
that  I  shall  not  be  mindful  of  you 
quod  tibi  non  succurram 
that  I  do  not  succour  you 
quod  tibi  non  succurrerim 
that  I  have  not  succoured  you 
quod  tibi  non  succursuros  sim 
\  that  lam  not  about  to  succour  you 

quod  te  desererem 
that  I  was  forsaking  you 
quod  te  deseruissem   ' 
that  I  had  forsaken  you 
quod  te  deserturus  for  em 
that  I  was  about  to  forsake  you 
quod  tui  memor  non  ess  em 
that  I  was  not  mindful  of  you 
quod  tui  memor  non  fuissem 
that  I  had  not  been  mindful  of  you 
quod    tui    memor    non     ftiturus 

essem 
that  I  was  not  going  to  be  mincfful 

of  you 

quod  tibi  non  succurrerem 
that  I  did  not  succour  you 
quod  tibi  non  succurrissem 
that  I  had  not  succoured  you 
quod  tibi  non  suocursuros  for  em 
^  that  I  did  not  mean  to  succour  you 


*  The  General  Rule  of  Conaecution  is :   (a)  Preaent  and  Fntore  Tenses  in  the 
^ilnolpal  Bentenoe  are  followed  in  a  Dependent  Claaae  by  Present  or  Perf eisfc  iVnaM  • 


)  Pait  Tenaes  by  Impexfeat  or  PInperf eot  Tenses. 
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n. 

(1)  OTant;  orent  /  ne  se  deBeram 

orabimt ;  oratnri  sunt  j   ut  sui  memor  sim 

oiaverint;  oranto  '  at  sibi  sacenrram 


(2)  orabant;  orarent  /  ne  se  desererem 

oraTemnt;  oraturi  erant       \   nt  sni  memor  essem 


(ne  Be  a 
nt  sni  1 
w^^.w , —  at  sibi  0iiceiirrerem 

Note. — ^In  one  constraction  the  Pore  Latin  Conjonctire  has  been  hero 
rendered  bj  an  English  Aaziliary  Verb  IndieoHtfe,  This  constrac- 
tion is  earn  si  inbeas,  or  earn  si  iosseris,  or  ierim  si  iasseris,  /  shall 
ffo  if  you  bid  me.  It  is  so  rendered  in  the  belief  that  no  other  English 
form  expresses  so  well  the  Latin  meaning.  See  Plant.  THn,  i.  2. 148, 
'  si  taceas  loquar ' ;  which  is  evidently  rendered  with  more  precision, 
*%fyou  will  be  silent,  I  shall  (tnU)  speak/  than  *  if  you  would  be  silent, 
I  shotdd  (would)  speak.*  English  has  no  form  for  the  exact  shade  of 
doabt  conyeyed  by  the  doable  Present  Gonjnnctive ;  bnt  its  Indicative 
forma,  shall,  will,  come  nearer  to  that  shade  than  the  CoiyunctiTe  forms, 
should,  would. 

The  four  classes  of  Particles  are  nearly  related  to  each 
other.  tlolea. 

Prepositions  are  Adverbs  which  take  Nonn-cases ;  and  many  can  be 
nsed  as  pare  Adverbs  withoat  Case :  while  on  the  other  hand  some 
Adverbs  (as  procnl)  take  Cases  occasionally.  Conjanctions  are  in  the 
nature  of  Adverbs  which  link  words  and  sentences ;  and  while  many 
words,  osoally  treated  as  .Conjanctions  (as  etiam,  qaoque),  are  more 
jastly  considered  Adverbs,  many  Adverbs  (as  Interrogatives  used 
obliqnely,  and  Relative  Particles)  are  also  aSed  Coijanccionally.  Inter- 
jections are  Adverbs  which  hang  loose  on  sentences;  thongh  some  re- 
semble Prepositions  by  taking  a  Noon-case. 

69 

The  relations  expressed  by  Adverbs  are  too  various  and    Ad- 
subtle  to  be  classed  perfectly.     The  chief  are  :  Place ;  Time ;   ▼•»*•• 
Number;    Order;    Manner;    Degree;    Quantity;    Quality; 
Affirmation;  Negation,    v.    ,- 

The  Interrogative  Pronominal  Adverbs,  to  which  various  Particles 
correlatively  respond,  represent : 

1.  Place: 

abi?  where?  quorsum?  whitherward? 

qao?  whither?  qaatenos?  how  far? 
qna  ?  in  which  way  ? 

2.  Time: 

qoando?  when?  qaousqae?  how  far? 

•  qoamdiu  ?  how  long  ?      quoad  ?  until  when  ? 
Also  qoam  dadam  ?  qaam  pridem  ?  how  long  ago  ? 

3.  Number: 

quoties?  (or  quotiens  ?)  how  many  times?  how  often? 

i2 
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4.  Manner  {how  ?) : 

quomodo?  quemadmodum ?  qui?  ut? 

5.  Degree  (how?): 

quam? 

6.  Quantity: 

quantum  ?  how  much  f   quantulum  ?  how  litUe  f 

7.  Quality  (in  what  sort  of  way  ?) : 

qualiter  ? 

8.  Cause  (why?  wherefore?)  : 

quare?  cur?  quamobrem? 

The  following  Table  contaLns  most  of  the  Pronominal  and 
Primitive  Adverbs,  with  others  in  ordinary  use,  and  samples 
of  the  classes  derived  from  Nouns  and  Verbs. 

The  Dual  Adverbs  derived  from  uter  have  an  asterisk. 


1.  Adverbs  of  Place : 

(1)  Ubi? 


ubinam  ? 
*utrubi  ? 

ibi,  illic,  istic 

hie 

hie  illie 

inibi 

ibidem 

alibi 

alicubi;   -ubi* 

uspiam 

usquam 

ubiubi 

ubicumque 

ubivis 

nbilibet 
*utrulibet 
*utrubique 
*neutrubi 

nusquajn 

passim 

ubique;  nusquam 
non 


where  ? 

in  which  place? 

there* 

here 

here  and  there 

therein 

in  the  aatne  place 

elsewhere 

anywhere 

anywhere^ 

anywhere  at  aH^ 

wheresoever 

It 
where  you  will 


tf 


n 


in  either  place 
in  both  places 
in  neither  place 
nowhere 
everywhere 


a 


prope 
procul 


near 
aloof  afar 


Where  ? 

comminus 

eminus 

ante 

post;  pone 

circa ;  circum 

cis;  eitra 

ultra 

contra 

iuxt-a  (-im) 

intra 

extra 

siq)er 

Bubter 

supra 

infra 

supeme 

inferne 

foris 

peregre 

praesto 

ruri* 

dom^ 

humi 

belli;  militiae 


dose  at  hand 
far  off 
infront 
behind 
around 
on  this  side 
beyond 
over  against 
ac^oining 
within 
without 
above 
beneath 
above    • 
below 
above 
behw 
abroad 

in  foreign  parts 
at  hand 
in  the  country 
at  home 
on  the  ground 
'  at  the  wars 


*  The  distinctions  between  the  Particles  ibi,  illic,  istic,  hie ;  inde,  illinc,  istinc, 
hinc ;  eo,  illuc,  istac,  hnc,  &c.,  correspond  to  ihe  distinctions  between  their  Pro- 
nouns is,  ille,  iste,  hie.    In  the  series  of  time,  nunc  corresponds  to  hio,  tnnc  to  is. 

*  The  Indefinites  -nbi  -nnde  -quo  -qna  -qnando  belong  to  the  Indefinite  Prononn 
qnis,  qui,  being  chiefly  used  with  Particles,  as  si-c-nbi,  si-c-nnde,  siquo,  &c., 
ne-c-ubi,  ne-c-nnde,  neqnando,  &c.,  where  ubi,  unde,  resume  the  c  of  the  Belfttiye. 

"  Uspiam,  quoplam,  &c.,  are  used,  like  quispiam,  in  affirmative  clauses;  usquam, 
qnoqnam,  &c.,  like  quisqnam,  in  negative  or  dcbitative  clauses. 

*  These  are  Locative  Coses  of  Nouns. 
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inde 

iUiiM^  illim 

istinc,  istim 

hinc 

Uneinde 

hineillinc 

in£dein 

aiiimde 

aliconde,  -undo 

nndeonde 

nndecamque 

nnde"?is 

mxielibet 


qnonam? 
*utro? 
eo 

illuc ;  fflo 
istuc;  isto 
hue 

hue  illuc 
eodem 
alio 

aliquo;  -quo 
quopiam 
quoquam 
quoquo 

quocumque 
quovis 


(2)  Unde?     Whence? 

thence  undique 

n  *atriinqa6 

jt  intus 

hence  intriiueeiui 

this  side  and  thai   extiixuecDfl 

tf        ff        „       desnper 
from  someplace      subtus 
from  another  place  penitos 
from  someplace      fanditiui 
from  whatever  pi.    ladicitus 

„     stirpitas 
tohence  you  will      caelitus 

divinitas 


from  all  sides 
from  both  sides 
from  within,within 


tt 


Jromwiihout 
from  above 
from  beneath 
from  within    '\  ^ 
from  the  base     ^ 
from  the  roots  \^ 


I 


>f 


from  heaven 
from  the  deity 


(3)  Quo? 

whither? 

to  which  place  ? 

thither 


ff 


f  f 
hither 


hither  and  thither 
to  the  same  place 
to  another  place 
soTnewhither 


11 


anywhither  at  all 
whithersoever 


a. 


iUorsum 
istorsum 
horsum 
aUorsum 

aliquor8-um(-us) 
quoquo  versus 
*^tp(]que  rersum 
iiitror8-uin(-iis) 
sflrsum 

deops-um 


whither  you  wUl 

Quors-um(us) 
thitherward 


Whither  ? 

quolibet 
♦utTOvis 
♦utroque 
*neutro 

citro 

iiltro» 

ultro  citroqae 

intro 

poiio 

retro 

foras 

quousque  ? 

usque 

eo  usque 

susque  deque 


wldther  you  will 


n 


f» 


tf 


ft 


hitherward 

to  another  quarter 

to  some  quarter 

to  whatever  quarter 

towards  ea^  qu, 

inwards 

upwards 

downwards 


to  both  places 
to  neither  place 
to  this  side 
to  yon  side* 
to  and  fro 
to  within 
forward 
backward 
out  of  doors 
how  far? 
all  the  way 
that  far 
up  and  down 

7     Whitherward? 

sursum  deorsum  up  and  down 
pror8-um(-u8)      straightforwards 
retrors-um(-us)  backwards 
rurs-um(-us)        back,  again 
8eor8-um(-UB)      apart 
exadvers-us(-um)oi«r  against 
dextrorsum         to  the  right 
flinistrors-um     to  the  left 
pessum,  to    ruin:  (pessum  irea 
perire:  pessumdare  »  perdere) 


^^nam  ? 
f^.  ilia,  iliac 

eadem 


(4)  Qua?    By  which  way? 

by  which  way  ? 
that  wa*f 
this  way 
the  same  way 


another  way 
any  way^aome  way 
any  way  at  all 
a  certain  way 

!  ^tro  (root  nl-8)  properly  means  to  yon  tide  :  idiomatically  it  gains  these  senses : 
^^'*9  further,  yet  further,  without  instigation,  o//ree  motion. 


alia 

aliqua,  -qua 
quaquam 
quadam 
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qnaqiia 

quacamqiiA 

qnaTis 

qualibet 
*utTavis 
*utrJUibet 


eatenns 

hactemis 

aliqnateniu 


n  n 


handqimquam  by  no  means 

neqnaqnam  „    „       „ 

amywmf$fouwUl    recta  straight  on 

n        tf        1}       deztza  by  the  right  road 

either  way  smifitra  by  the  left  road 


t» 


» 


b.  Qnatenus?     How  far? 

that  far,  so  far      qaadamtenos       to  a  certain  extent 
thus  far  usquequaque        universally 

to  some  extent 


2.  Adrerbs  of  Time : 


(1)  Quando?     When? 

when? 
then 


now 
even  then 


ff 


r> 


ecquando? 

torn;  tunc 

mmc 

etiamtum 

iamtmn 

etianmnin^nanc)  even  now 

deinde,  dein        thereqfter 

exinde,  exin  „ 

abhinc.  dehinc    henceforth 

simul  at  this  same  time 

alias  at  another  time 

aliqnando  -quando  at  any  time 

inteidum  from  time  to  time 

nnquain  ever 

nunquam  never 

nonnimquam       sometimes 

mmqiiain  non      always 

qnandocumque    whenever 

quandoque 

quondam 

olim 

modo 

cito 

actutom 

confestim 

continuo 

eztemplo 

ilico 

ilicet 

protenus 

fltatim 


»» 


sometime  or  other 


t> 


>t 


noWf  lately i  soon 
quickly 
instantly 
in  a  trice 
directly 
on  the  moment 
at  once 
straiahtway 
forthwith 
immediately 
quam  piimum      as  soon  as  possible 
interim,  interea  meanwhile 
obiter  in  passing 

repente  suddenly 

Bubito  » 

saepe  often 


persaepe 

nsque* 

peiipetoo 

semper 

nuper 

recens 

denuo 

antiqnitos 

commodum 

iam 

iamiam 

iamdiu 

dudum 

iamdodnm 

pridem 

lampridem 

hand  dudnm 

hand  pridem 

prius 

ante^  antea 

antehac 

post,  postea 

posthac 

postmodo(nm) 

mox 

breyi 

propediem 

demnm 

tandem 

nondnm 

Tixdum 

hodie 

heri,  here 

eras 

pridie 

postridie 

perendie 


very  of  ten 
continuaUy 

It 
always 

newly,  lately 

freshly  y  lately 

anew,  again 

of  old 

just  now 

noWf  already 

directly 

long  ago 

a  short  time  ago 

some  time  ago 

long  ago 

a  long  time  ago 

not  long  since 

not  long  ago 

sooner 

before 

heretofore 

after,  afterwards 

hereafter 

soon  after 

by  and  by,  soon 

in  a  short  time 

anon 

at  last 

at  length 

not  yet 

hardly  yet 

to-day 

yesterday 

to-morrow 

the  day  before 

the  day  after 

next  day  but  one 
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nndins  tertius 

the  third  day  hack  Te8peri(e) 

atemm 

&c. 

&c. 

din,  inteidin 

in  the  daytime 

nume,  mani 

in  the  morning 

Inci,  Incn 

f>          » 

dilncnlo 

atdaton 

noctn 

t'fi  ihe  mght 

meiidie 

at  noon 

(2)  Quamdiu?     Howhmg? 

din 

long 

semper 

always 

perdiu 

verylong 

inperpetnnm 

for  ever 

tamdiu 

80  long 

amplins 

longer 

aUqnamdiu 

eomeiength  of  time 

non  (hand)  amplins  no  longer 

tantisper 

solong 

non  iam 

»»      *t 

aliqnantisper 

for  some  time 

quoad? 

howUmgl 

pammper 

for  a  little  time 

usque 

continwUy 
howlongf 

paalisper 

>»          i» 

qnousqne  ? 

adhuc 

90  far,  hitherto 

eo  usque 

solong 

3.  Adverbs  of  Number : 

Quoties? 

How  often? 

toties 

80  often 

plemmqne 

generally 

aliquoties 

several  times 

crebro 

frequently 

plnries 

»»        »f 

raro 

seldom 

identidem 

repeatedly 

ootidie 

daily 

interdnm 

now  and  then 

indies 

tt 

snbinde 

fi      it      t» 

quotannis 

anntuUly 

itemm 

a  second  time 

semel 

once 

saepe 

often 

bis 

twice 

saepins 

f} 

&c. 

&c 

petsaepe 

very  of  ten 

See  p.  76. 

saepissime 

n            »» 

a.  Ordinal  Adverbs : 

primum 

first 

tertio 

in  the  third  place 

primo 

in  the  first  place 

&c. 

&c. 

deinde 

in  the  next  place 

porro 

farther 

tnm 

then,  afterwards 

insnper 

moreover 

deniqne 

finally 

necnon 

also 

postremo 

in  the  last  place 

praeterea 

besides 

deinceps 

next  in  order 

quin 

furthermore 

4.  Adverbs  of  Manner :  • 

Quomod( 

0?     How? 

quomodonam  ? 

Aoio? 

perinde 

in  like  manner 

quemadmodum?      „ 

proinde 

»           *t 

qni?  nt? 

»> 

similiter 

**           »> 

adeo,  ita^  sic 

so 

inzta 

)>                        Sf 

aeqne 

equally,  as  much 

prope 

nearly 

adaeqne 

»»          »» 

eontra 

contrariwise 

item 

in  like  manner 

aliter 

otherwise 

itidem 

It           »f 

secos 

>f 

pariter 

ii           tt 
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5.  Adverbs  of  Degree : 


Quam?    How? 


tarn 

admodnm 

oppido 

omnino 

penitas 

plane 

prorsns 

perquam 

sane 

sanequam 

Talde 

yaldeqnam 

vehementer 

longe 

magis,  mage 

mazime 

minime 

potios 

potissimiun 


80 

very t  quite 

II  II 
altogether 
quite 

If 
entirely 
very,  quite 


If 


fi 
very 

If 


If 


If 


exceedingly 

far 

more 

most 

leaet,  not  at  ail 

rather 

chi^ 

6.  Adverbs  of  Quantity : 

Quantum? 


quanto? 

tantmn 

tanto 

aliqnantum 

quantopere 

tantopere 

magnopere 

maximopere  * 

multum 

miilto 

permultum 

plurimum 

plus 

satis,  sat 

abunde 

affiitim 


hy  how  much  ? 
80  much 
by  80  much 
considerably 
how  greatly 
so  greatly 
greatly 
very  greatly 
much 
by  much 
very  much 


II 


If 

more 
enough 
plentifully 


If 


7.  Adverbs  of  Quality : 

Qualiter? 

well 

Ul 

pleasantly 

grudgingly 

rightly 

Jindy 


mpnmis 
appnme 
praedpue 
praeeertim 
etiam,  vel 

(Limitative.) 
fere 
ferme 
paenS 
propS 

propemodum 
aegre,  vix 
plerumque 
dumtaxat 
modo 
solum 
solummodo 
tantum 
tantummodo 


How  much  ? 

nimis 

nimium 

quantulum 

quantillum 

quantulo 

tantulum 

tantillum 

tantulo 

paulum 

paululum 

paulo 

paululo 

parum 

minus 

minimum 

minimo  . 


inparUfftdat 

eminently 

principally 

especially 

even 

almost,  generaUi/ 
almost 

If 
nearly 

If 
scarcely,  hardly 
generally 
merely 
only 

f» 
ff 
ff 
ff 


too  much 

If      fi 
how  little 


»i 


If 


by  how  little 
so  little 

If 
by  so  little 

little 

very  little 
by  a  little 


If 


little,  too  little 

less 

least,  very  little 

by  very  little 


benS 

male 

iucunde 

gravate 

recte 

pulchre 


In  what  kind  of  way  ? 

late 

longe  lateque  far  and  wide 

publico  publicly 

misere  wretchedly 

splendide  nobly 


<^ntopere,  tantopere,  magnopere,  maximopere,  may  be  severally  written  as 
Torda ;  quanto  opere,  tanto  opere,  magno  opere,  maximo  opexe. . 
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audacter 
feliciter 
fortiter 
eapienter 

&c 
pnT&tim 
sensim 
fortiiii 
paulatiin 
pedetentim 
sing^atim 
sigillatim 
viritim 
tributim 
Ticissim 
seorsim 

&c. 
falso 
consulto 
piaefisdne 


boldly 
happily 
bravely 
wisdy 
&c. 
privately 
yradiuUiy 
steaUhUy 
Utile  by  little 

»f  »• 

individually 

ii 
man  by  7/um 

tribe  by  tribe 

by  turn* 

apart 

&c. 

fahdy 

deliberatdy 

without  offence^ 


clam 

clancnlnm 

palam 

nna 

simul 

temffre 

forts 

spontS 

ritS 

temperi 

fmstra 

perperam 

gratiis,  gratis 

ingratiiB 

tuto 


tecretly 


It 


coram 

alioqui(-n) 

ceteroqiii(-n) 

nequiquam 

incassum 

For  Comparison  of  Adverbs  see  §  30. 


openly 
toyetier 

»t 
at  hazard 
by  chance 
bif  choice 
dnly 

eeaeonably 
in  vain 
badly 
freKy 
against  will 
Mfdy 
face  to  face 
M  other  respects 


19 


it 


to  no  purpose 
fruUiee^y 


8.  Adverbs  of  Cause: 


cur? 

quamobrem  ? 
eo,  ideo 
idcirco 
propterea 


Quare?     Why 
why?  wherefore? 

9»  It 

on  that  account 


?     Wherefore  ? 
Illative : 


>i 


ergo 
igitur 
itaque 
proin,  proinde 

Conclusive: 


therefore 


»» 


>> 


quoeirca 
qiiare 

quamobrem 
quapropter 

to  modify  Discourse : 

Dubitative : 
natnely,  of  a  sooth  fors 

forsan 
forsitan 
fortasse 
fortassis 

Corrective : 
immo 


accordingly 
wherefore 


it 


11 


11 


n  11 

to  be  sure 


indeed 


11 


It 


9.  Various  Logical  Adverbs,  used 
Significative : 
nempe 
scilicet 
videlicet 
nimirum 

Concessive : 
quidem 
equidem 
saltem 
certe 
tamen 
attamen 
nibilominus 


perhaps 


ti 


«> 


it 


It 


n 


at  least 

certainly,  at  least 
yet,  nevertheless 

t»  11 

nevertheless 


nay  hxt,  nay  rather 


*  From  prae,  fascino,  barring  the  evil  eye,  under  favour.    'PracflKinedixerim.' 
Plant.  Asin,  il.  4.  84. 
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71 

Pifepo- 

Bitions. 


72 

Table  of 
Frepoai- 
tions. 


Negative : 
non 
hand  (haut) 

minime 

ne 

nedmn 

ne  .  . .  quidem 


re- 


not,  no 

not,  no  (the 

verse) 
by  no  means 
notf  lest 
not  to  say,  much 

less 
not  even 


Affirmative: 
certo  assuredly 

etiam  yes 

ita       *  yes,  even  so 

nae  (ne  in  MSS.)  yea,  verily 
plane  evidently 

profecto  doubtless 

sane  quite  so 

ntiqiie  in  sooth 

vero  truly,  yes  indeed 

quippe  to  be  sure 

A  Preposition  is  the  exponent  of  relation  between  one 
Noun  and  another.  The  primary  relations  are  those  of  Place, 
Time,  Number.  From  these  are  deduced  many  others,  which 
are  figurative  or  logical. 

The  relation  of  Place  includes  that  of  Person  or  Thing,  when  Person 
or  Thing  represents  Place :  as,  apud  regem,  at  the  hin^s  court ;  ante 
me,  in  front  of  me;  ad  helium,  to  the  war. 

The  relation  of  Time  includes  that  of  Person  or  Thing,  when  Per- 
son or  Thing  represents  Time :  as,  post  Bomulum,  c^ter  the  time  of 
JRomulus ;  ante  tuhas  ferrumque,  before  the  invention  of  trumpets  aiid 
steel. 

Some  Prepositions  are  used  with  Verhs  of  Motion,  some  with  Verbs 
of  Best ;  many  with  both. 

Several  Prepositions  (especially  ad,  per,  ah,  cum,  de,  ex,  prae,  pro,  in, 
suh)  are  so  used  with  a  Case,  as  to  form  Adverbial  Phrases,  which  are 
to  all  intents  true  Adverhs:  as,  admodum,  invicem,  ohviam,  ab  integro, 
de  novo,  ex  tempore,  &c. 

Twenty-nine  Prepositions  take  the  Accusative  Case,  twelve  the  Abla- 
tive, and  four  the  Accusative  or  the  Ahlative. 

The  following  Prepositions  take  the  Accusative  Case  : — 


ad 

advers-us(um) 
ante 
apud 
circum 
circa 
circiter 
cis,  citra 
contra 
erga 
extra 
infra 
inter 
-intra 
iuxta 


to,  at,  &c. 

against,  toward 

before 

near,  at,  with 

arotmd 

around,  about 

about 

on  this  aide  of 


towards 
outside  of 
bdow 

between,  among 
within 
next  to 


Versus  follows  its  Case ;  as,  Urbem  versus,  towards  the  city.    Other 
Prepositions  occasionally  follow  their  Case. 


oh 

over   against,    on 

account  of 

penes 
per 

in  the  power  of 
through 

pone 

behind 

post 

after,  behind 

praeter 

beside                             \ 

prope,  near, 

propius,  proxime 

propter 

on  account  of,  nigh 

secundum 

next,  according  to 

supra 

above 

trans 

across 

ultra 

beyond 

versus,  versum 

towards 
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The  following  take  the  A  b  la  tire  Case : — 

a,  ab,  abs  hy  or  from  palam  tfi  tight  oj 

absque  (zaie)  without  prae  before,  owinf  to 

clam  unknown  to  pro  b^ore,  for,  tnUead 

ocffam  tn  the  jfreeence  of  of 

cum  with  sine  without 

de  from^  ooneemimg  tonus  rtoMng  to,  qm  far 

ex,  e  out  of  from  as 

Ab  stands  before  vowels  and  b;  a  and  ab  before  oonsonants;  abt 
chiefly  in  abs  te.  £x  stands  before  vowels  and  1i;  ex  and  e  before  oon* 
sonants. 

Clam  is  used  with  Accusative  also  by  the  Comic  poets.* 

Cum  is  attached  to  the  Personal  and  Beflexive  Pronouns,  sometimef 
.to  the  Belative :  as  mecum,  nobiscum,  tecum,  vobiscum,  secum,  quocum, 
or  quicum,  quibuscum. 

The  following  take  the  Accusative  or  the  Ablative: — 

in  into,  against  (Ace),  in  (AbL)  super         over,  upon 

sub  up  to,  under  (Ace.),  under  (Abl.)  subter        under 

In  and  sub  with  Accusative  imply  motion ;  with  Ablative,  rest.  73 

Conjunctions  are  of  two  Classes: —  j«J. 


^**yf  I 


A.  Coordinative,  or  those  which  link  words  and  sentences 
without  affecting  Mood. 

B.  Subordinative,  or  those  which  link  sentences,  in- 
fluencing Mood. 

The  following  are  used  for  Coordination  as  well  as  for  Subordination : 
qnippe,  si,  seu,  sive,  nisi,  etsi,  etifonsi,  tametsi,  quamquam,  quamvis, 
quasi,  tanquam,  isicut,  velut,  ceu.  V* , 

A,   COORDINATIVE  CONJUNCTIONS  are  : —  nattve 

Oon- 

(1)    Sociative;    (2)   Disjunctive;    (3)   Adversative;    (4)   jimo- 
Oiusal;  (5)  Illative;  (6)  Comparative :  as, 

(1)  et  {and,  both,  also,  even) ;  -que*  (and)  ;  atque,  ac  (for  atque, 
but  not  before  a  vowel)  (and) ;  neque,  nee  (nor,  neither^ 
Also,  the  adverbial  words  item  {also),  etiam,  quoque  {also, 
even) ;  necnon  {Tnoreover), 

(2)  aut,  vel,  -ve  *  {or,  either) ;  sive,  seu  {either,  or), 

(3)  sed,  at  (ast),  .verum  {but) ;  autem*  {bui,  now) ;  cetemm 
{but)\  atqui  {but  yet)',  vero'  {truly,  but)-,  tamen  {yet, 
nevertheless) ;  attamen,  verumtamen  {however,  but  yet), 

(4)  nam,  namque,  enim,'  etenim  {for);  enimvero  {for  in 
truth), 

^  •que  -ve  are  enclitics,  always  attached  to  the  word,  or  some  word,  in  the  clanse 
which  they  affect. . 

'  Qnoque,  antem,  yero,  enim  (and  the  adverb  qoidem)  are  Postpositive  ;  that  is, 
they  never  stand  first  in  a  clanse,  but  usnally  after  one  or  more  words :  antem,  vero, 
enin,  after  the  first  word  ahnost  always ;  qnoqne,  quidem,  after  the  word  which  they 
emphasise. 
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(5)  eigo,  itaque,  igitur  {therefore) ;  eo,  ideo,  iddrco,  propterea 
(on  thai  account) ;  and  the  CondufliTe  Coinonctions  quare, 
quamobrem,  quapropter,  quociica  {yohtrefan).  See  Adtsbbs, 
p.  177. 

(6)  uty  uti;  yelnt,  veluti;  sicut,  sicuti;  ceu;  quemadmodum ; 
quomodo,  all  which  are  rendered  as  ;  atqne,  ac  {as)\  qnam 
{fium^  ae) ;  quasi,  tanqnam  (<»,  a»  it  were) ;  utpote  (as 
being). 

B.  SuBORDiNATiVE  CONJUNCTIONS  are : — 

Bubor.       (1)  Consecutive;  (2)  Final;  (3)  Causal;  (4)  Temporal; 
*"*"*'^»  (5)  Conditional ;  (6)  Concessive ;  (7)  Comparative. 

jvno-  (1)   ut  (eo  that);  nt  .  .  .  non  (nemo,  nuUns,  nunquam,  nus- 

tions.  quam,  &c.),  (that  .  .  .  not).    Also  quin  (InU  that,  that  .  .  . 

not), 

(2)  ut  (in  order  that) ;  ne,  ut  ne  (ne  quis,  ne  quando,  necubi, 
necunde^  nequa,  &c.),  (in  order  that  .  .  .  not) ;  neve,  neu 
(and  that  .  .  .  not) ;  utinam  (/  wish  that),  utinam  .  .  .  ne 
(I wish  thai  not),  &c.  Also:  quo  (in  order  that) ;  quo  ne, 
quominus  (in  order  that  not), 

(3)  quod,  quia  (because);  quoniam,  quando,  quandoquidem 
(since) ;  quippe  (seeing  that)  ;  siquidem  (inasmuch  as)  ;  quum 
(since). 

(4)  quum  or  cum  (when)  ;*ubi,  quando  (when) ;  ut  (when,  from 
the  time  that) ;  dum,  donee  (while,  whilst) ;  dum,  donee 
(untH) ;  quoad  (whilst) ;  quoad  (until) ;  antequam,  ante  .  .  . 
quam ;  antea  .  .  .  quam ;  priusquam,  prius  .  .  .  quam 
(before  that) ;  postquam,  post  .  .  .  quam,  postea  .  .  .  quam 
(after  that) ;  simul  ac,  simul,  omitting  ac  (as  soon  as) ;  quo- 
ties  (as  often  as)  ;  and  others. 

(6)  si  (if) ;  sin  (for  si-ne)  (or  if,  but  if)  ;  sive,  seu  (or  if,  whe- 
ther) ;  nisi  (unless) ;  siquis  (if  any  one) ;  sicubi  (if  any- 
where) ;  sicunde  (if from  ant/ place) ;  si  qua  (if  in  anyway)  ; 
si  quando  (if  ever);  si  quidem  (if  at  least,  seeing  that);  si 
modo,  si  tantum  (if  only),  or  modo,  tantum,  omitting  si ; 
dum  (provided  that) ;  dummodo  (provided  that),  or  modo 
(omitting  dum). 

(6)  etsi,  etiamsi  (although,  lit.  even  if);  tametsi,  tamen  ettt 
(although,  lit.  yet  even  if);  qxiamquam,  utut  (however) ;  quam- 
vis  (although,  lit,  how  you  will);  quum  (although s*qxLvaxi 
conceditur  ut,  when  it  is  granted  that) ;  ut  (although,  for  con- 
cesso  ut,  granting  that) ;  licet  (although,  for  licet  ut,  t^  «» 
allowed  .  .  .  that). 

(7)  quasi  (as  if),  for  quam  si;  ut  bi  (as  if) ;  bc  ei  (as  if )  ; 
velut  SI  (as  if),  or  velut,  dropping  si ;  tanquam  (as  thtmgh) 
for  tanquam  si ;  ceu  (as  if),  dropping  si  (poetical). 

a.  In  Subordinative  Coi^junctions  must  be  included 

(1)  The  Belative  Pronoun  with  its  Particles  ubi,  unde,  quo,  qua,  &e., 
~~*  ^<*ii  link  sentences  and  affect  Mood. 
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(2)  Interrogative  FronooBS  And  Particles  obliquely  used. 
b.  InterrogatiTe  Particles,  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  RngliA  witli- 
oat  Verbs,  to  which  they  impart  an  interrogatiye  force : — 

These  are,  the  enclitic  -ne,  an,  num,  utrum  {whether) ;  the  compounds 
anne,  nnmno,  ntrumne ;  and  the  compounds  annon,  nonne. 

76 
Interjections  strictly  so  called  (interiecta,  inserted  in  the   zntfr- 

sentence  without  affecting  its  form),  express :  iMtioiu. 

1.  Invocation:  O,  hens,  ohe,  pro  (proh);  (comic)  eho,  ehodnm. 

2.  Designation:  en,  ecce,  lo!  behold! 

3.  Surprise :  O,  hem  (em),  ehem,  papae  (babae),  and  the  comic  words 
au,  hui,  va,  ei,  atat,  bombax. 

4.  Disgust:  (comic)  phui,  ahtk^fauoh, 

5.  Laughter :  (comic)  aha  (haha),  hahahae. 

6.  Joy :  io,  eia,  ea,  euge,  evoe,  papae,  hueza  /  Joj^  /  &c.,  and  the 
comic  word  evax. 

7.  Praise :  eu,  euge,  eia,  bravo !  wtU  done  !  &c. 

8.  Pain  and  Sorrow :  heu,  eheu,  hei,  vae,  a  (ah),  alas!  teoel 

9.  Deprecation:  pro  (proh), /(?r6ic?  it! 

10.  Call  to  Silence :  st,  huth! 

11.  Several  Nouns,  Verbs,  and  Adverbs  are  used  in  exclamation  or 
invocation,  like  Interjections.     Such  are : 

Nouns :  pax,  hush !  malum,  plague !  nefas,  infandum,  monstrous ! 
indignum,  horrendum,  miserum,  miserabile,  turpe,  &c. 

The  Vocative  macte,  Plur.  macti,  is  used  with  an  Ablative  or  Geni- 
tive :  as,  macte  esto  virtute,  go  on  and  prosper  in  your  virtuous  career  ! 
It  is  perhaps  the  Participle  of  a  lost  Verb  magere  or  macSre. 

Verbs:  quaeso,  prithee!  precor,  oro,  obsecro,  pray;  amabo,  do, 
please ;  sis  (si  vis),  sultis  (si  vultis),  please :  sodes  (si  audies),  if  yotCll 
be  80  good :  agesis,  agedum,  agitedum,  come,  now ;  cedo  (PI.  cette),  give 
me ;  apage,  away,  avaunt. 

Adverbs :  profecto,  really ;  nae  (ne),  truly,    Nae  (ne)  is  used  with 
the  Nominative  of  a  Pronoun :  nae  ego  velim  .  .  .  nae  illi  errant,  &c. 
The  following  expressions  are  elliptical : 

mehercule*  =  me,  Hercule,  iuves,  so  help  me,  Hercules, 

mecastor,  ecastor  a  me.  Castor,  iuves,  so  help  me.  Castor, 

edepol,  pol  =  me,  dee  Pollux,  iuves,  so  help  Tne,  Pollux, 

medius  fidius  =  me,  deus  Fidius,  iuves,  so  help  me,  God  of 

faith  (Z€&f  lilirrtos). 

pro  luppiter  »  prohibeas  '  luppiter,  Jove  forbid. 

pro  di  immortales  »  prohibeatis,  di  immortales:  heaven  forrfend 

O,  a,  heu,  eheu,  hem,  en,  ecce,  pro  are  found  with  Nominative  or 
Accusative;  hei,  vae,  with  Dative;  0,  a,  heu,  and  others  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  Vocative.  The  Vocative  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
Inteijection,  out  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 

*  Mehercle,  hercle,  axe  abridged  forms.    Add  eccere,  so  help  me,  Ceres, 

'  The  etymology  of  pro  (proh)  here  suggested  is  not  disproved  by  the  phrase  'pro 

deam  atqne  bomlnmn  fldem,'  which  may  represent  another  ellipsis,  '  prohibeatur 

denm  atqac  hominum  fldem  violari.' 
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Detiv-       The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  passage  from  one 
ationof  Latin  Word  to  others  by  means  of  Derivation. 

Wordik 

The  relation  of  Root,  Stem,  and  SnflSx  has  been  already  explained 
(see  §  14.  p.  21).  ^ 

It  would  be  possible  to  derive  all  kindred  words  from  their  common 
loot,  as  amare,  amor,  amator,  amabilis  from  the  root  am-.  But  it  is 
more  convenient  to  regard  the  simplest  existing  form  as  the  Kadical  or 
PrimitiTe,  and  the  rest  as  Derivatiyes  from  it  Thus  the  Verb  amo 
(amare)  is  regarded  as  PrimitiTe  of  the  words  above  named. 

Such  word  may  be  a  Verb,  as  amo,  in  which  case  its  Derivatives  are 
called  Verbalia ;  or  it  may  be  a  Noun  (Substantive,  as  bos,  or  Adjective, 
as  bonus),  in  which  case  its  Derivatives  are  called  Denominativa  •  or  it 
may  be  a  Pronoun,  as  qui,  in  which  case  the  Derivatives  are  Pronomi- 
nalia. 

77 
jjg^^_       -4.  Substantiva  Verbalia. 

atton        a.  Derived  from  True  Stem  or  Clipt  Stem.^ 

of  Sub-  ^ 

Stan.        (1 )  Suffixes :  -a  of  Ped.  1 .  m. ;  (o-)  -us  of  Decl.  2.  m. ;  (on-)  -o  of  DecL 
tiTes.    3.  m. ;  -s  of  Decl.  3.  m. :  meaning  *  Agent.' 

conviv-a    ffuest  merg-us    cormorant  bib-o    toper 

Analogous  to  bib-o  are  certain  Denominativa  in  -10 : 

centur-i-o  centurion  lud-i-o  player 

(2)  Suflax  (or-)  -or  of  Decl.  3.  m. :  State ;  Effect 

am-or        love  tim-or       fear  fur-or        madness 

Some  of  this  form,  as  color,  honor,  ISbor,  vapor,  are  Primitive  in  Latin 
the  more  ancient  form  being  -os,  as  honos.  ' 

(3)  Suffix  (or-  er-)  -us  3.  n. :  Effect. 

dec-us  (decor-)        grace  frig-us  (frigor-)        cdd 

gen-us  (gener-)        descent  op-us  (oper-)  work 

(4)  Suffix  (io-)  -ium,  2.  n. :  Action  or  Effect 

gaud-ium   joy  iudic-ium       judgment        od-iton  hatred 

coniug-ium  marriage  praesid-ium    protection 

hi  aedific-ium,  building,  perfug-ium,  refug-ium,  refuge,  and  some  others, 
the  meaning  becomes  concrete.  ^ 

^  As  in  Sanskrit,  so  in  Latin,  many  words  append  an  ending  to  the  root  iteelf  as 
dux  (duo-8),ra  (reg-s),  &c.,  comes  (for  oomit-s).  &c.:  othST take  a  vowel  Stai 
as  nav-i.  8,  rap-e-s  (for  rup-i<),  &c.,  or  a  (a,  o,  urn),  as  tog-a,  mol-a,  advent  aS^ 
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(5)  Si]ffiz»(i-)  -es  -is  3.  f.  and  5.  f. :  Effect. 

lup-eacroff        sed-es    seat        &c-i-6s   face        8pee-i-€8    smbUmce 
And  (from  Supine-stem)  mess-is,  harvest ;  mens-is,  month. 

(6)  Suffix  -ina  1.  f. :  Effect. 

ru-ina  faU,ruin  rap-ina  plunder 

(7)  Suffixes  (agin-  igin-)  -ago  -igo  3.  f. :  Effect 

vop-ago         whirlpool  xob-i^  (red)  mildew 

or-igo  origin  yert-igo  giddiness 

Analogous  in  form  are : 

virgo  virgin  (vixeo)        piopago  stocky  offspring 

and  Denominatiya  in  -ugo,  -ago,  as 

aer-ngo  copper-rust  fenvngo  iron-rust 

farr-ago         mess  of  flour 

(8)  Suffixes  (idin-  edin-)  -ido  -edo  3.  f. :  Effect. 

cap-ido  desire  lib-ido  (or  lub-ido)  lust 

alb-edo  whiteness 

so  dulcedo,  pinguedo,  &c.,  which  suppose  E-yerbs  dulcere,  &c. 

(9)  Suffixes :  (min-)  -men  3.  n.  (men-to-)  -men-tum  2.  n. :  Means  or 
Instroment. 

(In  this  Deriyation  sometimes  the  Vincular  i  or  u  is  used ;  sometimes 
Letter-change  takes  place,  according  to  the  Rules  in  Ch.  11.) 

teg-men  covering  oma-mentum     omafnent 

reg-i-men  rule  mon-t^mentom  memorud 

fal-men  lightning  \  exa-men  swarm,  tongue  \ 

(for  fulg-men)  )      (for  exag-i-men)  of  balance     J 

cnl-men  summit  (from  cellere) 

ar-mentum  herd  for  ara-mentum  (from  ara-re) 

iu-mentum  beast  of  burthen  „  iug-mentum  (from  ungere) 

adiu-mentum  help  „  adiuy-mentum  (from  iuyare) 

Some  express  the  concrete  Object : 

se-men  (quod  seritur)    seed  yolu-men  (quod  yolyitur)  volume 

Denominatiya  in  a-mentum  suppose  an  A-yerb : 

calce-a-mentum    shoe  ferr-a-mentum    {iron)  tool 

Note, — In  pect-en,  ungu-en,  the  Suffix  is  (in-)  -en. 

(10)  Suffixes :  (bulo-  bro-)  -bulum  -brum  2.  n. ;  -bula,  -bra  1.  f. ; 
(culo-  cro-)  -culum  -crum  2.  n. :  Implement,  Means. 

yena-bulum  hunting  spear  yeh-i-culum  vehicle 

fla-brum  blast  sepul-crum  tomb 

fa-bula .  story  f er-culum  bier,  dish 

late-bra  lurking-place  laya-crum  bath 

scalp-rum  (for  scalp-brum),  graving  tool,  drops  b  after  p. 

Obserye  that  br-  cr-  are  used  when  1  has  occurred  before. 

The  Suffixes  beginning  with  b  belong  to  the  rootbhar,  <p^p-  fer-,  bear ; 
those  with  o  to  the  root  kar-  ere-,  make,  create.  When  the  Stem  ends  in 
a  G-uttural,  the  Guttural  of  -culum  or  -crum  is  dropt:  as,  yinc-ulum  for 
yinc-culum,  flag-rum  for  flag-crum. 
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DenomiiuitiTa  of  the  forms  -bnlo  -bio  are  used : 
tor-t-bulmn         censer  candela-bram  ecndUsiick 

(11)  Suffix:  (tfo-) -tznm  2.  n. :  Implement. 

aiartram  plough  ras-tram  (rad-)        harrow 

ros-tmm  (rod-)    beak  dans-tram  (eland-)  barrier 

(12)  Snffixes  :  -mna  1.  f.  (mno-)  -mnns  2.  m.,  -mnnm  2.  n. :  Concrete 
Object 

ool-ff-mna  pUIar  al-u-mnns  nursling 

8ca-mnnm  stool  (seandere) 

b.  Derived  from  the  Supine-stem  (or  rather,  derived  with 
the  same  Suffixes  and  Letter-changes  as  the  Supine-stem). 

(1)  Snffixes :  (t-or-  s-or-)  -t-or  -s-or  3.  m.  (trie-)  -trix  3.  f. :  Agent. 

Tic-tor  conqueror  mon-i-tor     >  ,  . 

•    ,_•  ^  •  *__:       r  adviser 

Tic-tnx         conqueress  mon-i-tnx    J 

ton-6or         hairdresser  expnl-sor     i  w^.  , 

tons-trix       eoiffeuse  expnl-trix    f  tfontsSur 

Instead  of  nntri-trix,  the  word  nsed  is  nn-trix,  nurse. 
Denominatiya  are  formed  on  this  analogy. 

ian-i-tor     laate-keener  viator  traveller 

ian-i-trix    )^      Kceprr  gladiator  swordsman 

(2)  Snffixes  :  (ti-on-  si-on-)  -tio,  -sio  3.  f. :  (tn-  sn-)  -tns  -sos  4.  m. : 
Action  of  Verb. 

mo-tio        \  ^^xz,^  vis-io  \  «•  i*  .  •  - 

Some  become  concrete,  as  ora-tio,  a  speech;  na-tio,  a  nation. 

Denominatiya  in  -a-tns  express  an  office  held  by  the  Primitive, 
consnl-atns  consulship  tribnn-atus  (ribuneship 

sen-atns        senate  magistr-atus  magistracy 

Some  in  io  are  from  Present-Stem,  as  opinio,  opinion^  and  the  follow- 
ing Concrete  Nonns : 

legio  legion  pogio  poniard,  &c. 

regio  district 

(3)  Snffixes:  -tnra  -snia  1.  f. :  Function  or  Work  of  the  cognuto 
Nouns  in  -tor,  sor : 

pic-t-nra      painting  ton-s-ura  shaving 

Some  of  these  express  the  Office  held  by  Nouns  in  tor,  sor. 
prae-tura      praetorsMp  cens-nra  censorship 

dicta-tura     dictatorship  quaes-tura  quaestorship 

(4)  Suffix  :  -tela,  1.  f. :  Action. 

tn-tela  guardianship        cormp-tela  corruption 

Tutela  becomes  concrete,  sometimes  meaning  guardian^  somethncs 
ward. 

Some  in  -ela  are  from  Present-Stem : 
suad-ela       persuasion  quer-ela  (or  quer-ella)  complaint 

cand-ela       candle  loqn-ela  (or  loqn-ella)  speech 

dient-ela,  dientshipf  is  a  Denominative. 

(6)  Suffix  (io-)  -ium  2.  n.  (rare) : 
init-ium        beginning  EoUtit-ium  solstice 
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Denominatira  in  -inm  are  very  numeioiis : 
coUeg-inm    ooUege  saceidot-ium 

conTiy-ium    banquet  exsil-ium 

B,  SubstantiTa  Denominatiya. 


pfiuthoon 
oanuhmBnt 


cowshed 


barber' $$kop 
learning 


{A)  Substantives  derived  from  Substantives : 

(1)  Suffixes:  (eto-  to-)  -etmn  -torn,  2.  n.:  Plantation, 
lanr-etnm     laard-grcne  qnerc-etnm  ook-^ee 
satic-tom      foiUouhbed            carec-tnm  sedge-bed 

arbustum  is  for  arbos-tnm  or  arbor-etnm.  The  snffiz  -dtnm  supposes  an 
E-verb. 

(2)  Suffix :  (ario-)  -arius  2.  m. :  Person ;  -arium  2.  n. :  Beceptade. 
oeti-ariiis     porter  sic-arins  assassin 
gran-arium  granary                armament-arium     armoury 

These  are  properly  Adjectives. 

(3)  Suffix :  (ili-)  -He  3.  n.  a. :  Place  for  repose  : 
ov-ile  sheepfdd^  bnb-ile 

Ent  sed-ile,  seat ;  cnb-ile,  couch ;  are  Yerbalia. 

(4)  Suffix :  -ma  l.t:  Profession ;  Workshop : 
medic-ina     medicine  tonstr-ina 
offic-ina        shop  (officium)       doctr-tna 

But  discipl-ina,  school^  instrtiction 
Also  (ino-)  -inum  2.  n. : 

pistr-innm  bakehouse 

For  gallina,  regina,  and  other  Feminines,  see  18.  e. 
Classes  (2)  (3)  (4)  are  of  Adjectival  nature. 

(5)  Suffix  (monio-)  -monium  2,  n. :  Abiding  Property.         ^ 
patri-monium    patrimony  testi-monium    testimony 

Ali-monium  (-ia)  is  a  Verbal. 

(6)  Dezninutiva  belong  generally  to  Declensions  1,  2,  and  keep  the  Deminu- 
Gender  of  their  Primitives.  **▼•• 

Most  Deminutive  Nouns  are  formed  by  joining  to  the  Clipt  Noun- 
stem  the  suffixes  -lus,  -la,  -lum,  according  to  Gender,  with  a  vincular  a, 
which  after  t  or  e  becomes  o.  When  the  stem  ends  in  1,  n,  or  r,  the 
I>eminutiye  Suffix  becomes  ell-us,  a,  um,  or  ill-us,  a,  um.  Many  Neuns 
are  diminished  by  the  double  Suffix  cu-lus,  la,  lum,  and  are,  in  fact, 
double  Deminutives,  o  having  a  deminutive  force,  as  shown  in  homun- 
cio.  Deminutives  sometimes  express  endearment,  sometimes  scorn ;  but 
generally  smaUness  only. 

chest  cist-illa. 

line  lin-eola. 

daughter  fU-iola. 

cistula    small  chest  cist-ella. 


In  Decl.  1. 

a    becomes 

ula 

as  cista 

ea 

eola 

„   linea 

ia 

iola 

„  filia 

ula 

ella 

„  cistula 

iua 

ella 

„  patina 

ra 

ella 

„   capra 

In  Decl.  2. 

us 

ulus 

„   rivus 

um 

ulum 

„   scutum 

eus 

■«« 

eolus 

„   alveus 

dish 

she-goat 

stream 

shield 

trough 


pat-ella. 

cap-ella. 

riv-ulus. 

scut-ulum. 

alv-eolus. 
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In  Bed.  2.    eiiin  becomes  eolum    as  horreimi   bam 


ins 

ium 

ulns 

inns 

er 

mm 

nnm 


»f 


It 


»} 


it 


tt 


>f 


iolns 

iolnm 

ellus 

ellns 

ellus 

eUum 

illmn 


It 


filins 
,1  savium 
„  ocolns 

asinns 


ft 
tt 


It 


tt 


son 
kiss 
eye 
ass 

ager         fidd 
labmm     lip 


honveolmn. 

fil-iolns. 

say-iolum. 

oc-eUus. 

as-ellns. 

ag-ellns. 

lab-ellum. 

sig-iUnm. 


signnm     s*^ 

In  DecL  3,  Guttural  and  Dental  Stems  take  as  Deminutive  forms 
U'lus,  -la,  -Ium,  appended  to  Trae  Stem :  as, 

r^-  lex  king  reg-ulus,  2.  m."^ 

radio-  radix        root  radic-ula,  1.  f. 

capit-  caput        head  capit-ulum,  2.  n. 

Liquid,  Sibilant,  Nasal  and  Semiconsonant  Stems  add  c-u-lus,  -la, 
-Ium,  to  the  True  Stem,  sometimes  with  vowel-change :  as, 


flos 

mus 

firateif 

homo(n) 

virgo(n) 

mm-or(o8) 

opus 

pisci-s 

para  (parti-) 

rete 


flower 

mouse 

brother 

man 

virgin 

report 

work 

fish 

part 


flos-culus,  2.  m. 
mus-culus,  2.  m. 
frater-culus,  2.  m. 
homun-culus,  2.  m. 
yiignn-cula,  1.  f. 
rumus-culus,  2.  m. 
opus-culum. 
pisci-culus. 
parti-cula. 
reti-culum. 


net 

The  words  nube-cula,  plebe-cula,  vulpe-cula,  are  formed  as  if  the 
Primitiyes  belonged  to  the  dth  Declension.  Bos  (bov-is),  cow,  fomis 
bucula  (for  bovi-cula). 

Declension  4  changes  -us  into  -i-culus :  as,  yera-i-culus.  Except 
lacus-culus,  and  domuncula  from  domus. 

Declension  5  adds  -cula  to  stem :  as,  die-cula. 

(a)  Equus  forms  equulus  or  equuleus ;  hinnus,  hinnulus,  or  hinnuleus. 
Aculeus  2.  m.,  if  from  acus,  4.  f.,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  Be- 
minutives  follow  the  gender  of  their  Primitives. 

(b)  Sometimes  Deminutives  change  the  entire  meaning  of  their  Primi- 
tives :  as,  avunculus,  materrbal  uncle,  from  ayus,  grandfather ;  osculum, 
kiss,  from  os,  mouth, 

(c)  The  forms  avun-culus,  ranun-culus  (rana,  frog),  furun-culus  (fur) 
suppose  the  existence  of  such  forms  as  avo-n-,  rano-n-,  furo-n-. 

(d)  Many  are  Deminutives  of  Deminutives :  as,  cistellula  of  cistella, 
cistella  of  cistula  (cista).  So  porcus,  porculus,  porcellus.  Lapillus  ifc 
for  lapid-u-lus,  a  small  stone, 

(e)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  Derivative  in  -ul-us  or  -ill-us, 
a,  um,  or  in  -cul-us,  a,  um,  is  a  Deminutive.  Many  other  words  are 
found  with  these  suffixes  :  as,  tumulus,  argilla,  graculus,  &c. 

(7)  Patronymica :  Names  derived  firom  those  of  parents  or  ancestors. 
See  18.  (d)  p.  26. 

(8)  Names  of  countries  in  -ia  are  generally  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  people :  as,  Graec-ia  from  Graecus,  Macedon-ia  fix>m  Macedo  (on-), 
Thracia  from  Thrax  (-ac-i-),  &c. 
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(B)  Snbstantdyes  derived  from  Adjecnves,  Participles,  or 
Adjectival  Substantives : 

(1)  SofBxes  i-a,  t-ti-a,  1.  f.  i-ti-e-s  5.  f. :  Quality : 
andae-i-a  boldness  saev-t-ti-a         cruelty 
potent-i-a         potest^  diu>i-ti-6-8        kardmss 
milit-t-a            military  service 

Commun-is  forms  commiini-o  (on-)  oommuniont  8.  f. 

Censors,  consorti-o  (on-)  partnership^  3.  f. 

From  centum  comes  cent-uria:  from  luxus,  lox-uria,  1.  f. 

(2)  Suffix  (ta-ti-)  -tas  (with  Vincular)  3.  f. :  Quality,  Condition : 
bon-2-tas        goodness  pi-e-tas  piety 
celer-i-tas       swiftness                      auctosr-t-tas         authority 

Some  are  without  Vincular: 

facol-tas        faculty  liber-tas  freedom 

£k>]g|ie  of  these  suffer  mutation :  as,  eges-tas  (for  egent-tas),  potes-tas 
(for  potent-tas),  volun-tas  (for  yolent-tas). 

So  tempes-tas,  hones-tas  are  for  tempos-tas,  honos-tas:  venus-tas, 
vetns-tas  for  yenes-tas,  vetes-tas. 

Ae-tas  (for  aev-i-tas)  supposes  an  Ai^'ective  aevus :  aes-tas  an  Adjec- 
tive aeth-us  (oi0-). 

(3)  Suffix  (tuti-)  -tus  3.  f. :  Quality : 

luyen-tus  youth  senec-tus  eld  age 

sery-t-tus,  slavery ^  has  Vincular  t. 

(4)  Suffix  (tu-din-)  -tu-do  (with  or  without  Vincular)  3.  f. :  Quality : 

magn-i-tudo  greatness 

forti-tudo  hravery 

consue-tudo  custom,  drops  t  before  t 

vale-tudo  health,  is  for  yalent-tudo 

(5)  Suffix  -monia  1.  f.  (with  or  without  Vincular)  signifies  Perma- 
nent Quality : 

sanct-i-monia    purity  acri-monia    bitterness  (of  spirit) 

quer-i-monia,  complaint,  is  verbal ;  but  parc-i-monia  (from  parc-us) 
is  more  correct  than  pars-i-monia,  from  parcSre*. 

Note. — ^A  variety  of  forms  is  found  with  slight  difference  of  meaning : 

as,  amar-or,  amar-i-tas,  amar-i-ti-es,  amar-i-tudo,  bitterness, 

78 
A.  Adjectiva  Verbalia.  Deriv- 

(1)  Participial  Suffixes  :  AOjao- 

Pres.  Imperf.  Act.      .    on-ti-  i  j      .    -n        i.  a  i.-  •.  ttve^ 

Supine  and  Perf.  Pass,  tu-,  to-  denote  Demonstrated  Action. 
Put.  Act.  tu-ro-  denotes  Intended  Activity. 
Examples : 

audi-ent-i- ;  e-unt-i-  ama-tu ;  i-tu 

audi-en-do;  e-und-o  ama-to-;  i-to- 

ama-tu-rus  i-turus 
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(2)  The  triple  Suffix  b-nn-do-  (in  which  1»  lepfeflents  fti-)  implies 
the  pioductioii  of  Present  Activity : 

mor-i-b-nn-diis        heinff  at  the  point  of  death 
yita-b-nn-dns  ttrSnmg  to  avoid 

ThiB  Participial  is  zarelj  found  with  a  Case  of  the  Object:    as, 
'  Titabnndiui  castta  hostimn,'  strwmg  to  avoid  the  enemtfe  camp.  It, 

TXT.  13. 

(3)  In  the  triple  Suffix  c-nn-do-'the  Nominal  Suffix  oo-  implies  per- 
manence: 

£i.c-im-dns   (permanentlv  active  in  epeaking )      »     ^oguent 
irft-c-nn-dns  (jMrmanen^  active  to  wrath)  =    passionate 

in-c-nn-duB    (pemuinently  active  in  delighiinff)     *»     ddightful 

(4)  The  Suffix  (ao>i-)  -ax  denotes  Active  Disposition : 

ed-ax        devouring  rap-ax        grasping 

loqn-ax     talkaiive  ten-ax        holding 

(lo-i-)  -ix ;  (oo-i-)  -ox ;  (uc-i-)  -nx  are  not  attached  to  existing  Verb- 
stems,  but  denote  Quality : 

fel-ix  happy  tr-ux  cruel 

fesr-ox  hcMghiy  vel-ox  fleet 

(5)  The  Suffix  (ul-o-)  -iilus,  added  to  a  Verb-stem,  has  nearly  the 
same  force  as  (ac-i-)  -ax : 

cred-ulus      trusting  garr-ulus      chattering 

f6)  The  Suffix  (id-o-)  -idus  denotes  Action ;  and  is  chiefly  attached 
to  E-verbs : 

av-idus    greedy    (av-ere)  rap-idus     hurrying    (rap-ere) 

Akin  to  this  is  (idi-)  -idis  :  as,  vir-idis,  green  (vir-ere). 

(7)  The  Suffix  (ili-)  -ilis,  with     Present-stem,  denotes  Adaptation  in 
Passive  sense : 

doc-ilis        teachable  ut-ilis        useful 

So  fac-ilis,  frag-ilis.    Ed-ulis,  eataUej  is  abnormal. 

Observe  the  Denominativa  hum-ilis,  lowly ,  par-ilis,  equal.  In  simil-i-s, 
liJce  (from  simul),  the  suffix  is  i-,  not  ili-. 

(8)  The  Suffixes  (till-  sili-)  -t-ilis,  -s-ilis,  having  the  Supine-stem 
Demonstrative  t-,  differ  little  from  the  Perf.  Participle. 

coc-tilis        baked  pen-silis    hung  up 

sec-tilis        cut  lis-silis      cloven 

Fer-t-ilis,  fruitful^  has  Active  sense ;  also  vola-tilis,  flying,  vcrsa- 
tilis,  turning. 

Denominatives  in  -atilis,  as  aqu-atilis,  fluvi-atilis,  express  the  habit 

of  that  which  they  qualify  (animalia  aquatilia,  animals  inhaliting 
water), 

(9)  The  Suffixes  (ico-)  -icus  (uco-)  -iicus  (oro-)  -orus  denote  the 
Exercise  of  the  Verbal  quality : 

am-icus         friendly  pud-icus      bashful 

cad-ucus        likely  tofaU  can-orus      tuneful 

(10)  The  Suffix  (t-icio-)  -ticius,  denotes  Condition : 
adven-t-ici-ns      newly  come  conduc-t-ici-us      hired 
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(11)  The  Suffixes  (u-o-) -U118  (iy-o-)  -irus,  denote  the  existence  of 
the  Verbal  Quality : 

noc-u-ns,  noc-iv-ns,  harmfvi  (noc-2re) 

Sometimes  -uus  has  a  Passiye  force : 

irrig-uTis         weU-watered        vac-uns    empty 
conspic-uns     visible  mut-uns  exchanged,  mutueU^ 

(12)  The  Stiffix  (t-ivo)  -t-iyus  denotes  a  State '  resnlting  from  oom* 
pleted  action. 

cap-t-iyos        capHw  fngi-t-iyus       fugiivoe 

na-t-iyus         native 

(13)  The  Suffix  (bri-)  -ber  -bris,  contains  the  root  bhar,  fer-,  bear, 
bring  \  salu-ber  (bris),  hcalthrbringing ;  Ingn-bris,  bringing  sorrow, 
mournful, 

(14)  The  Suffix  (bili-)  -bilis  is  a  yariant  from  the  same  root:  mo-bilis 
(for  moyi-bilis),  moveable;  sta-bilis,  stable;  terr-t-bilis,  terrible; 
no-bilis,  noble,  renowned ;  and,  from  Supine-stems,  flex-i-bilis,  pliant ; 
plaus-t-bilis,  commendable, 

(15)  The  Suffix  (cri-)  -cer  -cris,  contains  the  root  kar,  cre-a-|  to 
make :  vol-u-cer  (-cris),  making  to  fly,  winged, 

B,  Adjectiva  Denominatiya. 

a.  Suffixes  which  express  '  belonging  to  *  are 

1.  (io-)  -ius 

2.  (i-co-)  -i-cus 

3.  (a-no-)  -a-nus  (i-a-no-)  -i-a-nus;   (a-neo-)  >a-neus;   (e-no-) 

-e-nus ;  (i-e-no-)  -i-e-nus  ;  (e-neo-)  -e-neus ;  (i-no-)  -i-nu8 

4.  (ensi-)  -ensis ;  (i-ensi-)  -i-ensis 
6.  (s-tri-)  -s-ter,  -s-tris ;  (s-ti-)  -s-tis 

6.  (t-iy-o-)  -t-ivus 

7.  (all-)  -alis;  (ari-)  -aris;  (ari-o-) -ari-us ;  (ili-)  -ili-s;.(eli-) 

-elis ;  (uli-)  -ulis 

8.  (timo-)  -timus 

Examples : 

1.  reg-ius  ;  orator-ius  ;  uxor-ius  ;  Corinth-ius. 

2.  civ-icus ;  bell-icus ;  Gall-icus  ;  Socrat-icus. 

3.  mont-anus ;  Sull-anus ;  prim-anus  ;  merid-ianus ;  Ciceron-ianns ; 
F]^x)nt-aneus ;  mediterr-aneus ;  terr-enus;  ali-enus;  a-eneus;  can-inns, 
Tiiar-inus,  libert-inus. 

4.  castr-ensis;  for-ensis;  Athen-i-ensis. 

5.  pedes-ter  (tris),  palus-ter  (tris),  campes-ter  (tris),  caeles-tis. 
G.  aes-tiyus;  tempes-tiyus. 

7.  autumn-alis  ;  mort-alis  ;  August-alis ;  popul-aris ;  sol-aris ;  greg- 
aiius ;  yir-ilis  ;  fid-elis ;  trib-ulis ;  cur-ulis. 

8.  mari-timus,  fini-timus. 


1  This  eihows  the  impropriety  of  using  the  Adjectiye  mutual  in  the  sense  of 
'  common  *  (equally  belont^g  to  two) :  as  in  the  current  yulgarism  *  mutual 
f  i-iend.'  The  French  avoid  this  blunder  always  writing '  anU  commnn,*  never '  ami 
matuel.* 
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Note  1. — ^The  Suffixes  -alls  and  -oris  aie  nearly  the  flame :  -aris  being 
used  to  aYpid  the  nse  of  the  letter  1  after  a  previons  1,  as  in  Solaris,  stel* 
laris. 

Note  2. — ^Adjectiyes  in  -orins  -alis  -aris  -ilis  -elis  -anus,  give  rise  to 
TBzions  Sahstantiyes :  as,  praet-orinm,  tor-ale,  anim-al  (for  anim-ale), 
calc-ar  (for  calcar-e),  ov-ile,  mant-ele,  statu-arins,  aer-arinm,  &c. 

Note  3. — ^Adjectires  of  time  have  Suffixes  (tino-)  -timis  (from  ten-), 
as  anno-txnns,  homo-turns ;  (tino-)  -tinns,  as  matu-tinus,  vesper-tinns  ; 
(temo-)  -temns,  as  ae-temns ;  (nmo-)  -nmus,  as  di-nmns,  noct-nmus. 

On  the  Numeral  Adjectayes  prim-anns,  secnnd-arius,  &c.,  primarins, 
&C.  temarius,  &c.  see  Numebalia,  p.  74. 

b.  Suffixes  which  express  '  made  of,*  *  consisting  of,*  are  : 

1.  (eo-)  -eus 

2.  ?i-no-)  -i-nus ;  (i-neo-)  -ineus ;  (no-)  -nus,  (neo-)  -nens 

3.  (aceo-)  -aceus ;  (icio-)  -icius  ;  (uceo-)  -uceus 

Examples : 

1.  ferr-eufl^  ^inwi ;  Iga-ejis,  fiery. 

2.  fetg-inus  or  fag-ineus,  beechen,  quer-nus  or  quer-nens,  oaken. 

3.  ros-aceus,  of  rose,  later-idus,  of  brick;  pann-uceus,  of  rag. 

From  corulus,  hazei,  comes  corulinus,  coml-nus  and  (by  metathesis) 
columns. 

The  same  Suffixes  express  '  hdonging  to!  when  the  Primitiye  is  not  a 
Noun  of  matter :. 

Examples : 

1.  yirgin-eus,  hdonging  to  a  virgin. 

2.  pater-nus,  belonging  to  a  father. 

3.  tribun-icius,  gallin-aceus. 

c  The  Suffixes  which  express  *  abounding  in '  are : 

1.  (oso-)  -osns  (for  ont-sus) 

2.  (ul-ent-o-)  -ul-ent-us ;  (ol-ent-o-)  -ol-ent-us  (olens) 

3.  (-id-o)  -id-US 

Examples : 

1.  aren-osus,  sandy;  imperi-osus,  imperious. 

2.  pulver-ul-ent-us,  dusty;  vin-ol-ent-us,  fuU  of  wine;  vi-ol-ent-us, 
or  yiolens,  violent. 

3.  herh-iduB,  grassy ;  ^oi-idxiB,  flowery. 

Note  1. — The  Suffix  -osus  often  implies  a  faulty  character:  as, 
fam-osus  (ftdl  of  famSj  but)  HJU-famed ;  glori-osns  (abounding  in  glory, 
but)  vainglorious ;  mor-osus  {fidl  of  moralities,  hut)  prudish,  morose. 

Note  2. — The  Suffix  ent-us  contains  the  Participial  suffix  ent-.  That 
which  precedes  it  (ol-  ul-)  is  probably  the  root  of  growth  (61-ere)  which 
appears  in  credulus,  friyolus,  &c.  The  Adjective  cmentus,  bloody,  is 
without  this  Suffix. 

d.  The  Suffix  which  expresses  '  endowed  with  *  is  (to-)  -tus,  having 
the  nature  of  the  Perfect  rarticiple. 

Examples : 

(-atus)  barba-tus,  bearded ;  toga -tus,  c2a<2  in  the  toga ;  (-itus)  pelli-tus, 
x^ad  in  skin;  (-utus)  comu-tus,  homed*,  (-stus)  hones-tus,  honourable, 
'"irtuous;  sceles-tus,  wicked;  venus-tus,  lovely;  vetos-tus,  ancient. 
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e.  Adjectiyes  are  uBed  with  the  DeminatiTe  SniBxes  (11I0-)  -idiis; 
'dlo-)  -elliis  ;  (illo-)  -illus ;  (culo-)  -cuius. 

Examples : 

bellos,  bell-ulus;  ten-ellos  ten-ell-ulus ;  tant-uluB;  tant-illus;  pan- 
per-calus;  levi-culus. 

Comparatives  take  -cuius :  as,  melius-culuSi  durius-culus. 

C.  The  Adjectives  derived    irom    Particles    are  not    a 
numerous  class. 

a.  Adjectives  derived  from  Adverbs : 

The  principal  are:  peregrinus  (peregrS),  similis  (simul),  nuperus 
(nuper),  repentinus  (repente),  temerarius  (tem&e),  diutinus,  diutumus 
(din),  hodieznus  (hoaie),  hestemus  (heri),  crast^us  (eras),  perendinus 
(perendie).    See  B,  Note  3. 

b.  Adjectives  derived  from  Prepositions : 

c.  The  following  Table  shows 

in  column  1.  supposed  elementary  Particles. 

—  —    2.  supposed  primary  derived  A(\jectives. 

—  —     3.  Prepositions  in  use  (besides  others  in  col.  4.  marked  p,"), 

—  —  .  *•  A<\jectives  and  Particles  with  Comparative  and   Super^ 

lative  Suffixes,  including  some  theoreticaL 
. —      —.5.  other  derived  Ai^jectives. 

Theoretical  forms  are  printed  in  italic  type. 


1. 
an- 


ci- 


ul- 


3. 

an-B 
an- 


po8-     poa-H-s 


pos-nt'S 
cUs 


ul-8      I 
id-ti-a  I 


tar       tra-ni-a 
com-    oom-w 


8. 
ante 

pos-t 


pone 
ci-s 


trans 
cum 


4. 

an'ter{tis) 
an-ter-ior 

pos-ter-us 

pos-ter-ior 

pos-tre-mus 

ci-ter(us)  (rare) 
ci-ter-ior 
ci-timus 
d-tr-a,  p. 
ci-tr-o 

ul-ter(u8) 
ul-ter-ior 
ul-timus 
ul-tr-a,  p, 
ul-tr-o 

coti'ter^Ua) 
con-tr-a,^ 
con-tr-o- 


1 
I 


! 


6. 

ant-iquus 
pos-t-icus 


ul-tro-neus 


contra-riuB 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6, 

ec- 

ec-8 

ez,  e 

ex-ter-ns                     ^ 

ex-ter-ior 

ez-tre-miui 

ex-ter-nus 

* 

ex-txa,  p. 

eX'tr-is 

ex-tri-m- 

extra-neus 
extpa-rius 

in 

in-B     1 
in-ii-a  J 

in 

} 

in-ter,  p. 

• 

intes-tinas 

in-tu-s 

m'ter{u8) 

in-tor-nus 

in-ter-ior 

in-timus 

in-tp-a,  p. 

in-tr-o 

in-tr-ia 

in-tr-im- 

in-fer-us 

in-fep-Dus 

in-fer-iop 

in-f-imna  (imus"^ 
in-fr-a,^. 

flp- 

ajM-« 

ob 

} 

op-timus 

ap-tu-s 

pri- 

pri-8 

prae 

pri-op 
pri-mus 
piae-ter,  jp. 

ppis-cus 
ppis-tiniis 

pro- 

pr5   ' 
(prod-) 

ppo-nus 

pro-pi^B 

prope 

ppo-p-i<Jr(uB)               . 

pro^s 

proxi-mus 
prop-ter,  p. 

propi-nquus 

sup- 

Bubs 

sub 

■ 

sup-er,  p,                    V 

sup-inufl 

sus- 

Bup-er-us 

sup-er-ior 

STip-pe-mus 

k 

summiis 

sup-r-a,  p. 

• 

sub-ter,  p. 

de- 

dis      J 

de 

} 

de-ter-ius) 

di- 

dis- 

de-ter-ior 

de-ter-pimus 

• 

re- 

re- 

{ 

re'ter{us) 

(red.) 

re-tp-o 

se- 

se-ni-s 

sS 

(sed-) 
sine 

Note, — Clam,  of  which  clanculnm  is  a  Deminntive,  is  from  the  root  kar, 
'«iii-,  to  hide,    Clandestinus,  secret ^  dandestine^  must  probably  be  re- 
i  to  a  lost  Adverb  clandum  from  clam  and  dum. 
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D.  Adjectives  derived  from  Proper  Names. 

(a)  From  Personal  Names: 

1.  Suffix  (io-)  -ins: 

This  is  the  ending  of  Koman  Nomina  Gentilia  (clan  names),  as  Cor- 
nelius, Innins,  Iidius,  Fabias,  TnUins.  As  such,  it  is  used  substantively. 
But  it  is  used  adjectively  to  describe  a  law  brou^t  in,  a  road  or  public 
edifice  made,  by  a  member  of  any  gens,  as  lex  Kosda,  via  Appia,  aqua 
Julia,  theatrom  Pompeium,  &c.  A  law  brouffht  in  by  two  colleagues 
bore  the  twofold  name,  as  lex  Papia  Poppaea  de  maritandis  ordinibus. 

2.  Suffixes  (iano-)  -ianus;  (ano-)  -anus;  (ino-)  -inus;  imply  'be- 
longing to  the  person  : '  as,  Caesar-t-anus,  Cinn-anus,  Sull-anus,  August- 
anus  (or  August-ianus) ;  Plaut-inus,  Verr-inus,  &c.,  and  *  oratio  Metell- 
ina,'  C.  AU.  i.  13. 

3.  Suffix  (eo-)  -eus,  is  poetical :  as,  Hercul-eus,  Bomul-eus.  Horace 
has  *BamTila  gens.*  Augustus  is  used  adjectively,  as  domus  Augusta; 
historia  Augusta ;  so,  columna  Traiana,  portns  Traianus. 

4.  Suffixes  (eo-)  -eus,  (io-)  -lus,  for  Gr.  -eioy,  and  -icus  for  Gr.  -iicJ», 
are  used  in  Personal  Adjectives  from  the  Greek,  as  PythagorSus,  Aris- 
totel-ius,  Socrat-icus. 

Note  on  Roman  Names, — A  Boman  of  distinction  had  at  least  three 
names :  the  Praenomen,  individual  name ;  the  Nomen,  name  showing 
the  Gens  or  clan ;  the  C(^omen,  surname,  showing  the  Familia  or 
fjEmiily.  Thus,  L.  Junius  Brutus  expressed  Lucius  of  ^e  Gens  lunia 
and  Familia  Brutorum.  To  these  were  sometimes  added  Agnomina, 
titles  either  of  honour  (as  Africanus,  Maoedonicus,  Magnus,  &c.),  or 
expressing  that  a  person  had  been  adopted  from  another  Gens,  as 
Aemilianus  {adopted  from  the  Gena  AemUia),  The  fall  name  of  Aumistus 
(originally  an  Octavius)  when  adopted  by  his  uncle's  will  and  adorned 
by  Uie  Senate  with  a  title,  was  Gains  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  Augustus. 

An  adoptive  name  had  not  only  the  ending  -ianus :  as,  Aemilianus, 
Domitianus,  Jicinianus,  Mucianus,  Octavianus,  Salvianus,  Seianus,  Ter- 
entianns,  Titianus,  and  many  more ;  but  also,  in  the  imperial  age,  the 
ending  -inus :  as,  Antoninus,  Calviuus,  Marcellinus,  Tigellinus,  &c. 

(/3)  Gentilia :  from  Names  of  People,  Cities,  Towns,  &c. 
These  are  properly  Adjectives ;  but  often  used  Substantively. 

(1)  Suffix  (ano-)  -anus,  chiefly  from  Places  in  a  or  ae :  as,  Alba-nus, 
B(nna-nus,  Theba-nus ;  but  also  from  some  Places  in  um  or  i :  as, 
ToBcul-anus,  Puteol-anus.  . 

(2)  Suffix  (ino-)  -inus,  from  Places  in  -ia,  -ium :  as,  Amer-inus  (Ame- 
ria),  Aric-inus  (Axida),  Clus-inus  (Clusium).  Observe  also  Praenest- 
inus  (Praeneste),  Tarent-inus  (Tarentum). 

(3)  Suffix  (at-i-)  -as  from  Places  in  -na  -nae  -num  -no :  as,  Fiden-as 
(Fidenae),  Aipin-as  (Arpinum),  Aquin-as  (Aquin-um^,  Frusin-as  (Fru- 
sino).  Also  Anti-as  (Ajitium),  A^e-as  (Ardea).  These  are  declined 
in  at-,  like  nostras,  vestras,  opidmates,  Penates. 

(4)  Suffix  (ensi-)  -ensis  from  Places  in  o,  and  from  some  in  a,  ae, 
um:  as,  Narbo-n-ensis,  Cann-ensis,  Mediolau-ensis.  Some  in  i-ensis  : 
as,  Athen-i-ensis,  Carthagin-i-ensis. 
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The  same  SufSx  may  represent  Gr.  -c^r,  as  Chaldd-ensis  (XaXici8c^s)« 
But  -eus  is  also  kept :  as,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Zeno  Citieus  or  Citien- 
sis.    We  find  Zeuxis  Heradeotes  for  Heradeensis. 

[6)  Pecdiar  Latin  Actjectiyes  of  Place  are: 

yaer-es  (it-)  from  Caere :  Camera,  from  Camennxmi :  Veiens,  from 
Veil ;  Tibnro  from  Tibur :  but,  when  things  are  qnalified,  the  usnaL 
fonns  are  Caeret-anns,  Camert-inus,  Veient-anns,  Tiburt-inos. 

(6)  The  Suffixes  -lus  (lof ),  -aens  {aios\  -eiius  (Wf)  belong  to  A^fe^ 
tiyes  derired  from  the  Names  of  Greek  Places :  as,  Corinthins,  Bhodios, 
Lacedaemonins,  Larissaeiu,  Smyrnaens,  Cy2ic-enus. 

(7)  The  Greek  Suf&zes  -ates  -ites  -otes  are  rare  in  Latin :  as,  Spar- 
tiates,  Tegeates  (but  the  Affective  forms  are  Spartanas,  Tegeaeos); 
Abderites  (but  also  Abderitanus) ;  Epirotes,  Heradeotes.  < 

(8)  Feminine  Gentile  Names  are  in  -a  -is  -as:  as,  Cressa,  Cretan, 
Ausonis,  Auwniant  Troas,  2^'an  woman* 

{y)  Names  of  People  are  either  derived,  as  sliown,  from  Names  of 
Countries  and  Cities,  as  Latinus  (Latium),  Bomanus  (Koma),  Sicelio^ 

SSicilia),  or  they  are  Primitive :  as,  Afer,  Gallus,  Syros,  Thraft,  Ores 
Cfretan),  Such  Names  form  Adjectives  in  -icus  -ius :  -aeus,  -ensisi  &c : 
as,  Africus,  Gallicus,  Syrius,  Thraeius,  Cretaeus,  Oetensis,  Creticus,  &)s.' 
With  Personal  Names  the  primitive  is  often  used  a^ectively,  as  poeta 
Hispanus,  miles  Gallus,  &c.  Poets  use  it  with  Appellatives :  as,  Marsus 
aper,  venena  Colcha,  flumen  Bhenum,  flumen  Medum,  Hor. ;  and  so  Fem 
Acy'ectives :  as,  Ausonis  era,  Cressa  pharetra,  Verg. 

79 
DeriT-       -4.  Verba  Verbalia. 

^'**^'     Frequentative,  Desiderative,  and  Inceptive  Verbs  have  been  noticed. 
Verba  Deminutiva  in  ill-are  are  formed  from  the  Present-stem  of 
Verbs,  but  only  appear  in  the  elder  poets  :  as,  conscrib-iU-are,  sorihUe, 
Catull. ;  sorb-iU-are,  suck  up,  Ter. 

B.  Verba  Denominatiya. 

Most  Verbs  in  Conj.  I  and  4  are  from  Substantives  or  Acyeetives :  as, 

laud-are  1.  praise  dit-are  1.  enrM 

milit-are  1,  serve  in  war  liber-are  1.^    ;  set  free 

nomin-are  I.  '  Tmme  sollicit-are  1.  mc&eqfuriotis 

fin-ire  4.  end  insan-ire  4.   '  [bemad 

vest-ire  4.  clothe  '  moll-ire  i,       '  kofi^ 

pisc-ari  1.  fish  laet-ari  1.  raoice 

mol-iri  4.  contrive  larg-iri  4.     '  b&ti^ '"  " 

A  Suffix  Ig-  ( = ag-)  or  ic-  is  frequent  in  Conj.  1 :  as,       "  -    ' 

nav-ig-are  1.  sail  mit-ig-are  1.      '  -  softsfif 

daud-ic-are  1.         limp  cpmmun-ic-are  I.    impart 

So  iur-g-are  for  iur-ig-are,  pur-g-are  for  pur-ig-are.  Most  in  Coig.  2 
are  from  Substantives ;  a  few  from  Adjectives :  as, 

luc-€re  shine  flav-dre  he  yellow 

A  few  XJ-veros  3.  are  Denominativa :  as, 

acu-Sre  3.  sharpen  tribu-ere  3.  afford 
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Uhcompomided  Adverbfl,  in  general,  are  either  Gases  of    80 
Nomifi,  or  fenned  with  Endings,  like  Cases,  from  words  de- 
clined bj  Case. 

The  Cases,  which  take  the  character  of  Adyerbs,  are,  the  AccusatiTe, 
the  Ablative,  and  the  Locative.  This  last  is  shown  in  tibe  older  Pro- 
nominal forms  (ibi,  illim,  &c.),  and  in  some  words  tzansmitted  from 
ancient  times,  as  hen,  din,  lucn,  nocto,  mane,  vesperi,  pridie,  peregre,  &c 

A  Locative  which  answers  the  questions  Where  t  When  t  has  for  its 
proper  ending  i:  as,  ibi,  ubi,  illi-e  (for  illi-ce),  hori,  noctn  (for  nocti), 
&C.  A  Locative  (Dative)  which  answers  the  qnestion  WMtkert  has  for 
its  proper  ending  o-lsS :  as,  qno,  eo,  hnc  for  ho-ce,  illnc  (for  iUcee), 
nltrcH  porro,  &c  A  Locative  which  answers  the  question  Whence  t  has 
for  its  proper  ending  Im  (in),  as  illim  (iUin-c  for  illim-ce),  istim  (istin-c 
for  istim-<»),  ol-im,  (inter*im^,  ntrim-que,  hino  (for  him-ce),  inae  (for 
im-de),  imde  (for  cnm-de),  ezim,  ezin-de,  &c* 

The  forms  qoa,  ei,  &c  (Direction),  are  probably  trae  Ablatives, 
which  omit  via. 

Many  Particles,  a,  ab,  ad,  de,  e,  et,  vel,  -ve*,  at,  sed,  si,  an,  ne,  are 
either  Primitive  or  of  Primitive  elements. 

A.  Pronominal  Particles  have  for  their  fundamental  element  either 
the  Belative  qui  (quo-)  or  one  of  the  Demonstratives  i-  hi-  to-  no-. 
They  are  either  mere  Cases  of  these  Elements,  as  ubi,  ibi,  quo,  eo,  hie, 
cum,quam,  turn,  tam,  num,  nam,  &c.,  or  Cases  compounded  with  various 
elements,  mostiy  Pronominal  (as  -ce,  -que,  -quam,  -piam,  -de,  -dem, 
-dam,  -dum,  -do,  -cumque,  -me,  ali-,  ne-) :  a  few  Verbu,  Prepositional, 
or  Nominal,  as  -vis,  -libet,  -versus,  -versum,  -tenus,  -per,  -ad,  -re,  -minus, 
-modo,  per-,  pro-,  &c  Such  an  element  following  the  fundamental 
word  is  enclitic,  as  in  nun-c,  tun-c,  eo-dem,  us-^uam,  quo-ad,  sem-per, 
&c ;  going  before,  it  is  proclitic,  as  in  pro-ut,  ali-quot,  ad-eo,  ante-hac, 
inter-ea,  &c    In  ne-que,  ne  becomes  emphatic  and  fundamental. 

B.  Denominative  Particles. 

a.  In  the  form  of  Accusative : 

(1)  Prom  Substantives :  partim  (part-i-^pars) ;  vicem;  more  often 
with  a  Preposition :  as,  invicem,  obviam,  admodum,  propediem,  a&tim 
(ad  fatim,  to  satiety ;  from  Prim.  dhA,  suck),  postmod-um  (o),  propemo* 
dum.    Also  foras. 

.  (2)  From  Adjectives :  -um,  -us ;  quantum,  tantum,  multum,  pluri- 
mmn,  niminm,  paulum,  p^fum,  potissimum,  commodum,  &c,  and  others 
in  poetry :  as,  '  crassum  ridens,'  Pers. :  plus,  minus,  amplius,  potius, 
&C.  In  e :  as,  facile,  abimdS,  impunS,  saepg,  necess^,  &e.,  and  in  poetry, 
doke,  suave,  triste,  &c ; '  dulce  ridentem  Lalagen,*  Hor.  Becens  for 
reeenter  is  a  peculiar  instance:  also  repens  for  repente. 

b.  In  the  form  of  Ablative : 

(1)  Prom  Substantives :  modo,  sponte,  forte,  foris,  gratis,  ingratiis, 
&C.    And  with  Preposition  :  eztem^o,  profecto. 

(2)  From  Ac^ectiVes :  dto,  immo,  vero,  certo,  raro,  commodo,  oon- 
tinao,  contrario,   recta,  dextra,  sinistra   (deztrorsum,  &&)  ;  repenti^ 

k2 
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idtemui  (Le.  vicibus),  pancis  (i.e.  verbis),  with  Pi^eposition,  denuo  (de 
novo),  in  primis,  cum  primis,  apprime.  In  qnotannis,  magnopere,  &c, 
A^je^Ve  and  Substantive  are  compounded.  Ilico  for  in  loco.  Oppido 
is  of  questionable  derivation ;  oninino  indicates  a  lost  form  omni-n-us. 

e.  Fors  (chance)  is  a  Nominative  used  as  an  Adverb  elliptically  (as 
shown  by  the  fiiller  forms  forsit,  forsitan) ;  in  nimirum  (for  mirum  est 
nisi)  mirum  is  Nominative.  The  forms  nudius  tertius  (quartus,  &c)» 
stand  for  nunc  dies  tertius  est,  &c.  Satis  (sat),  magis,  potis  (pote)  are 
old  Adjectives  which  have  degenerated  into  Adverbs. 

d.  Besides  Case-forms  proper,  the  peculiar  endings  of  deriyed 
Adverbs  (which  also  are  in  the  nature  of  Cases)  are  -S,  -ter,  -tliii 
(Hilm),  -tiu. 

(a)  Adverbs  of  manner  in  -e  are  derived  from  Adjectives  of  the  O- 
form  in  us,  a,  um :  Adverbs  in  -ter  from  Adjectives  of  the  Consonant 
and  I-forms :  as,  alt-S,  caut-e ;  felic-t-ter,  audac-ter,  forti-ter.  Some  O- 
ac^jectives  form  Adverbs  with  each  ending:  as,  dur-e  and  dur-i-ter; 
human-S  and  human-i-ter.  Ben§,  malS,  very  ancient  words/  have,  like 
inodo,  shortened  their  ending. 

(/3)  Adverbs  of  manner  in  -tim  -sim  are  derived  (1)  from  Participles, 
as  oontemp-tim,  punc-tim,  praeser«tim,  rap-tim,  confes-tim,  cae-aim, 
sen-sim,  &c. ;  some  of  which  form  also  the  ending  e,  as  coniunc-tim  and 
coniunc-t§,  separa-tim  and  separa-te,  stric-tim  and  stric-te;  ^va-tim 
and  grava-te ;  (2)  from  A^ectives  or  Substantives,  as  fur-tam,  uber- 
tim,  vicis-sim,  singul-tim.  Many  in  -a-tim,  -i-tim,  -u-tim,  derived  ficom 
Nouns,  express  Distribution :  as,  caterv-a-tim  (in  crowds) ;  curi-artim 
(^  cime8)t  paul-atim  (little  hif  little) ;  grad-atim  (by  degrees) ;  vir-i- 
tim  {man  by  man) ;  trib-u-tim  (by  tribes)^  &c. 

(y)  Adverbs  in  -tus  -i-tus,  from  Nouns  and  Prepositions,  express 
'place  whence : '  as  cael-i-tus,  fund-i-tus,  divin-i-tus,  radie-i-tus,  pen-i- 
tus,  in-tus,  sub-tus.  Mord-i-cus,  by  the  teeth  (bUingly),  is  an  old  and 
isolated  formation  from  the  root  mord-. 


SECTION  m. 

COMPOSITION. 
81 

oompo-      Composition  takes  place  when  two  words  are  so  joined  as  to 
'^f^  ^  form  one  word. 

Words. 

In  the  Composition  of  Verbs  or  Nouns  the  latter  word  is  Pnndamen- 

tal ;  the  first  JDeterminative.  Composition  is  Parathetic  when  the  two 
words  are  so  joined  that  one  actually  agrees  with  or  governs  the  other : 
as,  res-publica;  ins-iurandum ;  ros-marinus;  tres-viri; — ^veri-similis, 
senatns-consultum.  Such  compounds  may  be  severed  in  constroction : 
as,  resque  publica,  senatus ve  consulta.  Composition  is  usually  S^thetic ; 
that  is,  the  words  are  not  grammatically  constructed,  as  triumvir ;  gene- 
rally one  part  has  lost  the  form  of  a  word,  as  sacro-sanctus,  sometimes 
both,  as  Troiu-gena.  The  Determinative  Word  either  retains  the  Tme 
Stem  or  is  dipt,  changed,  or  vinculated  in  Composition  according  to  the 
vules  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Sound-lore,  12. :  as,  monn-pretinm, 
magn-animus,  arm-t-ger,  duld-sonus. 
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L  The  Compoeitioii  of  Verbs  with  Verbe  is  Teiy  limited. 

Instances  of  Verbs  so  determined  are  &cio,  fio  (see  ik  189),  dieo  in 
Tale-dico :  and  licet  in  ilicet  (ire  L),  scilicet  (scire  L),  Tidelicet  (Tidere  !•)• 

Compounded  inth  Noons  or  Adyerbs  the  Verb  fao-  appears  in  A^jee- 
tayes  as  -ficns,  in  Verbs  as  -ficare :  magni-flcnsi  malS-fi<nis,  aedi-fieare^ 
grati-fican. 

n.  Compoonds^  according  to  their  sense,  are  of  three  Glasses : 

A.  Adyerbial  Gomponnds,  in  which  the  detenninatiye  wocd  limits  the 
second  adyerbially  or  attribatiyely. 

Such  are  all  Compound  Verbs  and  A^jectiyes,  of  which  the  parts 
are  FEOticle -i- Verb  or  Adjectiye:  as,  con-yoco,  bene-dico,  per-breyis, 
prae-claros,  bieyi-loqnens,  ds-alpinns,  in-imicns,  &c  Also  a  few  Snb- 
stantiyes  of  which  the  parts  are  Particle +Sab6tantiye  or  Adjectiye  + 
Sabstantiye:  as  inter-rex,  con-discipnlus,  bi-enniom,  tri-dunm,  lati« 
inndinm,  pleni-lnninm. 

B.  Constmctiye  Compounds,  in  which  the  determinatiye  word  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  Case  goyemed  by  the  fundamental  word.    Such  are : 

(A)  Compound  Substantiyes,  of  which  the  parts  are : 

(1)  Substantiye+Verb:  as,  tub-i-cen=^ui  tuba  canit,  agri-cola  «^ui 
agrum  oolit,  arti-fexaqui  artem  facit,  spic-i-legiumBspicarum  lectio, 
sti(p)-pendium = stipis  pensio. 

(2)  Substantiye  +  Substantive    (rare)  :    mpi-capra  as  mpium  capm 

{chamois), 

(B)  Compound  Adjectiyes,  formed  hj  Substantiye+Verb:  as,  igni- 

yomussignem    yomens,    frng-i-fer  s  fmges    ferens,    monti- 
yagus=(in)  montibus  yagans. 

(C)  Compound  Verbs,  foimed  by  Substantiye  +  Verb:    as,  anim- 

adyerto  Ssanimum  adverto,  belli-gero  l=bellum  gero,  aedi- 
fico  1  «aedes  facio,  testi-ficor  1  =te8tem  me  facio. 

C.  Possessiye  Compounds. 

These  are  Adjectiyes  in  which  the  parts  are  Adjectiye  +  Substanliye 
or  Particle  +  Subistantiye ;  and  they  are  called  Possessiye  as  qualifying 
something  which  possesses  the  ^ndamental  element  in  the  manner 
determined  by  the  other:  as,  magn-animuss magnum  animum  habens, 
con-cor8»con(iunctum)  cor  babens,  di8-corssdis(iunctum)  cor  habens, 
bi-ceps— duo  capita  habens,  af-finis=s  fines  habens  ad  (aliquem). 

If  the  parts  are  (1)  one  of  the  Particles  a,  ex,  in,  se,  de;  (2)  a  Sub- 
stantiye,  then  the  Ac^ectiye  expresses  non  habens,  or  sine :  a-mens, 
de-menssmentem  non  habens  or  qui  mentem  amisit,  so-cors  (se-oors)^ 
sine  oorde,  in-ers=sine  arte,  e-neryissqui  neryos  amisit. 

Triple  Compounds  are  called  Deoomposita :  as,  im-per-turbatus. 

On  Compound  Words  in  Latin  see  Munro  on  Lucr.,  i.  326.' 


*  It  is  difficult  to  aooonnt  for  such  particles  aa  antehac.  ante&,  posthac,  pcateft, 
intereft,  propteareA,  qn&proptor,  &a,  in  which  Abl.  Fern.  Ironoiiiis  seem  joined  to 
ArepoaitioQa  that  only  take  an  Aocns.  when  nnoompoonded.  Some  rappoee  that 
tkeae  Frepoaitioiis  took  Abl.  anciently :  others,  as  Coraen  {Auatpr.  ii.  iiS5),  with 
more  probability,  VoaA,  the  Aeons,  endbg  conld  be  ^strengthened,  for  med,  ted  are 
foond  Aocns.  as  weU  as  Abl.,  and  aryoranm  ead  oocnn  in  the  BbC.  de  Saoc, 
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APPENDIX   TO   WOED.LOEE. 

EXCUBSIONS  ON  THE  USES  AM)  IDIOMS  OF  LATIN  WORDS. 

82-88     L  Idioms  of  Substantives  as  to  Number  (see  p.  64)  are : 
itm  of      n  )  Nomina  Propria,  Abstracta,  and  ISiaterialia  found  Plural. 
^1^^      /2)  Use  of  Singular  for  Plural,  and  of  Plural  for  Singular: 

(1)  'Sint  Maecenates,  nonderunt,  Flacce,  Marones,'  let  us  have 
tiw!*"'  -*^««»»<w«»  <^^  ITaccus  ;  there  will  be  no  lack  of  Vir([U8,  Mart  viii.  66. 

<Naenia. . .  et  maribus  Guriis  et  decantataCamillis,'  the  burden, . . 
sunff  by  the  maectdine  Curii  and  Camilli,  Hor.  Epist,  i.  1.  64.  '  Sapiens 
nostras  ambitiones  levitatesque  oontemnit,'  the  wiee  man  deepises 
our  ambitioue  and  shallow  pursuits,  C.  71  D,  v.  36.  'Ephyreia  aera»' 
Corinthian  brotiges,yexg,  G,  iL  463.  *  Veteres  cerae/  old  waxen  images, 
luy.  viii.  19. 

(2)  '  Villa  abundat  porco,  hoedo,  agno,  gaJlina,  lacte,  caseo,  melle,'  the 
country-house  abounds  in  pork,  kid,  Umb,  chicken,  milk,  cheese,  honey, 
C.  Cat,  Jltf*.  16.  '  Affectabat,  ut  Eomanus  ita  Poenus,  Siciliam,'  ^ 
Cartha^nian  as  well  as  the  Soman  was  aivnAng  at  8ic^,  Flor.  ii.  2. 
'Plaudit  illudens  eques,'  the  knights  applaud  in  mockery,  Phaed.v.  7.33. 

Other  Idioms  of  the  Substantive  are : — 

1.  Cicero  often  describes  state  or  action  bj  means  of  a  Verbal  Noim. 
*  Oratoris  est  languentis  populi  incitatio  et  ef&enati  moderation 
an  orator's  function  is  to  rouse  a  languid,  and  restrain  an  infuriated, 
populace,  C.  de  Or.  ii.  9. 

2.  A  Noun  with  Genitive  is  used  for  a  Noun  with  Epithet.  '  Vis 
flammae  aquae  multitudine  opprimitur  (s:flamma  violenta  plu- 
rima  aqua  opprimitur),  C.  Cat,  M.  19.  *In  consuetudine  sennoniB' 
(sin  consueto  sermone),  in  ordinary  conversation,  C.  Inv.  iL  40. 

3.  A  Noun  takes  a  Genitive  of  another,  to  which  it  might  be  Appo- 
site, if  the  other  were  constructed  as  Sulgect  or  Object.  '  Est  etiam 
deformitatis  et  corporis  vitiorum  satis  bella  materies  ad 
iocandum,'  in  deformity  also  and  bodily  d^ects  there  is  a  fine  fidd  for 
banter,  G.  de  Or,  ii.  69. 

4.  A  Noun  of  quality  or  condition  is  used  as  Subject  or  Object  with 
Genitive  of  the  real  Subject  or  Object  (or  with  Possessive  Pronouns). 
*Pupilli  aetatem  et  solitudinem  defendere  praetor  debuit,'  the 
praetor  ought  to  have  protected  a  young  and  orphan  ward,  G.  Verr,\,  58. 
*Hoe  potest  mihi  denegaie  occupatio  tua,'  your  preoccupation  (^yOU 
being  preoccupied)  may  refuse  me  this,  G.  Fam,  v.  12.  8. 

5.  GoUectiva  and  Abstracta  are  used  to  express  iadividuals.  'Legen- 
dus  est  hie  orator  iuventuti,*  young  men  should  read  this  orator, 
G.  Brut.  126.  '  Instructa  remi^io  navis,'  a  ship  furnished  with  rowers, 
Ii.  zzxiii.  48.  'In  hac  tanta  immanitate  versari'  (G.) winter  hos 
tam  immanes  homines.  '  Gum  vestra  aetate' =cum  vobis  adolescentibus. 
'  Givitas* «  cives ;  *  legatio*  =  legati ;  'operae'=operarii ;  'vigiliae'^ 
vigiles,  &c. 

6.  Stages  of  life  and  seasons  of  office  are  often  expressed  by  the  con- 
"^  words  puer,  adulescens,  &c.,  consul,  praetor,  &c.,  rather  than  by 

bstracts  pueritia,  consulatus,  &c.    '  lK)ctu8  a  puero^'  learned  from 
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boyhood,  C«  *  Ab  parTnlis/  from  their  infancy,  Caes.  '  Fhilosophiae 
multuin  adalescens  temporis  tribui/  Igave  much  tim$  to  pkUo9ophy 
Ml  my  youth,  C.  Off,  ii.  4.    But  tlie  abstjacta  may  be  luecL 

7.  Certain  Subfitantiyes,  especially  Yerbals  in  -tor  -triz,^u:6  used 
A^ectiydiy.  *£nmuB  eqni  fortis  et  yictoris  senectuti  comparat 
suom,'  Eimius  compares  hie  old  age  to  that  of  a  etrony  and  victonouM 
horee,  C.  Cat.  M.  5.  '  Victrix  causa  dels  placoit,  Bed  victa  Catoni/ 
the  conqueriny  cause  pleaeed  the  gods,  bnt  the  conquered  cause  Cato,  Lncan. 
i.  128.     *  Popnlum  late  regem/  a  far-ruling  people,  Veig.  Aen.  v.  26. 

8.  Names  of  people  ore  used  for  Names  of  Countries :  *  Pelopidas 
legatos  in  Persas  profectos  est,'  Telopidas  went  as  envoy  into  Persia^ 
Nep.  P(rf.  4. 

9.  Cicero  affects  ornate  periphrases  and  metaphors :  as, '  Occasionis 
tarditas ; '  '  Etesiarum  flatos ;  '  nanfrajgia  f ortunae ; '  '  summa  Inctns 
acerbitas ; '  '  mentis  oculi ; '  '  philosophiae  portus ; '  '  gloriae  stimuli ; ' 
'  eius  sceleri  yirtus  M.  Sruti  obstitit.' 

10.  Metaphors  may  be  modified  by  the  use  of  quasi,  tanquam,  or 
quidam:  '  Istis,  qui  in  una  philosophia  quasi  tabernaculum  vitae 
suae  coUocarunt,  non  multum  sane  in  disputations  concedimus/  to  those 
who  have  pitched  the  tent  as  it  were  of  their  Itfe  in  philosophy  alone  we  do 
not  yield  very  much  in  argument,  C.  de  Or,  iii.  20. 

11.  Certain  phrases  assume  the  nature  of  single  vords:  as,  Nomon 
Latinum  (sliatini),  res  Bomanae  (»Boma).  So  res  repetun- 
dae  (extortion),  respublica,  iusiurandum,  &c. 

12.  Metonymies  arefiraquent:  as,  Mars=bellum,  Ceres«framen- 
tam,  BacchuB=yinum ;  lanus^Iani  yicus,  or  lani  templum,  &e. 

13.  In  comparisons,  by  a  peculiar  brachyloffy,  names  of  Persons  and 
Places  stand  for  their  works  or  properties :  <  Perdpietis  voluptatem,  si 
com  Crraeoomm  Lvcurgo  et  Dracone  et  Solone  nostras  leges 
conferre  yolueritis,  you  wiU  find  pleasure  in  comparing  our  laws  with 
{those  of)  the  Lyeurgus  and  Draco  and  Solon  of  the  Cfreeks,  C.  de  Or, 

i  44.  ...  84 

n.  1.  Acyectives  are  used  for  SubstantiYes :  especially  in  the  sense  VmoT 

of  *  man*  '  men* '  things:  ^^ 

Sapiens,    a   wise    man;    boni,   ffood  men;    utile,    expediency; 

multa,  many  things;  omnia,  aU  thmgs,  &c.    See  15.  6.  p.  23,  and 

Syittax  of  Aobbement. 

2.  Adjectives  for  Adverbs. 
(1)  In  Predicative  Construction:  *  Senatus  fre(juens  convenit,'  the 

senate  met  in  force,  C.  Fam,  z.  12.  Especially  Adjectives  representing 
time,  order,  &c. :  serus,  citus,  matutinus,  noctumus,  vespertinus,  cuinuus, 
primus,  princeps,  prozimus,  ultimus,  postremus,  supremus,  unus,  multus, 
nuUus,  &c  '  Lupus  gregibus  noctumus  obambulat,'  the  wolf  prowls 
round  the  flocks  at  night,  Verg.  G,  iii.  538.  'Sulla  multus  aderat,' 
SvUa  showed  himself  much,  Sail.  lug,  9.  *Philotimus  nuUus  venit,' 
PkUotimus  came  not,  C.  Fam.  xi.  22.    See  §  122.  (3). 

3.  Primus,  ultimus,  summus,  infimus,  imus,  intimus,  extremus,  pos- 
tremus, novissimus,  medius,  reliquus,  ceterus,  are  often  used  to  designate 
one  psot,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest,  of  that  to  which  they  are 
attributed:  as,  *  Prima  luce  summus  monsaLabieno  tenebatur,' 
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hreaJk  of  day  the  tcf  of  the  mountain  was  occupied  hy  Labienus,  Gaes. 
jS.  G,  i.  22.  'Mazunum  bellum  On.  Pompeius  extrema  hieme  ap- 
paravit*  ineunte  vere  suscepit,  media  aestate  confedt/  Gnaeue  JPom- 
peitu  prepared  a  mighty  war  at  the  dose  of  winter  ^  commenced  it  at  the 
oeginniny  of  epriny,  compteted  it  in  the  middle  of  summer^  C.  p,  L.  Man. 
12. 

4.  Two  or  more  Adjectives  are  not  nsually  joined  as  Attributes  to  the 

.same  Substantive  without  an  intervening  Conjunction,  unless  one  or 

more  of  them  are  so  united  with  the  Substantive  as  to  form  one  complex 

idea,  as  in  the  following  examples :  *  Propter  Ennam  est  spelunca  quae- 

damubi  Syracusani  festos  dies  anniversarios  agnnt,  c2ow^oA>ma 

'  is  a  certain  cavemt  where  the  'people  of  Syracuse  hold  annual  holidays^  C. 

Verr.  iv.  48.    'Columna  aurea  solida  sacrata  est/  a  ^lar  of  solid 

gold  was  dedicated^  L.  xxiv.  3.   *  Verri  apud  Mamertinos  pri  vata  navi  s 

oneraria  maxima  publice  est  aedificata,'  a  privcUe  yacht  of  very 

heavy  tonnage  was  buutfbr  Ferres  in  the  Mamertine  city  at  public  cost, 

C.  Verr,  iv.  52.    Here  '  festos  dies/  *  columna  aurea/  *navis  onerariiii 

maxima,'  are  expressions  which  may  be  said  each  to  constitute  one 

complex  idea. 

6.  The  Latin  language  uses  Denominative  Adjectives  veiy  largely, 
instead  of  Genitive  Nouns,  to  express  Origin,  Possession,  &c. :  as,  Ana- 
creon  Tei'us,  Anacreon  of  Teos ;  Hercules  Xenophonteus,  Herculee  in 
Xenovhon ;  erilis  filius,  my  mastet's  son ;  fratemus  sanguis,  a  hrothef's 
blood;  cursus  maritimus,  a  sea  voyage;  bellum  sociale,  a  war  with  allies ; 
aliena  vitia,  the  faults  of  others,  &c. 
Super-  6-8.  The  following  example  shows  that  the  Superlative  indicates  any 
UtiTeB.  very  high  degree,  though  not  the  highest:  *Ego  sum  miserior  quam 
tu  quae  es  miserrima/  /  am  more  wretched  than  you,  who  are  very 
wretched,  C.  Fam.  xiv.  3. 

9.  The  force  of  the  Superlative  is  increased  by 

(1)  The  Adverbs  longe,  vel,  multo,  quam,  sane,  facile,  admodnm : 
'<Ex  JBritannis  omnibus  longe  humanissimi  sunt,  qui  Gantium  in- 

colunt,'  of  all  the  Britons,  the  most  civilised  hy  far  are  those  who  inhabit 
Kent,  Caes.  B,  G,  v.  14.  '  Alcibiades  fuit  omnium  aetatis  suae  multo 
formosissimus/  Alcibiades  was  much  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day, 
Nep.  Jlc,  1.  '  Definitio  quid  sit  id,  de  quo  agitur,  ostendit  quam 
^brevissi.me/  d^finiticn  shews  as  briefly  as  may  be,  what  it  is  that  is 
treated  of,  C.  Or,  33.  iE[ence,'quam  primum  {as  soon  as  possible)  :  aa, 
'  Huic  mandat,  ut  quam  primum  ad  se  revertatur,'  this  man  he  directs 
to  return  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  Caes.  B.  G,  iv.  21. 

(2)  The  elliptical  constructions,  tam  quam  qui,  tantum  quantum  qui, 
ut  qui,  qui  qui,  ut  quum,  quum:  *  Tam  sum  mitis  quam  qui  lenissi- 
mus,'  /  am  as  mild  as  the  very  gentlest,  C.  p.  Stdl,  31.  *  Commenda- 
tioni  meae  tantum  tribue,  quantum  cui  plurimum/  assign  to  my 
recommendation  the  greatest  weight  you  would  to  any,  C.  Fam,  xiii.  22. 
*  Grata  ea  res,  ut  quae  maxime  senatui  unquam,  fiiit/  that  circum- 
stance pleased  the  senate  as  much  as  anything  had  ever  pleased  them,  L. 
V.  26. 

(3)  Quam,  quantus,  ut,  with  the  verb  possum:  as,  'Aves  quam 
possunt  mollissime  nidos  substemunt,  ut  quam  facillime  ova 
serventur/  birds  line  their  nests  as  softly  as  they  can,  that  the  eggs  may 
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be  preserved  with  the  greatest  ease^  C.  N,  J),  ii.  52.  '  Hannibal  a  vantam 
maxim  am  potest  vastitatem  ostendit/  Hannibal  exhibits  the  utmost 
desolation  in  his  power,  L.  zxii.  3. 

a.  The  Pronoun  qnisque  (each),  prefixed  to  the  Saperlaiive,  impoits  a  QnJeqna 
nniTersal  notion:  as,  'Epicureos  doctissimus  quisque  ^ntemnit,' ^^^^^^ 
all  tilt  most  learned  men  despise  the  Epicureans,  C.  7.  D,  i.  31.  Another  2|^ 
Superlative  is  often  added  to  increase  the  force  of  the  expression :  as,  and 
'Maximae  cnique  fortunae  minime  credendom  est/  om  the  greatest  ^^^'^^' 
fortunes  are  least  to  be  trusted,  L.  xxx.  30.  atltei, 

b.  Ut  quisque  is  used  with  one  Superlative,  ita  following  with 
another:  as, '  Hoc  maxime  officii  est,  ut  quisque  maxime  opis  indigeat, 
ita  ei  potissimum  opitulari,'  this  is  a  special  duty,  according  as  men 
most  need  assistance,  so  by  preference  to  assist  them,  C.  Off,  i.  15.  In 
other  words,  Indigentissimo  cuique  potissimum  opitulandum  est. 

c.  Quisque  may  likewise  distribute  the  Comparatire:  as,  'Quo 
quisque  est  sollertior  et  ingeniosior,  hoc  docet  iracnndius  et 
laboriosius,'  the  greater  a  man's  skill  and  genius,  the  more  fervour  and 
pains  he  throws  into  his  teaching,  C.p.  Q.  Hose.  11. 

d.  Quisque  also  distributes  ordinal  numbers :  Primus  quisque,  deci- 
mus  quisque,  &c.:  *Quinto  quoque  anno  Sicilia  tota  censetur,'  a 
census  of  all  Sicily  is  taken  every  Jifth  year,  C.  Verr,  ii,  66. 

(a.)  Bemarkthe  attractions  (imitated  from  Greek),  mirum  quantum,  Attno- 
nimium  quantum,  &c.  {surprisingly,  exceedinfflv,  &c.) :  as,  *  Id  ^J^ 
mirum  quantum  profuit  ad  concoraiam  civitatis/ ^Am  was  marvel^  '°**"'^ 
lously  conducive  to  tne  harmony  of  the  citizens,  L.  xi.  1. 

(b.)  Praecipue,  summe,  Talde,  vehementer,  admodum,  apprime,  inpri-  Inten* 
mis,   sane,  sanequam,  perquam,  egregie,  oppido,  enixe,  perfecte,  and  "iTeAd- 
similar  Adverbs,  give  a  Superlative  force  to  a  Positive  A^ective  or  ^•'"* 
Adverb:    as,  'Praecipue  sanus,'  eminently  healthy,  Hor.   '  Invenis 
admodum,'  quite  young,  Tac.    (See  §  38.  and  Quah.)  85 

III.  J.  1.  Pronoims  and  Verbs  of  the  First  Person  Plural  are  often  used    '"^ 
"by  a  single  person  speaking  of  himself.    *  Noris  nos :  docti  sumus,'  you  *">">•• 
should  know  me,  I  am  a  man  of  learning,  Hor.  S.  i.  9. 

2.  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  used  with  the  Prepositions  ad,  apud,  Penonal 
ab,  to  signify  '  house*  *  abode : '  as, '  Septimo  Idus  veni  ad  me  in  Sinues-  Pn>- 
sanum,'  on  the  7th  of  the  Ides  I  came  to  my  viUa  at  Sinuessa,  C.  AtL  xvi.  "<>'""• 
10.     '  Scaurum  ruri  apud  se  esse  audio,'  /  hear  that  Scaurus  is  at  his 
country  seat,  C.  de  Or.  i.  49.     *  Quisnam  a  nobis  egreditur  foras?' 
who  is  coming  out  of  our  house  ?  Ter.  Haut.  iii.  2.  50. 

B.  1.   The   Latin  Language  uses   Possessive  Pronouns  sparingly ;  Pones- 
thus,  where  we  say  */  see  my  father,'  the  Latin  has  Patrem  video:  rive  Pro- 
omitting  the  Possessive  unless  required  for  perspicuity  or  emphasis :  °®°'*"' 
as,   'Quid  vos  uxor  mea  violarat?'  what  wrong  had  my  wife  done 
you?      C.    p.   Dom.  26.     Yet    the    Possessive  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced without    obvious  necessity :    as,  '  Quum  ita    animum   induxti 
tuum/  as  you  have  prevailed  09i  yourself,  Ter.  An.  i.  2.  12.    A  similar 
Pleonasm  of  the  Personal  E^onoun  occurs :  as,  'Nee  dulces  amores 
speme  pucr,  neque  tu  choreas,'  despise  in  boyhood  neither  sweet  loves  nor 
yet  dances,  Hor.  (7.  i.  9.  16.     'Sic  oculos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  ora  fere- 
bat/  thus  he  used  to  carry  his  eyes,  his  hands,  his  countenance,  V.  Ae,  iiL 

400. 
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2.  The  PosseBsiYe  Pronouns  are  sometimes  used  in   the  sense  of 

BBCxaadnB, propitious:  as,  'Sed  mihi  tarn  faciles  unde  meosque  deos  ?' 

but  whence  can  I  obtain  gods  so  easy  and  propitious  ?  Oy.  Her,  zii.  84. 

'  Ventis  iturus  non  suis/  abowt  to  saU  with  unpropitums  winds,  Hor. 

Se     ^!pod.  iz.  30. 

Pemm-     A.  Of  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  hie  refers  to  what  is  near  to  the 

•trattv*  speakei's  person,  pLice,  time,  habits,  &c. :  ille  to  what  is  remote  from 
^'^    these :  iste  to  what  is  in  near  relation  to  those  addressed. 

nooiu.  2^  <Haee  quae  videtur  esse  accusatio  mea,'  this  which  seems  to  be  my 
prosecution^  C.  in  Q,  Caec,  2.  'Hismeis  litteris/  by  this  letter  of  mine, 
C.  Fam.  i.  3.  'Huic  homini*  («mihi),  Plant.  Epid,  i.  2.  38.  *Chry;- 
sis  vicina  haec  moritur,'  my  neighbour  Chrysis  here  died,  Ter.  An,  i. 
1.  78.  'Hoc  a  te  peto,  ut  subvenias  huic  meae  sollicitudini  et 
huic  meae  laudi,'  what  I  ask  of  you  is  to  relieve  my  anxiety  and  sup^ 
port  my  honour  inj,his  matter^  C.  Fam.  ii.  6.  *  His  duobus  mensibns,' 
within  the  last  two  months^  C.  Fam,  vii.  1.  *  H ic  dies,'  to-day,  *  Licen- 
tia  haec,'  this  modem  licence,  L.  xxv.  40. 

Wb»  2.  'Si  illos,  Labiene,  quos  iam  videre  non  possumus,  neglegis,  ne 

his  quidem,  quos  yides,  consuli  putas  oportere  ? '  if  you  disregard  those, 
L(dnenus,  whom  we  can  see  no  longer,  do  you  think  no  care  should  be 
taken  even  for  these,  whom  you  do  seel  G.  p,  Bab,  11.  '  Q.  Catulus  non 
antiquo  illo  more,  sed  hoc  nostro,  fait  eruditus,'  Quintus  Catulus  was 
teamed  not  in  that  ancient  manner,  but  in  this  later  one  of  our  own,  C. 
Brut,  36.  Ille  may  refer  to  what  was  erewhile,  or  what  will  be  here- 
after (hence  its  locative  olim  has  both  meanings)  :  'Illam  veterem 
iudiciorum  vim,'  G.  '  Sapiens  non  pendet  ex  futuris,  sed  ezspectat  ilia, 
£ruitur  praesentibus,'  a  wise  man  hangs  not  on  future  things,  but  looks 
for  them,  while  he  enjoys  the  present,  G.  Fin,  i.  19.  When  special  stress 
is  laid  on  a  proposition  or  fact,  it  is  introduced  bjillud:  'Illud 
animorum  corporumque  dissimile  quod  animi  valentes  morbo  temptari 
non  possunt,  corpora  possunt,'  there  is  this  striking  difference  between 
minds  and  bodies,  that  healthy  minds  cannot  be  assailed  by  disease,  bodies 
can,  G.  T,  D,  iv.  14. 

a.  Hie  is  used  to  express  fame  or  dignity:  as,  'Medea  ilia,'  the 
celebrated  Medea,  C,p,  L,  Man,  9.  'Veneramini  ilium  lovem,  custo- 
dem  hi\jus  urbis,'  a^«  that  great  Jupiter,  guardian  of  this  city,  C. 
Cai,  ii.  12.  So  with  an  attribute :  '  An  censes  omnium  rerumpublicarum 
nostram  veterem  illam  fuisse  optimum?'  do  you  think  that  of  all 
commonwealths  that  old  one  of  ours  was  the  best?  G.  Leg,  ii.  10.  And 
with  other  Pronouns:  as,  'Instat  hie  nunc  ille  annus  egregius,'  there 
is  coming  on  now  this  JiTie,  famous  year,  C,  Att,  i.  18.  '  Ille  ego  liber, 
ille  ferox,  tacui/  /,  that  free,  that  haughty  one,  was  mute,  Ov.  Met,  i. 
757.  Ille,  the  other  (of  two  named) :  '  Themistocles  domino  navis  qui 
sit  aperit:  at  ille  procul  ab  insula  navem  tenuit  in  ancoris,'  Themis^ 
todes  disclosed  to  the  ship's  captain  who  he  was:  wherewoon  the  other 
kept  the  vessel  at  anchor  some  way  from  the  island,  Nep.  Them,  8.  I  Hi, 
the  other  side,  the  other  party :  '  lUorum  qui  dissentiunt,'  G.  p,  L,  Man, 
23. 
Hio  b.  When  hie  and  ille  refer  to  two  things,  hie  designates  either  what 

with       is  last  mentioned,  or  what  is  nearer  to  the  speaker's  mind :  ille,  either 
^*        what  is  first  mentioned,  or  what  is  farther  from  the  speakei^s  mind :  as, 
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*  Idem  et  docenti  et  discenti  piopositiim  esse  debet»  vt  ille  prodene 
Yelit,  hie  proficere,*  the  teacher  and  learner  ought  to  have  the  eame  object; 
the  former  should  desire  to  confer  advantage,  the  latter  to  obtain  it.  Sen* 
Ep.  108.  '  Sdtam  est  illud  GatoniB,  melins  de  qnibnsdam  acerbos  ini- 
inieos  mereri  quam  eos  amiooe  ooi  dnlces  videantor :  illos  saepe  yernm 
dioero,  hos  mmquaiii,'  it  is  a  sntewd  saying  of  Cato,  that  keen-tongued 
enemies  deserve  tetter  of  some  men^  than  those  friends  who  seem  sweet- 
spoken  :  the  former  oftem  tell  the  truth,  the  latter  never,  C.  Lael.  24. 
*Melior  est  certa  pax  quam  sperata  victoria;  haec  in  tna,  ilia  in 
deornm  manu  est»'  Setter  is  sure  peace  than  hoped-for  vietorg  ;  the  one  is 
in  your  own  power,  the  other  in  the  power  of  the  gods,  K  xxx,  30. 

e.  The  two  Fronouia  are  also  used  for  distribntion :  hoc  et  illud,  this 
and  that.  So  ille  ant  ille,  ille  et  ille,  this  and  that  man,  C.  p.  Rose, 
A.21. 

3.  Iste  has  the  same  relation  to  tu  (yos)  that  hie  has  to  ego  (nos).  lite. 
'  Quae  est  i  sta  praetnra  ? '  what  sort  of  praetorship  is  that  of  yours  1  G. 
Verr,  ii.  2.  18.     'Be  istis  rebus  ezspecto  tuas  litteras/  / await  a  letter 

from  you  about  affairs  in  your  parts,  G.  Att,  ii.  5.  '  Adyentu  tno  ista 
sabeellia  yacuefocta  sunt,'  as  soon  as  you  arrived  those  benches  (next  you) 
were  cleared,  G.  Cat.  i.  7.  In  Gicero's  speeches  iste  means  '  the  defen- 
dant.' Gontempt  is  not  contained  in  the  meaning  of  the  Pronoun  iste, 
but  it  is  implied  sometimes,  inasmuch  as  the  speaker  seems  to  repel 
what  he  namp«  from  himself  to  some  one  else.  '  Quid  sibi  isti  miseri 
Yolunt  ?'  what  do  those  wretches  want  1  C,    '  Errare  malo  cum  Platone 

2uam  cum  istis  yera  sentire/  /  had  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than 
old  true  doctrine  with  that  crew,  G.  T,  D,  i.  17. 

4.  Is,  the  imemphaticDeteiminatiye  Pronoun,  is  used  (i.)  In  reference  Ik 
to  a  Noun  before  mentioned :  as,  *  Veientes  regem  creavere.  Offendit 
ea  res  populorum  Etruriae  animos,  odio  ipsius  regis.  Gravis  iam  is 
antea  genti  fuerat,'  the  people  of  Veii  elected  a  king :  that  act  diMleaeed 
the  peculation  of  Etruria,  from  their  hatred  of  the  king  himself:  (for) 
he  had  already  been  oppressive  to  the  nation  at  a  former  time,  L.  y.  L 
*3iaximum  omamentmn  amicitiae  tollit  qui  ex  ea  tollit  yerecundiam, 

he  takes  away  the  chief  grace  of  friendship,  who  takes  from  it  respect,  G. 
Lael.  22.  Its  oblique  cases  are  often  left  to  be  understood :  as, '  Eadem 
secreto  ex  aliis  quaerit;  reperit  esse  vera,' Ad  asks  the  same  questions 
privately  of  others,  arid  finds  all  true,  Gaes.  B,  G.  i.  18.  (ii.)  In  correla- 
tion to  a  Belatiye,  which  it  usually  precedes,  but  often,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  follows :  as.  Is  qui  hoc  fecit,  he  who  did  this,  *  Magna  sunt 
ea  quae  sunt  optimis  proxima,'  great  are  those  things  which  are  next  to 
the  best,  G.  Or.  2.  'Bestiae,  in  quo  loco  natae  sunt^  ex  eo  se  non  com- 
moyent,'  beasts  do  not  move  from  the  place  they  were  bom  in,  G.  Fin.  v. 
16.  It  may  be  omitted :  as,  '  Qui  e  nuce  nucleum  esse  yult,  frangit 
nucem,'  he  who  wishes  to  eat  the  kernel  out  of  the  walnut,  breaks  the 
walnut,  Plant  Cfurc.  i.  1.  65.  '  Semper  in  proelio  maximum  est  peri- 
culum  qui  maxime  timent,*  ever  in  battle  their  peril  is  most  whose  fear  is 
greatest,  SalL  Cat.  68.  'Quidquid  non  licet,  nefas  putare  debemus,' 
whatever  is  unlawful  we  ought  to  think  impious,*  G.  Par.  3.  (iii.)  In  the 
sense  of  *such :*  as,  *  Matns  est  ea  staltitia,  ut  eam  nemo  hominem,  ea 
yis,  ut  nemo  feminam,  ea  crudelitas,  ut  nemo  matrem  appellare  possit,' 
such  is  that  mother's  foUy  that  none  can  call  her  a  human  being  ;  such 
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her  violence  thai  none  can  term  her  a  woman  ;  such  her  cruelty  thai  none 
can  speak  of  her  as  a  mother,  C.  p,  Clu,  70. 

a.  In  such  sentences  as,  *  The  features  of  the  mind  are  fairer  than 
those  of  the  body,*  where  the  Demonstrative  (those)  is  used  in  £nglish, 
the  Latin  idiom  omits  it :  as,  '  Animi  lineamenta  pnlchriora  sunt  qnajn 
corporis,'  the  features  of  the  mind  are  fairer  than  (those)  of  the  body,  C. 
Fin.  iii.  25.  The  use  of  an  emphatic  pronoun  (hie  or  ille)  is  no  real 
exception  to  this  rule :  as,  *  NuUam  virtus  aliam  mercedem  labomm 
periculorumque  desiderat,  praeter  hanc  laudis  et  gloriae,\  virtue  wants  no 
other  reward  of  its  perils  and  toUs,  but  this  of  praise  and  glory,  C.  p. 
Arch,  11.  So,.  *  Those  dwelling  at  Rome*  is  in  Latin  not^  li  Bomae 
habitantes ;  but  either,  Bomae  habitantes,  or,  li  qui  Homae  habitant. 

Idem.    •  .    5.  The  Definitive  Pronoun  idem  (is-dem),  *  the  same,*  is  often  aptly  ren- 
dered 'also:'  as,   'Quidquid  honestum,  idem  est  utile,'  whatever  is 
morally  right  is  also  advantageous,  C.   Off,  ii.  3.     *  Non  omnes,  qui 
Attice,  iidem  bene ;  sed  omnes,  qui  bene,  iidem  etiam  Attice  loquun- 
tur,'  not  all  who  speak  in  the  Attic  manner  also  speak  well ;  but  aU  who 
speak  well  speak  also  in  the  Attic  manner,  C.  Brut,  84.    Sometimes  it 
implies  a  contrast  (*  but  yet*) :  as,  '  Inventi  multi  sunt,  qui  vitam  pro- 
fundere  propatria  parati  essent,  iidem  gloriae  iacturam  ne  minimam 
quidem  facere  vellent,*  mavy  have  been  found  who  were  prepared  to  yield 
up  life  for   their  country,  yet  would  not  choose  to  make  the  smmlesi 
sacrifice  of  glory,  C.  Off.  i.  2  k     It  is  placed,  like  ipse,  in  apposition  to- 
other Pronouns :  as,  *  Tu  idem  dixisti,'  you  also  said,  C. p.  L,  Man.  17. 
So  haec  eadem,  qui  idem,  &c. 
Et,qii6,       (a)  Et  is,  isque,  atque  is,  et  is  quidem,  et  hie  quidem,  et  idem,  idem- 
Ac.  with  que,  atque  idem  (and  that  too),  nee  is  (and  that  too  not),  &c.,  are  used 
^^j^     to  lay  stress  on  some  quality  of  a  word  before  mentioned :  as,  *  Homo 
habet  memoriam,  et  eam  infinitam  rerum  innimierabilium,'  man  has 
memory,  and  an  infinite  one  too,  of  countless  things,  C.  T.  D.  i.  24. 
Quidem       (b)  The  Adverb  quidem  is  elegantly  joined  to  Personal  and  Demon- 
p^^       strative  Pronouns,  especially  to  ille,  when  a  concession  is  made,  but 
nouns,     immediately  qualified  by  an  adversative  sentence  (sed) ;  answering  to 
the  English  •  certainly  .  .  .  but:*  as,  •  Ignosco  e  quid  em  (ego  quidem) 
tibi,  sed  tu  quoque  velim  mihi  ignoscas,'  /  pardon  you  certainly,  but  I 
would  have  you  too  pardon  me,  C.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  ] ,  3.     *  Tuus  dolor  human  us 
is  quidem,  sed  tamen  magnopere  moderandus,'  yours  is  a  grief  natural 
to  man,  I  admit,  but  one  which  shotdd  be  considerably  Tnodi/ied,  C.  Att. 
xii.  10.     'Ludo  et  ioco  uti  illo  quidem  licet,  sed  turn, cum seriis rebus 
satisfeceris,'  you  may  indulge  in  sport  and  amusement,  I  grant,  but  not 
till  you  have  fulfilled  serious  engagements,  C.  Off.  i.  29. 

Bedun-  (c)  Emphatic  redundance  of  Demonstrative  Pronouns  occurs :  *  Par- 
danoeof  menides,  Xenophanes  minus  bonis  quaequam  versibus  sed  tamen  illis 
^^JJJ^  versibus  increpant  eorum  arrogantiam,'  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes  rC' 
Pro-  prove  their  arrogance  in  verses,  which,  though  not  very  good,  are  verses 
nouis.    nevertheless,  C.  Ac.  ii.  23. 

87         Personal  and  Possessive  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons 
The  Se-  may  be  used  reflexively :  that  is,  they  may  be  referred  to  a  Subject  of 
*^^®  their  own  Person.    But  so  and  suus  differ  from  the  rest,  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  be  used  unless  there  be  a  Noun  of  their  own  (the  Third) 
Person,  expressed  or  understood,  to  which  they  are  referred.    Although 
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we  can  say,  amat  me,  he  loves  me ;  amat  te,  he  loves  thee ;  we  cannot 
say,  amo  se,  amas  se,  but  amo  enm,  /  love  him;  amaa  eum,  yo/n 
love  him ;  not  eulpo  snnm  fiietum,  bat  cnlpo  efbs  £ftctam,  /  MauM  hie 
deed^ 

The  general  mles  for  the  nse  of  se,  sans  are  these :  8e»  nw* 

1.  IBirst :  they  may  be  referred  to  a  Subject  Nominative  of  the  Third 
Person ;  which  is  yery  often  the  Pronoun  quisque.  .*  For  telo  se  defen- 
dit,'  the  thief  defends  himse^  with  a  weapon,  C.  p.  Mil,  3.  *Ip6e  se 
quisque  diligit,  quod  per  se  sibi  quisque  earns  est,'  everyone  loves 
himself,  hecaiLse  everyone  by  the  law  of  his  own  nature  is  precious  to 
himsdf,  C.  Lael,  21.  *Atticu8  incitabat  omnes  studio  suo,'  Atticus 
inured-  all  with  his  own  zeal,  Nep.  Mt.  1.  'Sen tit  animus  se  yi 
sua  moyeri,'  the  soul  feds  that  it  is  moved  by  its  own  foroe,  C.  7.  2), 
1.23. 

2.  Secondly :  they  may  be  referred  to  an  Object  Case  (often  a  case 
of  quisque)  when  this  reference  causes  no  ambiguity.  'Scijpionem 
impellit  ostentatio  sui/  ostentation  of  self  sways  Scipio,  Caes.  i,  C  i.4. 
'  Caesarem  sua  natuia  mitiorem  facit/  Caesar's  own  character  makes  him 
milder,  C.  Fam.  vi.  13.  *  Mors  sua  quemque  manet,'  his  death  awaUs 
every  man,  'Multasuht  civibus  inter  se  communia,'  citizens  have 
many  things  in  common,  C.  Off.  i.  17.  'Scipio  suas  res  Syracusanis 
r^tituit/  Scipio  restored  to  the  Syracusans  their  property,  L.  zxiz.  1. 
'  Apibus  fructum  restituo  suum,'  /  restore  to  the  bees  their  produce, 
Phaed.  iii.  13. 

3.  Thirdly,  they  may  be  referred  to  an  Indefinite  Object  Case  (alicui, 
aliquem)  understood:  '  Deforme  est  de  se  praedicare,*  it  is  unseemly  to 
vaunt  of  oneself ,  C.  Off,  i.  38.  '  Bellum  est  sua  vitia  nosse,*  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  know  onis  own  faults,  C.  Att,  ii.  17. 

a.  The  Cases  of  is  (sometimes  those  of  ipse)  are  used  wlien  se,  suas, 
would  be  wrong:  '  Chilius  te  rogat,  et  ego  eius  rogatu,'  Chilius  asks 
you,  and  I  at  his  request,  C.  Att,  1.  9.  '  Aranti  Quinctio  nuhtiatum  est 
eum  dictatorem  esse  factum,'  news  came  to  Quinctius  while  ploughing, 
that  he  was  appointed  dictator,  C.  Cat.  M.  16. 

b.  The  Reflexive  when  referred  to  the  Pronoun  quisque  (either 
Subject  or  Object)  generally  stands  immediately  before  it,  but  in 
poetry  sometimes  after  it:' Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes,'  Verg.  Aen, 
vi.  743. 

The  use  of  these  Pronouns  in  Oblique  and  Suboblique  Clauses  is 
noticed  in  the  Syntax  of  Coicpouin)  Sentences,  p.  415,  &c. 

1.  The  Definitive  Pronoun  ipse  is  of  any  person,  and  throws  em-  Ipse, 
phasis  on  any  Noun-term,  especially  on  a  Personal  or  Demonstrative 
Pronoun,  with  which  it  is  placed  in  attributive  apposition :  'Ipse  Pater 
dextra  molitur  fulmina,'  the  Sire  himself  wields  the  lightnings  with  his 
right  hand,  Verg,  G,  i.  329.  ^  'Tarde  nosmet  ipsos  cognoscimus,*  we 
gain  knowledge  of  ourselves*  slowly,  C.  Fin,Y,  15.  'Ego  ipse  cum 
eodem  ipso  non  invitus  erraverim,'  /  myself  would  be  wrong  without 
reluctance  in  that  very  same  maiis  company,  C.  T.  D.  i.  17.  Ipse 
implies  that  the  notion,  which  it  thus  accentuates,  is  opposed  to  some 
oUier,  expressed  or  understood.  Cicero  writes, '  Nemo  est  qui  ipse  se 
oderit,'  there  is  no  one  who  hates,  himself,  C.  Fin,  v.  10.     If  he  had 
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written  Nemo  est  qui  se  ipsum  oderit,  the  Engliah  translatioii  would 
Btill  be,  there  is  no  one  who  hates  himself.  Yet  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  Latin  sentences,  for  in  the  former  ipse  indicates  the 
following  contrast, '  utcnmque  alii  emn  oderint,'  hotoever  others  ma/if  hate 
hxn  \  in  the  latter  the  following :  *  ntcmnque  alios  oderit^'  hofmeeer  he 
ma^  hate  others.  So,  'Non  egeo  medidna:  me  ipse  consolor,' /  toaii< 
no  medicine,  Ieoji\fort  myself,  G.p.  Cad.  3,  where  ipse  with  Uie  subject 
implies,  *  I  and  no  other,  whereas  '  me  ipsum  conscuor '  would  mean  '  X 
comfort  myself  but  nobody  else.'  The  i^noun,  which  ipse  emphasizes, 
may  be  understood :  'Quaeram  ex  ipsa,' /u^  inquire  of  heri^ {^ex. 
ea  ipsa),  G.  p.  Cad.  14.  When  ipse  accentuates  the  Subject,  and  a 
Pronoun  is  Object,  that  Pronoun  usually  stands  before  ipse :  *  Arta- 
zerxes  se  ipse  reprehendit,'  Jrtaxerxes  blamed  himseff,  Nep.  Dat.  5. 
'Artes  se  ipsae  per  se  tuentur  singulae,'  the  several  arts  maintmn 
themselves  on  their  own  grownds,  G.  de  Or.  ii.  2.  Sut  after  qui,  qui- 
dam,  &c.,  or  for  stronger  emphasis,  ipse  may  precede  the  Pronoun 
Object :  '  Non  sunt  composita  mea  verba :  ipsa  se  virtus  satis  oetendit,' 
mt»€  is  no  set  speech :  virtue  of  itself  is  conspicuous  enough.  Sail.  lug.  85. 
'Qui  ipse  sibi  sapiens  prodesse  non  quit,  nequiquam  sapit,'  the  wise 
man  who  cannot  ben^  himself  is  wise  in  tNitfi,  0.  Fam,  v.  6. 


2.  Ipse  accentuates  the  Object  usually,  when  something  in  the  oon- 


, ,,yet „ 

'lugulato  viro,  gladio  se  ipsam  transfixit,'  qfter  stabbing  her  husband 
she  pierced  hersafwith  the  sword^  Veil.  ii.  26.  Gicero  writes,  *  Sunt  qui 
dicant,  foedus  quoddam  esse  sapientum  ne  minus  amicos  quam  se 
ipsos  dili^ant,*  some  say  there  is  a  kind  of  covenant  among  the  wise  to 
love  their  friends  not  less  than  themselves,  Fin.  i.  20.  Yet  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style  to  connect  ipse  with  the  Subject,  and  so  to  heighten 
its  force,  even  when  the  opposition  in  the  passage  lies  between  the  Pro- 
noun Object  and  something  else.  'Non  potest  exercitum  is  contmere 
imperator,  qui  se  ipse  non  contineat,'  that  commander  cannot  control 
an  army,  who  controls  not  hijnself,  G.  p.  L.  Man.  13.  '  Non  ita  abundo 
ingenio,  ut  te  consoler,  cum  ipse  me  non  possim,'  /  have  not  such  excess 
oj  ability  as  to  comfort  you  when  I  cannot  comfort  myself,  G.  Fam. 
iy.  8. 

3-5.  Ipse  is  also  used  (a)  for  ultro,  ofon^s  own  accord;  as,  'Ipsae 
lacte  domum  referent  distenta  capellae  ubera,'  the  she-goats  of  their  own 
accord  wiU  bring  horns  their  swollen  udders,  Verg.  A  iv.  21.  iV)  To 
define  time  exactly:  'Quum  Athenis  decem  ipsos  dies  fuissem,  ioAtf» 
I  had  been  at  Athens  exactly  ten  days,  C.  Fam.  ii.  8.  So,  'nunc  ipsum,' 
at  this  very  moment,  0.  Att.  xii.  16.  '  Tunc  ipsum,'  o^  that  exact  time, 
G.  de  Fin.  ii.  20.  On  the  other  hand  aliquis  is  used  to  state  time  in- 
exactly:  as,  'Aliquos  viginti  dies,'  some  twenty  days,  Plant.  Men.  ▼. 
5.  47.  (c)  To  express  the  chief  person :  as,  '  PVthagorei  roroondere 
solebant,  Ipse  dixit,'  the  Pythagoreans  used  to  reply.  He  himself  said  so 
(i.  e.  Pythagoras),  G.  N.  D,  i.  5.  Hence  slaves  uMd  to  call  their  master 
and  mistress,  ipse,  ipsa:  and  Gatollus  uses  ipsa  for  era:  'Suamque 
norat  Ipsam  tam  bene  quam  catella  matrem,'<i9Nif  knew  its  mistress  as 
well  as  a  kitten  knows  its  mother,  iii  6. 
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1.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  qnis,  qui,'  nanally  follow  a  Belatire  ^o- 
noon  or  Particle,  or  some  other  Particle,  si,  nisi,  ne,  an,  nam,  ut :  '  Si     Btte 
mala  condiderit  in  qnem  quis  carmina,  ius  est,'  tf  one  has  written    "^ 
liheUoita  verses  on  another ^  there  is  a  remedy  at  law,  Hor.  /9.  iL  1.  82.  "•"■■• 
'Oppida  coeperunt  mimire  et  condere  leges,  ne  quis  fiir  esset^  nea  ^^^ 
latro,  neu  quis  adulter,'  they  began  to  fortify  towns  and  establish  laws,  ^^ 
that  none  should  be  a  thief  or  bandit,  or  adulterer,  Hor.  8.  f.  3.  106, 

'Si  qui  etiam  inferis  sensus  est,'  if  even  the  shades  bdow  have  any 
feeling,  C.  Fam,  iv.  5.  *  Si  quis  est  sensus  in  morte,'  (/"  in  death  there 
is  any  feeling,  C.  Phil.  iz.  6.  So,  numquis,  ecquis,  &c.  The  Particles  are 
similarly  combined :  si  qua,  si  quando,  sicubi,  necubi,  ecquando,  enunquam, 
&c.  Si  quis,  si  qui,  stand  for  theKelative  with  a  shade  of  uncertainty: 
*  Errant  si  qui  in  bello  omnes  secundos  rerum  proventus  expectant,' 
th^  are  wrong  who  in  war  expect  all  issues  to  be  prosperous,  Caes.  B,  (?. 
vii.  29.  Quis  and  qui  indefinite  are  sometimes  used  without  a  Particle, 
but  only  when  the  context  expresses  uncertain^:  'Potest  quis  errare 
aliquando,'  a  person  may  err  now  and  then,  G.  Div.  i.  32.  'Et  iam 
quis  forsitan  hostis  haesura  in  nostro  tela  gerit  latere,'  and  already 
perhaps  some  foe  carries  darts  that  will  fasten  in  my  side,  Tib.  i.  10.  13. 
Here  an  in  forsitan  favours  the  use  of  quis.  '  Nesdo  quis,  nescio  qui 
(I  know  not  who  or  what  = )  some  or  other,  are  used  as  Indefinite  Pro- 
nouns :  '  Fortasse  non  ieiunum  hoc  nescio  quid  quod  ego  gessi  et  oon- 
temnendum  ridebitur,'  perhaps  this  something  which  I  have  done  will 
seem  not  barren  and  despicable,  G.  Fam,  xy.  17. 

2.  Aliquis,  aliqui,  ^772^,  are  somewhat  less  indefinite  than  quis,  qui,  Aliqois, 
and  imply  a  person  or  thi^g  assumed  to  exist  somewhere  or  other.  '^^ 
They  do  not  need  a  Particle :   'Semper  aliqui  anquirendi  sunt  quos 
diligamus,'  we  must  always  seek  some  persons  to  love,  G.  Lael,  27.    Sat 

they  can  follow  a  Particle :  'Si  est  aliqui  sensus  in  morte,'  if  there  is 
some  kind  of  feeling  in  death,  G.  p.  Sex,  62.  '  Sensus  morienti  aliquis 
esse  potest,'  one  who  is  dying  may  have  some  sensation,  G.  Cat,  M, 
20.  Occasionally  aliquis  signifies  'of  importance:'  'Sesealiquem 
credens,'  considering  hiTnseif  somebody  (of  importance),  Pers.  i.  129. 
'  Est  aliquid,  &c.,'  it  is  something  (considerable),  luy.  iii.  230.  Aliquando, 
alicubi,  &c.,  correspond  in  use  to  aliquis. 

3.  Quispiam  is  used  with  rather  more  emphasis  than  quis,  and  rather  Qnls- 
less  than  aliquis:  as,  'Forsitan  aliquis  aliquando  eiusmodi  quip-  V^^^* 

*  It  has  been  stated  (p.  91)  that  the  Interrogatiye  and  Indefinite  forms  quis,  quid, 
are  Sabstantival,  qui,  qnod,  adjectival ;  and  the  truth  of  ibis  assertion  is  shown  by 
the  two  facts,  that  qnis  in  old  Latin  is  of  both  genders,  and  that  quid  and  quod 
always  retained  their  distinct  characters  as  Bubstantive  and  Adjective.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  qnis  (quae)  is  often  used  adjectively,  as  quis  campus,  puer  quis  in 
Horace,  sensus  aliquis  in  Cicero ;  the  reply  to  which  is  that  other  Substantives  are 
also  naed  adjectively,  as  rex,  r^hia,  incola,  indigena,  raptor,  &c. 

Another  difBculty  is  the  distinction  of  the  Feminine  Singular  and  Neuter  Plural 
forms  qua,  quae,  of  quis  (qui)  Indefinite.  Some  suppose  that  qua  belong  to  quis, 
quae  to  qtd  ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture  without  substantial  proof.  Both  forms 
axe  used  adjectively,  and  both  Gess  often)  substantively ;  but  adjectives  may  become 
substantives,  and  occasionally  substantives  take  the  place  of  adjectives.  The  ques- 
tion thus  remains  undecided.  Cicero  writes:  ecquae  ci vitas?  ecqua religio ?  si 
quae  pars;  riquanatio;  siquaepravasint;  nequadisddiafiant;  aUquasigniflcatio 
virtntis ;  bat  not  aliqnae,  which  occurs  in  Lucretius.  ITpon  the  whole  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  form  qua  (Indef.  S.  and  Fl.),  is  mote  usual  than  quae,  but  that 
quae  is  also  dawieal. 
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pi  am  feeenU*  perchance  somebody  or  other  at  some  time  or  other  may 
have  done  a  thing  of  the  kind,  C.  Ferr.  ii.  32.  Quispiam  and  nonnullus 
are  used  only  in  positive  sentences :  qoisquam,  with  its  AcyecUve  nllus, 
stands  mostly  in  negative  and  dubitative  sentences :  '  Heieditas  eet 
pecunia,  quae  morte  alicuius  ad  quempiam  pervenit  iure,'  an  in- 
heritanee  is  money  which  by  somebodi/s  death  has  come  to  any  one  by 
riyht,  G.  Top,  6.  'Zeuxis  tabulas  pinzit,  qnaram  nonnulla  pars 
usque  ad  nostram  memoriam  mansit/  Zeuxis  painted  pictures^  some  of 
which  have  remained  to  our  time,  C.  Inv.  ii.  1.  'Nihil  attinet  quic- 
quam  sequi,  quod  assequi  non  queas/  it  avails  not  to  pursue  anything 
which  you  cannot  attain,  C.  Off,  i.  31.  *Heu,  cadit  in  quemquam 
tantum  scelus  ? '  alas,  occurs  there  to  any  one  such  great  wickedness  ? 
Veig.  B.  ix.  17.  'Nihil  est  quod  Beus  ef&cere  non  possit,  et  quidem 
sine  lab  ore  ullo/  there  is  nothing  which  God  cannot  effect,  and  in- 
deed  without  any  toil,  C.  N.  D,  iii.  39.  '  Indignor  qui cq nam  repre- 
hendi  non  quia  crasse  compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper/ 
/  am  indignant  that  any  work  should  be  censured,  not  because  ii  is  sun- 
posed  to  be  of  coarse  or  tasteless,  but  of  modem,  composition,  Hor.  Ep.  li. 
1.76.  Uspiam  corresponds  in  use  to  quispiam;  usquam,  unquam 
to  quisquam  and  ullus ;  nusquam,  nunquam,  to  non  quisquam,  non 
ullus.  Nemos  non  quisquam;  nullus  =  non  ullus.  Nemo  quisquam 
is  used.    See  Madvig,  Z.  Gr.  §  494,  and  on  G.  Fin.  p.  392. 

4.  Quidam,  a  certain  one,  as  opposed  to  aliquis,  implies  that  the  sub- 
ject is  definitely  known.,  though  indefinitely  described:  thus,  we  should 
say,  '  Quodam  tempore  natus  sum :  aliquo  moriar,'  I  was  bom  at  a 
certain  time;  I  shall  die  sometime  or  other,  '  Accurrit  quidam  notus 
mihi  nomine  tantum,*  a  certain  man  runs  up  to  me,  whom  I  knew  only 
by  name,  Hor.  8.  i.  9.  3.  It  is  joined  with  epithets,  like  the  English 
"woid  *  certain :  *  'Erat  spinosa  quaedam  et  exilis  oratio,*  his  was  a 
certain  prickly  and  lean  style,  G.  Or.  i.  18.  It  occasionally  means 
*  soTne,*  as  opposed  to  *  the  wHole '  or  '  others ' :  *  Nullis  piscibus  supra 
quatemas  pinnae  sunt,  quibusdam  binae,  aliquibus  nuLlae,*  no  fishes 
have  more  than  four  fins,  some  two,  a  few  none  at  all,  PL  N,  H.  ix.  20. 
Hence  it  is  used  to  qualify  an  expression  not  meant  to  be  taken  strictly: 
'  In  ideis  Plato  quiddam  divinum  esse  dicebat,'  Plato  used  to  say  tkat 
in  ideas  there  was  something  divine,  G.  Ac.  i.  9.  Quidam  also  stands  in 
contrast  to  quivis,  quilibet.  '  Ut  saltatori  motus  non  quivis  sed  certns 
quidam  est  datus,  sic  vita  agenda  est  certo  genere  quodam  non  quo- 
lib  et,'  a«  to  a  dancer  is  assigned  not  any  optional  movement,  but  a  cer- 
tain  definite  one,  so  must  Itfe  be  passed  in  a  certain  definite  way,  not  in 
any  we  please,  G.  Brut.  50. 

For  quisque,  see  Ad^ctites  and  Beflexiyb  Pbonovns. 

The  Universal  Relatives,  whether  compounded  with  -cumque  or  of 
the  duplicated  form  (quisquis,  &c.,  see  §  34b.),  have  no  special  idioms  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  other  Relative  Pronouns  and  Particles.  Ex- 
amples are:  'Quoscumque  de  te  queri  audivi,  quacumque  ratione 
potui  placavi,*  I  (vppeased  in  whatever  way  I  could  all  whom  I  heard 
complaining  of  you,  G.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  '  Quidquid  erit  tibi  erit,'  whatever 
there  is  shall  be  for  you,  G.  Fam.  ii.  10.  *  Id,  utut  est,  etsi  dedecorum 
est,  patiar,'  this,  however  it  is,  I  will  endure,  though  it  is  disgraceful, 
Plant.  Bacc,  ▼.  2.  73.  '  Qu ant i quant i  bene  emitur  quod  necesse 
est,'  what  is  necessary  is  well  purchased  at  any  price,  G.  Att,  xii.  24. 
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1.  Alter  is  one  of  two :  the  formB  in  -ter  (aa  -rtpot  in  Qreek)  imply- 
ing comparison  of  two.  '  Agesilans  claadas  ^t  a  1 1  e  r  o  pede/  AgenUmt 
was  lame  of  one  foot,  Nop.  Ag.  1.  *  £paminonda8  habait  oollegas  dnoa, 
quorom  alter  erat  Pelopidas/  Epaminondas  had  two  colUoffues,  one  of 
whom,  woe  .Pelopidae,  Nep.  Ep.  8.  Thna  it  answers  the  question  n-tar, 
wUch  of  two?  al-ter  qui  .  .  .  the  {m«  idAo,  al-ter  ^ni  .  .  .  the  other 
who,  *  Ck>nsnle8  inter  se  agitabant  uti  alter  Samnites  hostes,  alter 
EtmscoB  deligeret,  et  nter  ad  utrnm  bellum  dux  idoneos  inagis  asset,' 
the  consuls  were  disctiseino,  how  that  one  of  the  two  should  choose  the 
Samnites  for  enemy,  the  other  the  Etruscans  ;  and  which  commander  was 
more  swUable  for  which  war,L.  x.  14.  So,  'qnidquid  npgat  alter 
et  tkiter,'  whatever  one  denies,  the  other  denies  also,  Hor.  Epist,  i.  10.  4. 

2.  Two  calses  of  alter  (as  of  alius)  may  stand  in  thd  same  clause, 
distributing  ambo,  uterque,  &c.  'Uterque  horum  medium  quiddam 
volebat  sequi:  sed  ita  cadebat  ut  alter  ex  alterius  laude  partem, 
uterque  autem  suam  totam  haberet^'  both  these  men  wished  to  attain 
a  mean  ;  hut  it  so  feU  out  that  one  had  a  share  of  the  other* s  credit^ 
while  each  possessed  his  own  entire,  C.  Brut,  20.  Uterque  {each  of  two) ; 
alterater  {one  or  the  other  of  two):  *  Non  est  tuae  dignitatis  atque  fidei 
ut  contra  alterutrum,  quum  sis  utrique  coniunctissimus,  anna 
feras/  it  squares  not  with  your  dignity  and  honour,  to  bear  arms  against 
one  or  the  other,  being  nearly  aUiei  to  both,  G.  Att,  ix.  10.  Alter 
alterum  amant,  they  love  one  another;  also  expressed,  'amant  se 
iuTicem/   'mutuo  amant,'  'amant  inter  se.*     Alteri  .  .  .  alteri,  (me 

'  party  ,  .  .  the  other  party. 

3.  Alter  means  '  a  second*  *  another*  besides  one  named  or  implied : 
*  Solus  aut  cum  altero,'  alone  or  with  another,  C.  Jit.  xi.  15.  'Me 
ipsum  accuse,  deinde  te,  quasi  me  alterum,'  I  reproach  myself,  and 
then  you,  a  sort  of  second  sdf,  C.  AU,  iii.  15.  '  Alter  erit  tum  Tiphys/ 
then  wiU  there  be  a  second  Tiphys,  Verg.  ^.  iv.  34.  'Alter  ab  illo,' 
next  to  him,  Veig.  B.  v.  49.    Alterum  tantum,  as  much  again,  01 

Alius  repeated  in  successive  clauses  signifies  one  ,  .  .  another,  &c.,  <^^^ 
without  limit  of  number.  '  Aliud  equo  est  e  natura,  aliud  boyi,  aliud 
homini,'  one  thing  is  natural  to  a  horse,  another  to  an  ox,  another  to  a 
man,  C.  Fin.  v.  9.  Contrast  is  similarly  effected  by  the  adverbs  of 
alius;  aliter,  alias,  alibi,  alio,  &c.  Alias  contentius,  alias  remissius, 
at  one  time  more  vigorously,  at  another  more  dackJy.  Here  too  the  re- 
petition of  alius  in  the  same  clause,  or  its  juxtaposition  with  one  of  its 
adverbs,  or  two  of  these  adverbs  in  the  same  cmuse,  will  denote  a  dif- 


iudicant,'  those  menjvdge  one  thing  at  one  time,  another  at  another,  on 
the  same  questions,  C.  de  Or,  ii.  30.  'Eadem  aliter  ali  bi  nuncupan- 
tur,'  the  same  things  are  differently  named  in  different  places,  PI,  if,  H. 
XXV.  4.    Aliud  ex  alio,  one  thing  after  another. 

02 
Idiom  of  Verbs.  Verbs. 

1.  A  Verb,  usually  Conjunctive,'is  used  in  the  2nd  Pers.  Sing.,  when  no 
definite  person  is  addressed.  This,  occurs  in  general  maxims,  lively 
narratives,  &c.    '  Agere  decet,  quod  agas,  considerate,'  what  you  do, 
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you  ought  to  do  with  ddiberation^  G.  Off.  i.  27.  '  Confeeto  proelio,  turn, 
vezo  cern  ere  s  quanta  audacia  quantaque  animi  vis  fnisset  in  exercxfca 
Catilinae/  when  the  battle  was  owp,  you  might  see  what  boldness  and 
spirit  had  animated  CatUintts  army,  SalL  C.  61. 

2.  The  First  and  Thiid  Persons  Hnial  are  similarlj  used.  <  Quid  enim 
latione  timemus  antcnpimus?'  what  do  we  fear  or  desire  reason-' 
aJtly  1  lay.  x.  4.  '  Quod  a  i an  t^  aunbns  teneo  lupnm/  Tve  got  a  wolf  by 
the  ears,  as  they  say,  Ter.  Ph.  iii.  2.  21.  Also  Passive  Impersonu 
Verbs.  'Proinde  utbene  vivitur  diu  viyitur/  men  live  long  aecording 
as  they  Hve  weU,  Plant.  IHn,  i.  2.  27. 

08         A.  Prepositions  goyeming  an  Accusative  Case : 

TTbo  of 

I.  Ad  (to,  at,  &c)  is  the  opposite  of  Ah,  from: 

a.  In  a  Local  sense  it  implies  approach :  which  may  be  (1)  in  progress 
^ad,  to,  towards)  or  (2)  achieved  (ad,  to,  up  to,  as  far  as)  and  so  ending 
in  (S)rest,  (ad,  o^sapud). 

In  sense  (2)  it  may  follow  usque :  usque  ad  Numantiam,  even  to  (as 
far  as)  Numantia.  Adusque  is  used  in  classical  poetry :  adusque  su- 
premum  tempus,  to  his  last  moments,  Hor. 

In  senses  (1)  (2)  it  takes  a  Case  of  Place,  Person  or  Thing,  after  a 
Verb  expressing  or  implying  motion :  as,  ire,  adire,  accedere  a  d,  &c. ; 
mittere,  scribere  ad,  &c.,  ducere,  adducere  ad,  &c 

In  sense  (3)  it  takes  a  Case  after  a  Verb  not  expressing  motion ;  esse 
ad  urbem ;  ad  pedes  iacere ;  ad  exercitum ;  ad  mare ;  ad  dexteram ; 
ad  quartum  lapidem;  yictoria  ad  Cannas;  Curio  fuit  ad  me.  Curio 
was  at  Tny  house ;  ad  indices,  before  the  judges ;  ad  yinum,  owt  wine\ 
ad  hostes,  among  the  enemy ;  ad  manum  habere,  &c. 

Note  the  Ellipses :  ad  Opis,  at  the  temple  of  Ops,  C. ;  ad  Vestae,  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  Hor. ;  understanding  '  templum.' 

b.  In  a  Temporal  sense,  ad  denotes     •' ' ^•'- •  -^ -a 

(1)  Limit  of  Time  {to,  till,  &c) :  Ad  summam  senectutem,  to  extreme 
old  age ;  ad  hosce  dies,  to  modem  times ;  ad  ultimum,  to  the  very  last ; 
a  mani  usque  ad  ye8peram,/rom  momina  to  evening ;  ad  mult^  noc- 
tem,  till  late  in  the  night ;  ad  id  (tempus),  up  to  that  time, 

(2)  Point  of  Time :  Ad  lucem,  at  daybreak ;  ad  postremum,  at  last ; 
ad  Bummum,  in  fine.  Especially  time  fixed  beforehand  :  exspecto  te  ad 
Kal.  Febr.  /  look  for  you  by  the  \st  of  February ;  dies  praestituta  est 
quam  ad  solyeres,  a  day  was  appointed  you  for  paying,    ■;*. 

(3)  Time  within  which  (for) :  Ad  tempus,  for  a  time,  ad  breye  tem- 
pus, ad  exiguum  tempus,  for  a  short  time ;  ad  decern  annos,  ten  years 
hence.    Ad  tempus  may  also  mean  at  the  right  time, 

c  Ad  marks  the  limit  of  Number  and  Degree :  Ad  octingentos ;  or 
adverbially,  ad  octingenti  caesi,  about  ^00  were  slain,  L.  So,  ad  unum, 
to  a  man ;  ad  assem,  to  the  last  farthing ;  ad  summam,  on  the  whole ; 
ad  summam  impudentiam,  to  the  most  shameless  height, 

d.  The  derived  uses  are  : 

(1)  Addition  (besides;  added  to) :  Ad  haec  yulnera ;  ad  haec  mala ;  ad 
hoc,  moreover. 
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(2)  StandaTd :  Ad  verbnm  ediscere,  to  learn  toordfor  toord ;  ad  fistn- 
lam  canere,  to  ting  to  the  pipe -j  ad  enm  modiiin,  of  that  eort ;  ad  un- 
gnem,  to  a  nicety ;  ad  aniTusim,  accuraiely, 

(3)  Ck>inparidon :  Nihil  est  ad  Persiiiin,  he  is  nothing  to  Persius, 

(4)  fiespect:  Insignis  ad  laudem,  honorably  distinguished. 

(5)  Oocasion :  Ad  famam  obsidioDis,  on  report  of  the  siege,  lAv. 

(6)  Keply :  Ad  ilia  respondeo,  to  this  1  reply, 

(7)  Purpose:  Ad  earn  rem,  for  that  purpose x  ad  praedam,  for 
plunder :  espedallj  with  Genmd  and  GemiuuTe :  ad  Tescendum,  for 
food,  ad  agiOB  colendo8,/or  agriculture.  So  semui  ad  remum,  rower, 
liv.,  ad  mannTn,  amanuensis;  LygdamuB  ad  QrathoB,  the  cup-bearer 
Zygdamus,  Prop. ;  ad  limina  cnstos^  a  doorkeeper,  Veig.  And  with  a 
Case  of  that  against  which  precaution  or  remedy  is  lued :  ad  monros 
hestiarum,  against  bites,  ad  morbos,  against  diseases, 

n.  Adversus,  adyersum  (also  written  advorsus,  advorsum) 
are  applied  to 

(1)  Place  {over  against,  opposite):  Urbs  adversus  Pydnam 
posita  est^  the  city  stands  opposite  to  Pydna.  Quis  haeo 
est  quae  me  advorsum  incedit  ?  who  is  &is  wornan  coming 
face  to  face  wUh  me  ?  Flaut.  Ire  adyorsum  alicni,  to  go 
to  meet  some  one^ohTibxa.  ire. 

Exadversus  is  found :  exadyezsos  Athenas,  opposite  Athens. 

(2)  Eelation  {towards,  against) :  Amor  adyersus  jparentes, 
love  towards  parents.  Adyersus  solem  ne  loquitor,  yon 
must  not  speax  against  the  sun,  Adyorsum  l^s,  against 
the  laws, 

UL  Apud  expresses   near   neighbourhood,  generally  to  Persons, 
rarely  to  Place :  as,  Apud  oppidum,  near  the  town. 

(1)  With  Persons  it  is  used  in  yarious  senses:  (At  the  house 
of) :  Apud  Lycomedem,  in  the  house  of  Lycomedes ',  9,^<Si 
me,  at  my  house.  (Before)  :  Apud  populum  orationem 
habuit,  he  spoke  before  the  people ;  Apud  indices  eosdem 
reus  &ctus  est,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  same  judges. 
{In  the  time  of,  among) :  Apud  priscos  Bomanos  hie  mos 
erat^  this  was  the  custom  among  the  old  Bomans,  {In  the 
writings  of,  in)'.  Apud  Giceronem,  in  the  writings  of 
Oicero;  Apud  Homemm,  in  Homer  (but  'inlliade  Homeri,' 
'  in  Ciceronis  Libro  de  Officiis '). 

(2)  In  yarious  phrases :  Apud  animum  eogito,  lam  consider- 
ing in  my  mind,  Haec  apud  me  valent,  these  things  have 
weight  with  me.  Fac  apud  te  sis,  keep  your  wits  about 
you. 

IV.  Ante  {before)  is  applied  to 

(1)  Place :  Hannibal  ante  portas  est.  Ante  oculos.  Ante 
pedes.  Ante  indices  for  coram  iudicibns.  Non  ante  sed 
retro,  not  forward  but  backward. 

(2)  Time :  Ante  lucem,  before  davbreak.  Ante  Socratem.  Ante 
urbem  conditam,  btfore  the  foundation  of  the  city.     Ante 
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tree  anno«|  three  years  ago  (also  tribns  ante  annis  or  tertio 
anno  ante).  Multo  ante,  long  btfore.  Paulo  ante,  a  short 
time  btfore.    Ante  domandnm,  before  taming^  Verg. 

(3)  Order  and  Preference :  Hnnc  ante  me  diligo,  /  lovs  him 
above  myself.  Ante  alios  carissimus  (or  carior).  Ante 
omnia  placent  silyae,  vjoods  please  above  everjfihing, 

V.  Pone  (pos-nej  (behind) :  Pone  castra  pabnlatnm  ibant,  they  went 
behind  the  camp  to  forage.    Ante  et  pone,  before  and  behind, 

YL  Post(pos-te:  see  ante)  describes 

(1)  Place  (behind):  Hostis  post  montem  se  occoltabat,  the 
enemy  was  hiding  behind  the  mountain.  Manns  eins  post 
teignm  religatae  snnt,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  book, 

(2)  Time  {pfter^  since) :  Post  cenam,  after  svpper.  Post  nrbem 
conditam,  qfter  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Post  Christum 
natum,  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Post  hominnm  memonam, 
since  the  memory  of  man.  Post  paucos  dies  (or  paucis  post 
diebns),  a  few  days  after.    Paolo  post,  soon  after^ 

(3)  Of  Order  and  Dignity  {after^  behind) :  *  Neqne  erat  Lydia 
post  Chloen,'  nor  was  Lydia  after  Chloe,  Hor. 

VIL  Cis,  citra  (citora  parte)  {on  this  side  of  within\  de- 
scribes 

(1)  Place:  Cis  Apenninnm,  cis  Padum,  citra Enphraten,  dtra 
mare. 

(2)  Time  (veiy  rarely)  :  Cis  paucos  dies  hostis  aderit^  the  enemy 
will  be  here  within  a  few  days.  Citra  ^Kalendas  Octobres, 
before  the  1st  of  October. 

Note. — ^Hence  citra  is  nsed  of  measure  in  the  sense  of  without 
(i.e.  without  reaching),  short  of:  Citra  controversiam,  with- 
out dispute.  Citra  ebrietatem  bibimus,  we  drank  short  of 
intoxication, 

VUI.  Ultra,  from  the  root  ileolieul  (ultera  parte,  *on  yonder 
side,  beyond)  describes 

(1)  Place:    Ultra  Aethiopiam    profectus  est,  he  went  beyond 

Ethiopia.  Ultra  Garamantas  et  Indos  proferet  imperium, 
he  shall  extend  his  cTnpire  beyond  the  Garamantes  and 
Indians,    Ultra  citraque.    Ultro  et  citro. 

(2)  Measure:  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  (progrediatur),  the 
cobbler  must  not  go  beyond  his  last.  Ultra  pueriles  annos 
est,  he  is  past  childhood.  Ultra  feminam  ferox,  ferce 
b^ond  the  nature  of  woman.    So,  ultra  fas ;  ultra  fidem. 

DC.  Trans  (across,  beyond)  is  applied  to  seas,  rivers,  hills,  &c. : 
Naves  trans  mare  currunt,  ships  glide  across  the  sea.  Trans  Euphraten 
incoluit,  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Trans  Alpes  transfertur,  it  is 
removed  across  the  Alps. 

X.  1.  Circum  {round,  about)  is  used  of  Place :  Terra  circum  axem 
vertitur,  the  earth  turns  about  its  axis,  Circum  haec  loca  commoror,  / 
am  staying  about  these  spots.  Turba  circum  regem,  a  crowd  around  the 
king,  ^ 
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2.  Circa  (not  tised  before  Livy),  describes 

(1)  Place  (round) :  Urbes  circa  Capuam  occupayit,  ke  teued  tkg 
cities  around  Capua,    Hultos  circa  se  habebat,  ke  kepi  many 

.  .      abotU  him.    Circa  yias  discurritur,  there  is  a  ekurry  about 
the  streets.    Circa  pectus,  round  the  bosom, 

(2)  Time  and  Number  (about) :  Circa  Kalendas  'Febmariaa, 
about  the  1st  of  Fimuary,  Circa  quingentos  capti  sunt, 
about  five  hundred  were  taken, 

(3)  Respect  (about,  concerning)  in  Post- Augustan  Latinity: 
Yaria  circa  haec  opinio  est,  there  is  variety  of  opinion  on 
this  subject, 

3.  Circiter  (ahoui)  denotes  extension  round,  and  is  used  of  Time  and 
Number:  Circiter  meridiem  advenimus,  100  came  about  noon.  Decern 
circiter  millia  passuum  abest,  he  is  about  ten  miles  away, 

XI.  Contra  (contera  parte)  denotes  a  tendency  of  two  things  to 
come  together,  and  describes 

(1)  Place  (over  (Ufainst):  Carthago  Italiam  contra,  Carthage 
over  against  Italy.  Aspicedum  contra  me,  look  me  in  the 
face. 

(2)  Eelation  (against) :  Contra  naturam  vivis,  you  live  against 
nature.  Contra  legem  facis,  you  act  against  law.  Hoe 
contra  ius  fasque  est,  this  is  against  law  and  religion. 
Quod  contra  fit  a  plerisque,  most  people  do  Just  the  eon' 
trary.  Non  caru'st  auro  contra,  ws  worth  his  weight  in 
gold. 

XII.  Erga  (towards)  is  used  of  Belation:  Tuam  erga  me  benevolen- 
tiam  agnosco,  lacknoudedge  your  goodwill  towards  me.  Scio  quomodo 
erga  me  afiectus  sis,  I  know  how  you  feel  towards  me.  Erga  is  once 
uMd  of  place  by  Plautus  (  ^facing), 

Xm.  Extra  (extera  parte)  describes 

(1)  Place  (outside  of,  without) :  Extra  urbem  habito,  /  dwell 
outside  the  city.  Extra  teli  iactum,  out  of  range  of  darts. 
Extra  et  intus. 

(2)  Belation  (without,  beyond,  clear  of) :  Extra  culpam,  extra 
periculum,  extra  iocimi,  extra  ordinem,  extra  modum,  extra 
causam,  &c. 

(3)  Exception  (except) :  Nemo  extra  eum  bA^t,nobody  is  present 
except  him, 

XrV.  Intra  (ihtera  parte)  (within)  describes 

(1)  Place :  Intra  urbem  factum  est,  it  happened  within  the  city. 
Intra  portas  compelluntur,  they  are  driven  inside  the  gates. 
Intra  montem  Taurum,  within  Mount  Taurus  (for  cis). 

(2)  Time:  Intra  triginta  dies  redibo,  I  will  return  within  thirty 
days. 

(3)  Extent :  Hortensii  scripta  intra  famam  sunt,  the  writings  of 
Hortensius  are  short  of  their  reputation.  Intra  modum, 
intra  legem  epulari,  tofeant  within  measure,  within  law. 
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XV.  Inter  signifies  extension  inside,  and  is  nsed  of — 

(1)  Place  {between):  Inter  nrbem  et  flavimn,  between  the  cUy 
and  river, 

(2)  Time  {between,  during) :  Inter  horam  tertiam  et  quartam, 
between  wne  and  ten  o^clook^  Inter  prand^dum  {or  inter 
)cenam)  curis  vaco,  at  dinner  (or  at  supper^  Jam  free  from 
cares.  Inter  tot  annos,  during  so  many  years.  Inter  Tias, 
on  the  road, 

(3)  Belation  {between,  among):  Inter  hominem  et  belnam. 
mnltum  interest,  there  is  much  difference  between  a  man  and 
a  brute.  Constat  inter  omnes,  aU  are  agreed.  Inter  aima 
silent  leges,  amidst  arms  laws  are  silent.  Inter  cetera  et 
illud  dixit,  among  other  things  he  said  this  too.  And  of 
mntual  relation  with  se :  as,  Inter  se  amant,  th^  low  one 
another.    Inter  haec»interea,  meanwMe, 

XVL  Infra  (infera  parte)  {beneath)  describes 

(1)  Place :  Infra  lunam  nihil  est  non  mortale,  beneath  the  moon 
there  is  nothing  not  mortal. 

(2)  Time :  Homems  non  infra  Lycnrgum  fuit,  Homer  was  not 
after  Lycurgus, 

(3)  Number :  Non  infra  novena,  not  less  than  nine  at  a  time, 

(4)  Measure:  Uri  magnitudine  sunt  paulo  infra  elephantos, 
buffaloes  are  of  a  size  rather  under  elephants, 

(5)  Worth :  Infra  dignitatem  meam  hoc  est^  this  is  beneath  my 
dignity, 

XVII.  Supra  (supera  parte)  {above)  describes 

(1)  Place:  Caelum  supra  terram  est^  heaven  is  dbofoe  earth, 
Saltu  supra  yenabula  fertur,  he  bounds  over  the  hunting 
sjfears.  Supra  caput.  Supra  me  erat  Atticus,  infira  Ver- 
nus,  Atticus  sat  above  me,  Verrius  below, 

(2)  Time:  Supra  hanc  memoriam  vixit,  he  lived  before  these 
times,    Ut  supra  dixi,  as  I  said  above. 

(3)  Number :  Caesa  simt  supra  millia  viginti,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  were  slain.  Supra  belli  Sabini  metum,  over  and 
above  the  dread  of  a  Sabine  war, 

(4)  Measure :  Supra  humanam  formam  altior  erat,  he  was  taUer 
than  human  form.  Supra  modum,  above  measure.  Hoc 
supra  meas  vires  est,  this  is  beyond  my  strength, 

XVm.  luxta  (iuncta  parte)  describes 

(1)  Place  {adjoinina) :  Hortus  mens  iuxta  viam  est,  my  garden 
adjoins  the  road, 

(2)  Order  {next  to,  as  much  as,  akin  to) :  Iuxta  deos  in  tua 
manu  positum  est,  next  to  the  gods  it  lies  in  your  hands. 
Inermes  iuxta  armatos  trucidati  sunt,  unarjned  as  well  as 
armed  men  were  slaughtered,  Celeritas  iuxta  formidinem 
est,  speed  is  akin  to  fear.  Iuxta  seditionem  yentam  est, 
things  almost  came  to  miUiny.  Solo  caeloque  iuxta  grayi, 
soU  and  climate  being  equally  unhealthy. 
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TCnc.  Ob  seems  to  signify '  extension  along  the  firant  of/  and  de- 
scribes 

(1)  Place  (b^ore) :  Ob  oeolos  mihi  mors  yenata  est,  death  waa 
htfore  my  eyes,  Follem  sibi  obstringit  ob  golam,  he  He$  a 
bladder  on  his  throat. 

(2)  Ganse  (for,  on  account  of,  with  a  fnew  to)  :  Poenas  ob  stnl- 
titiam  do,  /  suffer  punishment  for  my  foUy.  Pecnniam 
ob  absolvendnm  accepit,  he  received  money  to  acquit.  Ax- 
gentnm  ob  asinos,  money  to  pay  for  the  donk^s.  Ager 
oppositu'st  pigneri  ob  decern  minas,  the  estate  is  morige^ed 
fir  ten  minas.  Prustra  an  ob  rem,  ineffectually  or  to  some 
purpose.  Ob  industriam,  studiously.  Ob  earn  causam,  on 
that  account. 

XX.  Penes  (in  the  power  of,  resting  with) :  Penes  imperatorem  est 
sommiun  imperinmi  supreme  power  rests  with  the  commander-in-^hitf. 
Denm  penes  est  cnstodia  mnnoi,  the  guardianship  of  the  world  rests  wUh 
God.  Servi  penes  accusatorem  sunt,  the  slaves  are  in  the  prosecutot's 
power.  Culpa  te  est  penes,  ^^  fault  lies  with  you.  Penes  te  ea?  are 
you  in  your  senses  f 

XXL  Praeter  signifies  'passage  in  advance  of,'  and  has  the  mean- 
ings— 

(1)  Along,  beside,  before:  Praeter  ripam,  along  the  bank.  Prae- 
ter oeolos  ferebantnr  omnia,  all  was  being  carried  before 
their  eyes.  Via  una  praeter  hostes  erat,  the  only  road  was 
along  the  enemas  flank, 

(2)  Besides,  except:  Praeter  se  neminem  amat,  he  loves  none 
besides  himself.  Quod  crimen  dicis,- praeter  amasse,  meum? 
what  crime  do  you  call  mine,  except  having  loved? 

(3)  Beyond  :  Praeter  modum,  beyond  measure.  Praeter  ceteros 
darns  est,  he  is  renowned  beyond  others. 

(4)  Contrary  to:  Hoc  praeter  opinionem  accidit,  this  hap' 
pened  contrary  to  expectation.  So,  praeter  spem,  praeter 
aeqnum,  &c. 

XXn.  Prope  (near,  nigh  to) :  Prope  viam  aedificat,  he  builds  near 
the  road.  Prope  Kalendas  Seztiles,  near  the  first  of  August.  Prope 
abesse  ab  aliqno,  to  be  near  to  some  person  or  place.  Prope  secessionem 
plebis  res  Yenit,  Tnatters  almost  cams  to  a  secession  of  the  commons. 

The  Comparatiye  propins,  and  Superlatire  proximo,  also  take  an 
Accnsatiye:  Propins  urbem,  nearer  the  city.  Proximo  montem,  very 
near  the  mountain. 

XXm.  Propter  (prope-ter)  signifies  'extension  near,'  and  de- 
scribes— 

(1)  Place  (near,  alongside  of) :  Vulcanus  tennit  insulas  propter 

Siciliam,  Vulcan  held  the  ides  near  Sicily.  Propter  aqnam 
ambnlarimns,  we  VKdked  beside  the  water.  Propter  te  sedet, 
he  sits  beside  you.    Cnbantes  propter,  sleeping  near. 

(2)  Cause  or  Object  (on  accottnt  of) :  Sapiens  non  propter  metum 
legibus  paret^  the  wise  Tnan  obeys  not  the  laws  on  account  of 
fear.    Ula  propter  se  expetenda  sunt,  those  things  are  desir- 
able on  their  own  account 
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XXIV.  Secundum,  from  sequor,  denot&a  following ^  and  describes  — 

(1)  Place  (next  behind) :  I  secundum  ine,  go  next  to  me,  Se- 
cimdum  aurem  vulnus  acoepit,  he  received  a  wound  behind 
his  ear,  {Alongside  of,  along):  as,  Secundum  litus  pro- 
gressus  sum,  Iproceedal  along  the  shore, 

(2)  Time  {after) :  Secundum  Idus  lanuarias  veniam,  /  wUl 
come  after  the  \Zth  of  January. 

(3)  Bank  (ner^  after)  :  Secundum  te  nemo  mihi  amicior,  after 
you  no  man  is  more  friendly  to  me.  Secundum  rocem  yultus 
valet,  countenance  avails  next  after  voice. 

(4)  Agreement  {after ,  according  to,  in  favour  of) :  Secundum 
naturam  vire,  litje  according  to  nature.  Secundum  Stoicos 
omnia  yitia  paria  sunc,  according  to  the  Stoics  all  faults  are 
equal.  Fontifices  secundum  me  decrererunt,  the  priests 
decreed  in  n^  favour, 

XXV.  Per  {through)  signifies  Passage  from  one  end  to  another,  or  in 
all  directions,  and  describes — 

(1)  Place :  Per  Hacedoniam  iter  fecimus,  toe  travelled  through 
Macedonia,  Sanguis  per  venas  in  omne  corpus  difiunditur, 
blood  is  diffused  through  the  veins  into  the  whole  body.  Per 
caliginem,  through  a  mist.  Per  ora  hominum  tradud,  to  be 
exposed  to  public  mockery,  Sail. 

(2)  Time  (throughout,  during) :  Per  ires  annos  afiii,  /  toas 
away  for  three  years.  Per  noctem  cernuntur  sidera,  the 
stars  are  seen  all  night.    Per  somnum,  during  sleep. 

(3)  Agency  {by,  through) :  Per  procuratorem  non  per  se  ipsum 
agit,  he  acts  by  an  agent,  not  personally. 

(4)  Manner  or  Means  ifty) :  Eos  per  vim  eiecit,  he  turned  them 
out  by  force.  Per  simulationem  amicitiae  me  perdidit,  he 
ruined  me  on  pretence  of  friendship.  Per  litteras  certiorem 
te  faciam,  /  unll  acquaint  you  by  letter.  So,  per  vices,  by 
turns,  per  silentium,  in  silence,  per  iocwai,  jocularly, 

(5)  Motive  or  Cause :  Per  avaritiam  id  fedt,  he  did  that  through 
avarice.  Amicitia  per  se  ezpetenda  est,  friendship  should 
be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Per  me  licet  hoc  agas,  you  may 
do  this  with  my  free  will.  Per  leges  non  licet  civem  verbe- 
rare,  the  laws  do  not  allow  beating  a  citizen.  Per  te  stetit 
quominus  ego  discederem,  you  were  the  cause  of  my  not 
aeparting. 

(6)  Per  is  used  in  Prayers  and  Adjurations  {by)  :  Per  deos  te 
oro,  Ipray  you  by  the  gods. 

Note, — Per  is  sometimes  elegantly  disjoined  from  the  word  with 
which  it  is  compounded :  as,  Per  mihi  gratum  est,  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  me.^  Or  from  its  case :  as.  Per  ego  te  deos  oro, 
Ipray  you  by  the  gods, 

"XXVI.  Versus,  versum  (anc.  versus,  vorsum)  {towards),  always 
follow  their  Case:     Hannibal    Bomam    versus    contendit,  Hannibal 
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marched  towards  Borne,  The  best  vriten  fnbjoin  it  to  a  case  goyerned 
by  ad  or  in :  Ad  meridiem  versus  ibimus,  toe  will  go  towards  the  south. 
In  Italiam  yersns  Be  conyertit^*^  turned  towards  Italy, 

B,  Prepositions  govemiDg  an  Ablative  Case. 

I.  A,  ab,  aba,  express  a  'proceeding  or  begimung  from/  and  de- 
scribe 

(1)  Place : — {a)  Motion  from :  Sidera  ab  ortu  ad  occasnm  com- 
meant,  the  stars  move  from  east  to  west,  Ab  nobis  domo'st, 
it  comes  from  our  house,  (6)  Distance  from :  Mille  pas- 
sunm  sex  a  Gaesaris  castris  subsedit,  he  halted  six  miles 
from  Caesar's  camp.  See  Pr ope.  (e)  Position  in  regard 
to  (on,  on  the  side  of) :  A  fronte,  in  front,  A  tergo,  in  the 
rear.  A  sinistro  comu,  on  the  left  wing,  A  Platone  facio, 
/  am  on  the  side  ofliato,  Zeno  et  ab  eo  qui  sont^  Zmo  and 
his  disciples.  Hoc  a  me  est,  this  is  in  mg  favour.  A'  senatn 
stetit,  he  took  the  senates  side.  Note  the  idiom :  A  milUbns 
passunm  esse,  to  he  a  mUe  off, 

(2)  Time  {/rom):  Ab  antiqnissimis  temporibns  hie  mos  in- 
valuit,  this  custom  prevailed  from  the  earliest  tirnes.  So,  ab 
initio,  a  puero,  a  pueritia,  ab  incunabnlis,  a  prima  aetate, 
&c.    A  primo,/»w»  the  first  or  from  the  beginning, 

(3)  Bank  icfter) :  Proximns  a  rege,  next  after  the  king,  Tertins 
a  Bomnlo  regnayit  Tnllus  Hostilius,  ISillus  Hostilius 
reined  third  in  succession  from  Somulus,  Ab  hoc  sermone 
profectns  est,  after  this  discourse  he  set  out, 

(4)  Separation  {from) :  A  poena  liberi  sumus,  we  are  free  from 
punishTnent,  Defende  te  a  periciilo,  defend  yoursdf  from 
danger,  Non  ab  re  fuerit  ea  narrare,  it  will  not  he  irrelevant 
to  relate  these  things,  Abhorrere  ab  aliqna  re,  to  shrink 
from  anything ;  to  dislike. 

(6)  Agent  after  Verbs  Passive  and  Intransitive  (by):  A  cane 
non  magno  saepe  tenetur  aper,  a  unld  boar  is  often  held  by 
a  small  dog.  Ocnli  a  sole  dolent,  my  eyes  are  pained  by  the 
sun.    Ab  hoste  venire,  to  he  sold  by  an  enemy, 

(6)  Origin  in  general  (from):  Pecuniam  a  me  accepit,  A«  r^- 
ceived  the  money  from  me.  Ab  Egnatio  solvet,  he  will  pay 
through  JS^natius.  A  te  mihi  salutem  dixit,  he  greeted  Tne 
from  you.  A  snperstitione  animi  vates  adhibuit^  he  called 
in  seers  from  Tnental  superstition, 

(7)  Hespect  (in,  in  point  of  on  the  side  of):  Ab  animo  aeger 
fui,  Twos  sick  in  mind.  Pirmns  est  ab  equitatu,  he  is  strong 
in  cavalry.  A  doctrina  instructus  est,  he  is  well  furnished 
in  point  of  learning,  A  patre  nobilis  erat,  he  was  noble  on 
the  father's  side. 

To  this  nse  belong  the  phrases  for  the  offices  of  slaves  and 
freedmen  at  Home,  for  the  posts  in  a  royal  household,  &c. 
Thus,  Tservus)  ab  epistulis  meant  a  letter-carrier  or  esta 
fette;  (servus  or  libertus)  a  manu,  an  amanuensis;  a  biblio- 
theca,  a  librarian ;  a  pedibus,  afootman\  a  potione,  a  butler 

L 
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or  cupbearer^  &c.     So,  Begi  a  secretis  consiliis,  a  privy 
counsellor  of  the  Jdng,    B^nae  a  sacris,  queen* s  chaplain, 

IL  De  expresses  '  * 

(1)  Place  {down  from^  from)'.   De  rostris  descendit,  he  came 

down  from  the  rostra,    De  manibus  hostium  effiigit,  he  es- 
capedfrom  the  enemas  hands.    Susque  deque,  up  and  down, 

(2)  Time  (ere  the  close  of  at):  Do  prima  luce,  at  daybreak. 
De  die,  in  daytime,^  li&  nocte,  at  night,  De  multa  nocte,  in  the 
dead  of  night.  De  prandio,  c^ter  luncheon.  Diem  de  die 
exspecto,  Iain  waiting  from  day  to  day, 

(3)  Origin :  De  snmmo  loco,  of  highest  rank.  De  scripto  dixit, 
he  spoke  from  a  written  paper.  De  facie  emn  noyi,  /  hnovo 
him  by  sight.  Emi  domum  de  Crasso,  /  bomht  a  house  of 
Crassus,  Hoc  audivi  de  patre,  this  I  heard  from  my  father. 
De  marmore  signum,  a  bust  of  TnarUe.  Fies  de  rhetoro 
consul, /n?«i  a  rhetorician  you  wiU  become  consul. 

(4)  Partition  {of) :  Una  de  multis,  one  of  many  maidens.  Accosator 

de  plebe,  a  plebeian  prosecutor.    De  tno  illad  addis,  you  add 
of  your  own  suggestion.    De  meo,  at  my  expense. 

{5)  Kespect  {concerning^  of  &c.) :  Multa  de  eo  scripta  stint, 
much  was  written  about  him,  Legati  de  pace,  envoys  to 
treat  for  peace.  De  captivis  commutandis,  concerning  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  De  nihilo  irasd,  to  he  angry  abottt 
nothing.  Quid  de  me  flat  ?  what  will  become  of  me?  De 
Gallis  triumphavit,  he  triumphed  over  the  Gauls. 

(6)  Cause  {for,  from,  &c.) :  Multis  et  gravibus  de  causis,  for 
many  important  reasons.  Hoc  de  communi  sententia  fac- 
tum est,  this  was  done  by  common  vote.  De  via  languebam, 
I  was  ill  from  the  journey, 

(7)  Manner  {according  to,  on)  in  many  phrases :  Do  more,  ac- 
cording to  custom.  De  industria,  on  purpose,  De  improvisn, 
unexpectedly.  De  novo,  anew,  De  integro,  afresh,  &c.  De 
gradu  conari,  to  combat  on  foot,  de  genu,  on  the  knees. 

III.  E,  ex,  describe — 

(1)  Place  {out  of,  from,  on,  &c.) :  Ex  urbe  venio.  Elx  Italia 
discessit.  Ex  arbore*  pendet,  it  hangs  mi  a  tree,  £x  equis 
pugnant,  they  fight  on  horseback.  And  in  many  phrases: 
E  longinquo,  from  far.  Ex  propinquo,  near.  Ex  obliquo, 
athwart.   E  regione,  opposite. 

(2)  Time  {from,  since) :  Ex  illo  die  nunquam  eum  vidi,  since 
that  day  I  never  set  eyes  on  him.  Ex  Metello  consule,/ron» 
the  consulship  of  Metellus.    Ex  itinere,  on  arrival, 

(3)  Origin  {from,  of):  Ex  eo  audivi.  Ex  me  quaesivit.  Ex 
Pompeio  sciam.  Statua  e  marmore  facta.  Homo  ex  animo 
constat  et  oorpore,  m/Oi  consists  of  sold  and  body. 


*  Ofoero'fl  )ta  de  mots  {Phil.  ii.  34),  *  non  eolam  de  die  sed  in  diem  viyere,'  links 
two  common  phrases,  'de  die  (potare),'  to  carouse  by  dayligTU,  and  *in  diem  vivere,* 
to  live  for  the  dap,  so  as  to  snggrest  that  Antonins  drank  from  before  the  evening  oi 
one  day  to  the  dawn  of  the  next  (de  die  in<diem). 
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(4)  Transition  (/fw»,  after):  Ex  orsatore  arator  ftctns  est 
So,  alind  ex  alio,  one  thing  qfter  another:  diem  ex  die, 
from  day  to  day.  Pallidnm  e  yiridi  folium,  a  palish  green 
leaf. 

(5)  Partition  {of) :  Uniw  ex  amids  meis,  one  of  my  friends. 

(6)  Cause  {from,  for,  Ajf,  &c):  Ex  quo  manifestnm  est, 
whence  it  is  clear.  Ex  lassitudine  dormio,  1  fall  asleep 
from  weariness.  E  vino  vaciUat,  he  staggers  from  the  effects 
of  wine.  Ex  vnlneribna  mortuus  est,  he  died  of  his  wounds. 
Vir  ex  doctrina  nobilis,  a  man  renowned  for  his  learning. 
Ex  pedibus  laborat,  he  has  gout  in  his  feet.  (According  to, 
by) :  Hind  ex  senatns  consulto  fectum  est,  that  was  done 
by  vote  of  the  senate.  Hoc  mihi  ex  sententia  erenit,  this 
happened  to  my  hearts  content.  Ex  animi  sententia  loqui, 
to  speak  with  sincerity.  So,  ex  ordine,  ex  composito,  Iw 
arrangement,  e  re  mea,  for  my  interest,  e  repnblica,  for  the 
good  of  the  state,  with  other  phrases. 

(7)  Manner,  in  many  phrases :  Ex  occulto,  secretly,  ex  impio- 
viso,  ex  insperato,  unexpectedly,  ex  parte,  in  part,  Heres 
ex  asse,  heir  to  the  whole  property  by  wUl ;  heres  ex  dennce, 
heres  ex  semisse,  &c.    See  §  32.  II.  G. 

lY.  Cnm  {with)  expresses 

(1)  Company :  Cnm  patre  proficiscar,  I  go  with  my  father.  As  a 
Sociative  Particle :  Bomulus  cum  fratre  Bono,  Somulus  and 
his  brother  Semtts. 

(2)  Coincidence  of  Time :  Pariter  cum  ortn  solis,  exactly  at  sun^ 
rise. 

(3)  Community :  Nihil  mihi  cum  illo  est,  /  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Bellum  gessit  cum  Helyetiis,  he  waged  war  with 
the  HetvetU.  Tecum  loquar,  IwiU  sveak  with  you.  Con- 
ferre,  comparare  cum,  to  compare  with. 

(4)  Coincident  Circumstances:  Homines  cum  gladiis  adsunt, 
men  with  swords  are  present.  Esse  cum  imperio,  to  be  in 
chief  command.  Magno  cum  dolore  loquor,  /  speak  with 
great  pain.  Hlud  cum  causa  fecit,  he  acted  thus  with 
reason.  Cum  pemicie  reipublicae,  to  the  ruin  of  the  state. 
Cum  clamore.    Cum  silentio.    Cum  lacrimis. 

Note  the  phrase  :  cum  eo  ut  .  .  .  on  condition  that  .  .  .  L. 

V.  Absque  (wiY^ie^)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Comic  poets:  Absque 
te  esset,  were  it  not  for  you ;  sometimes  in  Cicero :  litterae  absque  ar- 
gumento,  a  letter  deixnid  of  matter, 

VI.  Sine  {without):  Vana  est  sine  viribus  ira,  anger  without 
strength  is  fruitless.  Sine  dubio,  sine  ulla  dubitatione.  without  any 
doubt.  ^ 

VII.  Palam  {in  view  of):  Palam  populo,  in  the  peoples  sight. 

VIIL  Clam,  clanculum  {tidthoui  the  knowledge  of)  :  Clam  patre, 
without  his  fathers  knowledge.  In  Comedy  with  Accusative:  Clam 
nzorem;  clfmculum  patrenu 

l2 
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IX.  Coram  {in  ike  presence  of):  Coram  populo  dixit,  he  spoJke 
before  the  people.  Coram  loqui  cum  aliquo,  to  speak  with  another  face 
to  face, 

X.  Frae  describes 

(1)  Place  (More)  :  I  prae,  sequar,  go  forward,  I  wUl  follow ;  but 
genenulj  before  a  Aronotm,  and  after  the  Verbs  ago,  fero, 
gero :  as,  Fastores  prae  se  agant  gregem,  let  sheph^s  drive 
the  flock  btfore  them.  Fugionem  prae  se  fert,  he  di&jfiays  a 
dagger.  Also  metaphorically :  Speciem  boni  yiri  prae  te 
fers,  %/ou  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  good  man. 

(2)  Comparison  (compared  with,  btfore)  :  Prae  nobis  beatua  es, 
you  are  happy  compared  with  us.  Frae  se  neminem  pntat, 
he  thinks  none  his  superior,  Utilitatis  species  prae  honestate 
recta  contemnitur,  the  show  of  advantage  is  properly  de- 
spised in  comparison  with  moral  rectitude. 

(3)  Cause  {owing  to,  for):  Frae  lacrimis  scribere  non  pos- 
sum, I  cannot  write  for  tears.  Prae  multitudine  sagittarum 
solem  non  videbitis,  you  wUl  not  see  the  sun  for  the  number 
(farrows.  Frae  laetida  lacrimae  proslliunt  mihi,  tears  start 
into  my  eyes  for  joy,  Plant. 

XI.  Pro  expresses 

(1)  Place  {btfore):  Pro  foribns,  brfore  the  door.  Stabab  pro 
litore  classis,  the  fleet  was  lying  offthecoast.  Pro  rostria 
dicebat,  he  was  speaking  from  the  rostra.  Pro  contione 
laudatna  est,  he  was  thanked  in  fvU  assembly. 

(2)  Defence  {in  behalf  of,  for) :  Hoc  non  modo  non  pro  me,  sed 
etiam  contra  me  est,  this  is  not  only  not  for  inie,  but  is  even 
against  me.^  Pro  Ligario  dixit,  he  spoke  for  Ligarius.  Pro 
patria  mori,  to  die  for  country, 

(3)  Substitution  {instead  of,  equivalent  to,  &c.):  Mihi  pro 
parente  fuit,  he  was  as  a  father  to  me.  Vultus  saepe  pro 
omnibus  verbis  est,  countenance  is  often  equivalent  to  any 
words.    Pro  praetore  f^t^  he  was  propraetor. 

(4)  Betribution  {for,  in  requital  of) :  Pro  istis  factis  te  ulcis- 
car,  I'll  punish  you  for  that  conduct. 

(6)  Besemblance  and  Respect  {in  the  light  of) :  Blam  edncaTi 
pro  mea,  /  brought  her  up  as  my  daughter.  Pro  cive  se 
gerit,  he  comports  himseif  as  a  citizen.  Fro  ceito  hoc  habui, 
/  held  this  as  certain.  Pro  comperto  iUud  afferunt,  they  in- 
form me  as  an  assured  fact. 

(6)  Proportion  {according  to) :  Fro  tua  temperantla  vales,  your 
gooa  health  accords  with  your  temperance.  Pro  viribus  con- 
tendam,  /  will  try  my  best.  Fro  re  nata  me  geram,  IwiH 
conduct  myself  as  present  circumstances  dictate.  Pro  re  et 
tempore  consilium  capere,  to  take  counsel  according  to  exist- 
ing cireumstances.  Tio  multitudine  hominum  angustos  ha- 
bent  fines,  their  extent  is  small  compared  with  their  popu- 
lation. PraeUum  atrocius  quampronumero  pugnantium  mt, 
the  battle  was  more  furious  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  ih€  number  qf  the  combatants. 
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XII.  Ten  US  (as  far  as)  follows  its  Case,  and  gpiyeroB  AbL  Sing, 
(rarely  Plor.)^  and  Plural  Genitive :  Capulo  tenns  abdidit  ensem,  & 
buried  his  sword  to  the  hilt,  Nutricum  tenns,  as  far  as  the  breast, 
Cmmm  tenus.  Observe  verbo  tenns  (as  far  as  words  go);  qnadam 
tenns  (a  certain  way,  to  some  extent) ;  eatenns,  hactenns,  qnatenus,  nn- 
derstanding  parte.  The  AbL  PI.  '  Pectoribns  tenns '  is  found  in  Ovid : 
the  Aocos.  *  Tanain  tenns '  in  Yalerins  flaocns. 

C.  Prepositions  governing  an   Accusative   or  Ablative 
Case. 

I.  (a)  In  with  Aocusativb  signifies  motion  into  oc  on  to,  and  de- 
scribes 

(1)  Place  (intOf  to^  upon,  againsC) :  In  carcerem  conieetns  est, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  aiam  confagit»  he  fled  for 
refwe  to  the  altar.  In  eqnnm  oonscendit,  he  got  on  horse^ 
back.  Ad  nrbenii  vel  potins  in  nrbem,  exercitnm  addnxit, 
he  led  an  army  up  to  the  city,  or  rather,  into  the  city. 

By  a  CoBstmctio  praegnans  (one  Verb  having  the  force  of 
two)  in  with  Accusative  sometimes  follows  a  Verb  of  Best : 
Yitmvinm  in  carcerem  asservari  inssit,  he  ordered  VUruwus 
to  be  kept  in  prison,  Adesse  in  senatum  iussitt  he  bade  him 
attend  me  senate.  Portns  in  praedonum  potestatem  foere, 
the  harbours  were  in  the  power  of  pirates. 

(2)  Time  (for)'.  In  crastinum  diem  me  invitavit,  he  invited 
me  for  the  morrow.  Comitia  constituta  sunt  in  Kalendas 
lannarias,  the  elections  were  fixed  for  the  let  of  January.  In 
perpetnnm  (for  ever),  in  praesens  (for  the  present),  in  pos- 
tenim,/(w  the  future,  &c. 

(3)  Transition  (into)  :  Mutatur  in  lapidem,  he  is  changed  into  a 
stone.  In  sollicitudinem  versa  fiducia  est,  confidence  turned 
to  anxiety, 

(4)  Dimension  (to) :  In  altitudinem  pedum  sededm  murum  per- 

ducit,  he  carries  the  wall  to  the  height  of  sixteen  feet, 

(6)  Distribution  (for,  by) :  Censores  bini  in  singulas  civitates 
descripti  sunt,  two  censors  were  appointed  for  each  state. 
Ad  denarios  quinquaginta  in  singulos  modios,  at  fifty  denars 
the  bushel,  Mutatur  in  dies  et  in  horas,  he  changes  daily 
and  hourly, 

(6)  Belation  (towards,  against,  &c.) :  Liberalis  in  milites,  liberal 
towards  the  troops.  Merita  in  rempublicam,  services  to  the 
state,  Cicero  in  Yerrem  dixit,  Cicero  spoke  against  Verres, 
Viri  in  uxores  potestatem  habent,  husbands  have  pouter  over 
their  wives.  In  te  oculi  omnium  defiguntur,  aU  eyes  are 
fixed  on  you, 

.(7)  Manner  (in,  after) :  In  hunc  modum  locutus  est,  he  spoke 
after  this  fashion.  In  verba  imperatoris  iuraverant,  they 
swore  aUegiance  to  the  general.  So,  in  universum,  in  com- 
mune, in  vicem  (en  turn),  &c. 
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(8)  Pnipose  (for):  Gladiatores  in  Indos  locavit,  he  engaged 
gladiators  for  the  games,  Sontes  in  poenam  dediti  sunt, 
the  guUiy  toere  delivered  for  punishment.  Omnia  in  mains 
oelebraTit)  he  exaggerated  everything,  Dabo  tibi  pecnniam 
in  rem  familiarem,  /  wiil  give  you  mofney  for  your  houee- 
hold  expenses.  Quae  in  rem  toam  sunt,  what  is  for  your 
interest, 

{b)  In  with  an  Abiatite  signifies  rest  in,  and  describes 

(1)  Place  (in) :  In  Italia  est.  In  nrbe  sum.  In  sole.  In  ore 
omnium  versarls,  you  are  in  everybody s  mouth.  In  Mildade 
eirat  summa  humanitas,  in  MUHades  there  was  the  greatest 
courtesy.  In  conspectu  est  exercitos.  In  manious  est 
Yeigilius.  So,  in  ^oico  est  res,  the  affair  is  all  smooth,. 
In  incerto.  In  difficili.  In  medio  relictum  est^  it  has  been 
left  unsettled.  In  luctu  et  squalore  sum,  /  am  in  sorrow  and 
mourning.     In  manu,  in  hand. 

(  On) :  Agesilaus  in  ora  consedit,  Agesilaus  halted  on  the  brink. 
Nix  est  in  summo  monte,  snow  is  on  the  stimmit  of  the  mouu' 
tain.  Pons  in  flumine  &ctus  est,  a  bridge  was  formed  on 
the  river.    In  equo  sedens,  on  horseback. 

{Among):  In  magnis  viris  numeratur.  Haec  in  bonis  sunt 
habenda,  these  must  be  counted  among  blessings,  Ponere 
curam,  cogitationem,  &c.,  in  aliqua  re,  to  employ  the  mind 
on  some  o^'ect, 

(2)  Time  {during^  in) :    Ter  in  anno  rus  imus,  /  go  into  the 

country  thrice  a  year.  In  praesenti  nihil  opus  est,  there  is  no 
need  at  present.  In  annonae  caritate  civitati  subyenit^  when 
com  was  dear  he  helped  the  city.  In  tempore  veni.  Im- 
praesentiarum,  under  present  eircumstanceSf  is  a  corruption 
of  in  praesentia  rerum,  chiefly  used  by  elder  and  late 
authors,  also  by  Nepos. 

(3)  Circumstance  (amidst,  in) :  In  tanta  perfidia  vetemm  ami- 
corum  nihil  supererat  i4>ei,  amidst  such  treachery  of  old 

friends  no  hope  remained,  Etiam  in  summa  bonorum  dvium 
copia  timemus,  even  amidst  an  abundance  of  good  citizens  I 
am  alarmed.  In  vino  diserti  sumus,  we  are  eloqtient  over 
wine.  In  dicendo,  in  agendo.  In  honore,  in  pretio. 
(In  the  case  of)  :  In  hoc  homine  non  accipio  accusadonem,  in 
this  maiCs  case  1  admit  no  charge.  Idem  in  bono  servo  dici 
Bolet,  the  same  is  said  of  a  good  slave. 

(4)  Cause  (on  the  score  of) :  In  ea  re  gratias  Deo  agebamus,/or 

that  we  thanked  God.  Pausanias  in  eo  est  reprehensns, 
"Bausanias  w€a  Uamed  on  that  score. 

II.  (a)  Sub  with  an  Accusative  describes 

(1)  Place  (under)  literally  and  metaphorically,  when  motion  is 
implied :  Annentum  sub  tecta  referto,  take  the  herd  tack  to 
shSter.  Sub  ictum  venire,  to  come  under  fire.  Sub  aciem 
primam  succedere,  to  come  up  with  the  van.  Sub  iugum 
Bomani  missi  sunt,  the  Bomans  were  made  to  pass  finder  the 
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voke*  Sab  ocqIob  mihi  vebit,  he  came  under  my  ffitw.  Sub 
ludicinm  cades,  ycu  will  be  eub^ect  to  trials  Sab  flensoi 
Bubiecta,  within  reach  of  the  senses, 

(2)  Timd  {immediately  qfter,  or  before,  about,  against) :  Sab  eaa 
litteras  recitatae  sunt  tuae,  next  after  thai  Utter  yours  was 
read.  Sob  ortum  lacis  signa  contalit,  at  daybreak  he  en- 
gaged,  Cenam  parat  ozor  sub  adyentom  yiri,  the  wife  pre- 
pares supper  against  her  husbaneCs  arrival.  Sub  lacrimosa 
Troiae  ftmera,  just  bqfore  Troi/s  sad  destruction, 

^b)  Sab  with  an  Ablatite  is  applied  to 

(1)  Place  (under),  rest  being  implied :  Talpae  tab  terra  habitant, 

moles  dwell  under  the  ground,  ludaea  sub  procaratore  erat, 
Judea  was  under  a  procurator.  Sab  hac  condicione  rediit, 
under  this  condition  he  returned.    Sab  oculis,  in  view. 

(2)  Time  {about,  at  the  time  of) :  Sab  exita  anni,  about  the  end 

of  the  year, 

III.  {a)  Super  with  an  Accusatite  expresses 

(1)  Place  (over,  above,  beyond) :  Alii  super  vallum  praecipitantur, 

others  fling  themselves  over  the  entrenchment.  Super  navem 
turris  exstructa  est,  a  tower  was  reared  on  the  ship.  Super 
Sunium  nayigavity  he  sailed  beyond  Sunium,  Super  ipsum, 
above  the  host  at  table. 

(2)  Number  {beeides)  :  Super  bellum  annona  premit,  besides  war, 

dearth  causes  distress.  Super  haec.  Super  omnia,  over  and 
above  all  else.  Super  tres  modios  accepi,  1  received  above 
three  bushels.  Alii  super  alios.  Saria  super  sayia»  kisws 
upon  kisses. 

(3)  Comparison  (beyond) :  Kes  super  yota  fluunti  matters  proceed 

beyond  our  wishes. 

(4)  Time  (during)  :  Super  cenam  collocuti  sumus,  during  supper 

we  conversed, 

Lucan  uses  desuper  (^ver)  with  Accus.  De super  Alpis  nubi- 
ferae  colles,  &c.  i.  688. 

(b)  Super  with  an  Ablattve  expresses 

(1)  Place  (over,  upon) :  Ensis  super  cervice  pendet,  a  sword 
hangs  over  his  neck.  Fronde  super  yiridi  requiescimus,  we 
rest  on  green  foliage. 

(2)  Time  (during,  at) :  Nocte  super  media,  ai  midnight, 

(3)  Subject  Matter  (about) :  Multa  super  Priamo  rogitans,  super 
Hectore  multa,  asking  much  about  Priam,  much  about  Hector, 
Verg. 

IV.  Subter  (under,  below),  signifying  extension  under,  gene- 
rally goyems  an  AccusAiryE,  but  sometimes  in  poetry  an  ABLATiyB : 
Amnes  saepe  subter  terram  rias  occultas  agunt,  rivers  often  pursue 
secret  courses  under  ground.  Virtus  omnia  subter  se  habet,  virtue  holds 
everything  subject  to  itself,  Subter  densa  testudine,  under  a  compact 
pent-house. 
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The  following  Prepositions  are  also  nsed  as  Adverbs :  ante,  citia, 
dicnm,  circa,  ciiciter,  contra,  inzta,  infra,  intra,  pone,  post,  prae  (rare), 
prope,  supra,  ultra,  coram,  clam« 

Of  the  Prepositions  the  following  are  opposed  in  meaning : — 

ante  to  post  (pone)  infra  to  stipra  sub     to  super 

ad     —  ab  cis    —  (trans)       prope  —  procnl 

in      —  ex  citra  —  ultra  dam  —  palam 

Prepositions  may  sometimes  stand  in  good  prose : 

(1)  Between  Pronoun  and  Noun :  qua  in  re ;  banc  ob  causam ; 
magno  cum  metu,  &c.  (2)  After  the  Pronouns  qui,  hie, 
witiiout  Noun ;  quem  contra  dicit ;  quos  inter,  hunc  aidver- 
sus,  &c.  The  following  are  not  so  found :  ab,  ds,  sub,  pro, 
prae :  the  following  seldom :  ad,  de,  ex,  in.  (3)  With  one 
or  more  words  interposed  between  Preposition  and  CSase : 
'  in  bella  gerentibus ; '  *  in  suum  cuique  tribuendo : '  *post 
autem  Alezandri  mgni  mortem,'  &c 

Poets  often  place  Prepositions  after  their  Cases,  and  sometimes 
aloof  from  their  Cases :  as,  *  Yitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur,'  Hor.  S.  L  3.  68. 

On  Prepositions  compounded  with  Verbs,  see  Appendix. 

Particles  compounded  with  Nouns  form  Adj  e  c  ti  ye  s  or  Substantives : 
^u^-  (I)  A,  ab,  denote  absence  or  loss :  as,  amens,  out  ofom^s  ndnd. 

Com-  (2)  Con-,  union :  as,  concors,  united  in  heart;  oonservus,/«^2bfo- 

posltion.  slave, 

(3)  De,  doum  or  departing  from :  as,  dedivis,  sloping  down ; 
devius,  out  of  the  track;  demens,  distracted, 

(4)  Pis-,  negation:  as,  dissimilis,  unlike;  or  difference:  as, 
discolor,  different  in  colour ;  discors. 

(5)  Ex,  e,  (a)  losSy  removal :  as,  exsors,  withoui  share ;  extorris, 

exiled ;  (b)  selection :  as,  egregius,  distinguished, 

(6)  Ob,  coming  in  face:  as,  obliquus,  oblongus,  obscurus,  obvius. 

(7)  Per,  throughout:  as,  pervigil;  very:  as,  perdiffidlis,  ti€ry 
difficiUt. 

(8)  Prae,  priority ^  eminence,  extremitg:  as,  praevius,  going 
before;  praecelsus,  verg  high;  praenstus,  scorched  at  the 
tip, 

(9)  Sub  diminishes:  as,  subtristis,  rather  sad, 

(10)  Se-  implies  deprivation:  as,  securus,  without  care, 

(11)  Ne-  ve-  in-,  inseparable  partides  (the  last  of  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  preposition  in,  and » Greek  &,  dy  privative), 
have  a  negative  or  privative  force:  as,  ne&s,  impietg; 
vesanus,  insanus,  insane:  insolitus,  inultus,  invalidus,  &c 

(12)  Ante,  circum,  cis,  trans,  sub,  have  their  own  proper  mean- 

ing when  in  composition  they  form  lo<^  Ac^ectives:  as, 
antesignanus  (qui  ante  signa  est),  circumforaneus,  dsalpinus, 
transpadanus,  suburbanus,  &c. 
See  Appendix. 
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The  pronominal  Boot  qni-  quo-'  is  the  meet  influential  woid  in 
Latin;  for  from  it  spring  (1)  Almost  all  Inteiro^atiTe  words;  (2)  all 
Belatiye  words ;  (3)  almost  all  Snbordinatiye  Coigunctiona. 

A.  Every  Inteziogative  word  may  question 

(1)  Directly, 

(2)  Obliquely  (when  the  Question  depends  on  a  principal  Verb). 

(1)  quae  est  mnlier?  (2)  rogo  quae  sit  mnlier 

undo  est  mnlier?  die  unde  sit  mnlier 

yernmne  est  illud?  quaero  renunne  sit  iUnd 

An  Oblique  Interrogative  is  a  Coi\junctional  word,  and  introduces  a 
Subordinate  Sentence. 

To  every  Pronominal  Interrogative  corresponds 

(1)  at  least  one  Demonstrative  Pronoun  or  Particle ; 

(2)  a  Belative  Pronoun  or  Particle. 

quis?  is  qui      |      quare?  ideo        quod 

ubi?  ibi  ubi      |      quando?        tum        quum 

Every  Kelative  Pronoun  or  Particle  is  a  Conjunctional  word,  and 
introduces  a  Subordinate  sentence. 

B,  C.  Hence  the  following  Correlations :  the  first  four  of  which  are 
Adjectival,  that  is,  involving  ag^ment  with  Substantives.  Ilie  rest 
are  Adverbial,  but  capable  of  being  changed  into  Adjectival  form :  as, 
ubisquo  in  loco  ?  ubi  .  .  .  ibis=in  eo  loco  ...  in  quo. 

1.  Correlation  of  Person  or  Thing. 

Direot  Intenog.  Obliqne  Intetrog. 


fgflko(is  hef) 


*1^}  (sit) 


b.  quid  (est?) 
what(i$itt) 


DflmoDstrative. 
is 
he 
id 


that 


is  (alter) 
that  one 


talis 
$uch 


BdativB. 

qui 

who 

quod 
which 


qui 

who  (he  is) 

quid  (sit) 
what  (it  is) 

(The  forms  ecquis,  ecqui,  eoquae,  eoquid,  ecquod  are  also  used  inter- 
rogatively ;  for  en-quis,  &c) 

c  uter  (est?)  uter  (sit) 

which  of  two  (is       which  of  two 
hef)  {he  is) 

2.  Correlation  of  Quality, 
qualis  (est?)  qualis  (sit) 
of  what  kind  {is      of  what  kind 

he?)  {he  is) 

3.  Correlation  of  Quantity, 
quantus  (est  ?)         quantus  (sit)  tantns 
how  great  {is  Jkef)    how  great  {he  is)        so  great 


qm 
which 


qualis 
as 


quantus 
as 


04 


*  From  quo- or  qnl- eome  an  the  FronoiBfl  and  ParacteB  tx^gtunfag  with  q« ;  also 
cor,  oam  (oonjimctlon),  uter,  nbl,  onde,  ut.  Some  one  of  theee  we  beUeve  to  be 
midentood  wifh  every  other  word  tmted  m  a  SaboxdinatiTe  Gonjimction,  ezcap^ 
■i,  aa :  as  with  dnm,  ne,  modo,  Uoet,  oev. 
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Direct  Interrog.         Oblique  Interrog.  Demonstrative. 

4.  quot  (sunt)              quot  (sint)  tot 

how  many  (are        now  many  {they  so  many 
they?)                     are) 

(This  includes  b.  qaoties?  how  many  times  ?  toties  . 

6,  Correlation  of  Place. 

a.  nbi  (est?)                nbi  (sit)  ibi 
where  (is  he  f)          where  (he  is)  there 

b.  nnde  (est  ?)              unde  (sit)  inde 
whence  (is  he?)        whence  (he  is)  thence 

c.  qno  (it?) 


BelafciTe. 
quot 
as 

quoties). 


nbi 
where 

nnde 
whence 


eo 
thither 

ea 


qno 
whither 

qua 


by  that  way  by  which 


ita 
so 

ita 

ita 

tarn 
so 


nt 
as 

qnomodo 

qnemadmodum.) 


qnam 
as 


whence  (he  is) 

^„  ^__  - ,  qno  (eat) 

whither  (goes  he  ?)    whither  (he  goes) 

d.  qna  (it  ?)  qna  (eat) 

by  which  way  oy  which  way 

(goes  he?)  (he goes) 

(The  Ck)rrelatiQn«  c.  d.  include  quorsnni,  whitherward,  &c.,  qnonsqne  ? 
quoad?  qnatenus?  how  far,  &e.;  which  are  compounded  with  quo, 
qua.) 

6.  OorreUtion  of  Manner. 
ut(flet?)  nt(fleat) 
how  (weeps  he  ?)       how  (he  weeps) 

(Similarly  qnomodo  ? 

qnemadmodum? 

7.  Conelation  of  Degree, 
qnam  (celer  est  ?)    qnam  (c.  sit) 
how  (swift  is  he?)    how  s.  (he  is) 

(For  tam  .  .  .  qnam  may  be  used  aeque  .  .  .  atque  (ac)  and  many 
other  Demonstratires  with  atque  (ac).  In  the  Correlation  of  Inequality 
qnam  follows  Comparatives  and  some  other  words  which  contain  the 
idea  of  comparison.) 

8.  Correlation  of  Cause. 

why  (comes  he  ?)       why  (he  comes) 

9.  Correlation  of  Time. 
a.  quando  (it?)  quando  (eat) 

when  (goes  he  ?)       when  (he  goes) 

quamdin  (ma- 
neat) 

how  long  (he 
stays) 

The  Question  b.  is  also  asked  by  quonsqne,  qnoad,  qnatenus,  and 
answeied  demonstratiyely  and  relatiyely  by  several  forms :  as,  eousqne 
.  .  ,  dnm  (donee,  quoad);  usque  .  .  .  dum  (donee,  quoad);  eatenus 
•  .  .  dum  (clonec) ;  tamdiu  .  .  .  qnam,  &c. 


ideo  )    quod) 

proptereaf   quia  i 
therefore       because 


b.  quamdin  (ma- 
net?) 
how  long  (stays 
he?) 


tum 
then 

tamdiu 
so  long 


quum 
when 

qnam 
as 
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D.  1.  Examples  of  Direct  Interrogation  by  Pronouns  and  Frono-  Bxam* 
minal  Particles :  fiSno- 

'  Qui  s  fait  horrendos  primus  qui  protulit  enses  ?  *  who  was  it  that  gatioo* 
first  produced  dreadful  stoords?  Tib.  i.  10.  1.  'Qui  cantus  moderata 
oiationis  pronunciatioue  dulcior  inveniri  potest ?  quod  carmen  artifi- 
ciosa  verborum  conclusione  aptius?*  what  song  can  we  find  sweeter  than 
a  well-uttered  speech  ?  what  poetry  neater  than  a  skilful  peroration  f  C. 
de  Or.  ii.  8.  *Ecqui  pudor  est,  ecqua  religio,  Verres?  ecqui 
metus  ?  *  have  vou  any  shamSy  Verres  ?  any  scruple  1  any  fear  ?  0. 
Verr,  iy.  8.  *Ubi  aut  qualis  est  tua  mens?  where  or  of  what 
nature  is  your  soul  ?  C.  T.  D,  i.  27.  *  Ut  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?' 
how  is  he  in  health  ?  how  does  he  keep  me  in  mind?  Hor.  Epist.  i.  3.  12. 
(In  exclamations :)  '  Quam  non  est  facilis  yirtus,  quam  yero  difficilis 
eius  diutuma  simulation  how  far  from  easy  is  virtue,  how  difficult  in 
very  truth  the  long-continued  pretetice  of  it!  'Quam  timeo  quorsum 
evadas!*  how  I  dread  what  youWe  coming  to  I  Ter.  An»  i.  1.  100. 
'Crnaeus  autem  noster  ut  totus  iacet!'  how  totally  prostrate  is  our 
friend  GnaeusI*   C.  Att.  vii.  19. 

2.  Several  Interrogatives  in  one  Sentence : 

'Considera,  Piso,  quis  quem  firaudasse  dicatur/  consider,  Piso,  who 
is  said  to  have  defrauded  whom,  C.p,  Q.  Rose,  7.  *  Uter  utri  insidias 
fecit?*   which  plotted  against  which?    C.  p.  Mil,  9. 

3.  Quotns  quisque  literally  is,  'each  (unit)  of  what  total  number*^ 
*  one  m  how  many^  and  might  be  answered :  centesimus  quisque,  one  in 
a  hundred ;  yicesimus  quisque,  one  in  twenty ;  decimus  quisque,  one  in 
ten,  &c.  Hence  it  came  to  mean,  how  small  a  proportion?  how  few? 
*Quotus  enim  quisque  formosus  est?*  how f^  m^n  are  handsome? 
C.  N,  J),  i.  28. 

4.  Quid  is  used  in  abrupt  Interrogation :  Quid  ?  wdl  ?  how  ?  &c 
quid  multa  ?  why  be  ^olix  t  quid  quaeris  ?  what  would  you  have  more  ? 
So,  quid  enim?  qmd  ergo?  quid  turn?  Quid  tandem?  why  pray? 
quid  quod  .  .  ,?  need  I  add  that? 

6.  Qiiin  for  qui  non?  *Quin  quod  est  ferendum  fers?*  won^t  you 
hear  what  must  he  home  ?  Ter.  Ph,  ii.  3.  82.  Quidni  possim?  why  can 
Inot?   {^tohe  sure  lean),  C.  T.  B,  y.  6.    Quippini  ?  why  not? 

E.  Examples  of  Correlation  between  Demonstrative  and  Eelative :      s;xam- 

1.  *  Eerelibenter  homines  id  quod  volimt  credunt,*  m>en  generally  be-  j^  o' 
lieve  mth  readiness  what  they  wish,  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  18.  *  Quam  qmsque  y^^/ 
norit  artem  in  hac  se  exerceat,'  let  every  one  practise  the  prof ession  he 
knows.  'Non  sunt  tajnti  ulla  merita  quanta  insolentia  hominis 
quant umque  fastidium,'  none  of  the  7nan*s  deserts  are  on  a  par  with 
the  greatness  of  his  insolence  and  pride,  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  62.  *  Ubi  bene, 
ibi  patria,'  country  is  where  we  are  well  off.  Inc.  '  Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui 
zonam  perdidit,*  he  who  has  lost  his  purse  will  go  where  you  please,  Hor. 
Epist.  ii.  2.  40.  'Quam  audax  est  ad  conandum  tam  est  obscurus  in 
agendo,'  he  is  as  secret  in  action  as  lie  is  bold  in  enterprise,  C.  Verr»  ii.  2. 
'Ut  magistratibus  leges  ita  populo  praesunt  magistratus,*  as  laws 
govern  magistrates,  so  do  magistrates  the  people,  C.  Leg.  iii.  1,    *  Qui^' 
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egsns  tune  sppazebit  quum  animam  ages/  what  you  haw  performed 
tmll  appear  iohm  you  are  at  your  last  gtup.  Sen.  E^.  26.  Demonstra- 
tiTe  followed  by  a  Kelative  of  different  Correlation :  as,  '  In  ea  nrbe  es 
nbi  (»in  qua)  nata  etalta  est  ratio  ac  moderatio  vitae/  you  are  in  that 
city  wherein  regulation  and  government  of  life  were  born  and  reared,  G. 
Fam,  vi  1.  *ibi  imperinm  erit  nnde  yictoria  faerit,'  empire  will  be 
on  the  tide  of  victory,  L.  i.  24.  Demonstratiye  understood :  as,  '  Donnm 
redde  nnde  aocepisti/  render  back  the  gift  to  the  donor,  Ter.  Eun.  i.  2. 
34.    This  is  the  most  frequent  form. 

2.  The  Correlation  of  quum  (or  com)  and  turn,  originally  of  Time,  is, 
by  a  Latin  idiom  of  frequent  use,  employed  to  distribute  two  notions, 
the  one  (with  cum)  general,  the  other  (with  tum)  special,  to  which 
attention  is  thus  invited.  'Multum  cum  in  omnibus  rebus  tum  in  re 
militari  potest  fortona,'  fortune  can  do  much  in  aU  things,  especially  in 
war,  Caes.  B.  G.  yi.  30.  'Exspecta  hospitem  cum  minime  edacem  tum 
inimicum  cenis  sumptuosis,'  look  for  a  guest  who  is  not  only  a  small 
eater,  but  also  no  friend  to  expensive  dinners,  C.  Fam»  iz.  23. 

In  Correlations  of  Manner  and  Degree,  the  Particles  ut,  atque  (ac), 
quam,  are  of  peculiar  importance. 

1.  Ut  (uti)  is  a  Belatiye  Particle  (originally = quod).    Its  uses  are: 

(1)  As  Interrogatiye  {how)  direct  0(  oblique.    See  aboTe. 

(2)  As  a  Coordinative  Conjunction  of  Comparison  {as). 

(3)  As  a  Subordinative  Conjunction  {that :  so  that:  in  order  that: 
granting  that:  from  the  time  that,  &c). 

The  InterrogatiTe  and  Subordinatiye  uses  are  elsewhere  noticed.  Am 
Coordinative,  it  is  like  quomodo,  quemadmodum  {as) ;  and  is  found  in 
correlation  usually  with  the  Demonstratives  ita,  sic,  also  with  itidem, 
item,  &c.,  eodem  modo,  ad  eundem  modum,  isto  modo,  &c — ^pro  eo : 
and  compounded :  as,  sicut  (sicuti) ;  velut  (veluti) ;  praeut,  prouL 
Still  oftener  ut  is  used  without  a  Demonstrative. 

-  2.  Examples  of  Correlation  with  ut,  quomodo,  quemadmodum : 
i  •Ut  optasti  ita  est,'  it  is  as  you  wished,  C.  Fam.  ii.  10.  '  Ut  male 
posuimus  initia,  sic  cetera  sequentor,*  according  to  our  bad  beginning, 
the  rest  wiU  follow,  C.  Att,  z.  20.  *Ut  vir  doctissimus  fecit  Plato 
item  mihi  credo  esse  fadendum,'  I  think  I  should  act  as  the  learned 
Flato  did,  C.  p.  Clu.  24.  *  Non  iUe  ut  plerique,  sed  isto  modo  ut  tu, 
distincte  graviter  ornate  dicebat,*  he  did  not  speak  as  most  do,  but  in 
that  manner  of  yours,  with  clearness,  power,  and  deqance,  C.  N,  J),  i.  21. 
'Quemadmodum  soles  de  ceteris  rebus,  sic  de  amidtia  disputa,' 
argue  concerning  friendship,  as  you  are  wont  to  do  on  other  sub/ects,  C. 
Lad.  4.  *Necesse  est,  quo  tu  me  modo  esse  voles,  ita  esse,  mater,' 
I  must  be  as  you  wish  me,  mother.  Plant.  Cist,  i.  1.  48.  *Ita  ut  fit,'  in 
the  ordinary  way. 


'■  3.  Ita  .  .  .  ut  in  asseverations:  as,  'Ita  me  di  ament  ut  e^  tarn 
meapte  causa  laetor  quam  iUius,'  so  may  the  gods  love  me  as  Ir^oioe  on 
mu  own  account  as  much  as  his,  Ter.  Haut,  i.  3.  8.  Also  it»  or  sic 
wMiout  ut, parenthetically:  as,  'Sollicitat,  ita  yivam,  me  tua  vale- 


tudo.'  your  health,  upon  my  life,  makes  me  anxious,  C.  Fam.  xvi.  20. 
"     Hor.  a  i.  3.  1. 
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4.  Without  DemonstratiTe : 

*  Praesertim  u  t  nunc  sunt  mores/  espeoiaUy  as  fashions  now  are,  Ter. 
PA.  i.  2.  5.  So,  ut  res  dant  sese,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  These 
Conjunctions  ape  constantly  used  in  parenthesis » id  quod :  as,  ut  aiunt ; 
utopinor;  ut  videtnr  {as  t/oupleqse);  quemadmodum  spero;  qnomodo 
mihi  persuades,  &c.  Also,  ut  nunc  est,  ut  nunc  quiaem  est  (under 
present  circumstances),  ut  potest,  ut  potui,  ut  potero  (as  far  as 
possible), 

(a.)  Ut,  sicnt,  in  comparisons,  usually  express  a  more  real  likeness 
than  quasi,  tanquam :  as,  <Sicut  nnus  paterfamilias  his  de  rebus 
loquor/ 1  speak  on  these  svtbjects  like  any  other  head  of  a  family,  G.  de 
Or,  i.  29.  'Inspicere  tanquam  in  speculum  in  vitas  hominum,' 
to  look  into  men^s  lives,  as  into  a  mirror,  Ter.  Ad,  iii.  3.  61. 

(b.)  Ut  is  used  (1)  with  concessive  meaning  in  one  clause,  sic  or  ita 
following  with  adversative  force  in  another:  as,  'Ut  errare,  mi  Fiance, 
potoisti,  sic  deeipi  te  non  potuisse  quis  non  videt?*    err  indeed  you 
might,  dear  Plancus,  but  deceived  you  could  not  be,  C.  Fam,  x.  20.     (2) 
To  introduce  a  modifying  expression,  'considered  as  being,*  *for,*  with- 
out a  Verb:    as,  'Clisthenes  multum,  ut  temporibus  illis,  valuit 
dicendo,'  Clisthenes  had  great  powers  of  speaking  for  those  times,  C. 
Brut,  7.     (3)  Also  with  a  Causal  force  {as  being):  as,  'Apud  me,  ut 
bonumiudicem,  argumenta  plus  quam  testes  valent,*  with  me,  as  a 
discreet  judge,  circumstantial  proof  s  have  mjore  weight  than  witnesses,  C. 
d.  Or,  i.  38.     (4)  Hence,  wiUi  a  Verb,  to  imply  that  some  one  fact  is 
in  conformity  with  some  other:  as,  'Aiunt  hommem,  ut  erat  furiosus, 
respondisse,'  they  say  the  man,  rapng  as  he  was,  nplied,  C.  p.  Rose,  Am. 
12.    'Horum  auctoritate  finitumi  adducti,  ut  sunt  Gallorum  sabita  et 
repentina  consilia,  Trebiimi  retinent,'  the  neighbouring  tribes,  led  on  by 
these  men*s  influence,  with  the  precipitation  usual  in  the  measures  of  the 
Crauls,  detain  Trebius,  Caes.  B,  G,  iii.  8.    This  sense  may  also  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Eelative  qui  (for  quia)  or  by  the  Preposition  pro.    Thus 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  use  any  of  these  phrases : 

utesprudens  ]  you 

Tu-  ^^*  ^f  P™o'i^»      -     \  tacebas  -  with  your  usual  prudence 
qmie  tua  est  piudentia   f  |^^^  J^^  ^^ 

Vpro  tua  prudentia  J  ^  qq 

Atque  or  ac  (not  used  before  vowels)  in  the  Goirelation  of  Likeness  Atque, 
follow  the  Adjectives  and  Pronouns,  aequus,  par,  similis,  talis,  idem,     ^c. 
totidem ;  and  the  Adverbs,  aequo,  item,  itidem,  iuxta,  pariter,  perinde, 
proinde,  similiter,  simul :  in  the  Correlation  of  Unlikeness  they  follow 
the  Adjectives  alius,  contrarius,  dissimilis,  dispar,  diversus;  and  the 
Adverbs  alitor,  &c.  contra,  secus. 

Ut  is  also  found  in  the  Comparison  of  Likeness  after  several  of  the 
words  cited :  que  after  iuxta :  et  in  both  kinds :  quam  in  the  com- 
parison of  Unlikeness  alone  in  the  best  age,  but  iuxta  quam  in  Livy, 
fteque,  perinde  quam  in  post- Augustan  writers. 

1.  Correlation  of  Likeness : — *Modone  in  aequo  hostes  vestri  nos- 
tiique  apud  vos  sint  ac  nos  socii,'  provided  our  common  enemies  be  not 
on  the  same  footing  in  your  esteem  as  we  your  allies,  L.  xxxix  3^. 
'Animus  te  erga  idem  est  ac  fuit,'  thefeding  towards  you  is  the  same 
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it  was,  Ter.  Haut.  ii.  1.  'Pari  eum  atque  alios  imperio  esse  inssit,' 
he  ordered  him  to  be  equal  in  command  with  the  others,  Nep.  Dot.  3. 
'Aliquid  ab  iUo  simile  atqne  a  ceteris  est  factum/  he  did  something 
like  what  others  did,  C.  Phil,  i.  4.  'Faxo  eum  tali  mactatam  atque 
hie  est  infDrtunio/  I  will  make  him  suffer  such  a  misfortune  as  this  man 
suffered,  Ter.  Ph,  v.  9.  39.  *Paritep  me  nunc  opera  adiuvas  «c  re 
dudum  opitulata  es/  you  assist  tm  now  with  your  gealjust  as  you  hdped 
me  some  time  ago  with  your  money,  Ter.  PA.  v.  3.  3.  'Hi  quidem 
coluntuT  aeque  atque  illi/  these  are  worshipped  equally  with  the 
former,  C.N.D.iiLlO.  'Simul  atque  natum  animal  est,  gaudet 
voluptate/  as  soon  as  an  animal  is  horn,  it  delights  in  pleasure,  C.  Fin, 
ii.  10.  'Desiderium  absentium  nihil  perinde  ac  vicinitas  acuit,' 
nothing  sharpens  regret  for  the  absent  like  neighbourhood,  PI.  Ep.  vi.  1. 

*  Ostendant  milites  se  iuzta  hieme  atque  aestate  bella  gerere  posse,' 
let  the  troops  shew  they  can  wage  war  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

*  Omnia  in  Themistode  fuerunt  pari  a  et  Coriolano/  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  of  Themistodes  were  like  those  in  the  case  of  Coriolanus,  C.  Br.  11. 
'AdLuceriam  iuzta  obsidentes  obsessosque  inopia  Yexardi,^  scarcity 
distressed  the  besiegers  at  Luceria  as  much  as  toe  besieged,  L.  ix.  13. 
'Miltiades  totidem  navibus  atque  erat  profectus  Athenas  rediit,' 
Miltiades  returned  to  Athens  utith  €is  many  ships  as  he  had  gone  out 
with,  Nep.  MUt.  7.  So,  'Hand  centesimam  partem  dixi  atque 
possim  ezprimere/  /  have  not  said  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  could 
utter.  Plant.  M.  Gl.  iii.  1. 168.  Horace  has  plus  ac,  m4>re  than^  Ca- 
tullus non  minus  ac 

a.  Idem,  iuzta,  are  used  with  Prep,  cum  and  its  Case:  'Eodem 
me  cum  patre  genitus  est,^  he  has  the  same  father  as  myself,  Tac.  A. 
zv.  2.  'Quo  in  loco  res  nostrae  sint  iuzta  mecum  omnes  intelle- 
gitis,'  tJte  state  of  our  affairs  you  understand  as  well  as  I  do.  Sail.  C,  68. 
Horace  uses  idem  with  a  Dative:  '  Invitum  qui  seryat  idem  facit 
occidenti,'  one  who  rescues  a  man  against  his  will  does  the  same  as  one 
who  kUls,  ad  Pis.  467. 

b.  Pro  eo  {in  proportion)  goes  before  ac,  ut,  quantum  (as).  '  Pro  eo  ac 
debui,'  as  I  was  bound,  0.  Fam.  iy.  5.  '  Pro  eo  ac  mereor,'  according  to 
my  desert,  C.  in  Cat.  iv.  2.  *  Pro  eo  ut  temporis  difficultas  tulit,'  as  far 
as  the  existing  diffictUties  allowed,  C.  Verr.  iii.  54.  <  Pro  eo  quanti  te 
&cio,'  in  proportion  to  my  esteem  for  you,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  31. 

c.  Prout  {according  as).  *  Prout  ipse  amabat  litteras.'  in  accordance 
with  his  own  love  of  learning,  Nep.  Att.  1. 

Praeut  {compared  with)  praequam  {compared  with)  are  Comic: 
<  Praeut  futurumst,'  compared  with  what  is  to  be,  Plant.  Bacch.  iy. 
9.  5.  '  Praequam  quod  molestumst,*  centred  with  the  trouble.  Plant. 
Amph,  ii.  2.  3. 

2.  Correlation  of  XTnlikeness : 

*nii  sunt  alio  ingenio  atque  tu,*  they  are  of  different  temper  from 
you,  C.  Leg.  ii.  7*  'Stoici  multa  falsa  esse  dicunt,  longeque  alitor 
ae  habere  ac  sensibus  yideantnr,'  the  Stoics  say  many  things  are 
delusive  and  very  different  from  what  they  seem  to  the  senses,  C.  Ac.  ii. 
31.    *  Eadem  sunt  membra  in  utriusque  disputatione  sed  panlo  see  us 
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a  me  at  que  ab  illo  distribnta/  there  are  the  same  memhers  in  the  argth 
meat  of  each,  but  laid  out  by  me  eomewhai  differently  from  hia  method, 
C.  de  Or.  iii.  30. J  'Yides  omnia  fere  contra  ac  £cta  aint  evenisse,' 
you  see  that  almost  everything  has  turned  out  contrary  to  what  was  fore- 
told, G.  Div.  ii.  24.  *  bratus  iaTenia  erat  longe  alius  ingenio  quam 
coins  simolationem  induerat/  Brutus  was  a  youth  of  very  different 
character  from  that  he  had  assumed,  L.  i.  66.  'Mnltiplex  qnam  pro 
nnmero  danmum  est/  the  loss  is  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  number,  L. 
Tii.  8.  'Emca  diyersae  est  qnam  lactnca  naturae/  colewort  is  of  a 
different  character  from  lettuce,  PL  N.  ff,  xiz.  8.  Alins  is  nsed  by 
Hoiace  with  Ablative:  'Neye  pntes  alinm  sapiente  bonoqne 
beatmn/  and  you  wUl  deem  none  other  happy  than  the  wise  and  good 
man,  Epist,  i.  16.  20.  Contrast  is  also  expressed  bv  repeatmg  aXins, 
or  any  deriyatdve  of  alins:  *  Aliud  ratio  est,  aliud  oratio/  reason  is 
one  thing,  speech  a»(7^Aer=alind  est  ratio  atqne    (et)  oratio.     See 

SOOATIYE  SeKTENCES.  Q7 

The  nses  of  quam  differ  from  those  of  qnomodo  and  qnemadmo-   Qnam. 
dnm.     As  an  Interrogative  particle  (how),  it  intensifies  A^ectives, 
Adverbs,  and  a  few  Verbs  of  feeling.    See  Examples  above.    As  corre- 
lative to  tarn  expressed  or  understood  (as)  it  compares  the  qualities  of 
things  in  equal  ratio.    See  Examples  above.    Following  Comparative 
worais  quam  {than)  compares  things  in  a  ratio  of  inequality.    Following 
ante,  prius,  post,  pridie,  &c.,  quam  forms  Conjunctions  represented  by 
the  Eiiglish  Conjunctions  before,  after.    See  Compound  Sentences  of 
Time.    Quamdiu  (correlative  to  tamdiu),  as  long  as,  is  also  used  as  a 
Conjunction  of  Time  ;  but  quam  dudum,  quam  pridem,  how  long  ago, 
a»  Interrogative  only. 

1.  The  idioms  in  which  quam  (as,  how)  is  attracted  to  other  Adverbs 
aiid  to  Adjectives  are  remarkable  and  of  frequent  use.  Thus,  it  inten- 
wfles  Positive  words  of  quality  (^^^very);  where  the  full  expression 
might  be  tam  quam  potest.  '  Ab  eius  summo,  sicut  palmae,  rami  quam 
late  difiunduntur,'  the  boughs  spread  very  widely  from  Us  summit,  like 
those  of  the  palm-tree,  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  26.  *Cenam  afferri  quam  o pi- 
rn am  imperavit,'  he  ordered  a  very  splendid  repast  to  be  brought  in, 
Caes.  B.  H.  83.  '  Sunt  vestrum,  indices,  quam  multi,  qui  Pisonem 
cognoverunt,*  there  are  very  nuiny  of  you,  gentlemen,  who  knew  Piso,  C. 
Verr.  iv.  25. 

2.  With  a  Verb  quam = tam  (tantum)  quam:  as  in  the  Conjunctions 
quam-vis,  quam-libet,  how  you  will,  as  much  as  you  will;  *  quam  vis 
ZQultos,'  as  many  as  you  will,  C.  p.  Bosc.  A,  16.  So,  '  quam  velit  sit 
potens,'  be  she  as  influential  as  she  will,  C.  p.  Gael.  26.  'Quam  volent 
m  conviviis  &ceti  sint,'  be  they  as  witty  as  they  please  at  dinnerparties, 
C.  p.  Cad.  28.    Quam  potest,  as  much  as  poss&le. 

8.  The  A(yective  or  Adverb  with  quam  is  raised  to  the  Superlative, 
in  order  to  express  the  utmost  intensity:  ' Helinquebatur  ut  quam 
plurimos  colles  oecuporet  et  quam  latissimas  regiones  praesidiis 
teneret,'  it  remained  for  him  to  occupy  as  many  hills  and  hold  by  garri- 
sons as  large  an  extent  of  country  as  he  cotdd,  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  44.  See 
f  8ft.  9.  p.  200« 

4.  Tam  .  .  .  quam  with  Superlative  and  Comparative  words  is  f 
arehaic  construction.    'Magis  quamidreputo  tam  magis  uror,' 
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wurwltlmitfii^  He  mart  I  mm  ammoyed^  Flaut.  Bac,  ▼.  1.  5.  <Qiiam 
pessiBe  qvisqnefedt,  tarn  maxime  tutus  est^'  ike  wone  any  man  has 
miei,  the  mfer  kt  v.  SaU.  ^.31. 

&.  Qana  bj  a  rtrj  peruliar  attnctum  (also  frequent  in  Greek) 
fcllovs  a  certain  nnmber  of  PodtiTe  Adverbs  expressing  intensity, 
espccisny  nuiv,  and,  more  metj,  admodom,  nimis,  oppido,  per,  sane, 
Tude:  Perqnam  docCns,  senr famisi :  'Mire  qnam  ilUos  loci  cogi- 
tatio  ddcctat,'  1  mm  momderfidfy  pleased  with  the  wry  thought  of  the 
^tev,  CL  Ati.  i.  11.  'Sane  qnam  snm  gaTisos,'  l  rejoiced  exceid- 
vsgiy.  '  Sttos  raldeqnam  paneos  hab^'  he  has  very  Jew  of  his  own,  C. 
AiiLxLlS. 


&.  In  the  OoaqparisQB  of  Inequality,  qnam  {than)  is  nsed  after  Com- 
panliTn  vofds  nnkss  an  Ablatire  supplies  its  place.  See  Sjyntax 
(Ablasitx),  p.  307. 

(1)  Phis,  an^lins,  magis,  minus,  potius,  non  plus,  non  magis,  non 
minus,  &C.,  are  used  in  this  comparison,  as  tam  in  that  of  equality : 
■Prodest  plus  impeiator  qnam  orator,'  a  general  is  of  more  service  than 
an  orator,  C  Br.  73.  Plus  ia  used  in  quantitatiTe  comparison,  magis  in 
intensive,  minus  in  both  these ;  amplius  in  comparison  of  extension, 
potius  in  that  of  {Rvfarenee.  Non  amplius,  hand  amplius,  are  used ; 
but  amplius  hand  is  quite  inadmissible. 

(2)  If  two  qualities  of  the  same  subject  are  compared  by  quam,  the 
A^ieetiTes  may  both  be  positiTe.  'Geler  tuns  disertus  magis  est 
quam  sapiens,'  yomr friend  Celer  isfment  rather  than  wise,  C.  AtL  xi. 
10.  Or,  more  cdeganUy,  both  are  Comparatiye.  '  Pauli  Aemilii  contio 
luit  Teriorquamgratior  populo,'  the  harangue  of  Paulus  JemiUus 
was  more  tnOhful  <£»  popular,  L.  xxiL  38.  '  Bomani  bella  quaedam 
fortius  quam  felicius  gesserunt,*  the  Romans  waged  some  wars  with 
more  vakmr  than  success,  L.  ▼.  48.  Tacitus  has  '  Tehementius  quam 
caute,*  with  more  eagerness  than  caution,  Agr.  4. 

If  the  second  member  of  such  a  Comparison  be  omitted,  the  Compare- 
tiTO  implies  some  excess  of  the  Positive  qualitr:  as,  'Senectus  est  nature 
loqnacior,'  old  age  is  naturally  somewhat  taikative  (or  rather  too  talk" 
aiive),  C.  du.  M.  16.  '  Themistodes  liberius  viyebat,*  Jhemietodes 
lived  toofM^,  Nep.  Jhem.  1.  So  plures  (Le.  uno)  means  several.  *  In 
odlumba  sentio  plures  videri  colores,  nee  esse  plus  uno,'  in  the  dove  I 
notice  a  semJUanoe  of  several  colours,  but  not  more  than  one  actually,  C. 
Ac,  iL  25.  In  old  Latinity,  plures,  by  a  superstitious  usage,  means  the 
departed,  the  dead, 

(3)  A  Comparetive  and  quam  may  be  followed  by  Paitides  and 
Pronouns :  '  Siculis  plus  frnmenti  imperabatur  quam  quantum  exara- 
rant,'  the  Sicilians  were  ordered  to  pay  more  com  than  they  had  har- 
vested, C.  Verr,  iii.  23.  See  pro  (Pbxpositions).  Quam  may  follow 
the  verbs  praestare,  malle:  'Accipere  quam  &cerepraestat  iniuriam,' 
it  is  better  to  receive  than  it^fUot  a  wrong,  C.  T.  D.  v.  19.  Sometimes  it 
is  without  a  Comparative  word:  '  Tacita  bona  est  mulier  semper  quam 
loquens,'  a  woman  is  always  better  silent  than  speaking.  Plant. 
Bud.  iv.  470.  An  ellipse  of  quam  is  frequent  after  plus,  amplius: 
plus  annum,  rnore  than  a  year :  amplius  sex  menses :  amplius  trien- 
nium,  Cic 
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98 
Coordinate  Sentences  are  introduced  bj  the  Goordinative  Gonjnne-  Cooidl- 
tions  ennmerated  above  (see  §  73.),  or  by  the  Belative  and  its  Particles.  ^^'^^"^ 

A.  Sodatiye  Conjunctions. 

1.  The  First  Chuis  of  Sociatire  Conjunctions  contains,  (1)  et,  qne,  Boda- 
atqne  or  (before  consonants  only)  ac ;  (2)  neque  or  nee,  neve  or  nen.       ^ 

They  are  generally  distinguished  thus : —  ivno- 

£t  simply  associates  thingjs  of  equal  importance.  Que  appends  a  ^^"^ 
necessary  or  usual  a^'unct^  being  attached,  as  enditic,  to  the  word,  or 
to  the  first  word  of  the  clause,  which  it  annexes.'  Atque  ^)=ad-que, 
adding  something  important,  as  it  were  by  afterthought.  Kcque  (nec^ 
Tior,  and  not,  associates  negative  propositions ;  neve  (neu)  associates 
prohibitions. 

2.  The  Second  Class  of  Sociative  Conjunctions  is  Intensiye,  and  con- 
sists of  those  iMurticles  which  associate  more  or  less  emphatically.  Such 
are  etiamset  iam,  alw,  even,  for  which  et  itself  is  often  used ;  quoque, 
also,  evfn,  an  emphatic  que;  item»eo  modo,  likewise;  necnon,  also, 
■jnoreover, 

3.  The  Sodative  Conjunctions  et,  que,  neque  are  frequently  doubled 
in  Distributive  Correlation.  The  chief  forms  are:  et  .  .  .  et,  neque 
.  .  .  neque,  neve  .  .  .  neve:  as,  *Et  monere  et  moneri  proprium 
est  verae  amidtiae,'  both  advising  and  being  advised  is  the  property  of 
true  friendship,  Q.  Lad,  26.  *l1lud  neque  taceri  uUo  modo  neque 
dici  pro  dignitate  potest,'  that  matter  can  neither  by  any  means  be 
omitted  from  my  speech,  nor  yet  be  spoken  as  it  deserves,  C.  Verr,  ii.  1. 
34.  '  Carthaginiensibus  condiciones  pacis  dictae,  bellum  neve  in  Africa 
neve  extra  Africam  iniussu  populi  Romani  facerent,'  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  to  the  Carthaginians  were  that  they  should  wage  no  war  in  or 
out  of  Jfrica,  without  authority  from  the  Boman  people,  L.  xxx.  37. 
Que  .  .  .  que  (frequent  in  poetry),  que  .  .  .  et,  are  rare  in  prose. 

4.  Affirmative  and  Negative  Propositions  are  associated  by  et  .  .  . 
neque,  neque  .  .  .  et,  nee  .  .  .  que:  as,  ' Intellegitis  Pompeio  et  ani- 
mum  praesto  fuisse  nee  consilium  defuisse,*  you  perceive  that  Pornpcius 
had  both  courage  for  the  occasion,  and  no  lack  of  counsel,  C.  Phil.  xiii.  6. 
'Yitiaerunt  ctonec  homines;  sed  neque  haec  continua,  et  meliorum 
interventu  pensantur,'  vices  wUl  exist  as  long  as  fnen  ;  but  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  operation  is  not  perpetual,  so  also  they  find  a  counterpoise  in 
the  occasional  action  of  better  principles,  Tac.  H,  iv.  74* 

5.  Distributive  association  is  likewise  effected  by  the  sequences,  cum 
.  .  tum,  turn  .  .  .  tum,  qua  .  .  .  qua,  modo  .  .  .  modo,  nunc  .  .  . 

nunc,  modu  .  .  .  nunc,  simul  .  .  .  simul,  partim  .  .  .  partim,  pars 
.  .  .  pars:  also  by  alter  .  .  .  alter,  alias  .  .  .  alius,  ana  its  various 
particles,  aliter  .  .  .  aliter,  alias  .  .  .  alias,  alibi  .  .  .  alibi,  &c. :  as, 
'  Agesilaus  cum  a  ceteris  scriptoribus,  tum  a  Xenophonte  collaudatus 
est/  Agesilaus  has  been  extolled  both  by  other  writers,  and  especially  by 
Xenophon,  Nep.  Ag.  1.  *  Hae  stellae  tum  occultantur  tum  rursus  ape- 
riuntur,'  these  stars  are  at  one  time  hidden,  at  another  again  displayed,  C. 

*  -que  Bomeliimes  stands  after  the  second  word,  if  the  first  is  a  Preposition  or  other 
small  particle :  in  eoqne ;  a  meqne ;  tarn  Tariisqne,  &c.  And  later  still  in  poetiy- 
to  assiist  metre :  multns  nt  in  terras  deplneretque  lapis,  Tib.  ii.  6.  71* 
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N.  D,  ii.  61.  'Socrates  non  turn  hoc,  turn  illud,  sed  idem  dicebat  semper/ 
Socrates  did  not  say  one  thing  at  one  timCf  another  at  another  ;  but  the 
same  thing  always^  C.  Lad,  4.  '  Scripsistl  epistulam  ad  me  plenam 
consili  summaeque  turn  benevolentiae,  tum  etiam  prudentiae/ ^oz«  have 
written  me  a  letter  fvU  of  good  advice  and  of  great  kindness  as  well  as 
prudence,  C.  Att.  ix.  6.  *  Omnium  Fabiorum,qua  plebis,  qua  patrum, 
eximia  virtus  fait,'  aU  the  Fabii,  both  plebeians  and  senators,  were  men  of 
eminent  merit,  L.  ii.  4d.  '  Animalia  eibum  partim  oris  hiatu  et  denti- 
bus  ipsis  capessunt,  partim  imguium  tenacitate  arripiunt,  partim 
aduncitate  rostrorum ;  alia  sugunt,  alia  carpunt,  alia  yorant,  alia 
mandunt,'  some  animals  take  their  food  by  opening  the  mouth  and  apply- 
ing the  teethf  some  seize  it  by  their  grasping  claws,  soma  by  their  crooked 
beaks,  soma  suck,  others  peck,  others  swallow  down,  others  chew,  C.  N.  D, 
ii.  47.  *Natura  alterum  alterius  indigere  voluit,  quoniam  quod 
alteri  deest  praesto  plerumque  est  alteri/  Nature  would  have  one 
man  stand  in  need  of  another,  since  what  one  lacks  anoth&r  gene- 
rally has,  OoImkl  Fr,  6.  'Alitor  cum  tyranno,  aliter  cum  amico 
vivitur,'  we  live  in  one  way  with  a  tyrant,  in  another  with  a  friend,  C. 
Lael.  10. 

Ordi-  6.  The  Particles  used  to  distribute  thought  in  regular  series  (Ordina- 

natiTo  tive)  are,  primum  {in  the  first  place),  deinde  {in  the  next  place), 
tioles.  variously  followed  by  one  or  more  of  the  words,  tum,  postea,  mox, 
praeterea,  porro,  insuper :  and  often  wound  up  with  denique,  in  short, 
finally,  or  postremo  (um),  in  the  last  place :  as,  'Primum  latine  Apollo 
nunquam  locutus  est;  deinde  ista  sors  inaudita  G-raecis  est;  prae- 
terea Pyrrhi  temporibus  jam  Apollo  versus  facere  desierat;  postremo 
Pyrrhus  banc  amphiboliam  versus  intellegere  potuisset  nihilo  magis  in 
se  quam  in  Eomanos  valere,'  in  the  first  place  Apollo  never  spoke  in 
Latin ;  in  the  next  the  Greeks  never  heard  of  that  oracle ;  moreover,  in 
the  times  ofPyrrhus  Apollo  had  already  ceased  to  make  verses  ;  in  fine, 
Pyrrhus  woidd  have  been  able  to  perceive  that  the  amJnguity  in  this  verse 
told  no  Tnore  in  his  favowr  than  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  C.  Div.  ii. 
56.  Sometimes  tum  precedes  deinde  ;  and  denique  is  followed  by  pos- 
tremo. In  Cic.  Fin,  v.  23  (where'  see  Madvig),  we  find  primum-  .  .  . 
tum  .  .  .  deinde  .  .  .  post  .  .  .  tum  .  .  .  deinde,  without  denique  or 
postremo. 

In  these  sequences  primum  is  used ;  seldom  primo,  which  means  origin- 
ally, at  first,  but  sometimes  in  the  first  place,  deinde  following. 

Polysyn- 
deton. 

&c.  C.  Div.  i.-4l.  *  Stultitiam  ettemeritatem  et  iniustitiam  et  intem- 
perantiam  dicimus  esse  fugienda,'  C.  Fin,  iii.  11.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  omission  of  the  Conjunction  before  several  words  following  is  called 
Aaynde-  Asyndeton  {dffMeroy,  *  want  of  colligation  *)  :  as,  *  Tribus  rebus  ani- 
***"•  mantium  vita  tenetur,  cibo,  potion e,  spirit u,*  animal  life  depends  on 
three  things,  food,  drink,  breath,  0.  N,  D,  ii.  o4. 

Ana-      -    t«  Anaphora,  is  the  construction  which,  instead  of  using  Sociative  Con- 

pbora. .  junctions,  repeats  in  each  clause  one  or  more  common  words  :  *  Promisit, 

sed  difficulter,  sed  subductis  superciliis,  sed  malignis  verbis,*  he  pro- 

ised,  but  hardly,  with  knitted  brows,  and  in  spiteful  language,  Sen. 
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Ben,  i*  1*  '  3i  recte  Cato  iadicayit^  non  recte  £nimeiiteiiis  ille,  non 
recte  aedium  pestilentluin  yenditor  tacuit/  tf  Cato  judged  righily^  then 
the  corn-factor  I  cited  was  not  righUy  silent^  nor  yet  the  vendor  of  an  un- 
wholesome house,  C.  Off,  iii.  16. 

B,  Durjanctiye  op  Alternative  Conjunctions.  IJfcimic- 

(1)  The  Diqimctive  Conjunctions  are—  ^^ 

Aut ;  Tel,  -Te ;  siye  or  seu.  Aut  distinguishes  notions,  and  opposes  jano 
them  to  one  another.  Vel  (ancient  Imperative  of  volo)  and  its  enclitic  ^0°^* 
-ve  make  optional  distinction  (or,  if  you  please) :  sive  (seu)  sometimes 
means  or  if;  but,  as  here  cited,  it  implies  a  distinction  of  name  rather 
than  of  &ct.  'Audendum  est  aliquid  universis,  aut  omnia  singulis 
patienda,'  we  must  dare  somethmg  as  a  body,  or  individually  endure  all 
things,  L.  vi.  16. 

(2)  Disjunctive  Particles  are  also  doubled  for  the  purpose  of  Distri- 
bution: as,  'Aut  nemo  aut,  si  quisquam,  Cato  sapiens  fuit,'  either  no 
man  or,  if  any,  Cato  was  wise,  C.  Lad.  2. 

(3)  Yel  often  means  even,  *  Per  me  vel  stertas  licet,'  you  may  even 
snore  if  you  wUlfor  me,  C.  Ac.  ii.  29.  jqq 

C,  Adversative  Conjunctions.  A^er- 

The  Adversative  Conjunctions  are  autem,  sed ;  verum,  vero ;  tamen ;  Con- 
at  (ast),  atqui ;  ceterum.  |J^<^- 

(1)  Autem  (akin  to  aut),  the  weakest  of  these,  does  not  oppose  ^^^^ 
strongly,  but  corrects  slightly,  adds,  or  continues.    It  takes  the  Enj^ish 

but,  now,  or  and.  It  is  postpositive,  following  the  first  word  or  (after 
est,  sxmt)  the  second  word  in  its  clause :  '  M^nes  lapis  est,  qui  ferrum 
ad  se  tranit :  rationem  autem,  cur  id  fiat,  afferre  non  possumus,'  the 
magnet  is  a  stone  which  attracts  iron ;  but  a  reason  for  this  effect  we 
cannot  assign,  C.  Div.  i.  86. 

a.  Autem  (followed  by  immo  vero)  is  used  when  a  word  jte  repeated 
interrogatively,  with  a  view  to  immediate  correction.  '  Ferenans  tibi  in 
hoc  mens  error :  ferendus  autem?  immo  vero  etiam  adiuvandus,* 
you  must  endure  my  mistake  here :  endure,  do  I  say  ?  you  must  even  abet 
it,  C.  Att,  xii.  42. 

(2)  Sed,  a  form  of  se-  (separate),  distinguishes  with  more  or  less  of  Sed. 
opposition.   After  a  negative,  it  supplies  an  adverse  or  differing  notion  : 

'  Oti  finictus  est  non  contentio  animi  sed  relaxatio,'  the  advantage  of 
leisure  is  not  Tnental  exertion,  but  relaxation,  C.  de  Or.  ii.  5.  Otherwise 
it  is  corrective :  '  Contemno  magnitudinem  doloris.  Sed  si  esttantus 
dolor  quantus  Philoctetae,'  &c.  /  despise  greatness  of  pain.  But  suppose  it 
as  great  as  that  of  Philoctetes,&e,  C.  T,  D.  ii.  19.  Or  it  is  used  in  passing 
on  to  new  points  or  topics :  *  Ego  sane  a  Quinto  nostro  dissentio :  sed 
ea  quae  restant  audiamus,'  I  quite  differ  from  our  friend  Quintus,  But 
let  us  hear  what  remains  to  be  said,  C.  N.  2).  ii.  1. 

(3)  Verum  (but  truly)  resembles  sed  in  use,  but  is  stronger:  *Non  Verum. 
quid  nobis  utile,  verum  quid  oratori  necessarium  sit,  quaerimus,'  we 

are  not  inquiring  what  is  profitable  to  us,  but  rather  what  is  necessary  for 
an  orator,  C.  <w  Or,  i.  60.  Sed  and  verum  stand  first  in  their  clause. 
Ceterum  {but)  is  sometimes  used  for  sed  or  verum  by  livy  and  SaUust. 

(4)  Vero  (fiut  in  truth)  when  used  as  a  Conjunction  is  postposit* 
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and  generally  corrects  by  heightening  the  preyious  notion :  '  Qoidqnid 
est  quod  bonum  sit,  id  ezpetendum  est ;  quod  autem  expetendum,  id 
certe  approbandum ;  quod  vero  approbaris,  id  gratum  acceptumque 
habendum,'  whatever  is  good^  is  desiraUe  ;  what  is  desirable,  is  surely  to 
be  approved;  again  what  you  approve  must  he  deemed  agreeable  and 
acceptable,  G.  T.  D,  y.  25. 

Tamen.  (d)  Tarn  en  {yet,  however,  nevertheless)  detracts  from  the  force  of  a 
concession,  either  expressed  by  etsi,  quamyis,  &c,  or  implied  in  the 
context.  It  stands  in  any  part  of  the  sentence  where  it  may  be  most 
emphatic. 

The  expressions  sed  tamen,  attamen,  verumtamen,  et  tamen  (but  yet), 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

^^  (6)  At  (anciently  ast)  is  strongly  adversatiye:  and  is  used  in  objec- 

atqoL  tion,  exclamation,  interrogation,  imprecation,  &c.  *  Non  placet  M. 
Antonio  consulatus  mens;  at  placuit  P.  Seryilio,'  &c.  my  consulship 
is  not  liked  by  Marcus  Antonius,  but  it  was  liked  by  Publius  ServUius, 
&e.  C.  Phil.  li.  12.  '  At  te  di  deaeque  perduint,'  may  the  gods  and 
goddesses  destroy  thee!  Ter.  Hec.  i.  2.  59.  *Aeschines  in  Pemo- 
sthenem  inyehitur:  at  quam  rhetorice,  quam  copiose!'  Aeschines 
upbraids  Demosthenes:  aye,  and  how  skUfuUy,  how  copiously,  C.  T.  J). 
iii.  26. 

(a)  At = at  tamen : '  Si  se  ipsos  illi  nostri  liberatores  e  oonspectu  noetro 
abstulerunt,  at  exemplum  reliquenmt,'  if  those  champions  of  owr  free- 
dom  have  removed  themselves  from  our  view,  yet  they  have  left  us  their 
example,  C.  FhU,  ii.  44. 

(b)  At  e  n  im,  at  yero,  as  well  as  at  alone,  are  used,  like  dKKh  v^  Lia 
in  Greek,  to  introduce  an  objection  which  must  be  answered.  <At 
e nim  ad  Verrem  pecunia  ista  non  peryenit.  Quae  est  ista  defensio  V 
&c.  but  that  money,  it  is  urged,  never  reached  Verres.  What  a  lame  de- 
fence is  here?  &c.,  C.  Verr.  ii.  10.  At  yero  malum  est  liberos  amit- 
tere.  Halum,  nisi  hoc  peius  sit,  haec  sufferre  et  perpeti,  G.  Fam,  iy.  5. 
A  t  ego,  inquit,  yobis  rationem  ostendam,  qua  tanta  mala  ista  effugia- 
tis.  Sail.  Cat.  40. 

(c)  Atqui  (yes,  but  .  .  .  but  indeed)  adds  an  objection  which  needs  to 
be  considered.  '  0  rem,  inquis,  difficilem  atque  inexplicabilem  1  Atqui 
explicanda  est,'  0  what  a  difficult  and  inexplicable  matter,  you  say.  Yes, 
but  it  must  be  explained,  G.  Att.  yiii.  3. 

Gausal  Gonjunctions. 

Nam  (/or,  for  instanee,  to  be  wre) introduces  a  cause  as  explanatory; 

cS^    enim  (which  follows  the  first    or,  after  est,  the  second  word  of  a 

jnnc'      clause)  introduces  a  proof.    Namque  is  a  strengthened  form  of  nam, 

tiona.      etenim  of  enim :   they  are  usually,  in  prose,  the  first  words  in  their 

clause.    Nam  is  used  in  urgent  Interrogations,  either  appended  to  the 

Interrogatiye  (quisnam,  curnam,  &c.),  or,  in  old  Latin  chiefiy,  preceding 

it :  as.  Nam  quid  ego  nunc  dicam  patri  ?,  why  what  can  I  now  say  to  my 

father  1  Ter.  An.  yii.  6,  6. 

a.  Enim  is  linked  with  other  Particles :  as,  neque  enim,  sed  enim, 
at  enim,  yerum  enim,  enimyero,  yerum  enimyero.  '  Enimyero,  Daye, 
nil  loci  est  segnitiae,*  why  really,  Davus,  there  is  no  room  for  laziness, 
Ter.  An.  i.  3,  1, 
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The  Illatiye  Conjunctions  (there/ore)  are :  102 

(1)  Igitur,  eigo,  itaqne,  proinde  (proin).    Igitur  ezpressefl  a  reason-  nutiTo 
able  inference :  ergo  a  necessary  inference ;  itaque  {and  to)  an  inference  9^^ 
arising  from  the  antecedence ;  proinde  (so  then)  an  inference  propor-  tioos. 
tioned  to  the  antecedence. 

(2)  Ideo,  idcirco,  propterea,  {on  that  aooount,)  are  adverbial  and  de- 
monstratiTe,  pointing  to  a  ground  of  fact  (quod). 

(3)  Quare,  qnamobrem,  quapropter,  quocirca,  have  a  Condnsiye  sense 
{whertfore,  on  which  account).  103 

A.  The    Helative    itself   may    be    equal   to    a   Personal  or    De-  Coordi- 
monstrative  Pronoun  with  one  of  the  Particles  et,  autem,  enim,  igi-  JJ^^i^. 
tur,  &c.  tive. 

'  Bes  loquitur  ipsa :  quae  ( » et  ea)  semper  yalet  plurimum/  the  fact 
itself  epeaks  ;  ana  this  always  has  most  weight,  C  p.  Mil.  20.  'Firmi 
et  constantes  amici  sunt  eligendi :  cuius  (=eius  autem)  generis  est 
magna  penuria/  firm  and  steady  friends  must  he  chosen :  but  of  this  class 
there  is  a  great  dearth,  G.  Lael.  1 7. 

B.  C.  The  attraction  of  the  Antecedent  to  the  Helative  Clause  is  a 
frequent  idiom.  See  A.  Example  2  above,  cuius  generis  for  genus 
cuius.  Hence  a  peculiar  Causal  use  of  the  Relative  arises.  'Moriar  ni, 
quae  tua  gloria  est,  puto  te  malle  a  Caesare  consuli  quam  inaurari,' 
upon  my  Itfe  I  think,  such  is  your  vanity,  you  would  rather  be  consulted 
by  Caesar  than  plated  with  gold,  C.  Fam.  vii.  13. 

a.  When  a  Noun  has  an  Attribute,  especially  a  Superlative,  and  a 
Relative  Clause  further  explaining  it,  the  Attribute  is  attracted  to  the 
Clause:  as, ' Themistoclcs  noctu  de  servis  suis,  qnem  habuit  fidelissi- 
mum,  ad  Xerxem  misit,'  Themistodes  sent  to  Xerxes  by  night  the  most 
faithful  slave  he  had,  Nep.  Ihem,  4. 

D.  When  the  Relative  Clause  has  another  subordinate  to  it,  it  is 
usual  for  the  Relative  to  be  constructed  not  with  its  own,  but  with  its 
Subordinate  Clause:  as,  'Aberat  omnis  dolor,  qui  si  adesset  {for 
quern  si  is  adesset)  non  molliter  ferret,'  all  pain  was  absent,  but  had  any 
been  present,  he  would  have  borne  it  without  weakness,  C.  Fin.  ii.  20. 

E.  A  Relative  may  be  connected  with  a  Participial  construction :  as, 
'Non  sunt  eabona  dicenda  nee  habenda,  quibus  abundantem  licet 
esse  miserrimum,'  those  things  ought  not  to  be  called  or  held  good,  amidst 
the  overflow  of  which  one  may  he  utterly  wretched,  C.  T.  D.  v.  16.  With 
an  Interrogation  direct  or  oblique:  as,  'Magnus  orator  fuit  Demo- 
sthenes: quern  quis  unquam  dicendo  superavit  ? '  Demosthenes  was  a 
great  orator:  for  who  ever  surpassed  him  in  speaking?  C.  'In  eos,  quos 
speramus  nobis  profuturos,  non  dubitamus  beneficia  conferre,'  100 
do  not  hesitate  to  confer  benefits  on  those  from  whom  we  hope  to  derive 
advantage,  C.  Off.  i.  15. 

F.  1.  The  Relative  not  only  connects  Clauses  with  Principal  Sen- 
tences, but  it  is  used,  especially  by  Cicero,  in  the  beginning  of  Principal 
Sentences,  to  show  their  logical  connexion  with  something  which  has 
gone  before.  Such  are  the  common  phrases  quo  facto,  qua  re  cognita, 
quae  cum  ita  sint,  qua  de  causa,  &c.  Especially  quod  is  used  {now 
wherefore,  but,  in  fact,  &c.),  even  before  Conjunctions/  si,  nisi,  et 
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quoniam,  quia,  qTimn,  ubi,  utinam,  &c. :  as,  *  Fit  protinus  hac  re  audita 
ex  caatrifl  GraUorum  foga:  quod  nisi  crebris  subsidiis  ac  totius  diei 
labare  milites  fuissent  defessi,  onmes  hostium  copiae  deleri  potuissent,* 
on  this  intelligence  the  Gaule  forsook  their  camp  :  in  fact,  if  our  troops 
had  not  been  worn  out  bv  frequent  skirmishes  and  a  whole  dai/s  fatigue, 
the  entire  forces  of  the  enemy  might  have  been  destroyed,  Caes.  B, 
G.  Tii.  88.  See  C.  Off,  i.  14,  Div,  ii.  62,  Fin,  i.  20;  Liv.  xrix.  34, 
zxny.  2. 

2.  Quod  also  (l)=quantum:  as,  *Tu,  quod  poteris,  nos  consiliis 
iuvabis,'  you  wiU  Kelp  me  with  your  advice  as  far  as  you  can,  C.  Att,  x. 
2.  *  Epicurus  se  unus,  quod  sciam,  sapientem  profiteri  est  ausus,*  Epi- 
curus is  the  only  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  ventured  to  profess  wisdom, 
C.  Fin,  ii.  3 ;  (2)  opens  a  sentence  in  relation  to  something  about  to  be 
stated,  especially  in  letter-writing  :  as,  *  Quodscribiste  velle  scire  qui 
sit  reipublicae  status,  summa  dissensio  est,'  as  to  the  wish  you  express  in 
your  letter  to  know  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  aU  is  discord,  C.  Fam, 
1.  7 ;  (3)  «quare :  as,  *Est  quod  tevisam,'  there  is  soTnething  I  must  see 
you  for.  Plant.  *  Credo  ego  vos  mirari  quid  sit  quod  ego  surrezerim,' 
/  imapne  you  are  wondering  for  what  reason  I  have  stood  up,  C. ;  (4) 
occasionally  for  ex  quo  {since) :  as,  'Dies  tertius  est  quod  audivi  reci- 
tantem  Augurinum,'  it  is  now  three  days  since  I  heard  AuguHnus  read, 
PL  Ep,  iy.  27.  So  quum  :  as,  'Multi  anni  sunt  quum  iUe  inaere  meo 
est,*  it  is  many  years  that  he  is  in  my  books,  0.  Fam,  xv.  14.  And  tan- 
tum  quod/(?r  vix  ubi,  yixdum  :  as, '  Qui  tan  turn  quod  ad  hostes  per- 
venerat,  Datames  signa  inferri  iubet,*  he  had  but  just  reached  the  enemy 
when  Datames  ordered  the  standards  to  advance,  Nep.  Dot,  6.  *  Tan  turn 
quod  ex  Aipinati  veneram,  quum  mihi  litterae  a  te  redditae  sunt,'  / 
had  Just  arrived  from  my  house  at  Arpinum,  when  a  letter  from  you  was 
delivered  to  me,  C.  Fam.  vii.  23. 

3.  The  transition  by  which  the  Belative  quod  (which)  becomes  the 
Conjunction  of  Fact  quod  (that)  and  the  Causal  Conjunction  quod  (be- 
cause) is  apparent  from  such  examples.  An  analogous  transition 
appears  in  the  English  that,  and  the  Greek  3rt.  ConcSdo  quod  postu- 
las,  I  grant  that  you  ask.  Bectum  est  quod  postulas,  that  you  ask  is 
right.  Ne^Eis  est  quod  postulas,  that  you  ask  is  a  sin,  Gaudeo  quod 
venisti,  lam  glad  that  you  are  come.  Gratum  est  quod  venisti,  it  is  a 
pleasing  thing  that  you  are  come.  Consolatio  est  quod  venisti,  it  is  a 
comfort  that  you  are  come.  Hoc  me  consolatur  quod  venisti,  this  com- 
forts me,  that  you  are  come.  Abest  propterea  quod  metuit,  he  is  away 
by  reason  that  he  is  afraid.  Venit  ideo  quod  pactus  erat,  he  came  hy 
reason  that  he  had  promised.  Felix  est  quod  sapiens  est,  he  is  happy 
in  that  he  is  wise. 

O.  The  place  of  the  Belative  is  sometimes  taken  by  its  Particles,  ubi, 
tmde,  quo,  qua,  &c.  Thus  ubi  may  stand  for  in  quo,  in  qua,  in  quibus, 
with  reference  to  place,  person,  or  thing :  as,  *  Porticus  haec  ipsa,  ubi 
(=7  in  qua)  inambulamus,'  this  very  colonnade  in  which  we  are  walking, 
&c.,  C.  de  Or.  id,  6,  tTnde  stands  for  ex  quo,  qua,  quibus,  a  quo,  qua, 
quibus,  &c.,  and  is  also  referred  to  place,  person,  or  tilling :  as, '  Pontes 
unde  (ex  quibus)  hauriretis,'  C.  de  Or.  i.  46.  *  Eloquentia,  unde  (=:a 
qua)  longe  absum,'  C.  Brut.  92.  So  quo  for  ad  quem,  ad  quod,  ad  quos, 
ad  quae.  Such  Particles  influence  m(x>d  according  to  the  same  rules  as 
the  Belative  Pronoun. 
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104 

(1)  From  the  Primitive  Negative  Eoot  na  come  the  Particles  n8,  ne,  Nega- 
non  (anciently  noe-nu,  noe-nnm :  which,  as  some  think,  are  rednplica-  ^Jief  "'* 
tions ;  as  others,  for  ne-unum).    Hand  (not)  is  of  Italian  formation :  and  Fro- 
anciently  hant :  sometimes  haiL  nowna. 

(2)  The  lightest  form  ne  is  used  in  Latin  only  as  an  enclitic  Interro- 
gative. But  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  words:  ne-que 
(nee),  ne-uter,  ne-utiquam,  non,  nisi  (for  nS-si),  nihil  (for  nS-hil),  nemo 
(for  ne-homo),  nullus  (ne-uUus),  nunquam  (ne-unquam),  nusquam 
(ne-usquam) :  nS-queo,  ne«scio,  nolo  (ne-volo),  nS-fas  and  its  deri- 
vatives :  and,  as  nee,  of  nec-dum,  nec-non,  {lee-opinus,  ne^-otium, 
ne^-lego,  &c. 

(3)  Ke,  its  strengthened  form,  is  used  in  prohihitive  and  final  con- 
struction, and  in  the  phrases  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  nedum,  &c.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  words :  ne-ve  (neu),  ne-cubi,  &c. ;  ne-dum,  ne- 
quaquam,  ne-quiquam,  ne-quam ;  in  old  Latin  more  largely,  as  ftmera 
ne-funera  in  Catullus. 

(4)  Non,  hand,  are  compounded:  non-n^,  &c.,  haud-dum,  haud- 
quaquam. 

(6)  Non,  hand,  deny  Predication  or  Attribution. 

(6)  Non  simply  denies :  hand  means  quite  the  reverse.  Cicero  veiy 
rarely  uses  haud  with  a  Verb,  except  in  the  phrase  hand  scio  an  (often 
in  MSS.  hauscio  an).  But  he  has  '  Haud  equidem  assentior,'  de  Leg, 
iii.  11.  See  also  Cat.  M.  zxiii.  82,  Div.  ii.  39.  The  ordinary  use  of 
haud  is  with  Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  Thus  in  Cicero  are  found  haud 
deterior,  haud  mediocris,  haud  sane,  haud  paulo,  haud  facile,  haud  fere 
quisquam,  haud  unquam,  &c.  Comic  poets  use  hand  with  Verbs,  espe- 
cially with  possum;  but  oftener  with  other  words.  Virgil  uses  it 
freely ;  but  not  with  finite  Verbs.    Horace  has  '  haud  mihi  dero.' 

(7)  Nihil  is  used  as  a  Negative  Particle  (in  no  wise) :  nihil  opus  est, 
nihil  moror,  nihil  me  fallis ;  rarely  with  Adjectives  and  Participles : 
nihil  similis,  L.,  senatus  nihil  sane  intentus.  Sail.  Cat.  17.  So 
quidquam:  *Ne  hoc  quidem  ipso  quicquam  opus  fuit,*  even  of  this 
there  was  no  need,  C.  de  Inv.  ii.  27.  Nullus  is  used  with  the  force  of 
non.  '  Sextus  ab  armis  nullus  discedit,'  Sextus  does  not  at  all  lay 
down  his  armSy  C.  Att.  xv.  22. 

(8)  The  Substantive  nemo  (ne-homo)  is  used  for  nullus :  as,  nemo 
pictor,  no  'painter^  C,  nemo  fere  adulescens,  hardly  any  young  man, 
even  hominem  neminem,  C.  Fam.  xiii,  55.  Nemo  unus,  not  one  'person, 
L.  iii.  12.  So  quisquam,  though  Substantival,  is  found  with  homo, 
civis,  &c.  (see  Pronouns). 

(9)  On  the  other  hand.  Gen.  nullius,  Abl.  nullo,  are  used  as  Cases  of 
nemo.  'Si  iniuste  neminem  laesit,  si  nullius  aures  volxmtatemve 
violavit,  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam,  odio  nee  domi  neo  militiae 
fuit,'  if  he  has  harmed  no  one  unjustly ^  if  he  has  done  violence  to  no 
maUj  by  word  or  act,  if  to  say  the  least,  he  has  been  disagreeable  to  none 
at  home  or  abroad,  &c.,  C.  p.  Mur.  40.  '  Ut  quisque  sic  munitus  est 
ut  nullo  egeat,'  according  as  each  Tnan  is  so  provided  as  to  want  no 
JuHper,  0.  Lad.  9. 
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(a)  Kon  ita,  hand  ita,  are  used  as  modified  Negatives :  non  ita 
pridem,  baud  ita  pridem  (not  very  long  ago),  Neatiquam, 
by  no  meanSf  is  chiefly  found  in  Comedy.  Nequiquam, 
to  no  purpose^  in  vain ;  nequaquam,  haudquaquami  by  no 
means. 

(b)  Viz,  scarcely,  hardly,  is  a  modified  Negatire. 

(c)  Minns  is  used  as  nearly = non.  'Nonnunquam  ea,  quae 
praedicta  sunt,  minus  eveniimt/  sometimes  predictions  fail 
to  turn  out  true,  C.  Div.  i.  14.  Especially  quominus  (  =  ut 
eo  minus),  and  after  si,  sin; — sin  minuB,  but  \f  not.  Mi- 
nime  {least  of  all  >=  not  at  all)  is  a  strong  Negative. 

(d)  The  enclitic  dum  {awhile,  yet)  is  compounded  with  all  the 
Negatives  except  nemo;  also  with  vix:  as,  nullusdum, 
nihildum,  vixdum  {hardly  yet).  And  with  Imperatives :  as, 
agedum. 

On  nisi,  see  CoNDiTioyAx  Seivtbncbs. 

(10)  A  Negative  precedes  the  word  which  it  affects  ;  and  if  another 
Negative  follows  the  word  so  affected,  the  negation  is  annulled,  and  the 
phrase  becomes  Affirmative. 

Hence  arise  new  Pronominal  forms,  some  of  which  are  Indefinita: 
as, 

nonnullus  nearly  =  aliqui 

nonnemo  —  a  aliquis 

nonnihil  —  =  aliquid 

nonnunquam  —  »  aliquando 
some  Universalia :  as, 

nullus  non       nearly  «  omnis 

nemo  non  —  =  omnes  or  unusquisque 

nihil  non  —  &=  omnia 

nunquam  non    —  =  semper 

nusquam  non     —  a  ubique 

So,  neque  .  .  .  non  is  nearly =etiam  {also),  Non  followed  by  non 
forms  a  strong  affirmative:  thus,  non  possum  non=necesse  est  mihi. 
*Non  potui  non  dare  litteras  ad  Caesarem,'  I  could  not  but  write  to 
Caesar,  C.  Att,  viii.  2.  So  nemo  .  .  .  non:  nihil  .  .  .  non,  &c. 
'Tuum  consilium  nemo  potest  non  maxime  laudare,'  nobody  can 
help  praising  your  design  highly,  C.  Fam,  iv.  7.  Non  modo,  non  tan- 
tum,  not  only,  but  modo  non,  tantum  non,  only  not = all  btU :  'Modo 
non  montes  auri  pollicens,*  promising  all  but  mountains  of  gold,  Ter. 
PA.  i.  2.  18. 

(11)  If  a  Negative  Proposition  divides  itself  into  two  clauses  con- 
nected negatively  (neque  .  .  .  neque)  the  first  Negative  is  not  cancelled 
by  those  which  foUow,  but  the  proposition  remains  negative:  'Caesar 
nunquam  neque  fecit  neque  fecisset  ea  quae  nunc  ex  falsis  eius 
commentariis  proferuntur,'  Caesar  never  did  nor  would  have  done  the 
things  which  are  producied  from  his  spurious  manuscripts,  C.  Fam, 
xiv.  13. 

(12)  As  the  English  *and  not*  is  usually  expressed  in  Latin  by 
neque ;  and  by  '  et  non '  only  when  the  negative  belongs  emphatically 
to  the  following  word  (see  Sociativb  Conjunctions),  so  •  and  none,* 
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'  and  nothing/  'and  nobody,'  'and  never/  &c.,  are  expressed  by  'neque 
xdlus/  *  neque  quicqnam/  '  nee  quisquam/  *  nee  nnquam/  &c.  (instead 
of  et  nullns,  et  nihil,  et  nemo,  et  nunquam,  &c.),  unless  the  negative  is 
to  be  emphasized ;  in  which  case  the  latter  forms  must  be  used :  '  Do- 
mus  temere  et  nuUo  consilio  administratur/  the  household  ia  con' 
ducted  in  a  confused  way,  and  without  awy  plan,  G.  /nv.  i.  34. 

(13)  Neque  is  used  with  yero,  tamen,  enim,  rarely  autem,  to  connect 
Adversative  and  Causal  Sentences  negatively. 

(14)  Ne  .  .  .  quidemsno^  even,  is  used,  the  words  on  which  stress 
is  laid  being  placed  between  the  particles.  '  Ne  ad  Catonem  quidem 
provocabo/  I  will  not  appeal  even  to  Cato,  C.  Att,  iv.  1.  Another  nega- 
tive may  go  before,  with  the  predicative  word:  *Non  fugio  ne  hos 
quidem  mores/  I  do  not  shun  even  these  Tnorals,  0.  Verr.  iii.  90.  Nee 
is  rarely  used  for  ne  .  .  .  quidem.  'Esse  aliquid  manes  et  sabterranea 
regna  nee  pueri  credunt,'  that  ghosts  and  subterranean  realms  have  any 
existence  not  even  hoys  believe,  Iuv»  ii.  152. 

(15)  Nedum  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  predication,  which  it  affects,  Kodum. 
is  out  of  the  question.     Hence  with  a  previous  negative,  it  means  '  much 

less*  with  an  affirmative,  ' not  to  say*  * Satrapa  si  siet  amator,  nun- 
quam  sufferre  eius  sumptus  queat,  nedum  tu  possis,'  if  a  satrap 
were  her  lover,  he  could  not  support  her  expenses,  much  less  can  you,  Ter. 
Haut,  iii.  1.  43.  'Nulla  simulacra  urbibus,  nedum  templis,  sinunt/ 
they  allow  no  images  to  their  cities,  much  less  to  their  temples,  Tac.  H.  v. 
5.  *Tu  quoniam  quartana  cares  et  nedum  morbum  removisti  sed 
etiam  gravedinem,  te  vegetum  nobis  in  Graecia  siste,'  since  you  are  free 
from  quartan  fever,  and  have  shaken  •ff  not  to  say  disease  but  even 
languor,  present  yourself  to  us  in  Greece  flourishing,  C.  Att,  x.  16.  In 
sucQ  examples  as  the  laist  nedum  fades  into  a  mere  adverb. 

(16)  In  Adversative  construction  the  principal  sentence  may  contain  ^on 
the  expression  not  only,  the  second  an  assertion  introduced  by  sed  or  modo, 
verum  (see  sed).    Thus  non  modo,  non  solum,  are  followed  by  sed,  *^c. 
verum,  sed  etiam,  verum  etiam,  &c. :  as,  'Non  solum  verbis  arte 
positis  moventur  omnes,  verum  etiam  numeris  ac  vocibus,'  all  men 

are  affected  not  only  by  words  skilfvlly  arranged,  but  also  by  measures 
and  sounds,  C.  de  Or,  iii.  50.  Also,  non  modo  non,  non  solum  non  are 
followed  by  sed,  sed  etiam,  &c.,  or  by  sed  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  sed  neque, 
&c. :  as,  'Hoc  non  modo  non  pro  me,  sed  contra  me  est  potius/ 
this  is  not  only  not  for  me,  but  even  against  7ne,  C.  de  Or.  iii.  20.  '  Ego 
non  modo  tibi  non  irascor,  sed  ne  reprehendo  quidem  factum 
tmmi,'  /  am  not  only  not  angry  with  you,  but  do  not  even  blame  your 
deed,  C.  Sull,  18.  '  Nihil  iis  Verres  non  modo  de  iructu,  sed  ne  de 
bonis  quidem  suis  reliqui  fecit/  Verres  left  them  nothing,  I  do  not  say 
of  their  produce,  but  even  of  their  property,  C.  Verr,  iii.  48.  When  both 
sentences  have  a  common  verb,  non  modo  may  be  elliptically  placed  in 
the  former,  for  non  modo  non:  as,  'Talis  vir  non  modo  facere,  sed 
ne  cogitare  quidem  quicquam  audebit,  quod  non  honestum  sit' 
(=sed  etiam  cogitare  non  axidehit),  such  a  man  will  not  venture,  not 
merely  to  do,  but  even  to  conceive  anything  which  is  not  morally  right,  C. 
Off,  iii.  19.  The  sentences  are  sometimes  inverted,  so  that  non  modo= 
much  less:  as,  *Ne  sues  quidem  id  velint,  non  modo  ipse/  not 
even  swine  would  desire  that,  much  less  himself,  C.  T,  I),  i.  38 
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105 

Fors,  The  Substantive  fors,  chance,  is  tised  adverbially  (perhaps)  by  the  poets  f 

&c.  *For8  et  votafacit/  Virg.  Ae,  xi.  49.  Horace  uses  forsit  (=fors  sit) 
adverbially  (perhaps)  Sat.  i.  6.  49.  Its  Ablative  forte  means  bi/  chance, 
and  often  follows  si,  ne,  &c.  Compounded  with  sit  an  (there  may  he 
chance  thatssperhaps)  fors  makes  the  Adverb  forsitan,  which  is  properly 
joined  to  a  Subjunctive  Verb,  by  Cicero  perhaps  always,  but  by  poets 
sometimes  to  an  Indicative  also,  especially  to  Fut.  Indie.  *  Quae  for- 
sit an  laussit,'  perhaps  this  may  he  a  credit,  C.  Brut,  8.  'Phoebus 
quoque  forsitan  ipse  vel  non  agnoscet  vel  dilexisse  negabit,* 
perhaps  also  Phoebus  himself  will  not  acknowledge  or  will  deny  that  he 
loved,  Ov.  Met.  xv.  130.  Forsan,  for  forsitan,  is  used  by  poets  from 
Lucretius  downwards  with  both  moods. 

Fortasse  means  '  perhaps,*  and  is  used  in  prose  chiefly  and  by  comic 
poets  with  Indicative  (generally)  or  Coi\junctive  Mood.    Fortassis  is  a 
-  QQ     rarer  form. 

interro-      I.  Interrogation  is  either  Direct  or  Oblique. 

^^^^        Direct  Interrogation  requires  an  Indicative  or  a  (Dubitative)  Con- 

tidi     junctive  Mood :  Oblique,  a  Subjunctive. 

Interrogative  Pronouns  and  Particles  derived  from  them  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere :  here  the  Particles  ne,  an,  num,  and  utrum  will  be 
chiefly  considered. 

Interrogation  may  be  Single  or  Disjunctive. 

^.  1.  A  Single  Interrogation  sometimes  is  without  a  Particle. 

An  Interrogation  in  English  is  indicated  by  the  Verb  at  the  begin- 
ning, as,  *  WUl  you  go  V  But  in  Latin  the  sense  or  tone  shows  the  dis- 
tinction. *Certe  patrem  tuum  non  occidisti?'  assuredly  you  did 
not  kill  your  father  1  Suet.  Aug.  33,  which  suggests  the  reply,  Certe  non 
occidi.  *  Infelix  est  Fabricius  quod  rus  suum  fodit?  *  is  Fahricius  un- 
happy in  having  to  dig  his  ground  ?  Sen.  Prov.  3.  Answer,  Non  est. 
Sometimes  the  question  is  remonstrative,  and  equivalent  to  a  strong 
exhortation:  as,  'Non  pudet  ad  morem  discincti  vivere  Nattae?'  are 
you  not  ashamed  of  living  in  the  fashion  of  dissolute  Natta?  Pers.  iii.  31. 
Or  if  attention  is  to  be  awakened :  as,  *  Cer  nis  odoratis  ut  luceat  igni- 
bus  aether  ? '  seest  thou  with  scented  fires  how  shines  the  sky?  Ov.  F,  i. 
75.    *Viden  tu  hunc?*  Plant.  Capt.  iii.  4.  25.    "Videtisne  ut,  &c. 

2.  Single  Interrogation  with  a  Particle. 

Num  expects  a  negative  answer;  nonne,  an  affirmative;  ne  askfl 
indifferently:  as,  *Num  formidulosus,  obsecro,  es,  mi  homo?— Egone 
formidulosus  ?  nemo'sthominum,  qui  vivat,  minus,'  are  you  in  a  fright, 
pray,  my  good  fellow  ? — lin  a  fright  ?  no  man  alive  is  less  so,  Ter.  Eun, 
iv.  6.  19.     'Nonne  miseri  sumus? '  are  we  not  wretched t 

Nunine,  numnam,  numquis  are  used:  also  eoquis  (en-quis)  =: num- 
quis :  as, '  Deum  ipsum  n  umne  vidisti  ?  *  have  you  seen  God  Wmsdf? 
(no),  C.  N.  D.  i.  31.  'Numnam  perii?*  am  I  a  lost  man?  (I  hope 
not),  Ter.  Eun.  v.  4.  25.  '  Ecquis  me  vivit  hodie  fortunatior?  *  lives 
there  any  this  day  more  lucky  than  I?  Ter.  Eun,  v.  8. 1. 

a.  An  properly  signifies  '  or,*  and  introduces  the  second  and  following 
members  of  double,  triple,  &c.  questions.  When  it  seems  to  introduce 
a  single  interrogation,  it  really  refers  to  a  previous  question  conceived 
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in  the  mind  ('  is  this  admitted  or*  &c.).  Hence  it  confirms  a  statement 
by  exhibiting  the  inadmissibility  of  the  opposite  supposition  :  as,  '  Ora- 
torem  iiasci  minime  decet,  simidare  non  dedecet.  An  tibi  irasci  turn 
videmnr  quum  quid  in  causis  acrius  et  vehementius  dicimus  ? '  an^er  is 
unbecoming  in  an  orator ^  the  aemhtance  of  anger  is  not  unbecoming,  (Do 
you  allow  this  ?)  or  do  you  suppose  we  are  really  angry  when  we  speak 
with  more  than  ttsual  vehemence  ?  C.  T.  D,  iy.  25 — meaning :  '  we  are 
not  really  angry  when  we  so  speak ;  the  semblance  therefore  affords 
no  argument  against  the  maxim  that  anger  is  unbecoming  in  an  orator.* 

Sometimes  an  refers  to  aliudne  understood:  as,  'Quid  dices?  an 
Siciliam  virtute  tua  liberatam  ? '  what  wiU  you  say  1  thai  by  your  valour 
Sicily  was  freed  1  C.  Verr,  v.  2.  o.  (Will  you  say  anything  else,  or, 
&c.=wiU  you  not  probably  say  that,  &c) 

b,  (a)  An  has  a  peculiar  use  after  Verbs  expressing  uncertainty^ 
as  nescio,  baud  scio,  dubito.  When  in  English  we  say,  *  / 
know  not  whether  he  is  coming*  we  imply  a  probability  that 
'  he  will  not  come : '  but  in  £atin,  nescio  an  veniat  usually 
means  exisUmo  eum  yenire.  So, 'Nescio  an  modnm  ex- 
cesserint,'  /  am  inclined  to  think  they  have  overstepped  the 
limit,  lust.  xiii.  2.  Hence  it  is  used  :mnost  adverbially :  as, 
*  Sapientissimus  ethaudscioan  omnium  praestantissimus, 
the  wisest  and  perhaps  the  most  excellent  of  all,  G.  N.  D.  ii.  4. 

(b)  An  ellipse  of  incertum  est  happens :  as,  'Hanc  orationem 
in  Origines  suas  rettulit  paucis  antequam  mortuus  est  an 
diebus  an  mensibus,'  this  speech  lie  entered  in  his  Origines  a 
few  dfxus  (must  we  say)  or  months  before  he  died,  C.  Brut. 

2S.    This  idiom  is  frequent  in  Tacitus. 

(c)  To  express  the  meanings  'probably  not*  '/  am  inclined 
to  think  not*  &c.,  a  Negative  was  introduced  in  the  sub- 
ordination: as,  Nescio  an  non  Teniat,  I  think  he  is  not 
coming,  'Quaere  rationem  cur  ita  videatur:  quam  ut 
maxime  inveneris,  quod  hand  scio  an  non  possis,  non 
tu  oetenderis,'  &c.,  seek  a  around  for  this  opinion :  but 
though  you  be  ever  so  successful  in  finding  one,  which  I  rather 
thirJc  you  cannot  do,  you  wUl  not  have  shown,  &c.,  C.  Ac.  ii. 
25.  'Contigit  tibi,  quod  baud  scio  an  nemini,'  there 
has  happened  to  you  what  I  rather  think  has  befallen  no  one 
else,  C.  Qu,  Fr,  i.  1.  It  is  questioned  whether  the  same 
sense  is  obtained  by  using,  instead  of  Negatives,  those 
Pronouns  and  Adverbs  which  are  only  found  in  negative 
or  hypothetical  sentences,  quisquam,  ullus,  unquara,  &c. ; 
but,  as  the  reading  in  all  the  places  cited  is  doubtful,  it  is 
safer  to  use  the  Ne^tives.  But  in  the  silver  age  nescio  an 
is  found  with  Negative  force,  *  I  think  .  .  .  not.* 

B,  In  Disjunctive  Interrogation  five  varieties  are  to  be  noticed. 

In  First  Member.  In  Second  Member. 

(1)  Utrum  (utrumne)        .    -    •        .        .an  (ne) 

(2)  Num an  {rare) 

(3)  Ne      . an 

(4)  No  Particle an  (anne) 

(5)  No  Particle ne. 

h2 
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As— 

(1)  *Utrumea  restra  an  nostra  culpa  est? '  is  thai  your  fault  or 
ours?  C.  Ac.  iy.  29.  *Qiiod  nescire  malum  est  agitamus,  utrumno 
dWitiis  homines  an  sint  Tirtute  beati/  we  disctisSf  what  it  is  an  evil 
to  be  ignorant  of  whether  men  are  happy  by  riches  or  virtuCf  Hop.  S,  ii. 
6.73. 

(2)  *Kum  furis,  an  pradens  ludis  me  obscura  canendo?'  are  you 
mad,  or  do  you  deceive  me  purposely  by  a  dark  oracle?  Hor,  8.  ii. 
5.  59. 

(3)  *  Quod  si  dies  notandus  fuit,  eumne  potius  notaret,  quo  natuR, 
an  eum,  quo  sapiens  factus  est/  now,  if  a  day  was  to  be  markedf  should 
he  have  marked  that  rather,  on  which  he  was  born,  or  that  on  which  he 
became  wise?  G.  'Qa&eritur  yirtus  suamne  propter  dignitatem  an 
propter  fructus  aliquos  expetatur/  it  is  a  question  whether  virtue  be 
sought  for  its  ovm  worth  or  for  some  profits  accruing,  C.  de  Or,  iii.  29. 

(4)  *  Becto  itinere  duzisti  exercitiun  ad  hostes  an  super  omnes  an- 
fractus  viarum?*  did  you  march  your  army  straight  to  the  enemy,  or  by 
every  winding  road?  L.  xxxviii..  45.  *Kefert  oratorem  qui  audiant, 
senatus  an  populus  an  indices,  frequentes  an  pauci  an  singuli,'  it  is  of 
moment  who  an  orator's  audience  are,  the  senate  or  people  or  bench  of 
judges;  a  croud  or  a  few  persons  or  an  individual,  C.  de  Or,  iii.  65. 

(5)  'A  lb  us  at  erne  fueris  ignorans,*  not  knowing  whether  you  were 
white  or  black,  C.  Phil,  ii.  16.  *  Tarquinius  Superbus  Prisci  Tarquinii 
filius  neposne  fuerit,  parum  liquet,*  whether  Tarquin  the  Proud  was 
son  or  grandson  of  Tarquin  the  elder,  is  not  certain,  L.  i.  41.  This  form 
is  only  used  in  Oblique  Interrogation. 

a.  An  .  .  .  an,  ne  .  .  .  ne  are  rare  in  prose :  as,  *  Distat  a  n 

maturitas  uvarum  in  torcularibus  fiat  an  in  ramis,'  it  makes 
a  difference  whether  the  grapes  become  ripe  in  the  press-rooms 
or  on  the  boughs,  Plin.  N,  H,  xv,  I,  *  Qui  teneant  .  .  . 
hominesne  feraene  Quaerere  constituit,'  he  resolves  to 
inquire  who  inhabit  it  ,  ,  ,  whether  men  or  wild  beasts,  Verg. 
Aen,  i.  308. 

b.  If  in  the  Second  Member  there  is  a  Negation  of  the  former, 

necne  or  annon  is  used,  generally  without,  sometimes  with, 
the  Verb  repeated :  *Fiat  necne  fiat  id  quaeritur,' t^  is  a 
question  whether  it  does  happen  on  not,  C,  Fam.  i.  39.  *  Di 
utrum  sint  necne  sint  quaeritur,'  it  is  in  question  whether 
gods  exist  or  not,  C.  N,  D,  iii.  7.  'Num  tabulas  habet 
annon  ?'  has  he  the  accounts  or  not?  G.  p,  Qu,  Necne  is 
not  used  after  num ;  and  only  in  Oblique  interrogation. 

107 

Xn-         n.  A,  Affirmative  Answers  in  Latin  are  given  in  three  ways. 

(1)  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  of  the  question  in  the  required 
person  or  case:  as,  'Abiit  Clitipho. — Solus?  Solus,*  ClUipho  is  gone. 
Alone?  Alone,  Ter,  Jfaut.T.  I.  Zl.  *  Virtutes  narro. — ^Meas?  Tuas.* 
/  tdlk  of  virtues.  What,  mine? — Yours,  Ter.  Ad,  iv.  1.  19.  *Tune 
negHS?  Nego  hercle  yeTO,*  do  you  deny  it?  Yes,  upon  my  word,  I 
do.  Plant.  Men,  iv.  2.  67. 


fixrers. 
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(2)  By  some  expression  equivalent  to  a  repetition  of  the  emphatic 
word:  as,  'Die,  Ghaerea  toam  vestem  detiaxit  tibi?  Factum,'  My, 
did  Chaerea  strip  your  coat  off?  He  did,  Ter.  Eun,  iv.  4.  80.  Or  in- 
creasing the  emphasis:  as,  'Pater  est?  Ipsust,'  m  t<  my  father? 
Himselj,  Ter.  *  An  Tolaptas  in  bonis  habenda  est?  Atqueinmazi- 
mis  quidem,'  is  pleasure  to  be  reckoned  afiumg  goods  1  Aye,  and  among 
the  greatest,  G. 

(3)  By  Affirmative  Particles,  either  alone,  or  joined  to  the  emphatic 
word.  Such  are,  ita,  sane,  etiam,  vemm,  ntiqne,  vero,  certe,  ita  plane, 
ita  enimvero,  ita  prorsus,  omnino,  admodum,  rectc,  profecto.  As,  *Num- 
qnid  vis  ?  Etiam,'  (20  you  want  anything  f  Yes,  Ter.  '  Visne  potioia 
tantiim  interrogem ?  Sane,'  would  you  nave  me  ask  only  the  principal 
matters  1  Exactly  so,  G.  '  Foisti  saepe,  credo,  cum  Atnenis  esses,  in 
scholis  philosophorum  ?  Ve  ro,  ac  libenter  quidem,'  you  were  often,  I 
suppose,  when  you  were  at  Athens,  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  f  Yes, 
and  with^leasure,  G.  T.  D,u.  11. 

a,  Nimirum,  nempe,  qnippe,  videlicet,  scilicet  {obvioudy,  to  he 

sure,  why),  express  irony :  as,  '  Quem  hunc  appellas,  Zeno? 
Beatum,  inquit.  Etiam  beatissimum?  Qnippe,  inquiet,' 
what  call  you  this  man,  Zeno  ?  Happy,  says  he,  Supremdy 
happy,  tool  Why  yes,  he  will  say,  G.  Fin,  v.  28.  /Tibi 
ego  possem  irasci  ?  Scilicet,'  could  I  be  angry  wiUi  you  t 
Very  likely/  G.  Qu.  Fr.  i.  3. 

b,  Gerto  always  affirms  positively  (for  certain) :  certe  sometimes 

affirms  positively,  sometimes  restrictively  {at  all  events,  at 
least),  Vero  affirms  positivelv  (of  a  truth),  or  it  may  be 
used  as  an  Adversative  Particle.  Yere  means  verily;  really^ 
truly, 

B,  Negative  Answers  are  also  given  in  three  ways. 

(1)  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  with  a  Negative  Particle: 
'Estne  frater  intus?  Non  est,*  is  my  brother  in?  No,  Tct.  Ad,  ir, 
2.  30. 

(2)  By  Negative  Particles  alone,  snch  as  non,  non  vero,  non  ita, 
minime,  minime  vero,  nihil  sane,  nihil  vero  minus,  nequaquam,  ne  id 
quidem,  &c.  *  Gognitorem  adscribit  Sthenio.  Quem  ?  Gognatum  ali- 
quem  aut  propinquum?  Non.  Thermitanum  aliquem,  honestum 
hominemac  nobilem?    Ne  id  quidem.    At  Sicnlum,  in  quo  aliquis 


splendor  dignitasque  esset?     Minime,'  he  assigns  to  Sthenius  a  de- 
fender,    l^hom?     Wasit  some  blood-relation  or  kinsman?    No,    Some 


opus 
occasion  ?    None,  lean  assure  you,  Ter.  Haut,  iii.  3.  60. 

(3)  By  immo  (nay  rather = the  Greek  /i^v  oZy),  when  the  answer  is 
net  simply  Negative,  but  at  the  same  time  corrective  of  the  opinion  im- 
plied in  the  question :  as,  *  Ubi  fuit  Sulla,  num  Romae?  Immo  longe 
abfuit,'  where  was  Sulla?  was  he  at  Borne?    Nay,  he  was  at  a  great 
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is  it  thus  you  deceive  him  ?  Nay,  in  very  truth  he  is  deceiving  me.  Tec 
Th.  iii.  2.  43.  Immo  is  also  used  when  the  answer  admits  the  fact, 
but  adds  some  heightening  circumstance :  as,  *  Hie  tamen  Tivit.  Viyit? 
Immo  etiam  in  senatmnyenit^'^tf^  ^Aw^ium /tt«».  Lives?  Yea,  even 
comes  into  the  senate,  C  Cat.  1.  *Tenazne  est?  Immo  pertinaz,'  is 
he  tefuicifOus  !    Yes,  and  pertinactous.  Plant.  Capt.  ii.  2.  30. 

a.  Kecte,  opUme,  are  used  not  only  affirmatively  but  also  as 
polite  Negatiyes :  as, '  Kogo  numquid  yeHt.  Recte,  inquit/ 
/  ask  if  he  wants  anythmg,  AU  right,  says  he,  Ter.  Eun.  ii. 
3.  4.  So,  benigne  {ifotire  very  kino)  is  used  as  a  polite  mode 
of  declining :  as  in  French,  je  vous  remerde.  See  Hor.  Epiat, 
ii.  7. 16. 
108 

^bbre-      SIGLARIUM  ROMANUM,  OR  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN 
yiatioM.  LATIN. 

1.  P&BNOHINA. 

A.    Anlus.  K.  Kaeso.  P.     Publius.  Sp.  Spurius. 

C.  Gaius.'  L.  Lucius.  Q.     Quintus.  T.  Titus. 
Cn.  G-naeus.'  M.  Marcus.  Seb.  Servius.  Ti.  Tiberius. 

D.  Decimus.  M'.Manius.  Sex.  Sextus. 

Women's  names  were  expressed  by  inverting  the   chaiacter:   as, 

0,  Gaia. 

2.  Trruss. 

Cos.  CoDBul.     Goss.  Consules  or  P.  M.  Pontifex  Maximus. 

Consulibus.  Pbc.  Proconsul. 

Bbs.  Designatus.  S.  P.  Q.  R.    Senatus    Populiisque 

D.  Divus.  Romanus. 

Imp.  Imperator.  Tb.  Pl.  Tribunus  Plebis. 

III.  V.  R.  C.   Triumvir  Reipub-  X.  V.  Decemvir. 

licae  Constituendae.  XV.  V.  S.  F.  Quindecimyiri  Sacris 

P.  G.  Patres  Conscripti.  Faciundis. 

3.  In  VonKG  ON  Tbiais  Aim  Elbctionb. 

A.  Absolvo.    0.  Condemno.  A.  P.  Antiquam  (legem)  probo. 

N.  L.  Non  liquet.  V.  R.  Uti  rogas. 

4.  Ok  Tombs. 

F.  C.  Faciundum  curavit.  Ob.  Obiit. 

H.  0.  E.  Hie  conditus  est.  P.  C.  Poni  corayit 

H.  S.  E.  Hie  situs  est.  V.  Vixit 

5.  Miscellaneous, 

A.  U.  0.  Anno  Urbis  Gonditae.  O.  M.  Optumus  Haxumus. 

D.  D.  Dono  dedit.  S.  G.  Senatusconsultum. 

DD.  Dederunt.  S.  D.  Salutem  dicit. 

D.  D.  D.  Dat,  dicat,  dedicat.  S.  P.  D.  Salutem  plurimam  dicit. 

D.  M.  Dis  Manibus.  S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  Q.  V.  Si  vales,  bene 
F.  Filius.  est,  ego  quoque  valeo. 

F.  F.  F.  Felix,  faustum,  fortuna-  Tb.  Pot.  iJibunicia  Potestate. 

turn. 

*  These  names  are  written  In  118S.  Gains,  Gnaeiis,  but  abtoeviated  0.,  Cn* 
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6.  MODBRir. 


A.  C.  Anno  Christi. 

A.  D.  Anno  Domini. 

A.  M.  Anno  Mundi. 

a.  G.  n.  ante  Christum  natum. 

Of.  Confer  or  Conferatur. 

Coll.  CoUato  or  CoUatis. 

Cod.  Codex.    Codd.  Codices. 

Del.  Dele  or  Deleatur. 

Ed.  Editio.    Edd.  Editiones. 

e.g.  Exempli  gratia. 

Etc.  or  &c.  Et  cetera. 

h.  e.  hoc  est. 

I.  C.  lesns  Christus. 

Ictus.  lurisconsultus. 

ibid,  ibidem. 

i.  e.  id  est. 

i.  q.  idem  quod. 

L.  or  Lib.  Liber. 

L.  B.  Lectori  benevolo. 

1.  c.  loco  citato. 

p.  C.  n.  post  Christum  natum. 


C.  P.  F.  C.   Collatis  pecuniis  poni 

curaverunt. 
Cet.  Cetera. 
L  1.  loco  laudato. 
1%*  lege  or  le^tur. 
MS.  Manuscnptus  (Liber). 
MSS.  Manuscript!  (Libri). 
N.  B.  Nota  bene. 
N.  T.  NoYum  Testamentum. 
Obs.  Obserra  or  observetur.* 
PS.  Postscriptum. 
q.  r.  quod  vide. 
Bc.  scilicet. 
8.  V.  sub  voce, 
vid.  vide  or  videatur. 
V.  1.  vide  locum. 
viz.  videlicet. 
V.  CeL  Vir  Celeberrimns. 
V.  CI.  Vir  Clarissimus. 
V.  T.  Vetus  Testamentum. 


7.  ACADEiaCAL.^ 


A.  B.  Artium  Baocalaureus. 
A.  M.  Artium  Magister. 
D.  Doctor. 

LL.D.  Legum  Doctor. 
M.  D.  Medicinae  Doctor. 


Mus.  D.  Musicae  Doctor. 

S.  T.  P.  Sanctae  Theologiae  Pro- 
fessor (which =D.D.  Doctor  of 
Divinity). 


*  'It  was  always  supposed  that  the  TJnlvenities  gave  two  kinds  of  B^^rees  or  Cer- 
tificates of  proficiency— in  Arts  and  in  the  Facnltles.  The  inferior  or  prqwratory 
Degree  in  each  department  was  that  of  **  Bachelor "  (baocalanrens),  a  barbarous 
title  derived  from  the  French  Bas  OheyaUer,  which  {nrlmarily  denoted  a  Knight 
Bachelor,  one  who  sat  at  the  same  table  with  tiie  Bannerets,  bat»  being  al  infteior 
rank,  was  "  mis  arritee,"  or  "  plus  bas  assis : "  hence  it  came  to  denote  the  unfinished 
apprentice,  the  unmarried  man,  and  the  semigradnate.  The  complete  degree  in 
Arts  was  that  of  Magister,  Master— ia  the  Faculties,  Doctor,  Teadur ;  two  titles 
equivalent  to  one  another  and  to  tiie  common  d^gnatilon  of  Professor,  or  claimant 
oE  complete  knowledge.  The  Arts  were  seven  in  number  (Grammatica,  Orammar  ;* 
Dialectica,  Logic ;  Bhetorica,  Rhetorie— which  were  called  Trivinm ;  Muslca,  Mtuie ; 
Arithmetica,  Arithmetic ;  Qeometria,  Oeometry  ;  Astrologia,  Aitroloffy— which,  four 
were  called  Quadrivium) ;  and  are  summed  up  in  the  technical  lines  :— 

GRAM-  loquitur  ;  DIA-  vera  docet ;  RHET-  verba  colorat ; 
MUS-  canit ;  AR-  nnmerat ;  GB-  ponderat ;  AS-  colit  astra. 

Music  from  an  Art  has  passed  into  a  Faculty,  and  has  special  Dcgrcos.  Tbia  older 
Faculties  are  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  ;  the  tot  of  which  was  supposed  to  indnde 
all  Arts.'— Donaldson,  Lot,  Or.  p.  470. 


*  When  Public  Schools  were  first  established  to  prepare  boys  for  the  studies  of 
the  University,  the  snt^ect  mainly  taught  in  them  was  the  first  and  fundamental 
Art— that  of  language — Grammatica.  Hence  such  a  school,  was  called  Schola  Gram- 
maticalis,  a  Orammar  School ;  and,  when  founded  by  Royal' Charter,  it  was  declared 
to  be  Libera  Schola  Grammaticalis,  a  Free  Orammar  School,  i.e.  /^ee  from  all  supe- 
riority but  that  at  the  Crown. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SENTENCES. 
100 

Sen-        Speech  in  a  connected  series  forms  Discourse. 

As  Words  are  the  Parta  of  Speech,  so  the  Parts  of  Dis- 
course are  Sentences. 

Syntax  is  that  division  of  Grammar  ivhich  teaches  how 
sentences  are  constructed. 

1.  Sentences  are  either  Affibmatite  or  Negativb. 
Fsittacus  loqnitup,  Psittacus  non  loquitur, 
the  parrot  speaks,  the  parrot  does  not  speak, 

2.  Sentences  are  either  Siufle  or  CoMPonND. 

A  SiicPLE  Sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  single  thought,  and  contains 
one  Finite  Verb : 

Psittacus  loquitur,  Psittacus  non  loquitur, 

the  parrot  speaks.  the  parrot  does  not  speak, 

A  Compound  Sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  Simple  Sentences 
fused  into  one  sentence.  Of  such  Simple  Sentences,  one  is  called  the 
Principal  Sentence,  the  others  are  called  Clauses,  which  are 
Subordinate,  if  their  construction  is  controlled  by  that  of  the 
Principal  Sentence :  Coordinate,  if  not  so. 

(1)  Psittacus,  nisi  hominem  imitatur,  non  loquitur, 
the  pari'ot  does  not  speak,  unless  it  imitates  man. 

(2)  Psittacus  hominem  imitatur,  itaque  loqui  eum  dicimus, 
the  parrot  imitates  man,  and  so  we  say  it  speaks, 

Psittacus  non  loquitur  (1),  Psittacus  hominem  imitatur  (2),  are  Prin- 
cipal Sentences ;  the  Clauses  are,  (1)  *  nisi  hominem  imitatur,'  Subordi- 
nate ;  (2)  *  itaque  loqui  eum  dicimus,'  Coordinate. 

3.  Every  Simple  Sentence  is  in  one  of  three  forms : 

I.  Enuntiatio  (statement  or  proposition) : 
Psittacus  loquitur,  the  parrot  speaks, 

II.  Petitio  (command  or  request) : 
Loquere,  psittace,  speak,  parrot, 

III.  Intebeogatio  (question) : 

Quid  loquitur  psittacus  ?  whit  does  the  parrot  Fpeak  f 


psittacum  loqui, 
that  the  parrot  speaks. 
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4.  Each  of  these  forms,  in  the  principal  construction  of  a  Compound 
Sentence,  is  said  to  be  Beet  a  (direct);  if  it  is  subordinated  in  such 
manner  as  to  become  Subject  or  Object  of  the  Verb  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ordinate, it  is  called  Oratio  Obliqua  (Oblique  or  Indirect  Oration). 

I.  The  Clause  called  Enuntutio  Obliqua  is  usually  (but  not  always) 
constructed  as  Accusative  and  Infinitive : 

(Constat) 
{it  is  a  fact) 
(Scimus) 
(we  know) 

II.  The  Clause  called  Petitio  Obliqua  is  usually  (but  not  always) 
constructed  with  Subjunctive  following  ut  or  ne : 

(Poscitur)  \ 

(it  is  required)  ut  psittacus  loquatur, 

(Hogamus)  that  the  parrot  speak, 

(we  ask)  ) 

III.  The  Clause  called  Intebbogatio  Obliqua  is  constructed  with  Sub- 
junctive after  an  Interrogative  Pronoun  or  Particle : 

(Incertum  est)  \ 

(it  is  doubtful)  [  quid  psittacus  loquatur, 

(Narra)  f  what  the  parrot  speaks, 

(declare)  } 

Obs.  1. — Clauses  of  these  three  kinds  are  called  Substantival,  be- 
cause they  stand,  like  Substantives,  in  the  relation  of  Subject  or  Object 
to  a  Verb. 

Obs,  2. — Clauses  subordinate  to  Oratio  Obliqua  are  said  to  be  Sub- 
oblique. 

Note, — As  Discourse  chiefly  consists  of  Enunciations,  Syntax  chiefly 
considers  simple  sentences  of  this  form.  But  its  fundamental  rules  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  other  two  forms. 

110 

The  Simple  Sentence  has  two  essential  members :  The 

(1)  The  grammatical  Subject;  that  of  which  the  action  ^^^ 
or  state  is  predicated  or  declared ;  tenoe. 

(2)  The  grammatical  Predicate;  that  by  which  is  declared 

the  action  or  state  of  the  Subject : 

Subject.  Predicate. 

Psittacus  loquitur, 

the  parrot  speaks. 

1.  The  Subject  must  be  (1)  a  Substantive,  or  some  Noun-term  taking 
the  power  of  a  Substantive :  as, 

(2)  A  Substantive  Pronoun. 

(3)  An  Adjective,  or  Adjectival  word,  used  Substantively. 

(4)  An  Adverb  used  Substantively. 
(6)  A  Verb-Noun  Infinitive. 

(6)  A  Vocable,  or  term  cited  as  a  word  ot  phrase  merely. 
I.  (7)  A  Substantival  Clause  (Clausular  Subject).  See  above,  Obs,  1. 

ic  3 
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2.  As  the  Verb  is  that  Part  of  Speech  which  declares  action  or  state, 
the  grammatical  Fbedicate  must  be  a  Verb ;  and  (as  action  and  state 
are  predicated  in  Time)  a  Finite  Verb. 

Examples  of  the  Simple  Sentence  with  Subject  and  Predicate  un- 
modified : 

Subject.  Predicate. 

(1)  Deus  regnat, 
God  reigns, 

(2)  Kbs  paremus, 
we  obey, 

(3)  Omnia  florent, 
all  things  bioom, 

(4)  Satis  temporis  datur» 
enough  time  is  given. 

(5)  Navigare  delectat, 
sailing                                 gives  delight. 

(6)  *  Instant' 


damatur, 
is  shouted. 


*  They  come* 

*  Ad  arma  * 

*  To  arms  * 

(7)  Quae  sit  natura  lucis  ambigitur, 

what  is  the  nature  of  light    is  disptded. 

Note  1. — ^When  Pronoun  Nominatives  are  omitted,  the  personal  ending 
indicates  the  Subject;  and  the  Verb  contains  the  Sentence.  Thus 
Caesar's  famous  despatch,  Veni,  yidi,  vici,  /  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered, 
comprises  three  sentences,  each  consistiog  of  a  single  word. 

Note  2. — Example  (7)  is  not  really  a  Simple,  but  a  Compound,  Sen- 
tence.   It  may,  however,  be  properly  placed  here,  because  the  Clause 
becomes  a  Noun-term  having  the  force  of  a  Substantive,  and  so  the 
Subject  of  the  Finite  Verb. 
Copula-       3.  Some  Verbs  do  not  make  a  complete  Predication.     The  chief  of 
*ivo        these  is  the  Verb  of  Being,  Sum,  esse,  to  be.     This  Verb  is  completely 
^^Q.     Predicative  only  when  it  implies  absolute  existence : 
tion.  Seges  est   ubi   Troia  fuit, 

corn    is  where  Troy  was.^ 


*  Besides  the  numerous  places,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  which  the  Verb  sum 
has  the  completely  predicative  meaning  of  existence,  it  also  has  more  than  a  mero 
copulative  force : 

(1)  In  the  expression  est  nt .  .  .  it  is  possible  that ,  .  ,U  may  he  that  .  .  .  (poetic), 
Hor.  C.  iii.  1.  9. 

(2)  In  such  expressions  as  fama  est,  mos  est,  oninio  est,  &c.  found  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  with  a  Substantival  clause  which  is  Subject  of  est.  See  Cox- 
POUND  Sentences. 

(»)  When  sum  has  wa  Adverb  for  Complement.  Such  Adverbs  are  Local :  hie, 
ibi,  ubi,  prope,  procul,  longe,  obviam,  &c. ;  Temporal :  mane,  sero,  &c. ; 
Modal :  ita,  sic,  aliter,  secus,  contra,  perinde,  praesto,  contra,  clam,  palam, 
satis,  affatim,  abunde,  frustra,  bene,  male,  b^le,  recte,  impnne,  Ubenter, 
iucunde,  &o. 

(4)  When  sum  has  for  Complement  a  Preposition  and  Case :  ease  apnd  aliqnem ; 
esse  in  honore ;  esse  ex  famUia  vetere,  &g. 

(5)  When  it  has  for  Complement  a  Possessive  Genitive,  a  Case  of  Quality  or  Place, 
or  a  Dative  of  Purpose  :  bona  sunt  viri,  vir  est  magni  ingoni,  operto  capite 
est,  Caesar  Dyrrpclill  est|  ea  dedecori  sunt,  &c. 
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It  is  commonly  used  to  couple  the  Subject  with  another  term,  called 
the  CoMFLEMEiTT,*  whlch  describes  the  Subject  by  some  qoalily  or  cha- 
racter : 

Subject.  Complement. 

Seges  est               matura, 

the  com  is                 ripe. 

Troia  fiiit              urbs  munitissima, 

Troy  woe              a  strongly  fortified  city, 

4.  The  Verbs  which  so  couple  a  Subject  and  Complement  are  called 
Copulative  Verbs. 

^Besides  Sum,  they  comprise  the  Verbs — 


fuoi 

fio ; 

appareo 

exsisto 

evado 


.be&)me 

appear 
etand  forth 
turn  out 


audio 
maneo 
nascor 
videor 


am  called 
remain 
am  horn 
seem 


with  some  others : 


fclso,  many  Passives  of  a  class  of  Verbs  called  Factitive  (facere), 
because  they  contain  the  idea  of  making^  by  deed,  thought,  or  word. 
Such  Passives  are — 


officior ) 
reddor 

am  made 

capior 
creor 

am  taken 
am  created 

designor 

am  rrvark^  out 

legor 
deligor  " 
eligor 

am  chosen 
om  elected 

declaror  > 
prodor    ) 
renuntior 
sufficior 

am  declared 

am  proclaimed 
am  supplied 

nominor   ) 
nuncupor  J 
salutor 

am  naTned 
am  saluted 

appellor 
vocor 

am  called 

usurper 
scribor 

am  usually  called 
am  written  doton 

inscribor 

am  entitled' 

describor 

am  described 

aestimor 

numeror 

credor 

existimor 

putor 

ducor 

iudicor 

habeor 

censeor 

agnoscor 

invenior   ] 

reperior    i 

deprehendor 

arguor 

evincor 

probor 

dicor 

narror 

feror        \ 

perhibeor  [■ 

trador      J 


t 


am  esteemed 
am  reckoned 
am  believed 

am  thought 

am  deemed 
am  Judged 
am  held 
am  counted 
am  acknowledged 

am  found 

am  discovered 

am  proved 

am  said 
am  related 

am  reported 


*  The  term  Complement,  as  nsed  in  this  Grammar,  mnst  be  understood  to  mean 
*  Predicative  Complement,'  that  is,  the  word  or  phrase  which  completes  predication, 
when  the  Verb  is  Copulative.  French  writers  employ  this  term  Complement  to 
denote  the  Cases  which  complete  the  construction  of  various  Verbs  :  but,  as  these 
are  sufficiently  described  by  other  names  (Object  or  Nearer  Object ;  Recipient  or 
Remoter  Object,  &c.),  it  is  better  to  reserve  the  word  Complement  for  that  which- 
has  no  other  appropriate  name :  the  term  Predicate  being  manifestly  inappropriate 
and  confusing. 

In  Oblique  Oration,  when  the  Verb  becomes  Infinitive,  its  Accusative  Subject  is 
called  an  Oblique  Subject ;  and  if  that  Verb  is  Coptdative,  its  Complement  is  called 
an  Oblique  Complement.  Thus  in  the  constructions  Puto  psittacum  loqui  ;  puto 
peittacnm  (esse)  loquaoem ;  psittacum  is  an  Oblique  Subject,  loquacem  an  Oblique 
Qomplement, 
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Comple- 
ment. 


6.  The  Complement  may  be — 

(1)  An  Adjective  or  Adjectival  word  agreeing  with  the  Subject  as  its 
Attribute  (Atthibutivb  CoMFLEMEirr). 

(2)  A  Substantive  agreeing  with  the  Subject  as  its  Apposite  (Apfo- 

SITIVE  CoIIFLEMENT). 

(3)  A  Phrase :  sometimes  an  Adverb.    These  are  not  in  agreement 
with  the  Subject,  but  represent  words  which  might  agree  with  it 

Examples : 

Predicate. 


Subject. 

(1)  Homo 
man 

Puer 
the  boy 

Vos 

(2)  Homines 
men 

Mulier 
the  woman 

Isti 
those  men 

(3)  Bona 
tJte  goods 

Facundia 
eloquence 

Divitiae 
riches 

Navigare 
sailing 

Conatus 
endeavours 


Copta.  V. 

est 
is 

fiet 

will  become 
habemini 
are  held 

sunt 
are 

evadit 
comes  out 
appellantur 
are  called 

sunt 
are 

censetur 
is  counted 

numerantnr 
are  reckoned 
est 
is 

fuerunt 


Complement. 

mortalis 

mortal 

doctus 
learned 

prudentcs 
^prudent 

animalia 
animals 
victrix 
conqueress 

philosophi 
philosophers 

viri 

the  husband! s 

magni 

of  great  value 

in  bonis 
among  goods 
voluptati 
a  pleasure 
frustra 
in  vain 


Sen- 
tence. 


were 

^^j^        The   Simple   Sentence  receives    expansion  from   Words, 
lions  in  Phrases,  and  Entheses^  used  as  Adjuncts,  and  standing  in  the 
tt^®     various  Relations  "which  words  in  a  Simple  Sentence  bear  to 
^^^^  one  another.     These  Relations  are : — 

I.  Predicative.  V.  Circumstantive. 

II.  Qualitative.  VI.  Proprietive. 

III.  Objective.  VII.  Prolative. 

IV.  Receptive.  VIII.  Annexive.^ 

*  A  Phrase  means  a  few  words  (sometimes  a  single  word  idiomatically  used) 
expressing  a  distinct  notion,  but  not  containing  predication,  formal  or  virtaed.  Thus 
in  the  sentences,  Vir  est  magni  ingeni ;  Caesar  cum  Balbo  Texut ;  hoc  nobis  dedecori 
est ;  vre  call  'magni  ingeni,'  *  cum  Balbo,'  and  *  dedecori,'  Phrases. 

An  Efithesis  means  a  group  of  words  not  containing  a  formal  predication,  but 
convertible  by  a  slight  change  of  form  into  a  Clause :  as,  ab  ezsilio  r^fieesus,  phi- 
losophus  nobilis,  me  abeente.  See  II.  Note  2. 

A  Clause  has  been  explained  to  mean  a  dependent  Simple  Sentence. 

*  In  classifying  the  forms  and  constructions  of  Language,  the  lines  cannot  be 
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I.  The  FsEDicATiTB  Reiation  is  principally  that  which  subsists 
between  the  Subject  and  its  Finite  Verb.  The  Subject  is  (or  is  taken 
to  be)  a  Nominative  Case ;  and  its  Verb  is  so  related  as  to  agree  with 
it  in  Number  and  Person. 

Note  1. — A  Subject  Singular  in  form  but  Plural  in  sense  is  called  a 
Collective  Subject,  and  its  Predicate  and  Complement  may  agree  with 
the  sense  and  not  with  the  form :  as,  Pars  militum  occisi  sunt,  part 
of  the  soldiers  were  slain. 

Note  2. — A  Subject  consisting  of  several  Nouns  in  Annexive  Relation 
is  called  a  Composite  Subject^  and  usually  takes  a  Plural  Predicate. 

II.  The  QuALiTATiTB  Kelation  is— 

1.  That  between  an  Attribute'  (Adjective,  Participle,  or  Pro- 

noun) and  the  Noun  to  which  it  is  in  Attribution:  as, 
magnae  divitiae,  great  riches;  docti  viri,  learned  meti; 
iste  psitcacus,  that  parrot, 

2.  That  between  a  Noun  Apposite  and  the  Noun  or  Noun  term 

to  which  it  stands  in  Apposition  :  as,  Cicero  consul,  Cicere 

the  consul ;  rex  Croesus,  kinff  Croesus. 

Note  1. — ^The  qualifying  word  wiH  agree  with  its  Noun  to  the  utmost 

possible  extent ;  namely,  an  Attribute  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  ; 

an  Apposite  in  Case  always,  in  Number  often,  in  Gender  sometimes : 

as,  Athenae  artium  inventrices,  Athens  the  inventress  of  arts. 

Note  2. — Any  Noun-term  may  have  an  Apposite.  Verb-Nouns  and 
Clauses  used  as  Noun-terms  are  considered  Neuter.' 


drawn  so  rigidly  that  each  doas  shall  exclude  all  the  members  of  every  other  class. 
Vie  find  the  same  words  ranked  as  Substantive  and  Adjective,  as  Nonn  and  Verb,  as 
Adverb  and  Preposition,  kc.  So  the  classiflcation  here  given  is  not  invalidated  by 
the  fact  that  some  words,  phraees,  cases,  &c.,  may  be  referred  to  more  than  one  of 
these  Belations  :  that  the  Complement,  for  instance,  is  both  PrediciUive  and  Qoali- 
tative,  the  Genitive  sometimes  Qnalitative,  sometimes  Objective,  &c. 

*  The  Substantival  use  of  Adjectives  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ani  freqncnt 
Idioms  in  Latin.  (1)  Nnmeroos  Maacnline  Adjectives,  implying  men,  are  used  as 
Substantives  in  both  Numbers  :  as,  aeqnalis,  aflOnis,  amicus,  avams,  consors,  fami- 
liaris,  pauper,  sapiens,  stultus,  vicinus,  &c.  A  few  of  these  appear  as  Feminine 
Substantives :  as,  amica,  vicina.  (2)  A  much  larger  number  are  used  Sabstantively 
in  the  Plural :  as,  boni,  mali,  docti,  indocti,  fortes,  timidi,  multi,  plurimi,  omnes, 
pauci,  plerique,  &c.  Many  of  the  first  doss  take  Epithets,  like  true  Substantives : 
as,  mens  aequalis,  amicus  dnlcis,  paternus  inimicna,  abnormis  sapiens,  itc,  (3)  No 
Ellipse  wiU  correctly  explain  the  use  <A  Neuter  Adjectives  for  Substantives.  Their 
use  in  the  Singular  is  represented  in  Greek,  English,  French,  &c.,  by  means  of  the 
Definite  Article :  thus,  verum^rb  dXrfit^,  the  true,  le  vrai,  &c.  Their  Plural  and 
Complemental  use  is  often  rendered  in  ^glish  wiUi  the  hdp  of  the  word  '  thing : ' 
as,  multa,  many  things;  omnia,  all  things  ;  varinm  et  mntabile  semper  femina, 
woman  (is)  always  a  fickle  and  changeable  thing,  Yerg.  With  Genitives  and  Datives 
Plural  it  is  usual  to  join  remm,  rebus,  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  gender :  as,  omnium 
remm,  of  all  things ;  in  omnibus  rebus,  in  all  things :  so,  multarum  remm,  in  multis 
rebnu.  Omnium,  multorum,  &c.,  omnibus,  multis,  &c.,  standii^  alone,  are  gene- 
rally, but  not  always.  Masculine,  implying  men.  The  substantival  use  of  the 
Neuter  Adjective  is  not  nnfrequent  in  connexion  with  a  Genitive  Babstantive,  ns 
multum  vini,  angusta  vionim  ;  and  very  frequent  in  phrases  formed  with  Preposi- 
tions :  as,  ad  summum,  in  fine ;  ad  extremum,  at  the  last ;  de  novo,  anete  ;  de  integro, 
a/resh ;  de  improvise,  unexpectedly ;  ex  adverso,  opposite ;  ex  obliqno,  slantingly ;  ex 
occnlto,  in  secret ;  in  perpetnum,  in  aetemnm, /or  ever ;  in  praesens,  in  praesenti,  at 
present;  in  poeterum,  herectfter ;  in  aprico,  in  tuto,  in  aaftty ;  in  inoorto,  in  dubio,  t» 
doubt',  in  medio,  in  the  midst,  kc. 

*  Subjects,  and  indeed  Substantives  generally,  receive  as  Adjuncts  not  only  Attri- 
butes and  Apposites,  but  many  other  qualifying  expreadons :  Genitives  Possessive, 
Qualitative,  and  Objective :  Ablatives  of  Quality  and  Manner :  rarely  other  Casec; 
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This  relation  appears  in  four  varieties : 

(1)  Epithetio  Attribute  or  Apposite,  closely  united  with  ita 
Noun :  as,  docti  Tiri,  rex  Croesus. 

(2)  Enthetic  Attribute  or  Apposite,  forming  with  its  Adjuncts, 
if  any,  an  Enthesis,  easily  convertible  into  a  Clause :  as, 
Cicero,  ab  exsilio  tandem  regressus,  in  senatum  venit, 
OicerOf  having  at  length  returned  from  exile,  came  into  the 
senate  ^regressus aubi  regressus  erat).  Socrates,  philoso- 
phus  in  primis  nobilis,  veneno  interiit,  Socrates,  an  emi- 
nently renowned  philosopher,  died  by  poison  (philosophus » 
qui  philosophus  mit). 

(3)  Adverbial  Attribute  or  Apposite,  agreeing  with  the 
Noun,  but  in  close  union  with  the  Verb,  and  limiting  it : 
as,  Cicero  primus  in  senatum  venit,  Cicero  came  first  into 
the  senate,  Caesar  aedem  Fortunae  consul  vovit,  Caesar 
when  consul  vowed  a  temple  to  Fortune, 

(4)  CoMFLEMENTAL  Attribute  or  Apposite,  already  described 
and  exemplified  as  Attributive  or  Appositive  Comple- 
ment. 

III.  The  OBJEcrrrvE  Beiation 

1.  When  the  Predicate  is  a  Transitive  Verb,  the  predication  is  often 
without  meaning  tmtil  a  word  is  added  expressing  that  on  which  the 
Verb  acts.  This  is  called  the  0  bj  ect,  and  its  relation  to  the  Verb  and 
Subject  is  the  Objective  Beiation.  Thus,  Bomulus  interfecit  (RoTmUus 
slew)  is  deficient  in  sense  until  we  add  Eemum  {Remus),  Eemum  is  in 
the  Accusative  Case,  as  Object  of  the  Verb  interfecit,  and  in  Objective 
Eelation  to  that  Verb  and  to  its  Subject  Bomulus. 

2.  Anything  which  may  be  the  Subject  of  a  sentence  may  also  be  the 
Object:  and  when  a  Verb-noun,  a  Vocable,  a  Clause,  or  an  Adverb,  is 
used  as  Object,  it  is  taken  to  be  in  the  Accusative  Case. 

Note  1. — Verbs  of  asJcing,  teaching,  concealing,  take  two  Objects,  one 
of  the  Person,  the  other  of  the  Thing:  as,  Doceo  te  litteras,  /  teach 
you  letters,  ^ 

Note  2. — Factitive  Verbs  take  a  second  Accusative  in  complemental 
attribution  or  apposition  to  the  first :  as,  Socratem  sapientissimum 
•puto,  I  deem  Socrates  very  wise.  Caesar  Octavium  scripsit  heredem, 
Caesar  wrote  Octavius  his  heir.  Such  an  Attribute  or  Apposite  is  an 
Oblique  Complement.    See  Note,  p.  261. 

IV.  The  Bbceptivb  Belation. 

1.  The  Dative  is  the  Case  of  the  Becipient,  that  is,  of  the  person  or 
thing  interested  in  an  action  or  state ;  for,  to,  upon,  or  against  which 
the  action  or  state  occurs:  as,  Non  nobis  sed  reipublicae  nati 
sumus,  we  are  horn  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  commonwealth.  Do 
tibi  lihmm,  I  give  a  book  to  you.    Pax  grata  civibus,  a  peace  wel' 

frequently  Prepoeltloxis  with  Oases :  sometimeB  Adverbs.  Examples :  Bullae  exerci- 
tns;  vir  magni  ingenl ;  stndinmlucri;  aenex  promiBMi  barba;  philosophus  nomine 
non  re ;  obtemperatio  legibus ;  domum  reditio ;  amor  erga  parentes ;  exoosevA  e  vita ; 
litterae  a  Oaesare ;  liber  de  Officiis ;  coUoquiitm  cum  Balbo ;  onml^  ante  bella ;  txit^ 
semper  lenitas,  &o. 
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coTJiB  to  the  citizens*    Poeni  bellum  iuferunt  Bom  an  is,  the  Carthagi" 
nians  wage  war  against  the  Romans, 

The  Belation  of  such  a  Dative  to  the  Verb  or  Adjective  governing  it, 
and  to  their  Nonns,  is  called  the  Beceptive  Belation. 

2.  The  Dative  of  many  Nonns  is  used  as  a  Complement  (Beceptive 
Complement):  as,  Haec  mihi  volnptati  sont,  these  things  are  a 
pleasure  to  me,    Habet  nos  der i  sui,  he  holds  us  in  derision, 

3.  Verbs  or  Af^'ectives  which  take  a  Dative  for  their  appropriate 
case,  as  parcere,  to  spare^  placere,  to  please^  iucnndas,  pleasant^  odiosns, 
hateful^  &c.,  are  called  Tbajectivb.  If  the  Verb,  as  dare,  takes  an 
AocQsativealBO,  it  isaTrajective  Verb  Transitive. 

Note  1. — ^Verbs  may  be  classed  according  to  the  Cases  they  govern, 
thus: — 
Transitive  Verbs  .    .  governing  Accusative  are  Quid- Verbs. 
Trajective  Verbs  .    *          „        Dative          „  Cui- Verbs. 
Trajective  Verbs  Transitive  „        AccandDat,,   Cui-Quid- Verbs. 
Transitive  Verbs    taking  Double  Accusative  „  Quem-Quid- Verbs. 
Factitive  Verbs ,   Quid*Quale-Verbs. 

Note  2. — ^The  Accusative  is  sometimes  called  the  Case  of  the  Nearer 
Object ;  and  the  Dative  the  Case  of  the  Bemoter  Object. 

V.  The  CiBCUMSTANTivB  Bbiation  enlarges  the  Simple  Sentence 
most.  It  modifies  the  Verb  and  Adjective  principally,  also  the  Sub- 
Gtantive  and  Adverb,  by  Limiting  A(^'uncts,  wnich  may  be : 

(1)  Adverbs;  (2)  Noun-cases  or  Phrases ;  (3)  Entheses. 

1.  The  chief  Circumstantive  Case  is  the  Ablative ;  but  the  Accu- 
sative likewise  expresses  limiting  circumstances;  sometimes  the 
Genitive. 

Limitant  Phrases  are  especially  Prepositions  with  their  Cases. 
The  chief  Circumstantive  Enthesis  is  the  Ablative  Absolute,  or  Noun 
with  Participle  (or  with  a  second  Noun)  in  the  Ablative  Case. 

2.  The  Circumstances  expressed  in  this  relation  are  numerous :  as. 
Cause        Instrument        Manner        Price  Time 
Origin       Agent                 Measure       Matter         Place 

ExaiQples: 

(1)  0  dea  certe,  0  surely  a  goddess,    Vir  longe  optimus, 
man  hyfar  the  best,    Vixi  ho  die,  I  have  lived  to-day, 

{2)  Multo  melius  cano,  /  sing  much  better,  G-ladiis  cer- 
tAnty  they  contend  with  swords,  Virprocero  corpore,  a 
man  of  tall  frame.  Fraude  non  vi  periit,  he  died  by 
fraud,  not  ^  force,  Centiim  an  nos  vixit,  he  lived  a 
hundred  years.  Hie  rus  in  urbe  est,  Aere  is  country  in 
the  city,  Eemus  a  Bomulo  occisus  est,  Remus  was  killed 
by  Romulus,  Vir  natus  ad  gloria  m,  a  man  bom  for  glory, 

(3)  Occiso  Gaio,  Claudius  imperavit,  Gaius  being  slain^ 
Claudius  became  emperor.  Sole  cadente  dormitant  aves, 
when  the  sun  sets,  oirds  sleep,  Torquato  consule  natus 
est  Horatius,  Horace  vjas  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Tor- 
guatus. 
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VI.  The  Pbopribtivb  Eelation  is  that  in  which  the  Genitive 
Case  of  a  Noun  stands  to  another  Noun  which  it  has  for  a  possession, 
apart,  or,  generally,  as  a  thing  or  notion  which  it  qualifies  or  determines'. 
as,  Templum  Minervae,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  Mnlti  mi li turn, 
many  of  the  soldiers.  Vir  magniingeni,  a  man  of  great  genius, 
Cupido  pecuniae,  ^A«  desire  of  money. 

Note  1. — The  Proprietive  Belation  is,  in  some  elzamples,  a  special 
instance  of  the  Qualitative:  thus,  vir  magni  ingeni=vir  ingeniosissi- 
mus ;  in  others  it  is  a  special  instance  of  the  Objective  Belation ;  thus 
cupido  pecuniae  is  nearly  the  same  as  cupere  pecuniam. 

Note  2.^Genitive8  of  this  Objective  nature  are  joined  to  many  Ad- 
jectives :  as,  Memor  leti,  imndful  of  death ;  and  to  some  Verbs,  as, 
G-eneris  miseresce  tui,  pity  thy  offspring. 

VII.  The  FsQiATTVE  Belation  is  that  in  which  Predication  is  er- 
tended  (profertnr)  by  an  Infinitive  adjoined  to  certain  Verbs  and 
Participles  or  (poetically)  Adjectives :  as. 

Noli  contendere,  do  not  contend.  Ego  videor  videre  res 
fuivaaSf  I  seem  to  see  future  things.  lussus  confundere 
foedus,  ordered  to  break  the  treaty.  Lu  d  e  r e  pertinax,  per^ 
sisting  to  play. 

Note  1. — That  such  an  Infinitive  is  distinct  from  an  Objective  Verb- 
Noun  appears  from  the  fact  that  Infinitives  of  Copulative  Verbs, 
so  constructed,  retain  the  Complement  in  the  same  Case  with  the 
Subject:  as, 

Puer  vult  fieri  doc t u s,  ^A«  hoy  wishes  to  become  learned.  Kon 
omnes  possumus  esse  philosophi,  we  cannot  all  be 
philosophers.  Homerus  caecus  fuisse  creditur,  Homer 
is  believed  to  have  been  blind. 

Note  2. — The  Verbs  which  take  a  Prolative  Infinitive  are  such  as 
express  ability,  desire,  custom,  beginning,  ceasing,  seeming,  being 
thought,  being  said,  &c. :  as,  possum,  volo,  cupio,  coepi,  pei^,  videor, 
credor,  dicor,  &c. 

Note  3. — Other  uses  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  Simple  Sentence  fall 
under  the  Predicative  or  Objective  Belation.  Supines  come  under  the 
Circumstantive  Belation ;  the  Gerund  is  ranked  according  to  its  Case ; 
Participles  follow  the  rules  of  Adjectives.  Cases  of  Nouns  depend  on 
the  Infinite  as  well  as  on  the  Finite  Verb. 

Vni.  The  Ajtnexive  Belation  is  that  by  which  a  word  is  anneaed 
to  the  construction  of  a  similar  word  preceding,  either  by  means  of 
a  Conjunction,  or,  when  the  Conjunction  is  omitted,  by  Asyndeton : 
as, 

Pulvis  ct  umbra  sumus,  we  are  dust  and  shade.  Non  nobis 
nati  sumus,  sod  patriae,  we  are  not  bom  for  ourselves, 
but  for  our  country.  Patriae  nati  sumus,  non  nobis,  we 
are  bom  for  our  country,  not  for  ourselves.  Arma  virum- 
que  cano,  arrns  and  the  man  I  sing.  Pater  et  mater 
mortui  sunt,  my  father  and  mother  are  dead.  Pater, 
mater,  fratres  periere,  father,  mother,  brothers  have 
perished.  Me  amat  ut  fratrem  suum,  he  loves  me  as  his 
own  brother. 
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One  Finite  Verb  annexed  to  another  constitutes,  strictly  speaking, 
a  new  sentence :  but  it  may  often  be  conveniently  ranked  under  this 
Belation :  as, 

Odi  profanum  Yulgus  et  arceo,  I  hate  and  hem  aloof  the  prO' 
fane  mob,  Abiit,  excessit^  evasit,  empit,  he  has  departed, 
gone  forth,  escaped,  burst  out,  112 

To  the  forms  constructed  in  a  Simple  Sentence  under  the  eight  Be-  Ecthesis. 
lations  heretofore  mentioned  must  be  added  Intebjections  of  every 
kind,  especially  the  Interjectional  Case  (of  the  person  or  thing  addressed) 
called  the  Vocatiye,  which,  with  or  without  an  Interjection,  is  attached 
to  the  Sentence,  but  not  constructed  with  it ;  thus,  with  its  adjuncts, 
forming  an  appendage,  which  may  be  called  a  Vocative  Ecthesis. 
Thus  Horace  {Carm,  i.  1. 1 )  begins  with  a  Vocative  Ecthesis  of  two  lines : 

.  Maecenas,  atavis  edite  regibus, 
O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum, 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
CoUegisse  iuvat,  &c. 

Ecthesis  appears  also  in  the  Accusative  C«se,  with  or  without  Inter- 
jection ;  in  the  Nominative  Case,  usually  with  Interjection ;  in  the 
Dative,  never  without  Inteijection.  yy^ 

Excursion  A. — The  consideration  of  the  Belativb  Pbonoxtk  belongs  Excnr- 
properly  to  the  head  of  Compound  Sentences ;  but  it  is  introduced  in  ■^°*' 
the  First  Part,  so  far  as  to  establish  its  agreement  in  Gender,  Number, 
amd  Person  with  its  Antecedent,  that  is,  with  the  Noun-term  in  the 
Prior  Sentence  to  which  it  stands  related.  To  this  extent  the  Re- 
lative Pronoun  is  in  the  Qualitative  Relation  ;  but,  as  respects  Case,  it 
may  be  Subject  Nominative  or  fall  under  any  of  the  following  Relations : 
Objective,  Receptive,  Circumstantive,  or  Proprietive.  It  corresponds  to 
any  Person. 

The  Relative  Pronoun,  qui,  quae,  quod,  may  be  explained  as  standing  QoL 
between  two  Noun-terms,  with  the  former  of  which  it  agrees  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Person ;  with  the  latter  in  Case. 

Sometimes  both  Noun-terms  are  expressed :  as,  '  Eraift  itinera  duo, 
quibus  itineribus  exire  possent,'  there  were  two  roads  by  which  they 
might  go  forth,  L. 

Usually  the  latter  is  omitted :  as,  '  Animum  rege,  qui,  nisi  paret, 
imperat,  rule  the  temper,  which,  unless  it  obeys,  commands  (i.e.  qui 
animus),  Hor. 

Sometimes  the  former  in  Poetry:  as,  *Sic  tibi  dent  nymphae  quae 
levet  unda  sitim,'  so  may  the  nymphs  give  thee  what  water  may  assttage 
thirst  (i.e.  undam  quae  unda),  Ov. 

Sometimes  both:  as, 'Sant  quibus  in  satira  videor  nimis  acer,' 
there  are  some  to  whom  I  seem  too  keen  in  satire  (i.e.  homines  quibus  homi- 
nibus),  Hor. 

Note  1. — The  following  scheme  illustrates  this  principle. 
(1)  Vir  quem  v  irum  vides  rex  est  (fall  form). 
?2)  Vi  r  quem vides  rex  est  (usual  form). 

(3)  ...  quem  virum  vides  rex  est. 

(4)  ...  quem vides  rex  est. 

Note  2t — Any  Noun-t^rm  may  b^  the  Antecedent  to  a  Relative. 
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Cktnyer-  Excursion  B. — The  rales  for  the  conversion  of  an  Actire  into  a  Pas- 
sion of  give  Sentence  are  as  follows : — 

^^^®  1.  The  Nominative  of  an  Agent  becomes  Ablative  if  expressed  with 

FasBive  the  Preposition,  a,  ab : 

Sen-  Nos  currimus,         »    ^^  ^.^     • 

*«««•  A  nobis  curritnr,  \  «^  *^**- 

Or  the  Person  may  be  suppressed : 

Sic  imns  ad  astra,  )    ..,_  ^^^  ^^  j   ^z     u 
Sic  itnr  ad  astra,  }  thuwffototht  ttart. 

The  Nominative  of  an  Instrument  becomes  Ablative  without  Pre- 
position : 

2.  The  Object  of  a  Transitive  Verb  becomes  the  Subject: 

^^JSJ!^™''^^"'  "**"?*•    ^\   God  made  the  w>rld. 
A  Deo  mundus  creatus  est,  i 

3.  If  there  are  two  Objects  (Person  and  Thing)  the  Accusative  of  the 
Thing  remains : 

Eogas  me  eenteiitiaiii.   .  ^^'^       ^  ^ 

Itogor  a  te  sententiam,  /  ^  ^  -'^ 

4.  Factitive  construction  becomes  Copulative : 

Clodium  plebs  tribunum  creavit,        )  the  plebeians  elected 
Clodius  a  plebe  creatus  est  tribunus,  i       Ctodius  tribune. 

5.  Other  Cases  remain,  and  Intransitive  Verbs  become  Imp^vonal: 

aSLL^'iISS'L^'^^^  }   tkefatHer^abooktokiss^. 

Medicinae  indigemus  ^   tae  need  medicine. 

Medicmae  a  nobis  mdigetur,) 

Mihi  isti  nocere  non  possunt  i    ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^ 

Mihi  ab  istis  noceri  non  potest  i        ^ 

Note, — ^The  Ablative  of  the  Agent  may  also  be  used  with  the  Quasi- 
Passive  Verbs  fio,  vapulo,  veneo : 

Haecalegionibus  fiebant, 

these  things  were  being  done  by  the  legions. 

Testis  a  reo  vapulavit, 

the  witness  was  beaten  by  the  defet^Umt. 

Kolim  ab  hoste  venire, 

I  would  not  be  sold  by  an  enemy. 

BHipds       Excursion  C.—Aa,  in  speaking  of  construction,  the  terms  Ellipsis  and 
5JJ!^^^     Attraction  will  often  occur,  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
tion.  (1)  Ellipsis  is  a  Figure  by  which  something  is  omitted  which  must 

be  mentally  supplied  to  complete  the  regular  construction.    Superabund- 
ance of  expression  is  called  Pleonasmus,  Pleonasm. 

(2)  ATTSAcnoK  is  a  Figure  by  which  the  form  of  one  word  is  made  to 
depend  in  some  respect  upon  that  of  another  word  to  which  it  is  brought 
sear  but  not  nomudly  related  in  the  predication. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

RULES  OF  THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

Ik  the  Syntax  of  the  Simple  Sentence  the  Rules  fiill  into 
three  Sections. 

I.  Rules  of  Agreement. 
II.  Rules  of  Case-construction. 
in.  Rules  of  Verb-construction,  so  &r  as  they  a£fect  the 
Simple  Sentence. 

SECTION  L 

AQREEHENT. 

116 

Agreement,  in  Syntax,  is  the  regulation  of  the  form  of  one  AgrM- 
word  by  that  of  another.  "*^*- 

There  are  four  principal  Rules  of  Agreement,  called  the 
Four  Concords  :  namely, 

Concord  I. — A  Finite  Verb  agrees    with    its 
Nominative  in  Number  and  Person. 


Subject-  The 

Four 


Examples. 

Plur. 
2.  DOS  docemus. 
4.  vos  discetis. 
6.  magistri  hortentur. 
8.  libri  legebantur. 
10.  pueri  fuerintmulti. 
12.  omnia  sunt  recte. 
13.  quod  yenisti  gratum  est. 

Oba, — In  13  « quod  venisti '  is  the  Subject  of  the  Verb  est. 


Oon- 
oordfl. 


Sing. 
1.  ego  doceo. 
3.  tudisces. 
5.  magister  hortetur. 
7.  liber  legebatur. 
9.  vita  fuerit  brevis. 
11.  vivere  est  cogitare. 


Concord  IL — An  Adjectival  Word  agrees  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Case  with  that  to  which  it  is  in  Attribution. 

Concord  III. — A  Substantive  or  Substantival  Adjective 
agrees  in  Case  with  that  to  which  it  is  in  Apposition. 

Oba, — Concords  II.  and  III.  are  true,  whateyer  may  be  the  position  of 
the  Attribute  or  Apposite — whether  they  are  Epithets,  as  the  examples 
in  the  two  lists  which  follow,  marked  1  in  each  list :  Entheses,  as  those 
which  are  marked  2 :  Adverbial,  as  those  marked  3 ;  or  Complements, 
as  those  which  are  marked  4  and  6.    See  the  four  varieties  in  p.  254. 
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Examples. 

II.  1.  Vir  bonus  ille  bonam  banc  uxorem  habet,  that  good 

man  has  this  good  wife, 

2.  birundo  pullis  suis  orbata  queritor,  the  swallow  berrft 
of  its  young  complains, 

S.  quis  yita  male  acta  felix  moritur?  who^  after  an  iU-spent 
life,  dies  happy? 

4.  cari  sunt  parentes;  cara  est  patria,  dear  are  parents  ; 

dear  is  country, 

5.  pueri  discendo  fiunt  docti,  boys  by  learning  become  learned, 

6.  baec  est  nobilis  ilia  ad  Trasimenum  pugna,  this  is  that 

renowned  battle  at  Lake  Trasimenus, 

7.  quid  sit  futurum  eras  incertum  est,  what  will  happen 

to-morrow  is  uncertain, 

8.  mallem  pueros  esse  quam  videri  bonos,  I vooidd rathct  boys 

should  be,  than  seem,  good, 

9.  tacere  aliquando  utile  putamus,  to  be  silent  at  times  we 

deem  expedient. 

10.  scire  tuum  nibil  est,  your  knowledge  is  nothing, 

Obs. — In  Example  7,  incertum  agrees  with  the  clause  '  quia  sit  futu- 
rum.' In  Example  8,  bonos  (Oblique  Complement)  agrees  with  pueros, 
which  is  Oblique  Subject  of  each  Infinitive.  Hence  it  is  seen  that 
Copulative  Verbs,  whether  Finite  or  Infinite,  have  the  same  case  of 
agreeing  words  after  as  before  them.  Example  9  is  of  the  same  kind, 
as  esse  might  be  supplied  to  utile.     See  Example  6  under  {HI,). 

III.  1.  Kos  pueri  patrem  Lollium  imitabimur,  we  boys  will 

imitate  our  father  LoUius, 

2.  effodiuntur  opes,  irritamenta  malorum,  riches  are  dug 

out,  incentives  of  evil. 

3.  Cicero  legem  Maniliam  praetor  suasit,  Cicero  recommended 

the  Manilian  law  when  praetor. 

4.  spes  est  expectatio  boni,  hope  is  the  expectation  of  good. 

5.  sjllaba    longa  brevi  subiecta  vocatur    iambus,  a  long 

syllable  following  a  short  one  is  called  iambus, 

6.  Athenas  omnium  doctrinarum  inyentrices  esse  credimus, 

we  believe  Athens  to  be  the  inventress  of  all  sciences. 

7.  cogita  oratorem  institui,  rem  ard'uam,  reflect  that  an 

orator  is  being  trained,  a  difficult  business, 

8.  Tungri  sunt  Galliae  civitas,  the  Tungri  are  a  state  of 

Gaul, 

Obs. — ^In  Example  7,  rem  is  in  Apposition  to  the  Clause  '  oratorom 
institui.* 

Concord  IV. — The  Relative  Pronoun  qui,  quae,  quod, 
agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Person ; 
but  in  Case  it  follows  the  construction  of  its  own  clause.  See 
D.  257. 
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1.  Tu, filia,  quae  nosamas,  oboedies  nobis,  qui  teamamus, 

2/ou,  daughter,  who  love  us,  will  oba/  V8,  who  love  you, 

2.  Deum  Teneramur,  qui  nos  creavit,   we  worship  God  who 

created  us, 

3.  adsum  quem  quaeritis,  I  am  present  whom  ye  seek. 

4.  habeo  qui bu scum  coUoquar,  1  have  some  to  convert  with. 

5.  in  tempore    ad    earn    veni,  quod   rerum    omnium  est 

primum,  /  came  to  her  at  the  right  moment,  which  is  the  most 
important  thing  of  all. 

6.  nos,  id  quod  debent,  virtutes  delectant,  mrtues  delight  us, 

as  they  ought, 

Obs. — ^In  Examples  3,  4,  the  Antecedents  are  ego,  aliquos  understood ; 
in  Example  5  the  sentence  'In  tempore  ad  eamyeni/  is  the  Antecedent: 
in  Example  6,  the  Antecedent  id  is  in  apposition  to  the  sentence  *  nos 
yirtutes  delectant/  218 


I  hate  and  keep  aloof  the  profane  vulgar,  Hor.  C.  iii.  1.  1.    *  Poscimur/ 
we  are  required,  Hor.  C  i.  32.  1. 

(2)  When  a  Subject  of  the  Third  Person  is  omitted,  it  is  generally 
known  from  the  context.  On  the  omission  of  homines  (Fr.  on,  Germ, 
man) before aiunt,ferunt,&c., see  §  92.  '  Teque  ferunt  irae  paenituisse 
tuae,*  and  they  say  you  have  repented  of  your  anger.  Or.  A.  A.  ii.  592. 
The  adverb  vulgo  sometimes  accompanies  this  ellipsis:  *Vulgo  ex 
oppidis  gratulabantur  Pompeio,'  they  came  in  crowds  from  the  towns 
to  congratulate  Pompeius,  C.  71  D.  i.  36. 

(3)  Impersonal  Verbs  have  no  Noun  as  Subject.  But  many  have  an 
Infinitive :  ire  iuvat,  fugere  dedecet,  &c.,  or  a  Clausular  Subject ;  oportet 
haec  fieri :  interest  ut  te  videam,  &c.  The  Subject  of  others  is  implied 
in  the  Verb  :  as,  pudet  facti ;  taedet  vitae,  &c. :  also  in  pluit,  tonat, 
&c.,  and  Passive  Impersonals,  as,  itur,  statur,  vivitur,  &c 

(4)  Some  Epithets  are  used  as  Subjects,  omitting  implied  Substan* 
tives,  besides  those  which  imply  man  or  meft.   Such  omitted  Nouns  are : 

(1)  aqua:    calida,    hot    water;      (8)  navis :  triremis,  ^nVa^ne. 

frigida,  co^  t&a/^r.  '9)  partes:  primae,  first  part; 

(2)  capilli :  cani,  grey  hairs.  secundae,  second  part  (in  a 

(3)  caro:  bubulina,  beef;  vitu-  ploy)' 

,  lina,  veal ;  ferina,  venison.  (10)  pecimiae :  decimae,  tithes. 

(4)  castra:     aestiva,      summer  (11)  praedium:        suburbanum, 
camp;      hibema,      winter  estate  near  the  city;  Tuscu- 
camp ;   stativa,  pertnanent             lauum,  Tusculan  estate, 
camp,  station.  (12)  toga:  praetexta,   the  edged 

(5)  festa:  TtkLiMsL,  feast  of  Pales.  toga. 

(6)  febris:    quartana,    quartan  (13)  usurae:    centesimae,  deun- 
fever;  tertiana,  tertianfever.  ces,  &c. 

(7)  manus  :  dextra,  right  hand ;  «• 

sinistra,  Irft  hand^ 
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Ellipsis       !•  The  Verb  of  Being,  sum  (esse)  is  frequently  omitted: '  'Sumnmm 
of  the      ius  summa  iniuria/  the  highest  right  is  the  highest  wrongs  C.  Off.  i.  10. 
Verb.      I  Ojnuia  praeclara  rara/  all  excellent  things  are  rare,  C.  Lad,  21.   *  Quot 
homines  tot  sententiae ;  suus  cuique  mos/  opinions  are  as  numerous  as 
men,  each  has  his  own  custom,  Ter.  Ph.  ii.  4.  14.    Especially  with  Par- 
ticiples: <H  abend  a  ratio  valetudinis:  utendum  modicis  ezercita- 
tionibuB/  regard  must  be  had  to  health,  moderate  exercise  must  be  used, 
C.  C.  M,  2.    The  Infinitive  esse  is  also  frequently  omitted,  especially 
with  Passive  Participles.     *Fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi  limo 
coactus  particulam  undique  desectam,'  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  been 
'   compelled  (fertur  coactus)  to  attach  to  the  primordial  clay  particles  cuUed 
from  all  natures,  Hor.  C.  i.  16.  13. 

2.  Many  other  Verbs  are  occasionally  omitted,  which  the  mind  easily 
supplies :  especially  those  of '  saying '  and  '  doing : '  Tum  Laelius  (inquit), 
C.  Cui  ego  (inquam),  C.  Scite  Chiysippus  (dixit),  C.  Melius  hi 
quam  noB  (fecerunt),  C.  Ne  quid  nimis  (fiat),  Ter.  Kusquam  pedem 
(movebo).  Di  meliora  (dent),  Verg.  A  me  C.  Caesar  pecuniam  (pos- 
tulat)?  C.  So  in  rhetorical  questions:  Quid  multa  (dicam)?  Quid 
mihi  cum  hac  re  (negoti  est)  ?  &c.  And  when  a  portion  of  a  proverb  is 
cited :  Sed  minima  de  malis  (eligenda  sunt),  0.  Sus  Minervam  (docere 
U8    Yult),  &c 

Ellipsis       A  Belative  may  be  referred  to  a  Subje^ct  or  Object  understood  in  the 
of  the     Piincipal  Sentence.    See  Examples  3.  4.  of  Concobd  IV. 

cedent.        A  Personal  Pronoun  os  Antecedent  may  be  implied  in  a  Possessive : 

*  Omnes  laudare  fortunas  me  as,  qui  gnatum  haberem  tali  ingenio 
praeditum,'  all  extolled  my  good  fortune,  in  having  a  son  of  such  a  cha- 

119     racter,  Ter.  Art.  i.  1.  97. 

Attrao-        1.  A    Copulative  Verb  sometimes    agrees  with    the  Complement. 

*  Amantium  irae  amoris  integratio  est,'  lover^  quarrels  are  the  renewal 
of  love,  Ter.  An.  iii.  3.  28.  '  Quas  geritis  vestes  sordida  lana  fuit,'  the 
clothes  which  ye  wear  were  dirty  wool,  Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  222.  This  Attraction 
may  affect  Gender.  *  Non  omnis  error  stultitia  e  s  t  d  i  c  e  n  a  a,'  not  every 
error  must  be  called  foUy,  C.  Liv.  ii.  43.  *  Gens  universa  Veneti  appel- 
1  ati/  the  entire  race  were  called  Veneti,  L.  i.  1. 

2.  A  Verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the  Apposite  rather  than  with  the 
true  Subject :  '  Tungri  Galliae  civi  tas  fontem  habet  insignem,'  Ton- 
gres,  a  city  of  Gaul,  has  a  remarkable  fountain,  PI.  N.  H,  xxxi.  2.  The 
agreement  of  a  Belative  may  be  similarly  attracted  to  an  Apposite;  or 
to  the  Complement  of  its  own  clause:  '  Caesar  Gomphos  pervenit,  quod 


tion. 


*  The  InfinitiTe  used  predicatively  for  a  Finite  Verb,  and  called  the  Historic 
InfinitiTe,  is  a  construction  uialogous  to  the  omission  of  the  verb  stim,  inasmuch 
as  it  leaves  out,  like  the  latter,  the  expression  of  thne,  number,  and  person.  Both 
constructions  are  found  occurring  together :  as,  *  Cetenmi  facies  totius  negotii 
varia,  incerta,  foeda  atquemiserabilis;  dispersi  a  suis  pars  cedere,  alii 
insequi;  nequesignanequeordinesobseryare;  ubiquemquepericnlumoeperat, 
ibi  resistere  ac  propulsare ;  arma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  hostes,  dves  permizti ; 
nihil  consilio  neque  imperio  agi ;  fors  omnia  regere,'  now  the  cupect  qf  the  whole 
c^air  was  confuted,  indecisive,  shocking  and  pitiable ;  parties  scattered  /Tom  their  eom- 
rades  were  some  retiring,  others  advancing ;  observing  neither  standards  nor  ranks ; 
where  peril  encountered  each  man,  there  was  he  resistmg  and  repelling:  arms,  darts, 
steeds,  men,  foes,  countrymen  were  intermingled,  nothing  was  proceeding  by  counsel  or 

^tmand :  chance  direaed  all,  SaU.  lug.  This  Infinitive  is  not  Present,  but  Dmpetf  ect. 
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est  oppidam  Thessaliae/  Caeaar  reached  Gompki,  which  is  a  town  of 
Theuafy,  Caas.  B,  C.  iii.  80.  X20 

Synesis    (Constmctio  Kark  o^ttraf^  the  constmction  according  to  syneeis. 
sense)  is  that  Figure,  which  regulates  agreement  by  the  meaning  rather 
than  by  the  form  of  words. 

1.  Feminine  or  Neuter  words  implying  males  are  found  with  Mascu- 
line agreement :  'Ilia  furiaqui  .  .  .  &c.y  impunitatem  est  assecu- 
tns/  the  fury  who  (namely  Clodius),  &c.,  obtained  impunity  ^  C.  Fam.  i. 
9.  15.  'Mi Ilia  triginta  capitum  dicuntur  capti,  thirty  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  been  taken,  L.  xxvii.  16.  '  ubi  illic  est  scelus, 
qui  .  .  .  /  where  is  that  villain  who  .  .  .  f  Ter.  An.  iii.  5.  1.  Analo-  * 
gous  to  this  is  Livy's  practice  of  mentioning  the  name  of  a  town,  and 
then  continuing  the  construction  as  if  he  had  mentioned  the  inhabi- 
tants: '  Saguntum  civitas  longe  opulentissima  ultra  Iberum  fuit 
Oriundi  a  Zacvntho  insula  dicuntur  mixtique/  &c,  the  city  of  Sa- 
guntwn  was  by  far  the  wealthiest  beyond  the  Eltro :  they  (cives)  are  said 

to  have  originated  from  the  isle  of  Zante,  and  to  have  6e«»  rMngUd,  &c. 
Ii.xxi7. 

2.  Singular  CollectiTe  Nouns,  as  pars,  multitudo,  vulgus,  turba,  vis, 
inventus,  nobilitas,  plebs,  &c.,  are  used  by  Iavj,  Sallust^  and  the  poets, 
with  Plural  Predicates,  and  agreement  of  Genoer  Korh  airvwiv,  'Locros 
oninis  multitudo  abeunt,'  the  whole  number  remove  to  Locri,  L.zziv. 
3.  'Pars  perexigua,  duce  amisso,  Bomam  inermes  delati  sunt,' a  very 
STtEoll  portion^  having  lost  their  leader,  were  brouaht  unarmed  to  Rome, 
li.  ii.  14.  'Subeunt  Tegeaea  inventus  auxilio  tardi,'  the  youth  of 
Tegea  come  up  slow  to  the  succour,  St.  Th,  vii.  605.  This  oonstruction 
is  rare  in  Csesar,  not  used  by  Cicero. 

3.  The  Distributive  words  and  phrases  quisque,  uterine,  pars  .  .  • 
pars,  alius  .  .  .  alium,  alter  .  .  .  alterum,  vir  .  .  .  virum,  &c.,  are 
apparently  used  as  Subjects  to  Plural  Predicates,  but  may  be  explained 
as  apposite  to  Plural  Subjects  understood:  'U  ter  que  eorum  exercitum 
e  castris  educunt,*  they  both  lead  out  an  army  frwn  t/ie  camp,  Caes. 
JB.  G,  iii.  80.  *  At  nostri,  repentino  metu  perculsi,  sibi  quisque  pro 
moribus  consulunt;  alii  fugere,  alii  arma  capere:  magna  pars  vul- 
nerati  aut  occisi,'  bui  our  men,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  provided 
for  themselves  according  to  their  several  habits;  some  fled,  others  took 
arms:  a  great  portion  were  wounded  or  slain,  Sail.  lug.  57.  'Alius 
alii  subsidium  ferunt,'  they  bring  support  one  to  another,  Caes.  B.  G, 
ii.  26.     '  Vir  virum  lege ba  n  t,' eocA  man  picked  another,  L.  x.  38. 

4.  The  Adverb  partim  is  plurally  constructed  by  Cicero,  with  Gender 
Korh  er^ytfftp:  '  Borum  partim  in  pompa  partim  in  acie  illustres  esse 
voluerunt,*  some  of  them  chose  to  be  brilliant  in  procession,  some  on  the 
battle-field,  C.  d.  Or,  ii  94.  'Partim  e  nobis  timidi  sunt,  partim  a 
republica  aversi,*  the  one  part  of  us  are  cowards,  the  other  unfriendly 
to  the  state,  C.  Phil,  viii.  32. 

6,  Mille  is  generally  Plural,  sometimes  Singular.    See  p.  78  c  j2i 

Two  or  more  Subjects  united  in  one  Predication  are  called  a  Compo-  compo- 
site Subject.  site 

A.  (!)  If  the  Subjects  so  united  form  an  evidently  Plural  notion,  the       ^^  ' 
Predicate  will  be  Plural:  'Pompeius,Lentulu8.  Scipio  foede  peri- 
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erunV  C.  Fa7n,  ix,  18.  *  Castor  et  Pollux  ex  equifl  ^ughare  visi 
sunt,*  C.  N.  D.  ii.  2.  'lus  et  iniuria  natura  diiudicantur/ 
right  and  wrong  are  naturally  distinguished^  C  Leg.  i.  16.  *Aetas, 
metus,  magister,  prohibebant,'  age,  timidity,  and  a  tutor  forbade, 
Ter.  An,  i.  1.  27.  Sometimes  when  cum  unites  the  Subjects :  '  Ipse 
dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntur,'  the  commander  himself 
with  some  leading  men  were  cc^tured,  L.  xzi.  60.  *  Hi  a  cum  Lauso 
do  Numitore  sati/  Or.  F.  iv.  54.  But  Cicero  prefers  the  Singular  in 
this  last  construction,  'Tucum  Sexto  scire  velim  quid  cogites/  / 
shottld  like  to  know  what  you  and  Sextus  think^  Att.  vii.  14. 


Senatus  popnlusque  Komanus  forms  one  complex  notion,  and  usually, 
but  not  always,  takes  a  Singular  Predicate. 

(3)  If  one  of  the  Subjects  is  1st  Pers.  Sing,  (ego),  the  Predicate  will 
be  1st  Pers.  Plur. 

If  one  of  the  Subjects  is  2nd  Pers.  Sing,  (tu)  and  none  1st  Pers.,  the 
Predicate  will  be  2nd  Pers.  Plur. 

*Si  tu  et  TuUia,  lux  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero 
valemus,'  If  you  and  my  darling  Thdlia  are  wellf  land  our  sweet  boy 
are  in  good  health,  C.  Fam.  xiv.  5. 

(4^  If  the  Subjects  are  sentient  beings  and  of  the  same  Gender,  the 

Attributes  follow  that  Gender ;  if  of  different  Genders,  the  Attributes 

are  Plural  Masculine. 

• 

'Kon  mihi  yenistis  Semele  Ledeve  docendae,*  ye  are  not  come  a 
Semele  or  a  Leda  to  be  taught  by  me,  Ov.  A.  A,  iii.  251.  *  Pater 
mihi  et  mater  mortui  sunt,*  my  father  and  mother  are  dead,  Ter. 
Eun,  iii.  3.  11. 

(5)  If  they  are  non-sentient  things  and  of  the  same  Gender,  that 
Gender  may  be  kept  by  the  Attributes,  or  these  may  be  Neuter:  if  of 
different  Genders,  the  Attributes  are  usually  Neuter  Plural. 

^Grammatice  quondam  ac  musice  i u nc t ae  fuere,* ^ram?war  aw<f 
mitsic  were  formerly  combined,  Qu.  i.  10.  17.  *Ira  et  avaritia  imperio 
potentiora  erant,'  anger  and  avarice  were  more  powerful  than  authority, 
L.  xxxvi.  32.  *  Fregellis  mums  et  porta  de caelo  tacta  erant,'  at  Fre- 
gellae  a  wall  and  gate  were  struck  by  lightning,  L.  xxxii.  29. 

(6)  If  sentient  beings  and  non-sentient  things  are  combined,  the  former 
will  sometimes  regulate  the  Gender:  'Bex  regiaque  classis  una 
profecti,'  the  king  and  the  royal  fleet  set  out  together,  L.  xxi.  60.  But 
Neuter  Attributes  are  more  usual:  'Bomani  regem  regnumque 
Macedoniae  sua  futura  sciunt,'  the  Somans  know  that  the  king  and 
kiihgdom  of  Macedonia  wUl  be  theirs,  L.  xl.  10. 

^.  (1)  Often,  however,  the  Verb  and  Attributes  are  constructed  with 
only  one  of  the  Subjects,  and  mentally  supplied  with  the  rest.  That 
one  will  be  nearest  to  the  Verb,  &c.,  and  generally  the  most  important. 
•  Nunc  mihi  nihil  libri,  nihil  litterae,  nihil  doctrina  prodest,'  now 
neither  books  nor  literature  nor  learning  avails  me  au^ht,  C.  Att.  x.  10. 
•Homerus  fuit  et  Hesiodus  ante  Homam  conditscm*  Homer  and 
Hesiod  were  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  C.  T,  D»i.\.    'Dice  bat 
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idem  Gotta,  Curio/  Cotta  said  the  same,  and  Curh,  C.  Off,  ii.  17. 
*Qamn  quaesturam  nos,  consulatum  Cotta,  aedilitatem  peteretHor^ 
ten  si  us/  when  I  stood  for  the  guaestorship,  Cotta  for  the  consulship, 
Hortensius  for  the  edileship,  C.  Brut,  92.  So,  *£t  tu  et  omnes 
homines  sciunt/ you  and  aU  mankind  know,  C.  Fam,  ziii.  8. 

The  agreement  of  Gender  with  a  nearer  word  appears  in  this  Example  : 
'  Visae  nocturno  tempore  faces  ardorque  caeli/  meteors  were  seen  in  the 
night  and  a  fiery  sky,  C.  in  Cat,  iii.  8. 

(2)  Singular  agreement  with  the  more  distant  Noun  is  rare:  'Lucus       ^ 
quidem  ille  et  baec  Arpinatium  quercus  agnoscitur,  saepe  amelectus 

in  Mario,'  I  recognize  yonder  grove,  and  this  oak  of  the  Arpinates,  which 
J  have  often  read  of  in  the  Marius,  C.  Leg.  i.  1. 

(3)  Unus  et  altertakes  a  Singular  Verb :  'Unus  et  alter  assuitur 
pahnus/  one  or  two  patches  are  stitched  on,  Hor.  ad  Pis.  16. 

(4)  When  the  Subjects  are  connected  by  aut,  the  Predicates  some- 
ti  mes  appear  as  Singular,  sometimes  as  Plural :  'SiAeacusautMinos 
diceret/  C.  Off,  i,  28.  *  Si  quid  Socrates  aut  Aristippus  ,  .  , 
fecerint  locutive  sint,  C.  Off,  i.  41.  But  with  aut  .  .  .  aut,  the 
Singular  alone  is  used.  Et  .  .  .  et,  neque  .  .  .  neque,  usually  lead  to 
a  Singular  Predicate,  but  sometimes  to  a  Plural. 

In  short,  the  construction  of  a  Composite  Subject  exhibits  every 
variety  of  usage. 

(5)  Such  instances  as  the  following  belong  to  Attraction :  *  Ei  cariora 
semper  omnia  quam  decus  et  pudicitia  fuit/  everything  was  at  all 
times  dearer  to  him  than  decency  and  modesty.  Sail.  Cat.  25,  ^o 

(1)  As  Complement,  the  Adjective  may  be  attributed  to  any  Noun-  Notes  ou 
term  ;  as  Epitnet,  chiefly  to  a  Substantive  :  but  sometimes  to  a  Verb-  Attii- 
Noun :  as,  *  Velle  suum  cuique  est/  every  one  has  his  own  inclination.  JSd"*** 
*Totumhoc  displicet  philosophari/  dl  this  philosophising  they  dis-  AppoRi- 
like,  Cic.  Fin.  i.  1.    *Me  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  delectat/  this  '■far  tion. 
niente*  itsdfis  to  me  delightful,  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  6. 

(2)  Sometimes,  in  Copulative  construction,  an  Adjectival  Pronoun 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  Subject,  and  the  Substantive  to  which  it 
refers  that  of  Complement.  So  placed,  the  Adjectival  word  usually 
agrees  with  the  Substantive :  as,  '  Hae  sunt  fere  de  animis  sententiae,' 
these  are  pretty  nearly  the  (current)  opinions  on  the  soul.  Cic.  *Hic 
murus  aheneus  esto,  nil  conscire  sibi,'  let  this  be  a  wail  of  brass,  to  be 
conscious  of  nothing  {wrong),  Hor.  Epist.  i.  1.  61.  But  sometimes  the 
Pronoun  is  substantivally  Neuter :  '  Quod  ego  fui  ad  Trasimenum,  ad 
Cannas,  id  tu  hodie  es/  what  I  was  at  Trasimenus,  at  Cannae,  you  are 
now,  L.  XXX.  30.  *  Nunc  scio  quid  sit  amor/  new  know  I  what  love  is, 
Verg.  B,  viii.  10. 

(3)  The  Adverbial  use  of  the  Attribute  and  Apposite  is  an  important 
idiom,  already  noticed  §  8ft.  Examples  of  the  former  are:  'Tum 
tu  insiste  and  ax  muris,'  then  do  thou  advance  on  the  walls  boldly,  L.  iii. 
26.  'Castris  se  pavidus  tenebat,'  he  kept  himself  within  the  camp 
timidly,  L.  'Vespertinus  pete  tectum/  seek  the  roof  at  eventide,  Hor. 
Epist,  i.  6. 20.  'Aeneas  sematutinus  agebat/  Aeneas  set  himself  in 
motion  at  mom,  Verg.  Aen,  viii.  466.  *Domesticus  otior/  I  lounge  at 
home,  Hor.  8,  i.  6-  127.     *Hostes  rari  ee  ostendcre  coeperuut/  the 
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enemy  began  to  show  themselves  in  small  parties,  Caes.  2?.   G.  v.  17. 

*  Memini,  tametsi  nullus  moneas/  /  remember ,  without  any  suggestion 
fromyoUf  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  1.  10.  '  Hannibal  princeps  in  proelinm  ibat, 
ultimus  conserto  proelio  excedebat,'  Hannibal  used  to  be  thejvrst  to  go 
to  battle,  and  after  the  engagement  the  last  to  quit  the  field,  L.  xxi.  4. 

*  Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  dilnzisse  supremum/  believe  that  every  day 
that  has  dawned  on  you  is  your  last,  Hor.  Epist.  i,  4.  Thus  where  the 
English  generally  uses  a  Relative  Pronoun ;  as,  He  was  the  first  (last  or 
only  one)  who  came,  the  Latin  more  concisely  says  Primus  (ultimus, 
solus)  venit. 

(a)  Adverbial  Apposition  limits  the  agency  of  the  Subject  in  respect  of 
time,  age,  office,  capacity,  &c. :  as,  'Furius,  noster  lamUiaris,  puer 
didicit  quod  discendum  fuit,'  my  intimate  friend  Furius  learnt  in  boy- 
hood what  he  had  to  learn,  C,  d.  Or.  iii.  23.  '  Cato  sen  ex  Ecribere 
historiam  instituit/  Cato  began  to  write  history  in  old  age.  Suet.  Ner. 
31.  '  C.  Junius  aedem  Salutis,  quam  consul  voverat,  censor  locaverat, 
dictator  dedicavit,'  Gains  Junius  dedicated  in  his  dictatorship  the 
temple  of  Solus,  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  consulship,  and  given  a  con- 
tract for  in  hl§  censorship,  L.  x.  1 .  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  such 
phrases  as,  ante  me  consulem  {before  my  consulship),  post  me  quae s- 
torem  (after  my  quaestorship), 

(4)  When  Neuter  Adjectives  stand  in  Complemental  or*Enthetic  rela- 
tion to  Masculine  or  Feminine  Nouns,  they  must  be  regarded  as  having 
assumed  a  Substantival  character,  and  therefore  as  Apposites:  '  Turpe 
senex  miles,  turpe  senilis  amor,'  unsecTnly  is  an  old  soldier,  unseemly 
an  old  man*s  love,Ov.  Am.  i.  9.  4.  *  Mors  omnium  rerum  extremum 
est,*  death  is  the  final  close  of  all  things,  C.  Fam,  vi.  21.  *  Turpittido 
peius  est  quam  dolor,*  dishonour  is  worse  than  pain,  C.  T.  D.  ii.  13. 

*  Patres  et  plebem,  invalidaetinermia,  ludificatur,*  he  laughs  at  the 
Senate  and  Commons,  as  weak  and  defenceless  bodies,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  46. 
The  Neuter  Adjectives  used  as  Complements  in  the  construction  of  the 
Composite  Subject  are  to  be  explained  on  this  principle. 

(5)  The  Apposite  usually  agrees  in  Number  witli  its  Noun,  but  not 
necessarily:  as,  'TuUiola,  deliciolae  nostrae/  Tullia,my  little  darling, 
C.  Att.  i.  8.  Substantiva  Mobilia,  having  two  forms,  Masculine  ahd 
Feminine,  will  agree,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Gender  with  their  Noun :  as, 

*  Usus  magister  egregius,'  experience,  an  excellent  teacher,  Plin.  Fpist.  i. 
20.  'Vita  rustica  parcimoniae  magistra  est,*  a  country  life  is  the 
teacher  of  thrift,  C.  p.  S.  Bosc.  27.  Such  words  are  also  used  as  Epi- 
thets, chiefly  by  poets :  '  Begin  a  pecunia,'  ^en  Money,  Hor.  Epist.  i. 
6.  36.  Another  rule  of  Syntax  may  require  an  Apposite  to  take  a 
different  case  from  its  noun:  as,  'Archias  natus  est  Antiochiaei 
celebri  quondam  urbe,*  Archias  was  bom  at  Antioch,  a  once  populous 
city,  C.  p.  Arch.  3. 

(6)  Among  peculiar  forms  of  Apposition  are  tnese :  (a)  Apposition 
to  a  Pronoun  Subject  understood:  as,  'Hannibal  peto  pacem,*  /, 
Hannibal,  sue  far  peace,  L.  xxx.  30.  '  Qualis  artif  ex  pereo !  *  what  an 
artist  dies  in  me  (lit.  I  die)  I  Suet.  Ner.  49.  (b)  Apposition  of  the  Part 
to  the  Whole:  as,  'Galli  Buscinonem,  aliquot  populi,  conveniunt^* 
the  Gatds,  a  few  tribes,  meet  at  Buscino,  L.  xxi.  24.  'Duae  filiae  harum, 
altera  occisa,  altera  capta  est,'  the  two  daughters  of  these  women,  one  was 
slain,  the  other  captured,  Caes.  B^  G.  i.  53.  'Cetera  multitudosortedeci- 
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iau9  quisque  ad  sapplicium  lecti  sunt,'  the  remaining  crowd  were 
picked,  every  tenth  man,  for  execution,  L.  ii.  59.  *  Vos  sibi  quisque 
consilium  capitis/  ye  consult  each  for  himseHf,  Sail.  C.  62.  (c)  Apposi- 
tion of  the  Proper  Names  of  one  Person :  as,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  Aemilianus.  See  p.  193.  {d)  Apposition  annexed  by  Coi\junc- 
tions,  such  as  ut,  yelut,  quasi,  ceu,  tanquam,  quamvis :  as,  '  Aegyptii 
canem  et  felem  ut  deos  colunt,'  the  Egyptians  worship  the  dog  and  cat 
as  deities,  C.  LegA,  11.  'Herodotus  quasi  sedatus  amnis  fluit)'  « 
Herodotus  flows  as  a  calm  river,  C.  Or,  12.  *  Ficta  omnia  celeriter,  tan- 
quamflosculi,  decidunt,'  all  unreal  things  quickly  droop  like  flowers, 
C.  Off,  ii.  12.  'Manlius  filium  suum,  quamyis  victor  em,  occidit/ 
MarUitcs  slew  his  son,  though  conqueror,  Flor.  i.  14.  (e)  Apposition 
which  requires  a  Noun  answering  a  question  to  be  in  the  same  case  as 
the  Noun  which  it  answers :  as,  '  Quone  malo  mentem  concussa  ? 
Tim  ore  deorum,*  by  what  rnalady  disturbed  in  mind  ? — By  fear  of  the 
godi,  Hor.  B,  ii.  3.  293.  But  here,  too.  Syntax  sometimes  requires  the 
cases  to  differ:  as,  *  Quanti  emptum? — Parvo.  Quanti  ergo? — Oc- 
tussibus,'  at  what  price  bougnt? — A  low  price.  How  much  then  ? — 
Eight  asses,  Hor.  8.  ii.  3. 155. 

(a)  A  single  Adjective  is  seldom  referred  to  more  than  one  Noun 
except  as  Complement.  When  it  is  otherwise  referred  to  more  than  one, 
and  the  G-enders  differ,  it  usually  agrees  with  the  nearest:  'Komanis 
cuncta  maria  terraeque  patebant,'  all  seas,  and  lands  were  open 
to  the  Romans,  Sail.  C,  10.  Sometimes  it  is  in  the  Neuter  Plural,  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  Complement:  'G-allorum  genti  natura  corpora 
animosque  magna  magis  quam  firm  a  dedit,*  nature  has  given  to 
the  Gauls  great  rather  than  strong  bodies  and  minds,  L.  v.  44. 

(b)  A  Noun  having  more  than  one  Singular  Attribute  is  sometimes 
found  Singular,  sometimes  Plural:  *  Legio  Martia  quartaque  rempub- 
licam  defendunt,'  the  Martian  legion  and  the  fourth  defend  the  common' 
wealth,  C.  Phil.  v.  17.  *  In  rabiem  tractae  prima  ac  vicesima  1  egiones,* 
tJie  first  and  twentieth  legion  were  drawn  into  the  mad  revolt,  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  31. 

(c)  A  Noun  in  apposition  to  several  others  will  be  Plural  in  the 
same  Case  witJi  them.  *Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque 
poelae,'  ^A«  poets  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  and  Aristoj^hanes,  Hor.  8.  i. 
4.  1.  Sometimes  the  Nomen  or  Cognomen  is  in  apposition  to  the  Prae- 
nomina  of  two  or  more  persons:  M.  et.  Q.  Cicerones,  the  Ciceros, 
Marcus  and  Quintus:  *C.  et  L.  Memmii,'  the  Memmii,  Gains  and 
Ltunus,  128 

(1)  Attraction  my  cause  the  Relative  to  agree  with  an  Apposite,  not 
with  the  principal  Noun :  Flumen  Scaldis  quod  .  .  .  p^°*^h 

Attraction  may  cause  the  Helative  to  agree  with  the  Complement  of  concord, 
its  own  Clause,  not  with  its  Antecedent:    Thebae,  quod  Boeotiae 
caput  est. 

Attraction  may  draw  the  Antecedent  into  the  same  Clause  and  Case 
as  the  Kelative:  Quam  art  em  novi,  exerceo.  Or  the  Antecedent  may 
renmn  in  its  own  sentence,  and  be  repeated  in  the  Relative  Clause : 
dies  instat,  quo  die  .  .  .  Sometimes  (especially  in  Plautus  and 
Terence)  the  attracted  Antecedent  precedes  the  Relative:  *Urbem 
quam  statuo  vestra  est,'  Verg.  Ajen,  L  573. 

n2 
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(2)  Synesis  may  determme  the  agreement  of  the  ]^latiTe,  as  that  of 
Verb  and  Complement,  to  the  meaning  rather  than  to  the  form  of  a 
word:  Multitndo,  qui  convenerant  .  .  . 

(3)  The  agreement  of  a  Kelative  with  a  Composite  Subject  is  in 
principle  and  practice  the  same  as  that  of  an  Adjective.  Pater  et 
mater  qui  mortui  sunt  .  .  .  Fortuna,  decus,  honos,  quae  for- 
tuita  sunt.  ... 

(4)  The  Ellipsis  of  the  Antecedent  is  frequent.  But  that  of  the  word 
or  words  which  govern  the  Relative  (when  they  are  to  be  supplied  from 
the  previous  clause)  is  less  so:  'Nos  imitamur  quos  cuique  visum  est 
(i.e.  eos  quos  cuique  visum  est  imitari),  we  imitate  those,  whom  we 
eeveraUy  think  proper  to  imitate,  C.  Offi  i.  30.  This  idiom  sometimes 
wears  the  semblance  of  Attraction :  *  Si  aliquid  agis  eorum  quorum 
consuesti,  gaudeo  (i.e.  eorum  auorum  aliquid  agere  consuesti)/  if  you 
are  pursuing  any  of  your  wonusd  occupations,  lam  glad,  C.  Fam,  v.  14. 

(5)  The  Attraction  of  the  Kelative  to  the  Case  of  the  Antecedent  is 
rare:  ^ludice  quo  nosti  populo/ tn  the  judgment  of  that  public  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  Hor.  8.  i.  6.  15.  This  is  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  Ellipsis  of  the  Antecedent  or  of  the  governing  word,  or 
even  of  both :  *  Haec  cadere  possunt  in  quos  nolis  (i.e.  in  eos  in  quos 
nolis  ea  cadere)/  these  things  may  happen  to  those  whom  you  would  not 
wish  {them  to  happen  to),  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  60. 

(6)  Not  only  a  Superlative,  but  a  Positive  Attribute,  especially  unus, 
pauci,  may  be  attracted  to  the  Kelative  Case  and  Clause.  '  Tempestivis 
conviviis  delector  cum  aequalibus,  qui  pauci  admodum  restant,'  I 
enjoy  early  dinners  with  my  conternporaries,  very  few  of  whom  remain, 
C.  Cat.  M.  14, 

(7)  When  the  Kelative  has  been  used  in  one  Case,  in  a  succeeding 
Clause  another  Case  of  it  is  sometimes  suppressed :  '  Bocchus  cum 
peditibus,  quos  filius  eius  adduxerat,  neque  in  priore  pugna  adfue- 
rant,  postremam  Komanorum  aciem  invadunt,'  Bocchus  and  the  in- 
fantry, which  his  son  had  brought  up,  and  which  had  not  been  present  in 
the  former  battle,  attack  the  rear  of  the  Bomans,  Sail.  lug,  101. 

(8)  Qualis  {such  as)  and  quantus  {as  great  as)  follow  the  same  rule 
as  qui  only  when  they  are  placed  between  two  Cases  (expressed  or 
understood)  of  the  same  person  or  thing:  as,  '  Non  sum  qualis  eram/ 
lam  not  what  I  was,  Hor.  C.  iv.  1.  *  Crocodilus  parit  ova  quanta 
anseres,'  the  crocodile  lays  eggs  as  big  as  geese  lay.  Pi,  N.  H,  xviii.  26. 
But  if  they  are  used  to  compare  two  different  S'ouns,  they  agree  in 
Gender,  Number,  and  Case  with  the  latter ;  while  their  Demonstratives 
(talis,  tantus)  agree  with  the  former:  'Talis  est,  qualem  te  esse 
video,'  he  is  such' as  I  see  you  are,  C.p.  Mur,  14.  'Dixitanta  con- 
tentione  quantum  forum  est,'  I  spoke  with  exertion  of  voice  as  great  as 

124     i^f^^'f^  ^1  ^*  Fam,  xii.  7*    So  tot  .  .  .  quot. 

^        Examples  of  the  Kules  of  Agreement,  for  practice. 

pies  of        ^  *Mens  peccat,  non  corpus,'  L.  i.  68.     'Quid  ego    cesso?' 

Agree-    Plant.  ^.  i.  1.    *Nos  consules  desumus,'  C.  Co/,  i.  1.     *Kitimur 

ment.      Jq  vetitum  semper  cupimusque  negata,'  O^,  Am,  iii.  2.    'Natura 

tu  ill!  pater  es,  consiliis  ego,'  Ter.  ^<^.  i.  2.     'Periculosum  est 

credere    et    non  credere,'    Phaed.  iii.  10.    'Haruspicum   munus 

erat   exta   inspicere,'  Val.  M»  i.  1.     'Quid  sit  optimum  nemi- 
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nem  fugifc,*  Qu.  xi.  2,  *Vivitup  parvo  bene/  Hop.  C,  ii.  16.  13. 
*Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libeio  Pnlsanda  tellus/  Hor. 
C  i.  37.  1.  'Non  corpori  soli  subveniendum  est,  sed  menti 
atque  animo  multo  magis/  C.  Cat,  M.  l\.  *  Omnis  ars  imitatio  est 
naturae/  Sen.  .J^.  65.  *Terra  altrix  nostra  diei  noctisqne  effec- 
trix  eademqne  custos  est/  C.  Univ.lQ.  'Servus,  qnum  manu 
mittitur,  fit  libertinns/  Q,u.yii.3.  'De  Amicitia  eo  libro  dictum 
est,  qui  inscribitur  Laelius/  C.  Q^.  ii.  9.  'Athenis  tenue 
caelum,  ex  quo  acuti  ores  etiam  putantur  Attici/  0.  Fat,  4. 
*Tep  praetor  primus  renuntiatus  sum/ G.  j7.  Z.  Afan.  2.  *Si 
non  omnia  cadunt  secunda,  fortuna  est  industria  sublevanda/ 
Caes.  ^.  G^.  iii.  3.  *Iucundi  acti  labores/  C.  ^'w.  ii.  22.  *  Poste- 
riores  cogitationes,  ut  aiunt,  sapientiores  esse  solent/  G.  FhiL 
xii.  2.  '  Nihil  affirmo  d  u  b  i  t a  n  s  plerumque  et  mihi  ipsi  d  i  ffi  d  e  n  s/ 
G.  2>i2;.  i.  42.  'Omnia  orta  occidunt  et  aucta  senescunt/  Sail. 
Tug.  I.  'Eomam  serae  avaritia  atque  luxuria  immigraverunt,'  L. 
Praef.  *Scytliae  perpetuo  intacti  aut  invicti  mansere/  lustii.  3. 
*Sol  oriens  et  occidens  diem  noctemque  conficit/  G.  i^.  2>.  ii.  20. 
*Apud  matrem  recte  est/  G.  Att.  i  7.  *Sum  Dyrrachii  hoc 
tempore,  et  sum  tuto/ G.  Fam.  xiv.  3.  'Quod  petis,  hie  est;  est 
Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus/  Hor.  Bipist.  i.  11.  29. 
'Virtus  non  tantarum  yirium  est  ut  se  ipsa  tueatur/  G.  T.D.y.  1. 
'Nihil  est  tam  angusti  animi  tamque  paryi  quam  amare 
divitias/ G.  Q^.  i.  20.  'Libertas  et  anima  nostra  in  dubio  est/ 
Sail.  C,  52.  'Ne  Pericles  qnidem  dixit  Attice,  cui  primae  sine  con- 
troversia    deferebantur/    G.    Or.   9.      'lusta    omnia  decora    sunt: 


iii.  13.  'Aliud  est  actio  bona,  aliud  oratio/  Plin.  7^.  i.  20. 
'Marius,  septimum  consul,  domi  suae  senex  est  mortuus/ 
G.  N.  D.  iii.  32. 

B,  'Pars  in  crucem  acti,  pars  bestiis  obiecti  sunt/  Sail. /tf^. 
14.  '  Vulgus  Macedonum  Demetrium  cum  ingenti  favore  con- 
spiciebant/ L.  xxxix.  55.  'Samnitium  caesi  tria  millia  ducenti, 
capti  quattuor  millia  ducenti/  L.  x.  34.  '  Optimus  quisque 
iussis  paruere/  Tac.  fil  iv.  25.  'Dux  uterque  pari  culpa  meritus 
adversa  prosperis  defuere/  Tac.  H.  iv.  34.  'Quum  alius  alii  sub- 
sidium  ferrent,  audacius  resistere  coeperunt/  Gaes.  B.  G,  ii.  26. 
'Hicuterque  me  intuebatur,  seseque  ad  audiendum  significabant 
paratos,'  G.  Fin.  ii.  1.  (Gicero  never  has  a  Plural  Verb  with  uterque: 
see  Madvig  ad  1.  c.) 

C.  'Beate  vivere  nos  in  sapientia,  vos  in  roluptate  ponitis/C. 
Fin.  ii.  27.  'Dant  veniam  genitor  coniunxque/  Or.  F.  ii.  889. 
'Spectantur  in  chartis  tenuitas,  candor,  laevor/  Vl.  N.  H.  :s\y. 
12.    'Gonsules  declarantur  Tullius  et  Antonius/  Sail.  C.  24. 

-'Per  interregem  consules  creati  sunt  Valerius  et  Horatius/ 
L.  iii.  35.  'Te  hie  atque  ego  oramus/  Plant.  Cas.iu6,  'Ego 
ac  tu  simplidssime  inter  nos  hodie  loquimur/  Tac.  ff.  i.  15.  '  Haec 
neque  ego  neque  tu  fecimus/  Ter.  Ad.  i.  2.  23.  'Ex  eo  die  ego 
«t  leo  in  eodem  specn  viximus/  Gell.  v.  14,     '  Quid  est  quod  tu  aut 
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ilia  cum  fortuna  hoc  nomine  queri  possitis?'  G.  FamAv,  6.  *Nec 
senatus  gloriari  nee  ^rinceps  poterant/  Flin.  ^.  75.  'Effigiem 
nnllam  Vesta  nee  ignis  habent,  Ov.  F,  yi.  298.  'Neque  locus 
neque  amicus  quemquam  teget  quem  anna  non  texerint/  Sail.  C.  2. 
*  Demosthenes  cum  ceteris  populiscito  in  ezsilium  erant  ex- 
pulsi/  Nep.  Fhoc.  2.  *Iane,  face  aeternos  pacem  pacisque 
minis tros/  Ov.  F,  i.  287.  '  0  noctes  cenae<|ue  deum,  quibus  ipse 
meique  ante  lares  proprios  v escor/  Hor.  8.  ii.  6.  65.  '  Dea  Inven- 
tus Terminusque  deus  id  non  sunt  passi,' L.  v.  54.  'Serpens, 
sitis,  ardor,  harenae,  dulcia  virtuti/  Lucan.  ix.  402.  'Inter  se 
contraria  sunt  beneficium  et  iniuria/  Sen.  Ben.  iii.  22.  'Soci- 
etas  hominum  et  aeq'ualitas  et  iustitia  per  se  ezpetenda  sunt/ 
C.X^.i.l8.  'Omnibus  in  rebus  temeritas  ignoratioque  yitiosa 
est,'  C.  Fin.  iii.  21.  '  Mens  et  animus  et  consilium  et  sententia 
civitatis  posita  est  in  legibus/  C,p.  Clu.  63,  'Dispecta  est  Thule, 
quam  hactenus  i^ix  et  hiemps  abdebat/  TaucA^.  10.  *  OonTicta 
est  Messalina  et  Silius,  Tac.  ^»n.  xii.  12.  'Bene  de  republica 
mereri,  laudari,  coli,  diligi,  gloriosum  est/  0.  PM.  i.  14. 
'Mihi  magnae  curae  est  ut  tu  ipse  tuique  omnes  scire  possint 
me  tibi  esse  amicissimum/  L.  xxix.  17.  'Nemo  aut  miles  aut  eques 
ad  Pompeium  transierat/  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  61.  'Leges  Cretum  sive 
luppiter  sive  Minos  sanxit/  C.  T.  D,  ii.  34.  'Tarquinius  cum 
prole  fugit,'  Ov.  P.  ii.  851. 

i>.  'Alexander,  victor  tot  regum  atque  populorum,  irae  succu- 
buit/  Sen.  ^.  113.  '  Batavi  machinas  etiam,  insolitum  sibi, 
ausi,'  Tac.  H.  iv.  28.  'Quid  dicam  de  thesauro  omnium  rerum 
memoria?'  G.  de  Or.i,6.  'Aquitania  a  G-arumna  flumine  ad 
Pyrenaeos  montes  pertinet/  Gaes.  ^.  Cr.  i.  1.  'Oppidum  Gena- 
bum  pons  fluminis  Ligeris  continet/  Gaes. ^.  (x.  vii.ll.  'Hostis 
bostem  occidere  volui/  L.  ii.  12.  'Duo  exercitus  Aventinum 
insedistis/  L.  ix.34.  'Duo  consules  eius  anni  alter  ferro  alter 
morbo  perierat/  L.  xli.  18.  'Givilis  omnium  coniuges  parvosque 
liber 08  oonsistere  a  tergo  iubet,  hortamenta  victoriae  vel  piusis 
pudorem,'  Tac.  H.  iv.  61.  'Nunquam  ingenium  ad  res  diversissimas, 
parendum  atque  imperandum,  habilius  fait/  L.  xxi.  4.  '  Gorioli 
oppidum  captum  est  a  Marcio/  L.  ii.  23.  'Ludi  Taurilia  per 
biduum  facti/  L.  xxix.  22.  '  Oculi  tamquam  speculatores 
altissimum  locum  obtinent,'  G.  N,  J),  ii.  140.  'Dies  quo  ceperat 
imperium  (jaius  Palilia  vocatus  est,  velut  argumentum  rursuB 
conditae  urbis/  Suet.  Col,  16.  'Gaelius  historiam,  ut  homo  neque 
doctus  neque  maxime  aptus  ad  dicendum,  ut  potuit  dolavit,'  G.  de  Or, 
ii.  64.  'Gottam  cum  Titurio  legatos  amisimus/  Flor.  iii.  10. 
'Duae  urbes  potentissimae  Garthago  atque  Numantia  ab  eodem 
Scipione  sunt  deletae/  C  p.  L.  Man.  60,  '  Soceri  tibi  Marsque 
Ven usque  contigerunt/  Ov.  M,  iii.  130.  'Duo  fulmina  Komani 
imperi  subito  in  Hispania  Gn.  et  P.  Scipiones  exstincti  sunt, 
C.  p.  Balb.  16.  'Acerrime  deliciae  meae  Dicaearchus  contra 
immortalitatem  disseruit/  G.  T.BA.  77.  '  Pompeius  nostri  amores 
ipse  se  afflixit,'  G.  Att.  ii.  19.  '  Getera  turba,  nos,  inquam,  cenamus 
aves/  Hor.  ^S^.  ii.  8.  26.  'Legati  ab  Ptolemaeo  et  Gleopatra, 
regibus  Aegypti,  venerunt/  L.  xxxvii.  3.  'Hoc  dedimus  nos  tibi 
nomen  eques  (for  equites)/  Ov. -F.  ii.  128.     'Nee  multo  post  diem 
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obiitutroque  liberonun  superstite,  Tiberio  Drusoque  Neronibus/ 
Suet.  Tib.  4.  *Corinthi  Achaiae  urbe  Vespasianus  certos  nuntioB  ac- 


E.  a.  'Pax  ita  convenerat  ut  Etmscis  Latinisque  fluvius  Albula, 
quam  nunc  Tiberim  vocant,  finis  esset,'  L.  i.  8.  'Est  locus  in  car- 
cere,  quod  Tullianum  appellatur,  circiter  duodecim  pedes  humi 
depressus/  Sail.  Cat.  55.  '  Pomptiuus  a  te  traetatus  est  praestanti  ac 
singulari  fide,  cuius  tui  benefici  sum  ego  testis,'  C.  Fam.  iii.  10. 
*  Accusator  non  ferendns  est  is,  qui  quod  in  altero  vitium  reprebendit 
in  eo  ipso  deprehenditur,'  C.  Verr.  iii.  2.  'Kullo  modo  animus 
audientis  aut  incitari  aut  teneri  potest  quimodusa  me  non  temptatus 
sit.'  C.  Or.  38.  'Haec  est  quam  Scipio  laudat  in  libris  et  quam 
mazime  probat  temperation em  reipubticae,'  C.  Leff.  iii.  5.  ' Poeta  id 
sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  dari  populo  ut  placerent  quas  fecisset  fabu- 
las,'  Ter.  An.  Pr.  3.  'Tullia,  qui  illius  in  te  amor  fuit,  hoc  certe  te 
facere  non  vult,'  C.  Fam.  iy.  5.  *  Cuius  lenitatis  est  Galba,  iam  for- 
tasse  promisit,'  Tac.  H.  i.  87.  'Qua  es  prndentia,  nihil  te  fagiet,' 
0. Fam.  xi.  13.  '  Veiens  bellum  exortum,  quibus  Sabini arma  coniunx- 
eiant,'  L.  ii,  53.  *  Habebam  inimicimi  non  C.  Marium,  sed  duo  im- 
portuna  prodigia,  quos  egestas,  quos  aeris  alieni  magnitudo,  quos 
levitas,  quos  improbitas  tribuno  plebis  constrictos  addixerat,'  C.  p. 
Sex.  16.  '  Ad  quadraginta  millia  militum,  quod  roboris  in  Sammo 
erat,  convenerant,'  L.  x.  38.  '  Illud,  mi  Tiro,  te  rogo,  ne  sumptuiparcas 
ulla  in  re  quod  ad  valetudinem  opus  sit,'  0.  Fam,  xvi.  4.  'luniores, 
id  maxime  quod  Kaesonis  sodalium  fuit,  auxere  iras  in  plebem,'  L.  iii. 
14.  '  Arbitrum  habebimus  Civilem  et  Veledam,  apud  quos  pacta 
sancientur,'  Tac.  H  iv.  65.  'Quo  magis  Herodotus  Thucjdides- 
que  mirabiles,  quorum  aetas  in  eorum  tempora,  quos  nominavi, 
incidit,*  C.  Or.  12.  'Favent  pietati  fideique  di,  per  quae  populus 
Romanus  ad  tantum  fastigi  yenit,'  L.  xliy.  2.  ']!l£nime  miror  qui 
insanire  occipiunt  ex  iniuria,*  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  1.  43.  *En  dextra  fidesque, 
qu  em  secum  patrios  aiunt  portare  penates,'  Verg.  Aen.  iv.  598.  *  Diyi- 
debat  agros  quibus  yolebat,'  C.  Off.  i.  11.  *  Doceo legem istam,  quam 
yocas,  non  esse  legem,'  C.  p.  Dom.  19.  '  Lacedaemonii  Agin  regem, 
quod  nunquam  antea  apud  eos  acciderat,  necayerunt,'  C.  Off.ii.  23. 
'Baptim  quibus  quisque  poterat  elatis  iam  continens  agmen  migran- 
tium  impleyerat  yias,'  L.  i.  29.  '  Sarmatis  neque  conti  neque  gladii, 
quospraelongos  utraque  manu  regunt,  usui  erant,'  Tac.  U.  i.  79. 

(Many  abnormal  examples  occur  in  comic  and  other  poetry :  as,  *  Quia 
non  mala  rum,  quas  amor  cur  as  habet,  haec  i^it^r  obliviscitur  ?  * 
Hor.  Epod.  ii.  37.) 

b.  'Talis  est  quaecumque  respublica  qualis  eius  aut  natura  aut 
Toluntas  qui  illam  regit,*  C,  Reap.  i.  31.  'Hoc  bellum  est,  quale 
bellum  nulla  barbaria  gessit,'  C.  in  Cat.  ii.  1.  'Videre  mihi  yideor 
tan  tarn  dimicationem  quanta  nunquam  fuit,'  C.  Att.  yii.  1. 

Abnormal  constructions : 

'  Animae  quales  neque  candidiores  terra  tulit  neque  quis  me  sit 
deyinctior  alter,*  Hor.  S.  i.  5.  41.  'Nardo  perunctum  quale  non  per- 
fectius  meae  laboranint  manus",*  Hor.  Epod,  y.  57. 
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SECTION  11. 

j^25  CASE-CONSTEUCTION. 

Momi-       A.  The  Nominative  is  the  Case  of  the  Subject  of  a  Finite 
"^^^  Verb  and  of  those  words  which  agree  in  Case  with  the  Subject. 
See  Concords  I.  II.  III. 

1.  Thus  the  Nominative  stands  as  Complement 

(1)  Of  Finite  Copulative  Verbs. 

(2)  Of  Copulative  Verbs  Infinite,  prolatively  used. 

(1)  ^Galba  medius  inter  Neronem  et  Otlionem  imperator  ex- 
stitit/  Galba  was  the  emperor  intervening  between  Nero  and  OthOf  Suet. 
G.  6.  '  Subtilis  veterum  index  et  callidus  audis/  you  are  called  a 
nice  and  shrewd  critic  of  ancient  authors^  Hop.  8.  ii.  7. 101.  *  Pri  n c ep a 
in  senatu  tertium  lectusestP.  Scipio  Africanus/  Publius  JScipio  Jjri- 
cantis  was  for  the  third  time  chosen  prince  of  the  Senate,  L.  xxxviii.  28. 

(2)  '  Aristaeus  inventor  olei  esse  dicitnr/  Aristaeus  is  said  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  oil,  C.  Verr.  iv.  57.  *  Cato  esse  quam  videri  bonus 
malebat/  Cato  preferred  being  to  seeming  good.  Sail.  C.  64.  *  Socrates 
parens  philosophiae  iure  dici  potest,'  Socrates  may  justly  be  called  the 
father  of  philosophy ,  C.  Fin.  ii.  1.  '  Ad  auream  arietis  pellem  pro  feet  i 
dicuntur  Argonautae,'  tlte  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  gone  after  the 
golden  fleece,  Varr.  S.  2?.  ii.  1  (esse  being  omitted). 

2.  The  Nominative  may  stand  with  the  Interjections  en,  ecce,  O : 
'En  dextra  fidesque !'  lo  the  right  hand  and  the  pledged  faith  /  Verg. 
Aen.  iv.  597.  'Sed  ecce  nuntii,  ecce  litterae,  Caesarem  ad  Cor- 
tinium,'  but  lo  couriers  and  letters  stating  that  Caesar  is  at  Corfinium, 
C. -4^^.  riii.  3.  '0  vir  fortis  atque  amicus!'  0  brave  and  friendly 
man!  Ter.  Ph,  ii.  2.  10. 

126 

vooa-       B.  The  Vocative  is  used  without  or  with  an  Interjection  : 

**^®    fili,  Pompei,  luppiter  :  or,  0  fili,  0  Pompei ;  pro  luppiter. 

The  Nominative  takes  the  place  of  the  Vocative : 

(1)  When  the  Noun  is  Collective:  *I,  pete  virginea,  populus,  sufii- 
men  ab  ara,*  go  people,  seek  incense  from  the  virgirCs  altxr,  Ov.  F,  iv. 
731.    *  O  Pompilius  sanguis,'  Hor.  tid  Pis.  292. 

(2)  When  the  word  is  an  Attribute  or  Apposite  enthetically  or  ad- 
verbially used:  *Tu  quoque  Cydon  Dardania  stratus  dextra,*  Verg. 
Aen.  X.  320.  *  Nudus  iaciture  sepulcro,*  St.  Th.  vii.  777.  Yet  poets 
sometimes  keep  the  Vocative  in  such  circumstances:  'Sic  venias 
hodierne,'  so  mayst  thou  coins  to-day,  Tib.  i.  7.  53.  'Bufe  mihi 
frustra  ac  nequiquam  credite  amice,'  0  Sufus  vainly  and  to  no  pur- 
pose believed  tjw  friend,  CatuU.  75.  '  Quibus  Hector  ab  oris  ex  spec- 
tate  venis? '  fivm  what  shores,  HectoTyComest  thou  expected?  Verg.  Aen, 
ii.282.    See  Pers*  iii.  28. 
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C.  The  Accusative  is  the  Case  of  the  Contained  or  At-  AomM». 
tained  ^  Nearer  Object.  ^^^ 

1.  Any  Agent  may  become  an  Object:  a  striker  may  be  struck,  &c. 
But  not  every  Object  can  be  an  Agent  in  a  proper  sense.  Therefore  it 
is  that  in  Neuter  Nouns  (as  bellnm,  regnum ;  mel,  far,  &c.),  the  Accn- 
sative  is  the  primary,  the  Nominatiye  only  a  secondaiy,  form.  There- 
fore also,  when  a  Imposition  (as,  *  the  parrot  speaks ')  quits  the  form 
of  statement,  and  passes  into  an  abstract  notion  {*  the  parrot's  speak- 
ing '))  "^hile  the  Finite  Verb  becomes  Infinitive  (loqui),  the  Nomina- 
tive becomes  Accusative  (psittacum) ;  that  is,  the  Subject  of  an  Infinitive 
is  an  Accusative  in  Latin.  Such  a  notion,  '  psittacum  loqui,'  is  essen- 
tially Objective,  but,  like  the  Nominative  of  a  Neuter  word,  it  can,  by  a 
secondary  use,  become  the  Subject  of  a  Proposition ;  as  *  psittacum 
loqui  credibile  est.' 

Transitive  Verbs  of  any  class  take  an  Accusative  of  the  o«ii«rmi 
Attained  Nearer  Object.  ^'^^^ 

1.  mater  alit  pullos, 

the  mother  nourishes  the  young  ones. 

2.  in  primis  venerare  Deum, 
in  the  first  place  worship  God. 

3.  pudet  me  stultitiae, 

/  am  ashamed  (lit.  *  it  shames  me ')  of  my  folly. 

The  First  Example,  in  Passive  form,  becomes 

pulli  a  matre  aluntur. 

The  Second  (where  the  Verb  is  Deponent)  and  the  Third  (where  it  is 
Impersonal)  cannot  assume  the  Passive  form. 

The  foregoing  is  the  standard  Rule  for  the  Accusative  Case,  because 
Transitive  Verbs  are  so  large  a  class  in  every  language.  But  to  draw 
the  line  which  divides  Intransitive  from  Transitive  Verbs  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  Intransitive  Verbs  are  often  used  with  more  or  less  of  Transi- 
tive force :  as,  laborare,  ardere,  flere,  pallere,  sitire,  &c. ;  and  many 
Transitive  Verbs  may  drop  their  Object  and  seem  to  be  Intransitive: 
as,  amare,  durare,  obtinere,  agere,  erumpere,  &c.  The  following  consi- 
derations may  throw  light  upon  this  subject. 

A.  {\)  Every  Verb  has  at  least  one  Object,  its  own  Activity,  repre-  Con- 
sented by  its  most  abstract  Verbal  Noun  m  (ion-)  -io :  as,  agere  actio-  oh^ 
nem,  stare  stationem,  ire  itionem,  narrare  narrationem,  &c. 

(2)  This  purest  abstract  form  is  not,  however,  used  by  Latin  authors 
in  connexion  with  Verbs.  But  other  Substantives,  more  or  less  con- 
crete, are  so  used  with  the  Verbs  to  which  they  belong :  the  construc- 
tion being  that  called  *  the  Cognate  Accusative,'  or  '  Accusative  of  the 
Verbal  Operation,'  or  *  Contained  Accusative.' 

Such  instances  are,  canere  cantilenam,  Ter. ;  cenare  cenam.  Plant. ; 
furere  furorem,  Verg. ;  gaudere  gaudium,  C. ;  iurare  iusiurandum,  C^; 

*  By  the  Contained  Object  is  meant  that  which  follows  Intransitive  Verbs ;  by  the 
Attained  Object  that  which  follows  Transitive  Vorbs. 

n3 
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insanire  insaniami  Sen. ;  ludere  ludum,  Hor. ;  nocere  noxanii  L. ;  lidere 
risuin,  C. ;  servire  servitutem,  0. ;  somniare  somnium,  Plaut. ;  vivero 
Titam,  Plaut.  When  these  expressions  occnr,  the  Substantive  usually 
has  an  epithet:  as,  Ludum  insolentem  ludere,  Hor. 

(3)  Instead  of  the  purely  Cognate  Accusative,  Intransitive  Verbs 
oftener  take  a  Contained  Accusative  expressing  dome  more  limited 
operation  of  the  Verb :  as,  agere  {to  pass)  aetatem ;  agere  (to  act)  partes ; 
cantare  melos ;  coronari  Olympia  {to  be  crowned  as  an  Olympian  victor 
scvincere  Olympia) ;  currere  stadium ;  degere  vitam,  &c. ;  dormire 
noctem ;  errare  litora ;  ire  viam,  &c. ;  iurare  numen,  &c. ;  praelucere 
spem ;  ludere  aleam ;  ludere  carmina ;  militare  bellam ;  mentiri  aus- 
picia ;  natare  aquas,  &c. ;  navigare  aequor,  &;c. ;  pluere  sanguinem ; 
prandere  olus;  pugnare  proelia;  quadrare  acervum;  respondere  ius; 
resonare  AmaryUi£k ;  saltare  (moveri)  Satyrum  .  .  .  Cydopa ;  sonore 
vitium  .  .  .  hominem,  &c. ;  triumphare  hostem ;  vagari  terras ;  vehi 
maria;  vivere  aetatem  .  .  .  Bacchanalia  .  .  .  Ne6t(»ra;  vigilare  noc- 
tem ;  vincere  causam  .  .  .  indicium,  &c. 

(4)  Especially  Verbs  which  express  (1)  odour  or  flavour,  as,  olere 
ciocos  (pastillos),  olere  lampadem,  olere  antiquitatem ;  redolere  flores ; 
spirare  odorem;  exhalare  mephitim;  sapere  mella;  sapere  aprum; 
sapere  mare;  sapere  plebeium;  (2)  visible  emanation:  as,  manare 
mella ;  depluere  lacrimas ;  spirare  fiammas ;  stillare  rorem ;  sudare 
electra ;  erompere  liquoree,  &c. 

(6)  Other  Intransitive  Verbs  take  a  Contained  Accusative  only  or 
chiefly  of  Neuter  Pronouns  and  Pronominal  words,  quod,  quid,  aliquid, 
quicquam,  nescio  quid,  nihil,  hoc,  id,  idem,  illud,  istud,  utrumque: 
quae,  omnia,  cuncta,  eadem,  multa,  pauca,  &c.  Among  such  Verbs  are: 
cogere,  dolere,  dubitare,  disserere,  gaudere,  gloriari,  laborare,  laetari, 
obsequi,  peccare,  stomachari,  succensere,  &c.,  and  the  expressions  ani- 
mum  advertere,  auctor  sum  (Z  advise)^  testis  sum. 

Adverb-      (6)  Out  of  this  usage  have  grown  a  large  number  of  Accusative 
^1^^"    phrases,  which  have  an  Adverbial  use :  as,  cetera  (alia,  pleraque),  mul- 
'  tum,   plus,  plurimum,  summum,  aetemum,  &c. ;   suam  vicem ;   quod 
genus ;   id  genus,  &c.,  omne   genus ;    magnam  partem ;    istuc  (iUud, 
id)  aetatis ;  hoc  noctis ;  id  temporis,  id  auctoritatis,  &c    All  these  be- 
long to  prose  style. 

(7)  A  Contained  Accusative  of  the  Neuter  Adjective,  Singular  or 
Plural,  is  used  by  poets  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  an  i^veibial 
manner,  especially  with  Verbs  which  express  sensitive  or  sensible  action, 
as  dulce  iridere  (loqui) ;  immane  spirare  (sonare) ;  suave  resonare ;  per- 
fldum  ridere;  turbidum  laetari;  lugubre  rubere;  immensum  attoUi 
(crescere) ;  altum  dormire ;  lene  virere ;  suave  olere ;  lucidum  fulgere ; 
falsum  renidere,  &c.,  acerba  tueri ;  sera  oomare ;  vana  tumere ;  rauca 
gemere ;  crebra  ferire ;  plura  morari ;  insueta  rudere ;  soUemnia  in- 
sanire, &c. 

Accnsa-      (B)  A  particular  form  of  the  Contained  Accusative,  largely  used  by 

tive  of     poets,  occasignally  by  prose  writers  of  the  silver  age,  is  the  Accusative 

tiieEart.  Qf  Respect,  also  called  Accusativus  Partis,  because  it  deflnes  more 

nearly  the  part  affected  of  the  Object.    This  Accusative  is  taken  by  a 

few  Intransitive  Verbs,  as  tremere  artus  fossa),  torpere  nervos,  tumere 

coUa,  dolere  caput  (oculo?),  &c.,  oftener  oy  Passive  Verbs,  as  sufiundi 
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pra  rubore;  ezpleri  mentem ;  molliri  ingenimn ;  didnd  animum ;  pinffi 
alTum  notis  ;  sapinari  nasum,  &Cm  most  frequently  by  Passive  Parti- 
eiples  and  A(\jectiTes ;  as  tectus  caligine  yultum ;  omatus  crines 
apio ;  matata  mentem ;  labefactus  animum ;  laniata  genas,  &c. ;  madi- 
dus  unguento  comam;  os  umerosque  deo  similis;  crura  thymo 
plenae;  nudae  bracchia  et  pedes;  sometimes  by  SubstantiTes,  as 
ora  puer  pulcherque  habitum;  cetera  fossor. 

(9)  Different  from  the  Accusatire  of  the  Part,  and  having  more  the  Accnsa- 
nature  of  an  Attained  Accusative,  is  that  which  poetically  follows  ^^^^ 
Passive  Verbs,  and  their  Participles,  used  Reflexively,  like  the  Greek -^JJ^^® 
Mi4dleyerb.    Thus  cingi  (=:cingere  se),  indui  (^induere  se),  ezul 

i=exuere  se),  pasci  (spascere  se),  coUigi  (scoUigere  se),  snspendi 
sssuspendere  se),  &c.,  take  (as  it  were)  a  second  Object  of  the  thing 
giart  on,  put  on,  put  off,  fed  on^  gathered  tfp,  hung  on,  &c,,  as, '  Ezuitur 
coamua,'  she  puts  off  her  horns,  Ov.  M.  iz.  62.  *  Inutile  ferrum  cingi- 
iuT,'  he  girds  himself  with  useless  steel,  Verg.  Ae.  ii.  510.  'Pascuntur 
bUyw,*  they  graze  on  the  forests,  y erg.  G-.  iii.  314.  'Laevo  suspensi 
looulos  tabulamque  lacerto,'  having  their  satchel  and  slate  hung  on 
their  l^t  ami,  Hor.  8.  i.  6.  74.  So  '  cblamydem  circumdaia,'  having  a 
mantle  thrown  round  her,  Verg.  Ae,  iv.  13. 7 ;  '  saturata  dolorem,'  having 
her  resentment  glutted,  Verg.  Ae,  v.  608. 

AA,  Under  the  head  of  the  Contained  Accusative  must  be  placed : 

(1)  The  Accusative  of  Duration  of  Time:  *  Annum  iam  audis  Cra-  Accnsa- 
tippum,*yo«  have  been  a  scholar  of  Cratippus  for  a  year,  C.  Off,  i.  1.  tiveof 
'Pericles  quadraginta  annos  pmefuit  Athenis,' Pmc^c«  was  prime '^^^* 
minister  of  Athens  forty  years,  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  34.    And  after  natus,  ex- 
pressing age  :  'Dionysius  quinque  et  viginti  natus  annos  doroi- 
Bafeum  occupavit,'  Dvonysius  seized  the  govemnnent  at  the  age  of  twer^ty' 

five  years,  C.  T.  D,  v.  20.  This  last  Accusative  sometimes  continues 
even  when  the  Ck)mparative  maior  or  minor  is  introduced :  '  Dionysius 
maior  annos  aexaginta  decessit,'  Dionysius  died  when  more  than 
sisfty  years  old,  Nep.  Eum.  2. 

(2)  The  Accusative  of  Distance  of  Time  past  with  abhinc :  *  Pater 
abhincduo  et  viginti  annos  est  mottuus,'  the  father  died  twenty^ 
two  years  ago,  C,  Verr,  ii.  9. 

(8)  The  Accusative  of  Space  traversed  and  of  Distance:   *Millia  Accnsa- 
turn  pransi  tria  repimus,'  then  after  luncheon  we  crawl  three  miles,  t*v«o* 
Hor.  8.  i.  5. 26.     *  Hadrumetura  abest  ab  Zama  circiter  millia  passuum    ^'"^°* 
trecenta,'  Hadrumetum  is  about  300  miles  from  Zama,  Nep.  Hann.  6. 

(4)  The  Accusative  of  Measure  of  length,  breadth,  height,  depth, 
with  the  Adjectives  longus,  latus,  altus :  also  of  weight  with  the  word 
pondo:  Longum  (latum,  altum)  ducentos  pedes  .  .  .  quatema  cubita, 
&c.,  digitos  sex,  &c.    So  libram  "pondo,. a  pound  weight. 

The  Ablative  and  Genitive  are  also  used  in  Constructions  of  Time, 
Space,  and  Measure:  likewise  many  Prepositions,  as  per,  ad,  intra, 
supra,  in,  &;c. 

(6)  The  Accusative  of  Place  whither,  is  chiefly  used  when  the  Place  Accusa- 
ls a  town  or  small  island  (sometimes,  as  by  poets,  more  extensively)  ;  p^^^ 
also  when  it  is  expressed  by  domum  {home)y  rus  {into  the  country). 
This  Accusative  sdso  might  be  explained  by  a  Cognate  Noun  and  Geni- 
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tive:  ire  Bomamaire  iter  Komae,  ire  domam»ire  iter  domus,  &c. 
*Legati  Athenas  missi  sunt/  L.  iii.  31.  'Caesar  Karbon em  pro- 
fectas  est/  Caes.  B.  G,  vii.  7.  'Ibimus  Afros/  Yerg.  B.  i.  64.  'Yeni 
constdis  Antoni  domnm/  C.  Fam,  xi.  28.  *Ego  rus  ibo/  Ter.  Eun. 
ii.  1.  10.  So  domnm  itio,  reditio,  reditus.  l%e  phrases  ire  infitias, 
to  demiy  ire  ezsequias,  to  attend  a  funeral,  are  constructed  on  this  modeL 
The  Particles  ad,  in,  nsqne,  are  also  much  used  in  expressing  Motion 
to  a  Place.    See  Fbbpositions. 

•  •  ' 

Transi-       (a)  The  Subject  of  a  Transitive  Yerb  maybe  made  its  Object:  as, 
VCTbfl     ^^^^  °^^»  moves  te,  movet  se,  &c. ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  of  some 
lued  In-  Transitive  Yerbs  to  omit  this  Pronoun,  and  so  become  Intransitive, 
transi-    Among  Yerbs  exhibiting  this  idiom  are  aequo,  ago,  abstineo,  augeo, 
tively.     deflecto,  duro,  habeo,  inddno,  insinno,  lavo,  minuo,  moveo,  muto,  pono, 
praecipito,  remitto,  ruo,  verto,  vibro,  volvo:  as,  'Abstineto  irarum/ 
abstain  from  angry  fedinga,  Hor.  C.  iii.  27. 69.     *  A  veritate  deflectit,* 
he  swerves  from  truth,  C.  p,  Caec.  51.     '  Bene  habet,'  it  is  well,  luv. 
'Nilus  praecipitat  ex  altissimis  montibus,'  the  Nile  dashes  from  very 
high  mountains,  C.  8.  Sc,  13.    'Ubi   nos  laverimus  lavato/  when 
we  have  bathed,  bathe,  Ter.  Bhtn,  iii.  6.  48.     '  Minuente  aestu,'  the  heat 
moderating,  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  12.     'Res  humanae  semper  in  adversa  mu- 
tant,' human  affairs  always  change  to  adversity.  Sail,  lug,  104.    'Be- 
miserant  dolores  pedum/  the  pains  of  the  feet  had  abated,  C.  Br,  34. 
'lam  verterat  fortuna,*ybr^uiitf  had  now  changed.  It, '^.  49.    '  Yenti 
posuere,'  ^A«  winds  have  dropped, \&rg.  Ae,  vii.  27.    Conversely,  many 
Passive  forms  are  used  reflexively:   so,  congregor,  delector,  effimdor, 
excrceor,  fallor,  feror,  lavor,  moveor,  mutor,  oblector,  pascor,  versor, 
vertor,  avertor,  volvor,  &c.    See  above  (9). 

;  -  -    . 

Intran-       B.  The  tendency  of  Intransitive  Yerbs  to  become  Transitive  is  vari- 
Bitiye      ously  shown. 

becom-  1.  Many  Static  Yerbs  take  the  cause  or  motive  of  the  state  as  an 
T*^  .  Object,  and  so  become  Transitive.  Such  are  doleo,  lugeo,  maereo, 
tive?  '  grieve,  arievefor ;  tremo,  tremble,  tremble  at ;  erubesco.  Mush,  blush  for; 
ardeo,  oum,  bum  for ;  esurio,  hunger,  hunger  for ;  sitio,  thirst,  thirst 
for;  lateo,  lie  hid,  lie  hid  from;  maneo,  rcTnain,  await;  miror,  wonder, 
wonder  at ;  pereo,  depereo,  die  or  waste  away,  die  or  waste  for  love  of; 
queror,  complain,  complain  of;  sileo,  taceo,  am  silent,  am  silent 
of.  So,  audeo,  dare ;  calleo,  am  enured,  am  familiar  with ;  fastidio, 
loathe;  horreo,  horresco,  shudder;  paveo,  pavesco,  quake;  palleo, 
pallesco,  turn  pale;  &c. :  'Doleo  casum  tuum,  /  grieve  for  your  mis- 
fortune, C.  'I*ontum  palluit,'  she  turned  pale  at  the  sea,  Hor.  C, 
iii.  27.  26.  'Erubescit  soloecismum/  he  blushes  for  his  solecism.  Sen. 
Ep.  95.  'Nutum  divitis  horret/  he  shudders  at  the  rich  man's  nod, 
Hor.  Elpist.  i.  18.  11.  Yerbs  of  Intransitive  action  make  an  Object  of 
that  which  excites  the  action :  as,  latro,  barh,  bark  at;  slbilo,  hiss; 
rideo,  laugh,  laugh  at ;  fleo,  weep,  weep  for ;  gemo,  gemisco,  ingemo, 
groan,  groan  for;  as,  '  Populus  me  sibilat,'  thepoptdace  hiss  me,  Hor. 
1.  1.  66.  '  Flet  necem  fUi/  she  weejMfor  her  son's  death,  Tac.  Some 
in  these  classes  have  no  personal  Passive  :  as,  ardeo,  audeo,  lateo,  pereo, 
calleo,  paveo,  paUeo.  A  few  are  found  Passive :  as,  '  Quo  plus  sunt 
potae  plus  sitiuntur  aquae/  water  is  thirsted  for  more,  the  more  it  has 
been  drunk,  Ov.  F.  i.  216. 
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2.  Varioas  other  Verbs,  usually  Intransitive,  take  a  Transitive  force 
in  certain  senses :  as,  annuere,  grant ;  adsuescere,  consuescere,  insues- 
cere,  accustom \  desinere,  leave  ojf;  censere,  enroll;  cunctari,  delay;  de- 
properare,  festinare,  properare,  speed;  maturare, A^u^^  ;  iaculari,  «Aoo^; 
laborare,  elaborare,  work  out ;  fugere,  escape  from ;  migrare,  tranegreas; 
morari,  delay ;  peigere,  continue ;  plaudere,  pat ;  putare,  reckon ;  suffi- 
cere,  supply ;  ruere,  proruere,  overthrow,  rdke  up ;  surgere,  rouse  up ; 
vergere,  indine,  &c. 

3.  Many  Compounds  of  Intransitive  Verbs,  especially  Verbs  of 
Motion,  obtain  a  Transitive  or  Semitransitive  force,  chiefly  when  com- 
pounded with  Prepositions  governing  an  Accusative,  ad,  ante,  circum, 
m,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sub,  trans :  as,  adire,  aggredi,  allabi,  adsilire, 
anteire,  antecedere,  antecurrere,  antegredi,  antevenire,  circumire,  cir- 
cumnavigare,  circumvenire,  inire,  ingredi,  illabi,  innare,  innatare,  insi- 
lire,  insuitare,  invadere,  invehi,  obire,  obambulare,  obequitare,  peram- 
bulare,  percurrere,  permeare,  praeterire,  subire,  transcurrere,  tninsire, 
tranare,  transgredi,  transilire,  transvolare,  &c.  To  these  must  be 
added  some  which  do  not  contain  motion  :  adiacere,  accumbere,  adstare, 
adsidere,  alloqui,  circumsonare,  circumsedere,  circumstare,  impugnare, 
inclamare,  incubare,  insidere,  instare,  interiacere,  inundare,  oppugnare, 
obsidere,  occumbere,  &c.  Many  of  these  may  take  a  Dative  instead  of 
an  Accusative,  as  allabi,  illabi,  innare,  succedere,  subrepere,  incubare, 
mstare,  &c.  Some  Verbs  of  motion,  compounded  with  Prepositions 
which  govern  an  Ablative,  ab,  cum,  e,  prae,  become  Transitive :  coire, 
convenire,  egredi,  elabi,  erumpere,  evadere,  ezcedere,  ezire,  praecedere, 
praecurrere,  praefluere,  praegredi,  praevenire  ;  with  some  which  do  not 
contain  motion  :  abnuere,  aversari,  edormire,  expugnare,  &c.  Of  most 
of  these  also  the  constniction  varies. 

4.  We  call  those  Verbs  Semitransitive  which,  though  they  take  an 
Attained  Object  in  the  Active  Voice,  are  not  used  Passively :  as,  adiacere, 
adsidere,  circumstare,  and  others  in  the  preceding  lists.  The  general  test 
of  an  Active  Transitive  Verb  is  its  Personal  use  in  the  Passive  Voice : 
as,  'Tamesis  uno  loco  pedibus  transiri  potest,*  the  Thames  can  he 
forded  in  one  spot,  Caes.  B,  G,  v.  18.  'Circumsedemur  copiis 
omnibus,'  we  are  beset  by  aU  the  forces,  C.  Att.  xv.  9.  Therefore  transeo 
and  circumsedeo  are  fully  Transitive  Verbs.  So,  *  Quidam  oratores  si 
arriderentur,  esset  id  ipsum  Atticorum,'  if  certain  orators  were 
answered  with  smiles,  thts  would  be  a  true  sample  of  Attic  fashion,  C. 
Opt,  G.  0.  4. 

Note, — Intransitive  Verbs  which  take  a  Contained  Object  are  often  used 
transitively  in  the  third  Persons  Passive:  as,  'Tota  mihi  dormitur 
hiemps,'  I  sleep  the  whole  winter.  Mart.  xiii.  59.  *Noctes  vigilantur 
amarae,'  there  are  bitter  night-watches,  Ov.  H.  xii.  169.  'Tertia  vivi- 
tur  aetas,'  a  third  age  of  life  is  passing,  Ov.  M.  xii.  187.  '  Multo  pisce 
natantur  aquae,*  the  waters  are  swum  by  many  a  fish,  Ov.  A,  A,  i.  48. 
Bare  instances  of  Trajective  Verbs  personally  Passive  are  found,  as 
invideor  in  Horace ;  imperor  both  in  Horace  and  Cicero.  But  Impersonal 
Passive  Construction  is  regular  in  such  Verbs. 

a.  Sometimes  the  Preposition  is  repeated  after  Compound  Verbs,  or  Koteson 
another  introduced :  as,  'Sestius  ad  urbem  advolavit,'  Sestiusflew  Accasek- 
to  the  city,  C.  p.  8es,  4.     *  Orator  peragrat  per  animos  hominum,*  ^"^^ 
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an  orator  travels  through  the  minds  of  meUf  C.  d.  Or,  i.  51.  *  Fittacus 
accedere  quemquam  vetat  in  funus  aliorum/  PUtacus  forbids  anyone 
to  a^pj^oach  the  funeral  of  other  people,  C  Leg.  ii.  26.  This  happens 
also  with  Prepositions  governing  the  Ablative :  as,  excedere  ex  urbe, 
eripere  ab  aliquo  pecuniam,  &c.  Hence  some  Compound  Verbs,  the 
Primitives  of  which  are  Transitive,  have  a  double  Accusative;  one 
of  which  is  the  Object  of  the  Simple  Verb,  the  other  depends  on 
the  Preposition.  The  Prepositions  admitting  this  construction,  be- 
sides trans,  are  ad,  circum,  praeter:  as,  'Petreius  iusiurandum 
a  digit  Afranium,'  Petrdus  makes  Afranius  (take)  an  oath,  Caes.  B.  C, 
i.  70.  *Postquam  id  animum  advertit,'  when  he  turned  his  mind 
to  this,  C&eB.^B,  G.  v.  18.  'Allobroges  Pompeius  sua  praesidia 
circumduxit,*  Pompeius  led  the  Allobroges  round  his  posts,  Caes.  B,  C. 
iii.  61.  The  Passive  construction  retams  the  Accusative  governed  by 
the  Preposition :  as,  'Scopulos  praetervecta  videtur  oratio  mea,* 
my  speech  seems  to  have  cleared  the  rocks,  C.  p,  Coel.  21. 

b.  As  the  Contained  Accusative  is  equivalent  to  a  Cognate  Accusa- 
tive with  a  Material  or  Possessive  Genitive,  so  the  Attained  Accusative 
is  equivalent  to  a  Cognate  Accusative  with  an  Objective  Genitive.  But 
the  Abstract  Verbal  Noun  itself  appears  in  the  Comic  poeta  with  an 
Accusative :  as,  '  Quid  tibi  hanc  curatioestrem?'  what  concern  have 
you  with  this  affair?  Plant.  Amph,  i.  3.  21. 

Participles  govern  the  same  Cases  as  their  Verbs :  and  even  the  Par- 
ticipial in  -bundus  is  sometimes  used  with  an  Accusative :  as,  '  Popula- 
bundus  agros,'  laying  waste  the  lands,  Gell.  xi.  15.  Livy  uses  perosus, 
hating,  with  Accusative ;  exosus  and  pertaesus  are  so  used  by  writers 
of  the  silver  age. 

c.  Comic  poetry  shows  that  it  was  an  idiom  of  Boman  conversation  to 
begin  a  sentence  with  an  unconstructed  Accusative,  Antecedent  to  a  Rela- 
tive also  in  the  Accusative :  as,  *Naucratem  quern  con  venire  volui, 
in  navi  non  erat,'  Naucrates  whom  I  wished  to  meet  was  not  on  hoard. 
Plant.  Amph.  iv.  1.  1.  'Eunuchum  quern  dedisti  nobis  quas  turbas 
dedit ! '  that  eunuch  whom  you  gave  us,  what  trouble  he  has  given  I 
Ter.  Eun.  iv.  3.  11. 

d.  The  Greek  idiom  was  also  used,  by  which  the  true  Subject  of  a 
Belative  Clause  is  made  the  Object  of  the  principal  sentence :  '  Scin' 
me  in  quibus  sim  gaudiis?  '  don't  you  know  now  overjoyed  I  ami  Plant. 
Bac,  iv.  6.  28.  *  Servum  meum  Strobilum  miror  ubi  sit,'  I  wonder 
where  is  my  slave  Strobilus,  Plant.  Aul,  iv.  7.  16. 

e.  Some  Verbs,  which  are  not  ranked  in  any  of  the  classes  mentioned, 
have  diiferent  senses,  of  which,  generally,  the  one  is  Transitive,  the 
other  Intransitive.  Such  are  andire,  hear.  Trans. — audire,  be  called, 
Intrans. ;  cedere,  yield  up.  Trans. — cedere,  yi(M,  Intrans. ;  credere, 
entrust,  or  believe  (a  thing).  Trans. — credere,  believe  (a  person),  Intrans. ; 
differre,  put  off,  divide,  tear,  &c..  Trans. — differre,  disagree,  differ, 
Intrans. ;  debere,  ou)e,  Trans. — debere,  be  bound  (ought),  Intrans. ; 
migrare,  depart,  Intrans. — ^migrare,  depart  from  (a  rule),  transgress, 
Trans. ;  superare,  surpass,  overcome,  Trans. — superare,  survive,  remain, 
Intrans.    Sortiri,  allot,  or  receive  by  lot,  is  Transitive  in  each  sense. 

f.  Many  Verbs  take  a  large  number  of  various  Objects,  forming  an 
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extensive  phiaseology:  such  are  ago,  capio,  do»  daoo,  &cio,  fero,  gero, 
habeo,  which,  with  their  compounds,  and  tne  compounds  of  sum,  may  be 
specially  studied  in  any  good  dictionary. 

C.  1.  The  Accusative  may  stand  in  Ecthesis  with  one  of  the  Inter-  A^®*}"*" 
jections  O,  heu,  eheu,  pro,  en,  ecce,  &c.,  or  without  an  Inteijection  :  *  O  s^tht^is. 
f allacem  hominum  spem  fragilemque  for  tun  am/  0  the  deceitful  hope 

of  men  and  frail  fortune,  C.  de  Or.  iii.  2.  ?•  'En  quattuor  aras! 
Ecce  duas  tibi  Daphni,  duas  altaria  Phoebo,'  lo,  four  altars!  be- 
hold  two  for  thee,  Daphnis,  and  two  of  higher  elevation  for  Phoebus, 
Yerg.  B.  T,  66,  'Fro  deorum  atque  hominum  fid  em,'  G.  T,  D.  v. 
16.  *  Heu  stirpem  invisam  I '  Verg.  Aen,  vii.  293.  '  Me  miserum! ' 
0.  Farrh  ziv.  1.  'Operam  tuam  multam,  qui  et  haec  cures  et 
mea  expedias,'  how  much  trouble  you  take  in  both  minding  these  affairs 
and  expediting  mine,  G.  Att,  ziii.  6. 

2.  This  exclamatory  Accusative  may  take  an  Interrogative  form ; 
'Huncine  hominem?  hancine  impudentiam,  indices,  hancine 
audaciam  ? '  what  a  man  is  this  ?  what  shaTnelessness,  gentlemen,  what 
audacity  ?  G.  Verr,  v.  25. 

On  the  Qovemment  of  the  Accusative  by  FrepositionB,  see  §  9S. 

D.  1.  Certain  Verbs  of  teaching,  asking,   concealing,   some-  Double 
times  take  two  Accusatives,  one  Contained,  of  the  Matter,  the  other  Aoctua- 
Attained,  of  the  Person.    *  Quis  musicam  docuit  Epaminondam?'  ^^^* 
who  taught  Epaminondas  mtisic?  Nep.  JPratf,      'Nunquam  divitias 
deos   rogavi,'  /  never  asked   the  gods  for  riches,  Mart.  iv.  77.  1. 
'Antigonus  iter  qilod   habebat  omnes   celat/  Antigonus  concealed 
from  all  the  road  ne  was  taking,  Nep.  Eum.  8. 

The  Verbs  which  admit  a  Double  Accusative  are :  doceo  (and  its 
compounds,  edoceo,  dedoceo),  erudio  (in  poetrv),  rogo,  interrogo,  oro, 
exoro,  posco,  reposco,  flagito,  percontor,  postulo,  celo,  and,  in  Horace, 
lacesso.     Consulo  with  double  Accasative  is  rare. 

2.  Moneo  and  its  compounds,  cogo,  and  some  other  Verbs,  may 
have  this  construction  when  the  Accusative  of  the  Matter  is  a 
Neuter  Pronoun  or  Pronominal:  as,  *Illud  me  praeclare  admones,* 
you  remind  me  of  that  fact  excellently,  C.  Att,  ix.  9.  2.  *  Mult  a  extis 
admonemur,'  we  are  admonished  of  many  things  by  entrails,  C,  N.  D. 
ii.  66.    And  this  is  the  most  common  Accusative  after  Verbs  of  asking, 

8.  Verbs  of  informing,  warning,  enquiring,  concealing,  also  take  an 
Ablative  of  the  Matter  with  de :  as,  '  De  paratis  incendiis  senatum 
edocet,'  heit^forms  the  Senate  of  the  intended  conflaarations.  Sail.  C,  48. 
'  Non  est  prof ecto  de  illo  veneno  celata  matftr,  certainly  his  mother 
was  not  kept  in  ignorance  of  that  poison,  0.  p.  Clu.  66. 

4.  Peto,  contendo,  take  an  Ablative  of  the  Person  with  a,  ab,  which 
mxiy  also  follow  rogo,  oro,  exoro,  posco,  postulo,  flagito:  as,  *Hoc  a 
te  peto/  this  1  ask  of  you,  0. 

5.  Quaero,  scitor,  sciscitor,  percontor,  exigo,  take  an  Ablative  of  the 
Person  with  ab  or  ex:  as,  'Zeuxis  quaesivit  ab  iis  quasnam  virgines 
formosas  haberent,'  Zeuxis  inquired  of  them  what  beautiful  Tnatdens 
they  had,  G.  d.  Inv.  ii.  1. 

6.  The  Contained  Accusative  of  tlie  Matter  may  remain  in  the 
Passive:  'In  primis  cuUum  agrorum  docenda  «st  vita/  Itfe  must 
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first  be  taught  agriculture^  PI.  N.  H.  xv.  1.  'Livius  est  primus 
rogatus  sententiam/  Livius  was  first  asked  his  Ojpinion,  L.  xxxvii. 
14. 
Oblique  E,  1.  A  Simple  Copulative  Sentence,  of  which  the  Verb  is  sum,  may 
Cop^a-^  become  an  Oblique  Clause  (Accusative  with  Inflnitive),  and  (the  Infini- 
gj^^"^*  tive  being  omitted)  the  Clause  may  be  made  to  depend  on  a  principal 
tloo.        sentence  with  Factitive  Verb :  as, 

Numa  est  rex ;  Numam  esse  regem ;  Numam  regem : 

Fopulus  Komanus  Numam  regem  creavit, 
the  Roman  people  elected  Numa  king, 

Tu  es  doctns  et  prudens  ;  te  esse  doctum  et  prudentem ;  te  doctum 
et  prudentem : 

Puto  te  doctum  et  prudentem. 
I  count  you  learned  and  prudent, 

Eumenes  est  sepeliendus ;    Eumenem  esse  sepeliendum ;  Eumenem 
sepeliendum : 

Antigonus  Eumenem  sepeliendum  tradidit 
Antigonus  gave  Eumenes  to  be  buried. 

Numam,  te,  Eumenem,  are  Oblique  Subjects  (turned  into  Objects). 
Kegem,  doctum,  prudentem,  sepeliendum,  are  Oblique  Complements. 
The  Factitive  Verbs  which  form  this  construction  are : 

(1)  The  Active  forms  of  the  Verbs  enumerated  on  p.  261. 

(2)  Also  many  other  Verbs :  adiungo,  adsdsco,  arbitror,  constituo, 
do,  facio,  impertior,  monstro,  peto,  pono,  praebeo,  praesto  {exhibit, 
make)y  prodo,  reddo,  sumo,  tribuo,  &c. 

2.  Instead  of  an  Apposite  or  Attribute,  tike  Complement  in  Copula- 
tive or  Factitive  Construction  may  sometimes  be  one  of  the  Prepositions 
pro,  in,  with  an  Ablative  Case,  inter  with  Accusative,  or  the  words  loco, 
numero,  &c.,  with  a  G-enitive.  Thus  the  English  sentence,  */  hold 
Gains  my  friendl  may  be  rendered  in  many  ways : 

Gaium  amicum  habeo. 
G«ius  a  me  amicus  habetur. 

r  pro  amico. 
Gaium  habeo  J  in  amicis. 

Gains  a  me  habetur  1  inter  amicos. 
2^28  ^  ^^  amiconim  numero. 

yi^Mn.  Examples  of  Accusative,  Vocative,  and  Nominative, 
pies  of  «Ea,  quae  leviter  sensum  yoluptate  movent,  facillime  fugiunt 
Nomf*  satietatem,'  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  26.  'Fortes  fortuna  adiuvat,'  Ter. 
Voc.'  Ph.  i  .4.  26.  *  Nulla  ars  imitari  sollertiam  naturae  potest,'  C. 
N.  D,  i.  33.  '  Candida  pax  homines,  trox  decet  ira  feras,'  Oy. 
A.  A.  iii.  602.     (Decet  also  takes  a  Dative.) 

A.  'Zeno  praecipit,  solos  sapientes  esse,  si  servitutem  serviant, 
reges,*  C.  p,  Mur,  29.  'Dentatus  triumphavit  triumph os  novem, 
G^ll.  ii.ll.  'Hasegoargumentoramnotavinotas,'C.  <f.  Or.ii.  41.  *Cur 
isti  decemviri  non  eosdem  cursus,  quos  L.  Cotta  L.  Torquato  con- 
sulibus,  cucurrerunt?'  C.  L.  Agr,  ii.  17.  'Magna  voce  iuravi 
verissimum  pulcherrimumque  iusiurandum,  quod  populus 
idem  magna  voce  me  vere  iurasse  iuravit,'  C.  Fam,  v.  %t    'Aquil- 
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lius  iuravit  morbum/  C.  Att  i.  1.  *  Quomodo  tibi  placebit 
loTem  lapidem  iurare,  cum  scias,  lovem  iratum  esse  nemini 
posse?'  C.  Fam,  yii.  12.  *  Claudius  aleam  studiosissime  lusit/ 
Suet.  Claud.  33.  'Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  Tivudt,'  luv. 
ii.  2.  'Qui  stadium  currit,  eniti  et  contendere  debet  ut  yincat/ 
C.  Off.  iii.  10.  '  Tigellius  noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum  mane/  Hor. 
8.  i.  3.  17.  *Si  Xerxes,  quum  tantis  classibus  tantisque  copiis 
mare  ambulavisset,  terram  navigasset,  mel  se  auferre  ex 
Hymetto  Toluisse  diceret,  certe  sine  causa  videretur  tanta  oonatus/ 
C.  Fin.  ii.  34.  *  Nero  sub  exitu  vitae  palam  Toverat  saltaturum 
se  Vergilii  Turnum,*  Suet.  Ner,  54.  'Liter  alia  prodigia  earn  em 
pluit/  L.  iii.  10.  'Magis  laudatur  unguentum,  quod  ceram,  quam 
quod  crocnm  olere  videtur,  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  25.  'Definitio  genere 
ipso  doctrinam  redolet/  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  25.  'In  Hispania  multa 
in  spartariis  mella  herbam  eam  sapiunt/  Flin.  N.  H.  xi.  8. 
'Hand  tibi  Tultus  mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  sonat/  Vei^.  Aen. 
i.  328.  '  Utrumque  laetor,  et  sine  dolore  corporis  te  fuisse  et 
animo  valuisse/  C.  Fam.  Tii.  1.  *De  Q.  Fratre  nihil  ego  te  accu- 
savi,*  C.  Fam.  xiv.  1.  *  Cetera  assentior  Crasso/  C.  d.  Or.  i.  9. 
'Q.  Fabius  Maximus  moritur,  exactae  aetatis;  si  quidem  verum  est, 
angurem  duos  et  sexaginta  annos  fuisse, quod  quidam  auctores  sunt,' 
L.  XXX.  26.  '  Stupentes  tribunos  et  suam  iam  vie  em  anxios  liberavit 
onere  consensus  populi  Bomani,'  L.  viii.  35.  '  Suevi  non  multum 
frumento,  sed  maximam  partem  lacte  atque  pecore  vivunt,'  Caes. 

B.  G.  iv.  1.     'Scis  me  orationes  aut  aliquid  id  genus  solitum scribere,' 

C.  Att.  xiii.  12.  'Si  apud  te  plus  auctoritas  mea  valuisset,  nihil  sane 
esset  quod  nos  paeniteret,'  C.  ad  Q,  Fr.  i.  2.  '  Id  nobis  oneris,  homi- 
nibus  id  aetatis,  imponitur,'  C.  d.  Or.  i.  47.  'Eomanorum  nemo  id 
auctoritatis  aderat/  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  18.  '  Cometae  sanguinei  lugubre 
rubent,'  Verg.  Aen.  x.  273.  'Suave  locus  resonat,'  Hor.  S.  i.  4.  76. 
'Crassum  ridet  Vulfenius  ingens,'  Pers.  v.  190.  'Artabanus,  ubi 
data  fides  a  legati s  reddendae  dominati oni  reni sse,  adleyatur  ani- 
mum,*  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  43.  'Arminius  impetu  equi  pervasit  oblitus 
faciem  suo  cruore  ne  nosceretur,'  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17.  'Hannibal,  dum 
murum  Sagunti incautius  subit,  adversum  femur  tragula  graviter  ictus 
cecidit,'  L.  xxi.  7.  'Non  ilia  colo  calathisye  Minervae  femineas 
assueta  manus,'yerg.  .^^.  vii.  805.  'Dicquibusin  terns  inscripti 
nomina  regum  nascantur  flores,'  Verg.  B.  iii,  106.  'Septem  et  viginti 
Tirgines,  longam  indutae  vestem,  carmen  in  lunonem  reginam 
canentes  ibant,'  L.  xxvii.  37.  '  Domitianus  sacellum  lovi  conservatori 
aramque  posuit  casus  suos  in  marmore  expressam,'  Tac.  H.  iii.  74. 

AA.  'Multa  saecula  sic  viguit  Fythagoreorum  nomen,  ut  nulli  alii 
docti  viderentur,*  C.  T.  D.  i.  16.  '  Duodequadraginta  annos  tyran- 
nus  Syracusanorum  fuit  Dionysius,  quum  quinque  et  viginti  annos 
natus  dominatum  occupavisset,'  C.  T.  D.  v.  20.  '  Abhinc  triennium 
commigravit  hue  viciniae,'  Ter.  An.  i.  1.  43.  *A  recta  conscientia 
transversum  unguem  non  oportet  discedere,*  C.  Att.  xiii.  20. 
'Zama  quinque  dierum  iter  ab  Karthagine  abest,'  L.  xxx.  29. 
'Milites  aggerem,  latum  pedes  trecentos,  altum  pedes  octo- 
ginta  exstruxerunt,'  Caes.  B.  G,  vii.  24.  '  Athenienses  bello  Persico 
sua  omnia,  quae  moveri  poterant,  partim  Salaminem,  partim  Troe- 
zenem  asportarunt,'  Nep.  Them,  2,    'SAumbal  in  hibenif^  Capuam 
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concessit/  L.  xziii.  1 8.  *  Galli  quondam  longe  ab  suis  sedibna  D  e  1  p  h  o  8 
usque  ad  oraculum  orbis  terrae  spoliandum  profecti  sunt,'  C.  p.  Font, 
10.  'Fompeius  Africam  exploravit;  inde  Sardiniam  cum  dasse 
venit,'  C.  p.  L.  Man»  12.  *  Aristoteles,  Theophrastus,  Zeno,  innumera- 
biles  alii  philosophi  nunquam  do  mum  revertere/  C.  T,  2>.  v.  37. 
*Scipio  rus  ex  urbe,  tanquam  e  vinculis,  eyolabat,'  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  6. 
*HelTetii  oppida  sua  omnia  incendunt,  ut,  domum  reditionis  spe 
sublata,  paratiores  ad  omnia  pericula  subeunda  essent^'  Oaes.  B,  G,  i.  5. 
*Magni  do  mum  concursus  ad  Afranium  fiebant^'  Caes.  B,  C,  i.  53. 
*Hoc  nemo  eat  infitias,  Thebas,  quamdiu  Epaminondas  praefuerit 
reipubUcae,  caput  fuisse  totius  Graeciae/  Ep.  10.  'Exsequias 
Chremeti,  quibus  est  commodum,  i  re  tempus  est,'  T.  Phorm,  v.  8.  37. 
*  Terra  dies  duodequadraginta  mo  vit,'  L.  xxxy.  40.  *  Aer  move tur  no- 
biscum,'  C.  N.  B.  ii.  33.  *  Suevi  lavanturin  fluminibus,'  Caes.j&.  (r.iv.  1. 
B,  'Necata  est  anus  Vitia,  quod  filii  necem  fievisset,'  T&c,  Ann. 
vi.  10.  'Nemo  tam  ferns  fiiit  quin  Alcibiadis  casum  lacrimarit,' 
Nep.  Mc,  6.  *  Vel  magistri  equitum  virgas  ac  secures  dictatoris  t re- 
mere  atque  horrere  solent,'  L.  xzii.  27.  'Nee  honores  sitio,  nee 
desidero  gloriam,'  C.  Q.  Fr,  iii.  5.  *Commissa  tacere  qui  nequit, 
hie  niger  est,'  Hor.  8.  i.  4.  84.  'Ea,  quae  disputavi  disserere  malui 
quam  iudicare,'  C.  N.  B.  iii.  40.  *Risi  nivem  atram,'  C.  Q,  Fr,  ii.  13. 
' Grammaticus non  erubescit  soloecismum,  si sciens facit ;  erubescit, 
si  nesciens,'  Sen.  Ep,  96.  *  Vigila  illud,  quod  facile  est,  ne  quid  mihi 
temporis  prorogetur,'  C.  Fam,  ii.  10.  <  Quam  expedita  tua  consilia, 
quam  evigilata  tuis  cogitationibus ! '  C.  Att,  ix.  12.  *De  natura 
deorum  Cotta  sic  dis^utnt,  ut  hominum  non  deleat  religionem,  credo, 
ne  communia  iura  migrare  videatur,'  0.  Biv,  i.  5.  *Hic  tibi  rostra 
Cato  advolat,'  C,  Att,  i.  14.  *Te  nunc  alloquor,  Africane,'  AJd 
Herenn.  iv.  15.  'Appellitur  navis  Sjracusas,'  C.  Verr,  v.  25. 
'Dictator  triumphans  urbem  inyehitur,'  L.  ii.  31.  *  Creati  consules 
Kalendis  Sextilibus,  ut  tunc  principium  anni  agebatur,  consulatum 
ineunt,' L.  iii.  6.  'Achaeos  Aetoli,  navibus  per  fretum,  quod  Nau- 
pactum  et  Fatras  interfluit,  exercitu  traiecto,  depopnlati  erant,'  L. 
xxvii.  29.  '  Fythagoras  multas  regiones  barbarorum  pedibus  obiitf' 
C.  Fin,  T.  29.  '  Quaeritur,  sitne  honestum,  glori'ae  caus^  mortem 
obire  ? '  C.  <^.  Or.  iii.  29.  '  Diligentissime  semper  ilium  diem  et  illud 
munus  solitus  es  ohire*  C  Lad.  u,  'Ad  Antonium  mittuntur  qui 
nuntient  ne  Mutinam  obsideat,'  C.  PhU.  vi.  2.  '  Euphrates  Baby- 
lon i  am  mediam  perm  eat,'  Flin.  H.  N,  v.  26.  '  Non  orat  Boscius  ut 
eam  noctem  pervigilet,'  C.  p,  8.  Rose.  35.  *  Fopulus  solet  nonnun- 
quam  dignos  praeterire,'  C.  p.  Piano.  Z*  'Crassus  Euphratem 
nulla  belli  causa  tr  an  si  re  voluit,' C.  Fin.  iii.  22.  'Hannibal  cum 
reliquis  copiis  Fyrenaeum  transgreditur,'  L.  xxi.  24.  'Haec 
Fetialis,  qnum  fines  suprascandit,  haec  portam  ingrediens 
peragit,' L.  i.  32.  'Germani  intra  annos  quattuordecim  tectum  non 
subierant,'  Caes.  B,  G,  i.  36.  '  Equites  Fompeiani  aciem  Caesaris  a 
latere  aperto  circumire  coeperunt,' Caes.  B,  C  iii.  93.  'Angustias 
Themistocles  quaerebat  ne  midtitudine  circumire  tur,*  Nep.  Them,  3. 
'Eumenes  extreme  tempore  circumventus  est,*  Nep.  Eum,  5. 
'Themistocles  adire  ad  magistratum  noluit,'  Nep.  Th,  7.  '  Ubii 
orabant  ut  Caesar  exercitummodoEhenum  transportaret,'Caes. 
B,  (r.iv.  16.     'Transadigit  costas  et  crates  pectons  ensem/Verg. 
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Jen.  xii,  508.  'Hannibal  nonaginta  .millia  peditum  duodecim 
millia  equitum  Iberum  traduxit,'  !«•  zzi.  23.  'Scipio  collo- 
quium baud  abnuiV  L.  txx.  29.  '  Yiiginius orabat  ne  se,  ut  parrid- 
dam  libemm,  averBarontur/  L.  ii.  50.  'Utinam,  Cn.  Pompei,  cum 
C.  Caesare  societatem  aut  nunquam  coisses,  aut  nunquam  diro- 
misses!'  G.  Phil.  ii.  10.  'Non  eos  solum  convenire  aveo,  quoe  ipse 
cognoTi,  sed  illos  etiam,  de  quibus  audivi  et  legi/  C.  Cat.  Jif.  28. 
'Urbem  unam  mihi  amicissimam  declinavi,  C.  p.  Plane,  41. 
'Struthiocameli  altitudinem  equitis  insidentis  equo  excedunt,' £*1* 
N,  H,x.  I,  *  Edormi  crapulam/  C.  Phil.  ii.  12.  *  Historia  non  debet 
egredi  veritatem/  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33.  *Decius  M.  Livium  pontificem 
praeire  iussit  verba,  quibus  se  legionesque  bostium  pro  exeicitu 
populi  Bomani  Quiritium  devoveret/ L.  x.  28.  'Me  miseram!  quid 
lam  credas  aut  cui  credas  ?'  Ter.  Ad.  iii.  2.  'Insepulta  membra 
different  lupi,*  Hor.  Epod.  v.  99.  *Haec  cogitatione  inter  se  diffe- 
runt,  re  quidem  copulata  sunt/  0.  T.  2>.  iy.  11.  '  Aequa  lege  necessitas 
sortitur  insignes  et  imos,'  Hor.  C.  iii.  1.  15.  'G^ens  Claudia  reg- 
num  in  plebem  sortita/  L.  iii.  58. 

C.  'lane,  reni,  noTus  anne,  veni,'  Auson.  Id.  yiii.  1.  'Urbem,  ur- 
bem,  mi  Ruf  e,  cole,  atque  in  ista  luce  viye,'  0.  Fam.  ii.  12.  '  Quo 
moriture  ruis?'  Verg.  Aen.  x.  811.  'Proice  tela  manu,  sanguis 
mens,'  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  836.  'En  miserum  hominemT  C.  Fin.  ii.  30. 
'  0  bominem  fortunatum,'  C.p.  Quinc.  26.  'Me  caecum,  qui  baec 
ante  non  Yiderim,'  C.  Att.  x.  10. 

2>.  'Eloquentia  efficit  ut  e a  quae  scimus  alios  docere  possimus,* 
0.  N.  D.  ii.  57.  '  Achaei  quoque  auxilia  Philippum  regem  orabant,' 
L.  xxviii.5.  'Orationes  me  duas  postulas/  C.  Att.  ii.  7.  'Pauca 
milites  pro  tempore  hortatur,'  Sail.  lug.  49.  '  Bascilius  de  priyatis 
meprimum  sententiam  rogayit,'  C.  Q.Fr.n.  1.  'Yerres  par  antes 
pretium  pro  sepultura  liberum  poscebat/  C.  VerrA.  8.  *Ibo  et 
consul  am  banc  rem  ami  cos,  qmd  faciundum  censeant,*  Plant.  Men. 
iy.  8.  26.  '  Non  te  celayi  sermonem  Ampii,'  C.  Fam.  ii.  16.  'Scito, 
me  non  esse  rogatum  sententiam,'  C.  Att.  i.  13.  'Hoc  nos 
celatos  non  oportuit,'  Ter.  Hec.  iy.  4.  23.  '  Non  audimus  ea  quae  a 
natura  monemur,'  0.  Lad.  24. 

E.  'Semiramis  aliquamdiu  puer  credita  est,'  lust  i.  1.  'So- 
crates Apollinis  oraculo  sapientissimus  iudicatus  eat/CLael.  2. 
'Miltiaaes  tyrannus  fuerat  appellatus  sed  iu8tus,'N.  MUt.  8. 
'Amicitia  ymutum  adiutrix  a  natura  data  est*  non  yitiorum 
comes,'  O.Lad.  22.  'Neminem  pecunia diyit em  fecit,' Sen.  ^.  120. 
'Interrex  creatur  M.  Furius  Camillus,  qui  P.  Cornelium  Sci- 
pio nem  interregem  prodidit,'  L.  y.  31.  'Ciceronem  universa 
civitas  consulem  declarayit,'  C.  in  Pis.  1.  '  Ubi  illi  tot  di,  si  nu- 
meramus  etiam  caelum  deum?'  C.  N,  D.  i.  13.  'Montem  Veson- 
tione  murus  ciicumdatus  arcem  efficit,'  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  38.  'Socrates 
totius  mundi  se  incolam  et  civem  arbitrabatur,'  C.  T.  D.  v.  37. 
'Nemo  credit,  nisi  ei,  quern  fidelem  putat,'  C.p,  8.  Bosc.  39.  'Lae- 
lium  Decimum  cognoyimus  yirum  bonum  etnon  illitteratum,' 
C.  d.  Or.  ii.  6.  'Lentulus  attribuit  nos  trucidandos  Cethego, 
ceteros  ciyes  interficiendos  Gabinio,  urbem  inflammandam 
Cassio,  totam  Italiam  yastandam  diripiendamque  Catilinae,'  0. 
Cat.  iy.  6. 
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129        2>.  The  Dative  (or  Receptive)  is  the  Case  of  that  which  is 
Dative  interested  in  an  action  or  state.     It  also  divides  with  the 
GMe.    Ablative  the  representation  of  the  lost  Locative  Case.     It  has 
three  principal  uses  in  Latin  : 

I.  As  Remoter  Object,  it  completes  the  construction  of  many 
Verbs,  Transitive  and  Intransitive ;  of  many  Adjectives,  sometimes  of 
Adverbs,  rarely  of  Substantives :  dare  librum  (alicui) ;  coronam  capiti 
imponere;  placere,  irasci  (alicui)  ;  vicinus,  cams,  odiosus  (alicui). 

II.  As  Recipient  or  Acquisitive  (Dativus  Commodi  vel  Incom- 
modi)  it  is  added  to  any  Predication  to  express  that  for  whom  or  for 
which  something  is,  or  is  done  :  legere  virgines  V estae :  esse  patrem 
urbi. 

III.  It  expresses  a  Purpose  in  constructions  which  generally  form 
the  Complement  of  a  Copulative  or  Factitive  sentence :  esse  odio,  laudi, 
honori,  &;c. ;  vitio,  crimini  dare,  &c.,  contemptui  habere,  &c.  (Dativus 
Propositi). 

DativuB       I*  The  Dative  of  the  Remoter  Object. 

JJ^™J"        The  Trajective  Words  which  govern  this  Dative  are  Verbs  or  Adjec- 

Objecti.  ^^^^^  containing  the  general  notions  of 

(1)  Proximity  and  Remoteness. 

(2)  Demonstration  and  Obscurity. 

i3)  Gratification  and  Disfavour. 
4)  Rule  and  Subservience. 

But  many  words,  falling  under  these  heads,  either  ta.ke  some  other 
Case  than  the  Dative,^  or,  while  they  take  a  Dative,  admit  other  con- 
structions also.  On  this  account  it  is  desirable  to  name  first  those  Verbs 
which  take  a  Dative  only,  and  then  to  add  lists  of  Verbs  with  other 
varieties  of  Construction :  and  so. in  the  Adjectives. 

A.  1.  Verbs  with  which  a  Remoter  Object,  if  expressed  at  all,  is 
always  a  Dative,  are  chiefiy  the  following : 

•  (1)  The  Impersonal  Verbs  accidit,  conducit,  oontingit,  convenit,  ex- 
pedit,  libet,  licet,  liquet,  placet,  praestat,  restate  vacat :  (fas  est, 
necesse  est,  opus  est,  usus  est),  &c. 
Verbs  of  (2)  affirming,  relating,  shewing^  proving,  &c. — affirmo,  con- 
firmo,  dico,  exhibeo,  monstro,  demonstro,  narro,  ostendo,  probo, 
suadeo,  persuadeo,  dissuadeo,  auctor  sum,  &c. 

(3)  appearing,  seeming,  being  known,  &c.,  appareo,  innotesco,  pateo, 
videor,  obviam  eo,  praesto  sum,  &c. 

(4)  giving,  lending,  paying,  ovoing,  entmsting,  &c.,  commodo,  credo, 
do  and  most  of  its  compounds,  ministro,  praebeo,  pendo,  redhibeo, 
relinquo,  solvo,  suppedito,  tribuo,  debeo,  committo,  fldo,  confldo,  &c. 

(6)  promising,  refusing,  grudging,  polliceor,  promitto,  recipio,  spon- 
deo,  despondeo ; — nego,  recuso,  renuo,  in  video,  &c. 

<6)  con^atvlating,  thanking; — threatening',  gratulor,  grator,  gratias 
(gratiam)  ago,  (refero,  habeo) : — ^minor,  minitor,  &c. 

*  Thus  delecto,  iuvo,  rego,  though  resembling  in  sense  some  of  the  Verl^  l^fireaftW 
recoapt^d,  wre  f^wa7B  TrwisitiTe|  taking  no  0(»e  \m%  tbe  Accua»tiv9i 
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(7)  dedicaiinfft  ednsecratinff,  sacrificing,  vowing;  dico,  dedioo,  sacro, 
consecro,  yotoo,  deyoyeo,  operor,  immolo,  sacrifico,  &c. 

(8)  assisting,  favouring t  benefiting,  satisfying :^injurin^,  opposing; 
auzilior,  bene&cio,  fareo,  gratificor,  opitulor,  patrocinor,  prosimi, 
satisdo,  satisfacio,  subveiiio,  buccuito: — adversor,  inoommodo,  in- 
sidior,  malefacio,  noceo,  obsto,  obsum,  officio,  repugno,  resisto,  &c 

(9)  believing,  flattering,  assenting,  pleasing : — distrusting,  displeasing, 
upbraiding,  reviling,  being  angry,  &c.,  credo,  fido,  confldo,  bene- 
dico,  blandior,  assentor,  assentior,  placeo,  morigeror,  morem  gero: — 
diffido,  displiceo,  exprobro,  maledico,  conyicior,  irascor,  stomachor, 
Buccenseo,  &c. 

(10)  ruling,  commanding,  obeying,  serving;  dominor,  impeio,  regno: — 
andllor,  famulor,  oboedio,  pareo,  seryio,  inservio,  subseryio,  suf- 
fragor,  &c. 

(11)  nubo,  supersam,  snpplico,  vaco. 

To  these  must  be  added  numerous  Verbs  compounded  with  the  par- 
ticles ad,  ante,  ab,  con,  de,  e,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  pro,  re,  sub,  super, 
bene,  male,  satis:  as,  addico,  afiiilgeo,  indormio,  impendeo,  oppono, 
posthabeo,  praefero,  subiungo,  &c.  Of  such  Compounds  many  admit  an 
Accusative  where  a  Dative  might  stand :  many  repeat  their  Preposition 
with  its  Case,  or  admit  another  Preposition  and  Case,  where  a  Dative 
might  stand.  Generally  the  Dative  prevails  in  poetry,  Prepositions  in 
prose.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all  such  Verbs :  and  as  no  Grammar  can 
exhaust  the  combinations  of  Verbs  and  Cases,  the  student  should  observe 
these  in  reading,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  Dictionary. 

2.  Verbs  which  may  take  either  Dative  or  Accusative :  adiaceo,  adno, 
adstrepo,  adsulto,  adulor,  allatro,  antecedo,  anteeo,  antevenio,  assideo, 
ausculto,  comitor,  decet,  deficio,  inhio,  innato,  inno,  insto,  intervenio, 
lateo,  medeor,  medicor,  moderor,  obambulo,  obequito,  obstrepo,  obtrecto, 
obumbro,  occumbo,  plaudo,  praecedo,  praccurro,  praeeello,  praemineo, 
praesideo,  praestolor,  supersto,  supervenio. 

a.  Observe  mitto,  nuntio,  scribo,  alicui  or  ad  aliquem. 

3.  Verbs  which  imply  Agreement,  Communion,  Comparison,  &c.,  take 
either  a  Dative  or,  o^ner  in  prose,  the  Preposition  cum  with  its  Case 
or  the  phrase  inter  se.  Such  are  coeo,  cohaereo,  communico,  comparo, 
compono,  concilio,  confero,  congrego;  also  iungo,  misceo,  necto,  socio 
and  their  compounds  with  cum.  This  applies  also  to  Verbs  of  Conten- 
tion, as  certo,  contendo,  pugno. 

4.  Verbs  which  imply  Disagreement,  Disunion,  Difference,  Distance, 
&c.,  take  either  a  Dative  or,  oftener  in  prose,  a  Preposition  with  Case, 
usually  *ab,  sometimes  inter.  Such  are,  absum,  differo,  discrepo,  dis- 
sentio,  dissideo,  disto,  &c. 

5.  Verbs  which  imply  Taking  away,  Defending,  Protecting  from,  &c., 
take  either  a  Dative  of  the  Eemoter  Object  or,  oftener  in  prose,  a  Pre- 
position with  Ablative.  Such  are  abstraho,  adimo,  aufero,  detraho, 
eripio,  eximo ;  arceo,  defendo,  depello,  propulso,  &c. 

6.  Verbs  which  may  take  either  a  Dative  of  the  Object  with  an 
Accusative  of  the  Thing,  or  an  Accusative  Object  with  an  Ablative  of 
the  Thing :  such  are  adspergere,  inspergere,  circumdare,  circumfundere, 
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donare,  munerare  (i),  exaeie,  indnere,  interdudere,  impertize :  as,  dono 
tibi  munus ;  dono  te  munere. 

Inteidico  is  best  known  in  the  phrase,  interdicere  alicoi  aqna  et 
igni,  to  banish  bt^  the  form  of  excHttsUm  front  fire  and  water ;  bat  inter- 
mcere  rem  alicui  is  a  good  Latin  constmctiou ;  also  interdicere  alicui 
de  re. 

7.  Verbs  which  may  take  Dative  alone  or  Accnsative  of  Thing  with 
Dative  of  Person :  oondonare  (remiit  forgive)',  ignoscere  {excuse,  pardon); 
credere  (believe,  lend) ;  gratnlari  {congratulate) ;  indnlgere  (grant,  in- 
dulge)', minari,  minitari  {threaten)',  probare  {prove,  make  good)-,  snadere 
{recommend)  ;  persuadere  {persuade,  convince) ;  invidere  {envy,  grwige). 
Also  fidere,  confidere  {t/rutst),  Persuasit  hoc  mihi,  he  convinced  me  of 
this, 

Persuadere  alteri  nt,  &c.,  to  persuade  one  to,  &c.  Persnasmn  habeo, 
mihi  persnasmn  est,  lam  convinced. 

Invidere  alteri  re  aliqna  is  a  construction  sometimes  used. 
^^^         8.  Examples  of  Verbs  which  vary  construction  with  meaning : 
vary  (1)  Accedere   {to  approach)  muris ;    muros,  poet. ;    ad  muros ;    in 

con-  senatam.    Accedere  {to  join,  concur  with)  alicui.    Accedere  {to 

tfon^  *^  fl^a?) :  aliquid  accedit  (accessit)  alicui. 

with  ^2)  Aequare  {to  level)  a^rum.    Aequare,  aeqtdparare  {to  make  equal) 

^g^°'         «    hunc  illi ;  banc  rem  illi.    So  adaequare,  exaequare. 
Aequare,  aequiparare  {to  be  equal  to)  aliquem. 

(3)  Cavere  {to  take  caution  for)  securitati ;  agris;  alicui.  Oavere  {to 
beware  of)  canem.    Cavere  a  veneno. 

(4)  Cedere  {to  retire)  patria.  Cedere  {to  yield)  fortunae.  Cedere  {to 
give  up)  aliquid  de  iure  suo  alicui,  &c. 

(5)  Constare  sibi  {to  be  consistent).  Constat  {it  is  an  established  fact), 
Constare  parvo,  magno,  &c.,  to  cost  little,  much,  &c. 

(6)  Consulere :  Si  me  consulis,  ego  tibi  consulam,  ifgou  consult  me, 
I  will  consult  for  your  interest. 

(7)  Convenire  {to  suit)  alicui,  in  aliquem.  Convenire  {to  Tneet)  aliquem. 
Convenit  mihi  tecum,  you  and  1  are  agreed.  Inter  se  convenit 
ursis,  bears  agree  together.    Convenit,  it  suits,  it  is  agreed, 

(8)  Cupere  {to  desire)  aliquid.  Cupere  {to  wish)  alicui  {in  somebodies 
interest), 

(9)  Deficere  {to  fail)  aliquem ;  alicui.  Deficere  ab  aliquo,  to  revolt 
from. 

(10)  Dare  litteras  alicui  {to  give  a  letter  for  delivery),  rarely  {write  to). 
Dare  litteras  ad  aliquem,  to  post  a  letter  to  some  one, 

(11)  Dolet  mihi  {I  grieve) :  doleo  rem. 

(12)  Ezcusare,  purgare  {to  excuse,  clear)  se  alteri;  se  apud  alteram. 
Excusare  morbum,  to  plead  the  excuse  of  illness, 

(13)  Imponere  {to  lay  on)  rem  alteri;  rem  rei;  aliquid  in  aliquid ; 
aliquid  in  aliquo.    Imponere  alicui,  to  cheat  any  one. 

(14)  Incumbere  {to  lean  on)  rei.  Incumbere  ^  devote  oneself)  ad  rem, 
inrem. 
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15)  Interest  inter  (there  is  a  difference  between)  hoc  et  illud.  Interest 
omnium,  nostra,  &c.,  it  is  the  interest  of  ail,  of  us,  &&,  Interesse 
(to  be  present  at)  rei,  in  re. 

16)  Mactare  (to  slaughter)  doo  victiniam,  (to  sacrifice)  victims.  Mac- 
tare  aliquem  honoribas,  to  grace  with  honours.  Mactare  snppliciis, 
to  visit  with  punishment. 

17)  Manere  (to  remain)  alicui.    Manere  (to  await)  aliquem. 

18)  Metuere,  timere,  &c.  (to  fear)  aliquem,  aUquid ;  alicui  (for 
somebody). 

19)  Moderari,  temperare  (to  curb)  rei.  Moderari,  temperare  (to 
govern)  rem.  Temperare  (to  refrain)  a  re.  Temperare  (to  spare) 
alterL 

20)  Paicere  (to  spare)  alteri.  Parcere  (to  forbear)  a  re.  Parcere  (to 
spare)  aliqnid  sibi,  aliquid  alteri. 

21)  Petere,  precari  (to  beg)  aliquid  sibi ;  aliquid  alteri.  Petere  (to 
sue  for)  consulatum,  &c.  Petere  (to  entreat)  aliquid  ab  altero. 
Petere  (to  seek)  locum. 

22)  Praeire  (to  go  before)  alicui.  Praeire  (to  recite)  yerba  alteri 
(words  for  another  to  repeat), 

23)  Praestare  (to  excel)  alteri  aliqua  re.  Praestare  (to  assure,  to 
warrant)  aliquid  alicui.    Praestare  (to  prove^  exhibit)  se  talem. 

24)  Praevertere  (to  prefer)  aliquid  alicui  rei.  Pwievertere  (to  antici- 
pate) ali-quid  or  -quem.    Praeverti  (to  despatch  first)  rei. 

25)  Prospicere,  providere,  (to  provide  for  the  good  of)  alicui ;  Prospi- 
cere,  providere  (to  foresee)  rem,  de  re. 

26)  Eecipere  (to  aire  assurance)  alicui.  Becipere  (to  receive)  aliquem. 
Eecipere  (to  betake)  se  aliquo.  Becipere  (to  retake,  recover)  res, 
urbem,  &c. 

27)  Benuntiare  (to  announce)  alicui  aliquid  (de  aliqua  re).  Be- 
nuntiare  (to  proclaim)  aliquem  consulem,  &e.  Benuntiare  (to 
renounce)  alicui  rei. 

28)  Solvere  (to  pay)  alicui  pecuniam,  &c.  Solvere  (to  release) 
aliquom  re. 

29)  Succedere  (to  succeed)  alteri,  alicui  rei ;  in  locum  alicuius.  Sue- 
cedere  (to  come  up  to)  portas,  muris,  &c. 

30)  Sufficere  (to  suffice)  alicui ;  alicui  rei.  Sufficere  (to  supply) 
aliquem;  aliquid. 

31)  Supersedere  (to  sit  upon)  rei ;  rem.    Supersedere  (to  dispense 
with)  re ;  rarely  rei. 

32)  Velle  aliquem,  to  want  somebody.    Bene  velle  alicui,  to  wish  weU 
to  somebody.    Nolle  alicui,  to  wish  HI  to. 

B,  The  principal  Adjectives  used  with  a  Dative  of  the  Object  are 

(1)  cognatus,  contiguus,  conterminus,  finitimus,  praesens,  propinquus, 
propior,  prozimus,  vicinus,  &c.,  assuetus,  consuetus,  &c.,  acclinis, 
aptus,  accommodatus,  commodus,  oongruens,  consentaneus,  con- 
veniens, decorus,  habilis,  honestns,  idoneus,  natus,  necesse,  neces- 
sarius,  opportunus,  promptus,  proclivis,  &c.,  aequalis,  aemulus, 
idem,  concors,  consors,  &c.,  concolor,  &c.: — par,  compar;  con- 
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trariufl,  direrslis,  insuetus,  &c.,  incommodus,  indeoorus,  inoppor- 
tnnus,  turpis,  &c,  dispar,  impar,  inaequalis,  disoors,  dissonus, 
discolor,  &c. 

(2)  apertus,  certus,  cognatiu,  comperfcus,  conspicaus,  evidens,  liquidus, 
manifestas,  notuB,  patens : — ambiguus,  caecus,  dubius,  incertus, 
obscurus,  &c. 

(3)  aequus,  amicus,  acceptus,  benignus,  benerolus,  blandus,  bonus, 
carus,  Clemens,  dexter,  dulcis,  familiaris,  fructuosus,  gratus, 
iucundus,  lenis,  mitis,  propitius,  prosper,  saluber,  salutaris, 
secundus,  suavis,  utilis,  ezpeditus,  facilis,  levis,  obvius,  pervius : 
calamitosus,  damnosus,  exitialis,  funestus,  inutilis,  malus,  noxius, 
periculosus,  pestifer;  adversus,  amarus,  asper,  crudelis,  fatalig, 
hostilis,  infensus,  infestus,  inimicus,  iniquus,  iratus,  laeTUs, 
letalis,  sinister,  saerus;  tristis,  ingratus,  invisus,  molestus, 
odiosus,  terribilis;  incredulus,  infidus^  infidelis;  contumax, 
rebellis ;  arduus,  difficilis,  durus,  graris,  invius,  laboriosus,  &c 

(4)  imperiosus :— dicto-audiens,   obnoxius,   obsequiosus,    summissus, 

supplex,  &c. 

(5)  Adjectives  which  take  Dative  or  Genitive  are :  aequalis,  affinis, 

alienus,  communis,  conscius,  par,  dispar,  proprins,  similis,  dls- 
similis,  superstes.  The  following  also  may  be  treated  us  Sub- 
stantives, and  so  take  a  Genitive:  aemulus,  amicus,  inimicusiy 
cognatus,  necessarius,  propinquus,  socius,  supplex,  vicinus. 

Alienus  also  takes  an  Ablative  with  or  without  ab. 

Proprins  is  used  by  Cicero  with  Genitive  only. 

Propior,  proximus  are  found  with  Accusative ;  also  with  ab  and  its 
case. 

(6)  Adjectives  of  Fitness,  aptus,  commodus,  idoneus,  natus,  prodivis, 

promptus,  &c.,  may  take  ad  (rem). 

(7)  Many  Adjectives  which  express  feeling  or  behaviour  may  take  in, 

erga  (aliquem);  acer,  acerbus,  crudelis,  durus,  iniquus,  iniuri- 
osus,  saevus,  severus,  &c.;  benignus,  comis,  liberalis,  mitis, 
pius,  impius,  gratus,  ingratus,  &c. 

C  Adverbs  derived  from  Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  with  a 
Dative :  constanter  sibi,  convenienter  naturae,  utiliter  patriae. 

2).  Verbal  Substantives  governing  Dative  rarely  occur :  obtemperatio 
legibus ;  remedia  morbis,  &c. ;  but  such  words  as  hosds,  legatus, 
&c.,  being  of  an  Adjectival  nature,  are  followed  by  a  Dative ;  and 
others  are  so  used  when  the  Dative  is  Acquisitive. 

Dativna      11.  The  Recipient  or  Acquisitive  Dative. 

moivel      * I^isistratus  sibi  non  patriae  Megarenses  vicit,'  Pinstratus  con- 

Incom-    9^ered  the  Mtgarians  for  himself  not  for  his  country,  lust.  ii.  8. 

'"*^*  1.  Here  may  be  ranked  the  Datives  with  vacare,  to  he  at  leisure 

(alicui  rei),  nubere,  to  wed,  properly  *  to  take  the  veil  for*  (viro),  and 
those  with  Verbs  of  care,  caution,  fear;  consulere,  studere,  cupere, 
cavere,  prospicere,  providere,  metuere,  timere,  &c.,  Calicui)  to  consult^ 
look  out,  fear  (for  somebody). 
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2.  Est,  sunt,  &c.,  with  a  Dative,  ezpress  'having:*  *Suufl  cuique 
mos  Gsij  every  mie  has  his  own  custom^  Ter.  *  Sex  filii  nobis,  duao 
filiae  sunt,'  toe  have  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  L.  zlii.  34. 

3.  Facio,  fio  are  used  with  a  Dative:  'Quid  facies  huic?'  G. 
'Quid  mihi  futurum  est?'  G.  In  the  same  sense,  with  de  and 
Ablative:  Quid  d erne  fiet?  what  will  become  of  mel  Or  with  Abl. 
only:  Quid  me  fiet?     *Quid  te  futurumst?'     Ter. 

4.  The  Dative  of  a  Pronoun,  loosely  added,  and  expressing  general 
reference  to  a  person,  is  called  Dativus  Ethicus:  'Quid  mihi  Gelsus 
agit?'  how  does  my  Celsus  yet  on?  Ilor.  Epist,  i.  3.  15.  Quid  tibi 
vis  ?  what  do  you  want  ? 

6.  Such  is  the  Dative  with  the  Interjections  hem,  ecce :  Hem  Davum 
tibi,  see,  here^s  Davus :  Ecce  tibi  Antonius,  &c.  ' 

6.  Hei,  vae  take  a  Dative:  *Hei  misero  mihi,'  alas  for  wretclicd 
me,  Ter.    Vae  victis,  woe  to  the  conquered,  L. 

7.  A  Eecipient  Dative,  instead  of  an  Ablative  of  the  Agent,  may  bo 
joined  to  Passive  Participles,  especially  to  Gerundives  ;  also  to  Parti- 
cipials  in  bilis:  *Formidatus  Othoni,'  dreaded  of  Otho,  luv.  Bella 
matribus  detestata/  wars  abhorred  of  mothers,  Hor.  *Proelia 
coniugibus  loquenda,'  battles  for  wives  to  talk  of,  Hor.  *  Non 
uUi  affabilis,'  Verg.  Poets  eztcnd  this  idiom  to  Personal  Passive 
Verbs :  '  Non  intellegor  ulli,*  Ov. 

(1)  To  such  predications  as  cui  (huic)  nomen  est,  quibus  (his)  nomen  Attract- 
datur,  damns,  &c.,  the  Name  itself  is  sometimes  joined  as  an  attracted  ed 
Dative:  'Volitans,  cui  nomen  asilo  Komanum  est,'  an  insect  whose  Dative. 
Roman  name  is  asilus,  Verg.  G.  iii.  147.     'In  campis,  quibus  nomen 
eratKaudiis,  decertavere,'  they  fought  in  plains  called  the  Haudian,  Veil. 

ii.  2.    But  a  Nominative  or  Genitive  of  the  Name  may  be  used :  *  Ei 
morbo  nomen  est  avaritia,'  G.     'Nomen  Mercuri  est  mihi,'  Plaut. 

(2)  Analogous  to  this  are  the  attractions:  '  hoc  mihi  volenti  est,' 
Sail.     *  Quibus  bellum  volentibus  erat,'  who  wished  for  war,  Tac. 

(3)  When  the  Subject  of  a  Copulative  Infinitive  (esse,  fieri,  &c.)  is  con- 
verted into  a  Dative  by  an  Impersonal  Verb  (licet,  necesse  est,  &c.)»  the 
Complement  generally  agrees  with  it :  'Mihi  non  licet  esse  neglegen  ti,* 
C.  Att.  i.  17.  But  it  may  be  constructed  as  Accusative :  Mihi  non  licet 
esse  negligentem  (with  reference  to  *me*  understood). 

Note. — The  Dative  of  Place  Whither  is  poetic :  •  It  clamor  caelo,'  a 
shout  reaches  the  sky,  Verg.  Ae.  v.  451. 

m.  The  Dative  of  the  Purpose  is  usually  found  with  a  Second  Dativus 
Dative  of  the  Recipient :  odio  esse  alteri,  to  be  an  object  of  hate  to  Pro- 
another ;  vitio  vertere  alteri,  to  impute  as  a  fault  to  another :  so  com-  P^^*** 
modo,  dedecori,  delectationi,  emoluniento,  honori,  voluptati,  &c.,  esse 
aiicui,  crimini  dare  alteri ;  auxilio,  subsidio  venire  alteri.    But  a  second 
Dative    is    not   always  used:    habere    aliquem  contemptui,    deristu, 
ludibrio ;   habere  rempublicam  quaestui ;    ponere  (opponere)  aliquid 
pignori,  to  pawn,  mortgage ;  canere  receptui,  to  sound  a  retreat.    Akin 
to  this  construction  is  that  of  the  Dative  Gerund  and  Gerundive : 
solvendo  esse,  to  be  solvent ;  tresviri  reipublicae  constituendae. 

Note. — The  saying  *  Cui  bono  fuit  ?  whose  interest  was  it  ? '  deserves 
special  notice,  because  it  is  often  erroneously  cited  in  a  different  sense. 
See  C.  p.  Mil,  12  ;  Phil.  ii.  14. 

Q 
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Exam-        Examples  of  tlie  Dative  Case. 

pl^of        I.  <Zenoni  placuit,  bonum  esse  solum,  quod  honestum  esset/  C. 

Dative,  y.  2).  V.  11.  *  Omnibus  bonis  expedit  salvam  esse  rempublicam/ 
C.  PAe7.  xiii.  8.  *Non  vacat  exiguis  rebus  adesse  lovi,'  Ov. 
TV.  ii.  216.  *  Cicero  meus  salutem  tibi  dicit,'  C.  Att.  v.  9.  *  Diem 
mihi  dixerat,  multam  irrogarat/  0.  p.  MU.  37.  '  Qui  sibi  semitam 
non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstraut  yiam/  Enn.  ap.  C.  Biv,  i.  58. 
*Anguis  SuUae  apparuit  immolanti/  C.  Div,  ii.  30.  'Tironem 
Dolabellae  obviam  misi/  C.  Att.  xii.  5.  *Dionysius  nobis 
praesto  fuit/  CAtt.iY.  12.  *Pompeio  et  Senatui  pacis  auctor 
fui,' C.  ^^^.  ix.  11.  *  Quantum  consuetudini  famaeque  dandum 
sit,  id  curent  vivi,'  C.  T.  I),  i.  45.  *Is  denique  honos  mihi  videri 
Bolet,  qui  non  propter  spem  futuri  benefieii,  sed  propter  magna  merita 
Claris  viris  defertur  et  datur,'  C.  Fam,  x.  10.  *Iam  non  ago  tibi 
gratias;  cui  enim  re  vix  referre  possum,  huic  verbis  non  patitur 
res  satisfieri,'  C.  ad  Brut.  ii.  1.  *Attici  neptem  Caesar  Tiberio 
Claudio  Neroni  privigno  suo  despondit,'  Nep.  ^rt.  19.  'Disso- 
ciatis  animis  cirium,  alii  Sullanis,  alii  Cinnanis  partibus  favebant,' 
N.  Att,  2.  *  Omnino  irasci  amicis  non  temere  soleo,  ne  si  merentur 
quidem,'  C.  Phil.  viii.  5.  *Tirones  iureiurando  accepto  nihil  iis  noci- 
turos  hostes  se  Otacilio  dediderunt,*  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  28.  'ludicis 
est  innocentiae  subvenire/  Q.  p.  Clu.  1.  *Antiochus  si  parere 
Yoluisset  consiliis  Hannibalis,  propius  Tiberi  quam  Thermopjrlis 
do  summa  imperi  dimicasset,'  Nep.  Hann.  8.  'Imperat  aut  servit 
coUecta  pecunia  cuique,'  Hor.  £^^.  i.  10.  47.  'Cur  succumbis 
cedisque  fortunae?'  C.  7!  2>.  iii.  17.  'Non  Caesari  solum,  sed 
etiam  amicis  eius  omnibus  pro  Ligario  exsule  Cicero  supplicavit/ 
C.  ^am.  vi.  14.  *Cui  G-ellius  benedixit  unquambono?'  C.j?.  8ext, 
52.  '  Tu  verbis  solves  nunquam  quod  mi  re  malef  eceris,'  Ter.  Ad, 
ii.  1. 10.  '  Pelopidas  omnibus  periculis  adfuit,'  Nep.  Bd.  4.  '  Erat 
nupta  soror  Attici  Q.  Tullio  Ciceroni,'  Nep.  Att.  5.  '  Venus  nupsit 
Vulcano;  Astarten  Adonidi  nupsisse  proditum  est,*  C  N,  D, 
iii.  23.  'Natura  sensibus  rationem  adiunxit,'  C.  Fin.  iv.  14. 
'Prometheus  affixus  Caucaso  traditur,*  C.  T.  2>.  v.  3.  'Brutus 
collegae  suo  imperium  abrogavit,'  C.  Br,  14.  'Sthenius  est  is, 
qui  nobis  assidet/  C.  Verr,\\,  34.  'Tuscus  ager  Bomano  adiacet,' 
L.  ii.  49.  'Leges  omnium  salutem  singulorum  saluti  anteponunt, 
C.  2^n.  iii.  19.  '  Natura  hominis  peciidibus  reliquisque  beluis 
antecedit,'  0.  Off.  i.  30.  'Dionysius  aureum  lovi  Olympio  de- 
traxit  amiculum,  eique  laneum  pallium  iniecit,  cum  id  esse  ad 
omne  anni  tempus  diceret,'  C.  N.  B.  iii.  34.  '  Est  viri  et  ducis,  non 
deesse  fortunae  praebenti  se,  et  oblata  casu  flectere  ad  consilium,' 
L.  xxviii.  44.  'Multum  mali  unicuique  nostrum  inferre  potest  vis 
tribunida,'  C.  p.  Clu.  36.  '  Thebanorum  g  e  n  t i  plus  i  n  e  s  t  virium  quam 
ingeni,*  Nep.  ^.  6.  'Praetor  interdixit  de  vi  hominibus  ar- 
matis,'  Q.p.  Caec,  8.  '  Hortensius  veritus  est  ne  Fufius  tribunus  plebis  ei 
.legi  intercederet,  quae  ex  senatus  consulto  ferebatur,'  C.  Att.  i.  16. 
' Ut  Thucyd idis  concisis  sententiis  officit* Theopompus  elatione 
atque  altitudine  orationis  suae,  quod  idem  Lysiae  Demosthenes,  sic 
Catonis  luminibus  obstruxit  posteriorum  quasi  exaggerata  altius 
oratio,'  C.  Br.  17.  'Hannibal  Alexandro  Magno  non  post- 
ponendus  est,'   lust.  xxx.  4.     'Certis  rebus   certa  signa  praecur- 
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runV  G.  IHv.  i.  52.  'Dens  an i mum,  ut  dominum  atque  imperantem, 
oboedienti  praefecit  corpori/  C.  Univ,  7.  'Vulgus  in  paTore  alienum 
consilium  suo  praefert,'  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  20.  *Reclamitat  parricidi  sus- 
pitionibus  ipsa  natura/  C,  p,  8.  Hose.  22,  'Empedocles  animum 
esse  censet  cordi  sufifusum  sanguinem/  C.  T,  D,  i.  9.  'Nihil  semper 
floret:  aetas  succedit  aetati/  C,  Phil,  ni,  16.  'Nunquam  Atticuff 
potent!  adulatus  est  Antonio/  N.  Att,  8.  'Non  ita  adulatus 
sum  fortunam  alterius,  ut  me  meae  paeniteret/  C.  Div,  ii.  2.  'Lie- 
tores  praetoribus  anteeuntcumfascibusduobus/  C.  d,  L.  AgrAi.  34. 
'Te  semper  anteit  torva  Necessitas,'  Hor.  C.  i.  3d.  17.  'lis  aemu- 
lamur,  qui  ea  habent  quae  uos  habere  cupimus/  C.  T.  D,  i.  19.  '  Quod 
me  Agamemnonem  aemulari  putas,  fallens/  Nep.  J^.  6.  'Ciii 
nullum  probrum  die  ere  poterat,  eius  obtrectare  laudes  voluit/ L. 
zlv.  37.  '  Non  id  laboro,  ut,  si  qui  mihi  obtrectent,  a  te  refutentur/ 
Q.FamAn,  11.  'Mihi  ausculta;  vide  ne  tibi  desis/  C.p.  8.  Rosa, 
36.  'Homines  auscultant  erimina/  "Phxit.  Psevd,  i.  5.  12.  'In 
Pormiano  tibi  praestolor/  C.  Att.  ii.  15.  '  Curionis  ad  re  n  turn  L. 
Caesar  filius  ad  Clupeam  praestolabatur/  Gaes.  B.  C.  ii.  23.  ' Aucta 
fama cladis ingens terror Fatres  invasit, dictatoremque dici placebat,' 
L.  ix.  38.  '  In  Galliam  Antonius  inrasit,  in  Asiam  Dolabella/  C. 
Phil.  zi.  2.  'Equidem  ut  veni  ad  urbem,  miras  invaserat  furor  non 
solum  improbis  sed  etiam  his  qui boni habentur  ut  pugnare  euperent/ 
C.  Fam,  xvi.  12.  'Est  mihi  magnae  curae,  ut  ita  erudiatur  LueuUus, 
utpatri  respondeat,'  G.  Fin.  iii. 2.  'Bespondebisne  ad  haec?' 
CPhU.ii.  43.  'Si  inest  in  oratione  mixta  modestiae  gravitas, 
nihil  admirabilius  fieri  potest,*  G.  Off*  ii.  14.  'Inerant  lunaria  fronti 
cornua,'  Ov.  M.  ix.  687.  '  Garitati  ipsius  soli  longo  tempore  assues- 
citur/  L.  ii.  1.  '  Assuetae  sanguine  et  praeda  aves/  Flor.  i.  1. 
'In  omnia  familiaria  iuraassuetus/L.  xxiv.  5.  '  Natura  yi  rationis 
hominem  conciliat  homini/  G.  QffA.  4.  'Batio  et  oratio  conciliat 
inter  se  homines/  G.  Off  A.  16.  'jl^mius  equi  fortis  et  yietoris  senec- 
tuti  eomparat  suam,'  G.  Cat.  M.  6.  'Quaeso,  pontifices,  et  hominem 
cum  homine,  et  tempus  cum  tempore,  et  rem  cum  re  eomparat e/ 
G.  p.  Dom.  50.  '  Longe  mea  discrepat  istiset  vox  et  ratio/  Hor.  8. 
i.  6.  92.  'Id  atuis  litteris  discrepabat/  G.  Att.  ii.  1.  'Duae  leges 
inter  se  discrepant/  G.  d.  Inv.  2.  '  Gonexum  sit  principium 
consequenti  orationi/  G.  d.  Or.  ii.  80.  '  Amicitia  cum  voluptate 
conectitur/  C  Fin.  i.  20.  '  Mamertini  honorem  debitum  detrax- 
erunt  non  homini,  sed  ordini/  G.  Vetr.  iv.  11.  'Sacerdotem  ab 
ipsis  avis  detraxisti/  G.  d.  Har.  13.-  'Hie  non  cessatde  nobis 
detrahere/  G.  Att.  xi.  11.  '  Orationi  adspergentur  etiam  sales, 
qui  in  dicendo  nimium  quantum  valent,'  G.  Or.  26.  '  Pythagoras  ne 
Apollini  quidem  Delio  hostiam  immolare  voluit,  ne  aram  san- 
guine adspergeret/  G.  N,  B.  36.  '  Dionysius  fossam  latam  cubicu- 
lari  lecto  circumdedit/  C.  T.  B.  v.  20.  'Deus  animum  circum- 
dedit  corpore/  G.  Univ,  6.  'Equites  Hannani  se  circumfudere/ 
L.  xxix.  34.  'Agesilaum  amici,  quod  mel  non  habebant,  cera  cir-* 
cumfuderunt/  Nep.  Ag,  3.  'Atticus  Athenienses  universos  fru- 
mento  donavit/  Nep.  !k^^.  2.  'Giceroni  populus  Romanus  aeter- 
nitatem  immortalitatemque  donavit/  Q.inPis.Z.  'In  dever- 
sorio  erant  ea  composita,  quibus  rex  te  munerare  constituerat/  G. 
p.  Beiot.  6,    'Di  earn  potestatem  dabunt,  ut  beneficium  benemerenti 

o2 
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muneres/  Flaut.  Capt.  r.  1.  15.  *Doctriiiis  aetas  puerilis  imper- 
tiri  debet,' Nep.  ^^^  1.  *Terentia  impertit  tibi  multam  salutem/ 
C.  Att  ii.  12.  'Stx)  expectans  si  qnid  mihi  imperent,'  Ter.  Eun. 
iii.  5.  46.  *  Gonon  ad  mare  missus  est,  ut  maritimis  civitatibus 
naves  longas  imperaret,'  Nep.  Aff.  4.  'Matronis  Medea  ^er- 
suasit  ne  sibi  vitio  verterent  quod  abesset  a  patria,'  0.  Fam.  Tii.  6. 
*Hoc  mihi  non  modo  confirmavit,  sed  etiam  persuasiV  0,  Att. 
xvi.  5.  'Nihil  £Eu:ile  persuadetur  invitis/  Qu.  iv.  3.  *  Cato  iis 
solis  non  invidebat,  quibus  nihil  ad  dignitatem  posset  accedere/ 
G.  Att  vii.  3.  'Aliorum  laudi  atque  gloriae  mazime  invideri  solet/ 
G.  d.  Or,  ii.  51.  '  Afiicae  solo  oleum  et  Tinum  natura  invidet/  PI. 
N,  H,  XV.  2.  *Invidet  igne  rogi  miseris/  Lucan.  vii.  798.  *  Manus 
extrema  non  accessit  operibus,'  G.  Br,  ZZ.  *Nondum  ad  rem- 
publicam  access!/  C,  p,  8,  Bosc.  1.  *  Dolor  accessit  bonis  viris: 
virtus  non  est  imminuta/  G.  Att.  i.  16.  *Ilumore  adventus  nostri 
Gassio  animus  accessit/  G.  Att,  v.  20.  'Accedam  in  plerisque 
Giceroni/  Q,u.  ix.  4.  2.  '  Athenienses  consuluerunt  ApoUinem 
Fythium,  quas  potissimum  religiones  tenerent/  G.  Leg.  ii.  16.  *Di 
consulunt  rebus  humanis,'  G.  JDiv,  i.  51.  'Prudentia  nunquam 
deficit  oratorem/  G.  ^r.  24.  'Quum  iam  amplius  horis  sex  con- 
tinenter.pugnaretur,  non  solum  vires,  sed  etiam  tela  nostris  deficie- 
bant/ Gaes.  ^.  6^.  iii.  5.  *  Indulge  valetudini  tuao,  cui  quidem  tu 
adhuc,  dum  mihi  doservis,  servisti  non  satis/  G.  Fam.  xvi.  18. 
'Indulsit  ornamenta  oonsularia  procuratoribus/  Suet.  Claud, 
24.  'Praestat  honestas  incolumitati/  G.  Inv,  ii.  58.  '  Athenien- 
sium  civitos  antiquitate,  humanitate,  doctrina  praestabat  omnes/ 
Nep.  Att.  Z,  *Ser.  Sulpicius  honorem  debitum  patri  praestitit/  G. 
Phil.  ix.  5.  *  Trebatium  obiurgavi,  quod  parum  valetudini  parceret, 
G.  Fam,  xi.  27.  'Precantur  ut  et  a  caedibus  et  ab  incendiis 
parceretur/  L.  xxv.  25.  *Libros  oratorios  in  manibus  habeo,  quos, 
ut  spero,  valde  tibi  probabo/  G.  Att.  iv.  14.  *  Epicurus  multis  se 
probavit/  G.  Fin.  ii.  25.  *  Atticae  meae  velim  me  ita  excuses, 
ut  omnem  culpam  in  te  transferas/  G.  ^^/.  xv.  28.  'Quod  te  mihi 
de  Sempronio  purgas,  accipio  excusationem,'  G.  Fam.  xii.  25. 
'Antonius  leges  civitati  per  vim  imposuit^*  G.  Phil.  vii.  6. 
*  Metellum  multi  filii  in  rogum  imposuerunt,*  G.  T.  D.  i,  35.  *  Im- 
posuistis  in  cervicibus  nostris  seiupiternum  dominum/  G.  X.  JD,  i. 
20.  *Non  recuso  quin,  si  cuiquam  Verres  ulla  in  re  unquam  tem- 
peraverit,  vos  quoque  ei  temperetis/ G.  Verr.u.6.  'Qnistolia 
fando  temperet  a  lac  rim  is?'  Verg.  Ae.  ii.  8.  *Nobilitas  Ser.  Sul- 
pieii  hominibus  litteratis  et  historicis  erat  notior,  populo  vero 
obscurior/  G.  p,  Mur.  7.  *  Voluptatibus  maximis  fastidium 
finitimum  est/  G.  d.  Or.  iii.  25.  '  Audivi  te  esse  Gaesari  familia- 
rem/ G.  Fam.  vii.  14.  '  Omnis  voluptas  honestati  est  contraria/ 
G.  Off.  iii.  33.  'Fidelissimi  ante  omnia  horn  in  i  sunt  canis  atque 
equus/  PI.  N,  H,  viii.  40.  'Nee  fertilis  ilia  iuvencis,  nee  pecori 
opportuna  seges  nee  commoda  Baccho/ Verg.  G.  iv.  128.  'Ro- 
mulus mu^titudini  gratior  fiiit,  quam  Patribus;  longe  ante  alioR 
acceptissimus  militum  animis/  L.  i.  15.  'Ilia  expugnatio  fani 
antiquissimi  lunonis  Samiae,  quam  luctuosa  Samiis  fuit,  quam 
acerb  a  toti  AsiaeT  G.  Verr.  i.  19.  'Ea  virtus  est  praestantis 
»;.:   ^^i^g  ^gf  fructuosa  aliis,  ipsi  autem  laboriosa,  periculosa. 
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aut  certe  gratuita,*  C,  d.  Or,  ii.  8<i.  'SoUertia  pestifera  mult  is 
admodum  paucis  salutavis  est/  C.  N.  D,  iii.  27.  'Falemum  mihi 
semper idoneum  visum  est  deyersorio/  C.  Fam,  yi.  19.  'Verba 
innocenti  reperire  facile  est;  modum verborum  misero  tenerediffi- 
cile/  Curt.  vi.  10.  'Senatori  necessarium  est  nosse  rem  publi- 
cam/  C.  Leg,  iii.  18.  '  £paminonda8  Telut  cratulabundas  patriae 
exspiravi  t/  lust.  vi.  8.  *  Syracusani  nobisdictoaudientes  sunt,'  C. 
Verr.  v.  32.  '  Apud  Germanos  probrosum  est  superstitem  principi 
suo  ex  acie  recessisse/  Tac.  G^.  14.  '  Socrates  nee  patronum  quaesivit 
ad  iudicium  capitis  nee  iudicibus  supplex  fuit/  C.  T.I),  i.  29. 
*Ennio  aequalis  fuit  Livius,  qui  primus  fabulam  dedit/  C.  Br,  18. 
'Aequalis  temporum  illorum/C.  Div.i,20,  *  Vetilius  id  dicit 
quod  illi  causae  maxime  est  alienum,'  C.  p.  Caec,  9.  '  £a  scripsi  ad 
te  quae  non  aliena  esse  ducerem  a  dignitate/  G.  Fam,  iv.  7.  '  Alie- 
nam  dignitatis/  C.  Fin.  i.  4.  '  Nihil  est  a  me  commissum,  quod  esset 
alienum  nostra  amicitia/  G.  Fam,  xi.  27.  '  Omni  aetati  mors  est 
communis/  C  Cat.  M.  19.  'Haec  ita  iustitiae  propria  sunt  ut  sint 
virtutum  reliquarum  communia/  C.  Fin.  v.  23.  'Studium  con- 
servandi  hominis  commune  mihi  vobiscum  esse  debebit/  C.  p.  Bah, 
1.  ^Natus  abdomini  suo  non  laudi  atque  gloriae/  G.  in  Fia.  17. 
*Adlaudemct  addecusnati  sumus/ G.  i^/i.  v.  22.  *Thracibu8 
estferrum  ct  promptus  libertati  aut  ad  mortem  animus/ Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  46.  *T.  Manlius  perindulgens  est  in  patrem,  acerbo 
severus  in  filium/ G  Ojf.  iii.  31.  *Iugurtba  propior  montem 
pcdites  collocat/  Sail.  hig.  49.  *Treviri  proximi  Kheno  flumini 
sunt/ Caes.  J?.  G^.  iii.  11.  *Ubii  proximi  Khenum  incolunt/  Caes. 
B,  G,  I.  54.  'Summum  bonum  a  St^icis  dicitur,  convenienter 
naturae  vivere/  C.  Fin.  iii.  7.  '£x  quibusdam  stirpibus  et  herbis 
remedia  morbis  et  vulneribus  eligimus/  G.  N,  D.  ii.  64. 

II.  'Non  solum  nobis  divites  esse  volumus,  sed  liberis,  propin- 
quis, amicis, maximequereipublicae/C.  Off.m.  15.  'Sidomuspul- 
chra  est,  intellegimus  eam  do  minis  aedificatam  esse,  non  muribus/ 
C  in  Caecil,  3.  'Tibi  aras,  tibi  occas,  tibi  seris,  tibi  cidem  metis/ 
Flaut.  Merc.  1. 1.  71.  *  Caesar  reperiebat  f  avere  Dumnorigem  et  cupere 
Helvetiis  propter  affinitatem/  Caes.  B.  G,  i.  18.  *Tibi  favemus; 
tibi  optamus  eam  reiupublicam,  in  qua  tuorum  renovare  memoriam 
atque  augere  possis/  C.  Br,  97.  *  Pro  deum  fidem,  quid  vobis 
vultis?'  L.  iii.  67.  'Atheniensis  Clisthenes  lunoni  Samiae,  cum 
rebus  timeret  suis,  filiarum  dotes  credidit/  C.Leg,u.l6.  'Ger- 
mani  ab  parvulis  labori  ae  duritiae  student/  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  21. 
'Scabiem  pecori  et  iumentis  careto/ Cato,  J?,  i?.  5.  *Bene  milii, 
bene  vobis,  bene  omnibus  nobis  I'  Plant.  Pers.  v.  1.  20.  'Consulite 
vobis,  prospicite  patriae/  C.  in  Cat,  iv.  2.  *  Numa  virgines  Vestae 
legit,  Salios  item  Marti  6radivo/L.  i.  20.  'Improbo  et  stulto  et 
inertinemini  bene  e s s o  poUrst/ C.  Par.  2.  'Tibi  bene  ex  animo 
volo/  Ter.  Haut.  v.  2.-6.  'Multis  de  causis  ego  huic  causae  patronus 
oxstiti/  C.  p.  8.  Rose.  2.  'Semper  in  ciritate,  quibus  opes  nulla« 
sunt,  bonis  invident/  Sail.  Cat,  37.  'An  nescis  longas  re  gibus 
esse  mamis  ? '  Ov.  Her.  xvii.  166.  *  Filius  mens  si  quid  peccat,  mihi 
peccat/  Ter.  Ad.  i.  2.  35.  'Quid  mihi  L.  Pauli  nepos  quaerit,  quo 
modo  duo  soles  visi  sint?*  C./?cp.  i.  19.  '  Ecce  tibi,  qui  rex  populi 
Bomani  dominusque  omnium  gentium  esse  concupierit,  idque  perfecent ! ' 
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C.  Off.  iii.  21.  'Audita  est  Brenni,  reguli  Gallonmi,  intoleranda 
RomanisYoz;  Vae  victis  esse/ L.  y.  48.  *Gui  non  snnt  audita e 
Demosthenis  vigiliae  ? '  C.  T.  2>.  \y.  19.  '  Mihi  consilium  captum  iam 
diu  est/  C.  Fam,  v.  19.  'Ut  esse  possem  oiator,  magno  studio  mihi 
a  pueritia  est  elaboratum/  G.  in  CaecU.  12.  'Legendus  mihi 
saepius  est  Cato  Maior/  C.  Att.  xiy.  21.  'Eestat  Chremes  qui  mihi 
ezorandus  est>'  Ter.  An.  i.  1.  139.  *Hic  tibi  sit  potius  quam  tu 
mirabilis  illi,'  Hor.  Epist.  i.  6.  23.  *  Vix  audior  ulli,'  Ov.  Ep.  ex  P. 
iii.  9.  '  Dissimillimis  bestiolis  communiter  cibus  q u a e r i t u r/ C. i\r. i>. 
ii.  48.  *I>uo  sunt  Soscii,  quorum  alteri  Gapitoni  cognomen  est/  G. 
p.  8.  Rose.  6.  <  Attus  Glausus,  cui  postea  AppioGlaudiofuitBomae 
nomen,  ab  Begillo  magna  clientiumcomitatus  manu  Komam  transfiigit,* 
L.  ii.  16.  'lilis  timidiset  ignavis  licet  esse;  vobis  necesse 
est  fortibus  yiris  esse/ L.  xxi.  44.  'Medios  esse  (nos)  iam  non 
licebit/G.  ^«.  X.  8. 

III.  '  Vitam  rusticam  tu  probro  et  crimini  putas  esse?'  G.^.  S. 
Bosc.  17.  '  Otho  quidquid  epistularum  eiat,  ne  cui  periculoautnoxae 
apud  yictorem  forent,  concremayit/ Suet.  0th.  10.  *Spero  homines 
intellecturos,  quanto  sit  omnibus  odio  crudelitas,  et  quanto 
amori  probitas  et  dementia/  G.  Fam.  xy.  19.  '  Ampla domus  dedecori 
domino  saepe  fit,  si  est  in  ea  solitudo/ G.  Off.  i.  39.  'Vitio  mihi 
dant  quod  mortem  hominis  necessarii  grayiter  fero/  G.  Fam.  zi.  28. 
'  Pergite,  ut  facitis,  adolescentes,  atque  in  id  studium,  in  quo  estis, 
incumbite,  ut  etyobis  honori,  et  amicis  utilitati,  et  reipublicae 
emolumento  esse  possitis/  G.  d.  Or.  i.  8.  'Flaminius  consul  ante 
signum  Xovis  Statoris  sine  causa  repente  concidit,  nee  eam  rem  habuit 
religioni/  G.  Div.  i.  35.  *  Habere  quaestui  rempublicam  turpe  et 
nefarium  est/  G.  Off.  ii.  22.  *  Virtus  sola  neque  datur  dono  neque 
131     accipitur/  Sail.  lug.  86. 

mxe  Ab-     j^   •pjjg  Ablative  is  the  Modal  Case,  or  Case  of  Circum- 

Qas0.    stances  which  modify  the  predication  adverbially.    Besides  its 

proper  Ablative  functions  (taken  in  Greek  by  the  Genitive),  it 

comprises  those  of  the  Primitive  Instrumental  (partly  taken  in 

Greek  by  the  Dative)  and  most  functions  of  the  Locative  Case. 

Its  uses  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  the  following  order : 
Ab^°*  ^'  Instrumental    Ablative:    comprising    Cause;    Instrument; 

tive.  Agent;  Price;  Matter. 

II.  Locative  Ablative :  comprising  Respect  ^ ;  Difference ;  Manner ; 
Condition;   Quality;  Time  When;    Place  Where  and  by 
Which. 
III.  Ablative  Proper:   comprising   Place    Whence;    Separation ; 
Origin  ;  Thing  Compared. 

Inatru-       j.  Instrumental  Ablatiye. 

Abia-         A.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  answers  the  question  Owing  to  what? 
tive.       It  chiefly  limits  state;    and  is  therefore  joined  to  Verbs  Intransi- 

*  Respect,  Diffei^ce.  Manner.  Condition,  Quality,  Time,  may  be  considered 
Locative,  as  logically  limiting  the  position  of  that  which  they  modify.  In  many 
examples  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  Ablative  should  be  referred  to  Cause, 
Instrument,  Hatter,  or  Manner. 
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tive  or  Passive,  to  their  Participles,  and  to  Adjectives :  plecti  neffli- 
gentia ;  mori  senectute  ;  pallescere  culpa ;  impeditus  morbo  ;  palliaus 
ira;  ardens  amore ;  fessus  inedia  et  tiuctibus,  &c.  But  it  may  limit 
Transitive  Verbs,  especially  when  it  expresses  feeling  or  motive :  hac 
mente,  hoc  eonsilio,  laetitia,  odio,  &c.,  facere,  dicere,  aliquid,  &c. 
Observe  the  phrases:  causa, /or  the  sake  of:  quaestus  c&\XB&,/or  the 
sake  of  gam ;  but  mea,  tua,  &c.  causa ;  gratia,  for  the  sake  of;  turpitu- 
dinis  efiugiendae  gratia,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  disgrace;  ergo,  on 
account  of&B  virtutis  ergo ;  nomine,  in  the  name  of,  for  the  sake  of. 

Here  too  may  be  ranked  the  phrases  iussu,  iniussu,  monitu,  maodatu, 
permissu,  rogatu,  &c.,  ope,  opera,  beneficio,  dolo,  &c. 

Cause  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  Prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  per, 
prae :  ab  animi  levitate  ;  per  aetatem ;  multis  de  causis ;  prae  gaudio, 
&c.    See  P&EPosiTioNS. 

B.  The  Ablative  of  the  Instrument  answers  the  question  ^y  Instru- 
what  means  ?  and  limits  Verbs  Active  or  Passive,  and  their  Participles :  "'*®^*' 
pugnare  gladiis ;  defendere  se  comibus ;  lapide  ictus;  lacte  et  came 
vivere ;  veneno  exstingui,  &c.    The  Ablative  of  an  Abstract  Koun  may 

be  Instrumental :  forma  et  moribus  conciliare  aliquem. 

The  Preposition  cum  with  its  Case  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  a  Participle  with  Instrumental  Ablative  :  homines  cum  glaidiis  (C.) 
B  homines  gladiis  armati.    See  also  the  Prep.  ex. 

C.  The  Ablative  of  the  Personal  A^ent  with  the  Preposition  Agent, 
ab,  ^,  answering  the  question.  By  whom  ?  is  joined  to  Verbs  Passive  or 
Quasi-passive  and  their  Participles :  mundus  a  Deo  administratur ;  ab 
hoste  venire ;  ab  improbis  expulsus,  &c. 

The  Preposition  per  is  used  to  express  both  Instrument  and  Agent : 
per  dolum,  per  insidias  capi ;  per  bonos  restitui,  &c. 

When  a  Sentence  with  Nearer  Object  is  changed  into  Passive  Con- 
struction, its  Nominative,  if  a  Personal  Agent,  becomes  Ablative  with 
ab :  thus,  Deus  mundum  creavit  becomes  a  Deo  mimdus  creatus  est : 
but  if  an  Instrument,  it  becomes  Ablative  without  Preposition :  thus, 
praemia  pueros  ornant  becomes  praemiis  pueri  omantur. 

Abstract  terms,  though  in  general  Instrumentally  used  in  the 
Ablative,  are  sometimes  treated  as  Agents  :  'Piget  dicere  ut  vobis  animus 
ab  ignavia  atque  socordia  corruptus  sit,'  it  is  sad  to  state  how  your 
mind  has  been  corrupted  by  idleness  and  sloth.  Sail.  lug,  31. 

D.  The  Ablative  of  Price  answers  the  questions  For  how  mi(ch ?  IMce, 
At  w?iat  cost  ?  and  accompanies  Verbs  of  purchase,  sale,  barter,  hiring, 
letting,  bidding,  costing,  &c.,  or  any  other  with  which  Cost  or  Value  can 

be  connected :  as,  emere  and  its  compounds,  mercari,  opsonari,  vendere, 
venumdare,  venire ;  conducere,  locare,  collocare ;  licere,  liceri,  licitari, 
&c.,  constare,  stare,  valere,  esse.  Sec,  aestimare,  &c. :  also  Adjectives 
implying  cost,  deamess,  cheapness:  as,  venalis,  vendibilis,  parabilis, 
cams,  vilis,  &c.  Eme):e,  &c.,  venalis  esse,  &c.,  pretio,  grand!  pecunin, 
centum  nummis,  viginti  denariis,  centum  millibus,  mille  drachmis 
(minis,  talentis),  &c. 

a.  The  following  Ablatives  of  Cost  are  used  with  such  words,  the  Noun 
preti»  being  understood:  magno,  parvo,  mini  mo,  paululo,  plurimo, 
nimio,  dimidio,  duplo,  vili,  &c.  Tanto,  quanto  may  be  used ;  but  Price 
is  more  usually  expressed  by  their  Genitives  tanti,  quanti,  also  by  the 
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Genitives  pluris,  minoris,  maximi,  which  Adjectives  are  not  used  in  the 
Ablative  of  Price  -without  pretio. 

(a)  Valuation  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Genitives  magni,  parvi,  &c. 
(pretii),  and  others.    See  Genitive. 

(6)  The  Verbs  mutare,  commutare,  permutare,  vertere  (to  exchange), 
take  either  an  Accusative  of  the  thing  parted  with,  and  an  Ablative 
of  the  thing  taken :  mutare  pacem  bello,  to  exchange  peace  for  war, 
i.e.  to  go  to  war;  or  (especially  in  poetry)  an  Accusative  of  the 
thing  taken,  and  an  Ablative  of  the  thing  parted  with :  permutare 
otio  divitias,  to  take  wealth  in  exchange  for  ease. 

Matter.  E.  The  Ablative  of  Matter  answers  the  questions  Wherctvith? 
(in  a  material  sense ;)  Whereof?  It  accompanies  a  great  number  of 
Verbs  and  Ac^ectives :  as, 

(l)-(6)  Transitive  Verbs  of  sacrificing',  facere,  immolare,  litare, 
libare,  &c. :  victima,  hostia,  agno,&c. ;  vino,  lacte,  &c,:—cidoming, 
enduing,  arming,  &c. :  omare,  induere,  armare,  &c. :  veste,  corona, 
ense,  &c. : — dignifyina,  afflictitig,  punishing,  &c. ;  especially  afficere, 
mactare :  beneficio,  honore,  iniuria,  poena,  &c. :  afficere  admira- 
tione ;  affici  morbo : — nourishing,  supporting,  delighting,  &c. :  aleje, 
pascere,  iuvare,  delectare,  oblectare,  &c. :  opibus,  sermonibus,  &c. : — 
fashioning,  instructing,  furnishing,  &c. :  formare,  informare,  insti- 
tuere,  munire,  &c. :  doctrina,  bonis  artibus,  subsidiis,&c.: — binding: 
obligare,  devincire,  obstringere,  tenere,  &c. 

(7)  Intransitive  Verbs  of  consisting,  being  Tnade ;  being  accustomed  ; 
depending;  being  strong,  being  distressed;  flourishing,  languishing; 
rejoicing,  boasting,  grieving:  relying,  distrusting;  &c. :  constaro, 
conflari,  contineri,  fieri ;  suescere,  assuescere ;  pendere ;  poUere, 
valere,  vigere,  lascivire,  laborare ;  florere,  languescere ;  gaudere, 
laetari,  exsultare,  triumphare,  gloriari;  dolere,  maerere;  fidere, 
confidore,  niti ;  (macte  esto) ;  diffidere,  &c. 

(a)  Constare  also  takes  ex :  omnis  ex  re  atque  verbis  constat 
oratio,  all  speech  consists  of  matter  and  words,  C.  d.  Or,  iii.  6. 

(8)  Adjectives  and  Participles  in  meaning  akin  to  some  of  these 
Verbs :  compositus,  confiatus,  concretus,  factus ;  praeditus  {endued), 
beatus,  felix,  contentus,  fretus  {relying) ;  laetus,  superbus ;  fisus, 
diffisus,  coniunctus,  assuetus,  assuefactus,  insuetus,  &c.  The  last 
six  also  take  a  Dative. 

(9)  Dignus  {worthy),  indignus  {unworthy) :  rarely  found  with  Geni- 
tive. They  are  applied  either  to  person  or  to  thing ;  vir  dignus  est 
laude :  vox  indigna  est  responsione.  Dignari,  to  deem  worthy,  or 
to  be  deemed  worthy  (honore,  &c.),  is  always  used  passively  by 
Cicero,  by  poets  and  later  prose  writers  in  each  sense. 

(10)  Opus  est,  there  is  need,  opus  habere,  to  have  need  (consilio,  pru- 
dentia,  duce,  &c.),  generally  used  with  Ablative,  or  with  Genitive 
by  poets.  Opus  may  also  stand  as  Complement :  Dux  nobis  et 
auctor  opus  est,  we  need  a  leader  and  adviser,  C.  Fam.  ii.  G. 

(a)  Usus  est,  there  is  occasion,  is  sometimes  found:  'Nuncviribus 
usus,*  now  there  is  occasion  for  strength,  Yerg.  Ae.  viii.  441. 

(b)  Opus  is  constructed  with  Passive  Participial  words :«*Ita 
dictu  opus  est,'  so  must  ue  needs  say,  Ter.  Haut.  v.  1.  68. 
*Priusquam  incipias,  consulto   opus  est/  ere  you  begin,  there 
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u  nud  4  conttitaiumt  Sail.  Cat,  1«    'Opiic  foit  Hirtio  eon* 
T«DtV  /:A«np  flBHW   oeauum  for   am  vUennem  with  Hiriias,  C« 

(11;  Hk  VeriM  fnDgi,  to  perfcTM^/ml/U,  with  its  eomponnds  defimgiy 
perfbogi;  Ihii,  to  e»f^f  vith  perfnii;  vti,  to  fue,  with  abati; 
reset,  io/etd  an,  eat ;  potiri,  to  ae^mre,  gain  ftmeatitm  of.  Tha 
AUatnre  with  thine  Vcttps  (which  is  prop»iT  instmiiieDtal;  is  eon- 
stined  like  an  Objeet.  Thi^  were  cffigioallj  Beflexire,  sod  are 
•osnietiiiies  used  with  Aeeosatires:  heneeth^ictaiBtbeGeniiidire: 
*  Vita  data  est  nteodsy' AlLin.   'SpespotiiuidorninieastioniiD/Cacs. 

(a)  Ut0r  is  foasdin  the  sense  of  pottemtpg'.  'YaletndiDa  vtor 
ncm  bcpoa,'  /  haw  fow  healik,  C,  Faau  jut,  S.  Also  tf  baag 
intimate  wUkz  'Utebatnr  intiiiio  Q.  Horteasio/  ir  ««#  imt^ 
ma*j(  wUh  HarUntims^  X«  Att.  r,  4^ 

(S>)  Potior  also  takes  a  Geoitira :  sometimes  an  Aeeaaatire^ 

(12)  TrsBsitire  Verbs  of  endomng,  eariehixtg^  f'Oii'ff  fMenammg^ 
loading.  Bating,  iu^  depriving,  deapailing,  emftymg,  elriffimg, 
rdeammg,  ke^  donare,  mmieiafa*  dotare«  ditaie,  loea^etan^  opo- 
leotaie,  OMoplercv  e%plera,  impleie,  opplere,  r^lere,  angeie^  enmn- 
lare,  oneranr,  laiciie,  con£»ciie,  jtfmin,  mtiare,  etsatiawy 
saUuaie»  ezaatimre,  &e^  dtMitiaae,  Usadeut,  piirare,  Ofban^ 
indmopt,  sp«diaf«,  despir^iare,  raeoaie,  DodaR',  ]aiare«  exoiieiaie» 
lazare,  Uboaetr,  solreie,  ezsolTcte»  aoi^edire,  eabaaiiiev  emmi|ge»p« 
caoiefe,  &v.  (re  aliqna  aliqivm), 

Intnositire  Verbs  of  a^^umiiMg,  ooerfmnng^  &e^  wanting,  being  vM^ 
being  daditnte,  &c :  abondafe,  flgei^,  afllnrre,  dfannfliienv  diflo' 
ere,  e%sdtemt,  cxniidarav  fcdaodaie,  manarp,  stillaie,  ^tatsn^ 
weatartf,  kc^  isuen,  cgere,  iodignw*  racan  (re  aliqoa). 

Verbs  of  tiiis  claas  often  take  a  Gensttre  in  poetij;  and  egete,  indi' 
ginv,  pfcfcr  a  Gemtire  in  piose  also. 

Someanibllowfd  lijtha  Pieposition  ab ;  lerate,  ]ibeiaie«ra<afe  (a  re). 

(13;  Adjcctircs  of  abandonee  and  coa^:  abondans,  beatns,  eoinpoSy 
dircs«  lelix,  faax,  ifttHis,  feeandn^,  fetus,  Ireqoeiis,  grmn,  om- 
dm,  laetos,  laigos,  lomples,  nimius,  oonstns,  opalentns,  pMnas, 
nCntas,  satar,  tnmi^'Jns,  nber,  &e^  ca«siis,  e^nras,  expieis,  ini- 
nnmis,  inaois,  inops,  liber,  maneus,  nadns,  arimn,  panper,  poms, 
solatas,  eteiilis,  tmaens,  Taenns,  ridons,  tsc  linny  of  these 
maw  take  a  Genitira :  as,  compos,  plenns,  featadnn ;  expere.  inops, 
and  some  others;  espedalljrin  poetrj.  Some  maj take  tne  Pr^j*i' 
tionab:  as  immnms,  liber,  pnrns,  solntuf^  Taeaas;  lor  tha  ease 
after  such  words  maj  with^nt  improprietjba  legended  an  a  trna 
Ablattra  of  SepaiatioD*    Set  vL  B, 

IL  Loesttra  Ablatira. 

A,  tkiit  Ablatira  of  Besp«>et  answers  the  question  Tn  regard 
of  wiat?  acd  is  j/jtned  to  anj  predicatioo,  cspceiallj  to  8abstantires 
sad  Adj<ctires,detiotiiig  that  partieolar  in  respect  of  which  tha  predica- 
tion is  made:  nomine  grammaticos^ re  basbams, ta  name  a  gram" 
marian,  la  faet  a  barbarian ;  chuidns  altaro  p  ede,  lame  efomsfoat ; 
Tirtnteatdoetrina  azeellere;  contremere  tota  mente  at  omni- 
bus artnbus:  haa  domo  Carthajginienses  sont*  Sc^  natn  maior^ 
dder  (nunor,  maxinnss,  minimoe) ;  jgiandis  natn,  &e: 

o  % 
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Differ-        ^.  The  Ablative  of  Difference  answers  the  question,  By  what 
^^^'       measure?  and  limits  Measurement  or  Comparison:  as,  'Sol  multis 

parti  bus  maior  est  quam  terra/  the  sun  is  Tnany  times  greater  than  the 

earth,  0.  N.  D.  ii.  36. 

a.  It  includes  the  Ablative  of  Space  and  Distance:  as,  Trium 
mi  Ilium  spatio  (or  tribus  millibus  passuum)  distare  ah,  &c.,  to  be 
three  miles  off,  &c.  Ab  may  be  used  with  this  Ablative  of  Distance : 
as,  'Naves  ab  millibus  passuum  octo  vento  tenebantur,'  the  ships 
were  kept  by  a  wind  eight  miles  off,  Caes.  B.  Cr,  iv.  22. 

b.  The  following  Ablatives  especially  are  used  with  Comparative 
words  : — hoc,  eo,  quo,  tanto,  quanto,  sdiquanto,  multo,  paulo,  dimidio 
nihilo,  nimio,  altero,  &c.  Eo  gravior  dolor  quo  culpa  maior,  the 
pain  is  heavier  in  proportion  as  thefatdt  is  greater.  So  multo  optimus, 
multo  praestare,  multo  malle,  &c.,  multo  ante  (post) ;  paulo  ante 
(post) ;  tanto  ante  (post),  &c.     Also  multo  aliter,  secus,  &c. 

Marnier.  (j^  ^he  Ablative  of  Manner  answers  the  question  Bowl  and 
is  used  extensively  with  any  predication. 

It  is  eminently  adverbial,  appearing  in  many  phrases  as  a  single  word : 
ordine,  ratione,  via  et  ratione  [systematically),  dolo,  fraude,  vi,  iure, 
iniuria,  vitio  (faultily),  equo  {on  horseback),  pedibus  {on  foot),  &c. 
(The  Preposition  per  might  be  used  with  some  of  these  words  in  the 
same  sense:  as,  per  dolum,  per  vim.)  In  some  instances  an  un- 
qualified Ablative  may  be  used  with  or  without  cum :  damore  or  cum 
clamore ;  silcntio  or  cum  silentio.  But  cum  is  generally  used  with  an 
unqualified  Ablative  of  Manner :  cum  dolore,  cum  gaudio,  cum  fide,  cum 
cui-a,  cnm  labore. 

Certain  Ablatives,  as  more,  modo,  ritu,  take  a  Genitive  if  they  have 
no  epithet,  as  more  Sophoclis  or  more  Sophocleo,  in  the  manner  of 
Sophocles;  Herculis  ritu,  in  the  fashion  of  Hircules,  Hor. 

With  an  Epithet  the  Ablative  of  Manner  often  stands  without  a  Pre- 
position, in  some  phrases  always :  as,  hoc  (eo)  modo,  nullo  modo,  nullo 
pacto,  nullo  ordine,  nullo  negotio,  &c.  But  in  many  instances  the  Pre- 
position seems  to  be  used  or  omitted  at  discretion :  magno  studio  or 
cum  magno  studio,  magno  gaudio  or  cum  magno  gaudio,  adesse  omnibus 
copiis  or  cum  omnibus  copiis,  &c.     Adverbs  of  Manner  appear  p.  177. 

Condi-         ])^  The  Ablative  of  Condition  answers  the  question.  On  what 
*°"'       terms  1  and  is  one  form  of  the  Ablativus  Modi :  as,  pace  tua,  by  your 
leave,  bona  tua  venia,  with  your  indulgence,  meo  iure,  by  my  own  right, 
mea  sententia,  in  my  opinion,  &c. 

Quality.  E^  The  Ablative  of  Quality  answws  the  question  Of  what  de- 
scription ?  It  always  has  an  Epithet  and  defines  a  Substantive,  to  which 
it  stands  either  as  an  Enthesis  or  as  a  Complement:  Murena,  vir 
mediocri  ingenio,  &c  or  Murena  mediocri  ingenio  fuit.  See 
Genitive  of  Quality. 

Time.  F,  The  Ablative  of  Time  answers  the  questions   When?    Within 

what  Time?  as,  hieme,  vere,  aestate,  primo  vere,  diluculo  (at  dawn), 
prima  luce,  hora  quarta,  tertia  vigilia,^  Kalendis  lanuariis,  anno  septimo, 

*  The  Bomans  dl-vldcd  the  day  (from  6  A.M.  to  6  p.m.)  into  12  hours,  of  which 
7  A.M.  was  the  first  (prima  hpra).  Noon  was  cailed  merldiee  or  eezta  hora.  The 
nigtit  (from  6  f.m.  to  Q  A.M.)  they  divided  into  four  watches  (vigiliae)  of  three  hours 
pach.  *  ' 
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&c.,  ceotum  annis,  biennio,  biduo,  paucis  diebus,  &c.  Becairing 
solemnities  may  express  time  when:  as,  ludis,  at  the gaTties ;  gladiatori- 
bus,  at  the  gladiators*  show ;  comitiis,  at  the  comitia ;  Liberalibiis,  at  the 
feast  of  LibeTf  &c.    See  Note,  p.  86. 

Earer  idioms  are,  sereno,  in  a  calm ;  austro,  in  a  south  wind,  &c. 

Interdiu,  noctu,  mane  (mani),  luci,  vesperi,  heri,  pridie,  postridie, 
crastini  die^  are  expressions  of  Time  representing  old  Locatives. 

(2)  The  Preposition  used  to  define  Time  when,  is  chiefly  de  {beginning 
from,  ere  the  close  of  during) ;  de  nocte,  de  multa  nocte  {long  before 
night  ended) ;  de  media  nocte,  de  die,  de  mense  Decembri.  In  is  used 
to  express  time  within  which :  and  often  when  the  Ablative  has  another 
Numeral,  Distributive  or  Quotientive,  connected  with  it:  'Sol  binas  in 
singulis  annis  reversiones  facit,'  the  sun  makes  two  turns  annuaHy, 
C.  N.  D.  ii.  40.  '  Quidam  oves  inanno  bis  tondent,'  some  shear  sheep 
twice  a  year,  Yarro.    See  also  the  Prepositions  intra,  sub. 

(3)  The  Pronouns  hie,  ille,  sometimes  emphatically  define  thfr 
Ablative  of  Time  within  which.  His  annis  quacbingentis,  within  these 
last  400  years;  hoc  triennio,  within  the  next  (or  la^t)  three  years ;  hoc 
bidiio,  within  the  next  (or  last)  two  days — the  Tense  aetermining 
whether  hie  refers  to  Puture  or  Past  Time. 

(4)  Post  is  also  used  in  answering  the  question,  How  soont  as, 
paucis  post  diebus  or  paucos  post  dies,  or  post  paucos  dies,  within  the 
next  few  days, 

(5)  How  long  ago  is  expressed  by  ante :  paucis  ante  diebus,  or  ^ucos 
ante  dies,  or  ante  paucos  dies.  Also  by  abhinc  with  Accusative  or 
Ablative  of  the  Time :  *  abhinc  triennium  (or  triennio)  hue  commi- 
gravit,'  she  came  here  three  years  ago,  Ter.  Jn,  i.  1. 

(6)  When  one  of  two  facts  is  to  be  represented  as  occurring  before 
or  after  the  other,  several  forms  of  expression  are  admissible  in  Latin, 
which  will  be  best  understood  from  exemplification. 

The  English,  I  saw  him  three  days  before  he  died,  may  be  rendered  by 
any  of  the  following  phrases : 

Vidi  eum  tribus  diebus  {or  triduo)  antequam  mortuus  est. 
Vidi  eum  tertio  die  antequam  mortuus  est. 
Vidi  eum  ante  tres  dies  (or  ante  triduum)  quam  mortuus  est. 
Yidi  eum  ante  tertium  diem  quam  mortuus  est. 

Pridie  quam  mortuus  est,  the  day  before  he  died  {  =ante  diem  quam). 

Likewise,  He  died  four  years  ajter  I  saw  him,  may  be  rendered  by  any 
of  the  following : 

Mortuus    est    quattuor    annis    {or   quadriennio)  postquam    eum 

videram. 
Mortuus  est  quarto  anno  postquam  eum  videram. 
Mortuus  est  quarto  anno  quam  eum  videram. 
Mortuus  est  post  quattuor  annos  {or  post  quadriennium)  quam  eum 

videram. 
Mortuus  est  post  quartum  annum  quam  eum  videram. 

So,  Postridie  quam  eum  videram,  the  day  after  I  saw  him  (spost  diem 
quam). 

We  find  also,  quum,  quo,  quibus,  for  postquam:  as,  Biduo  quo  (or 
^uum)  haec  gesta  sunt,  two  days  after  these  things  were  done,  Gaes. 
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On  the  uso  of  the  Ablatives  multo,  paulo,  &c.,  with  ante,  poet,  see 
Ablative  of  Diffebence.    Adverbs  of  Time  appear  p.  174. 

(7)  The  Accusative  of  Duration  shows  the  space  of  time  through 
which  an  action  extends;  the  Ablative,  that  within  which  it  is 
contained. 

Place  G^.  As  a  general  rule  Place    Where  is  expressed  with  in :  as,  *  In 

Where,  portu  navigo,'  /  am  sailing  in  harbour^  Sen.  In  is  omitted  in  certain 
phrases :  as,  loco,  multis  locis,  pluribus  locis,  &c. ;  hoc  libro,  alio  libro, 
&c. ;  terra,  mari ;  or  if  totns  is  used :  as,  tota  Asia,  throughout  Asia ; 
dextra  (parte),  on  the  right  hand ;  laeva,  sinistra,  on  the  left  hand  ;^ 
media  nrbe,  in  the  middle  of  the  city ;  medio  aedium,  in  the  middle  of 
the  house;  with  se  tenere,  continere:  as,  *Pompeius  se  op  pi  do  tenet,* 
Pompeius  keeps  in  the  town^  G.  Att.  ix.  11.  The  poets  are  more  free  in 
the  omission :  as,.'  Silvisque  ag risque  viisque  corpora  foeda  iacent,' 
ill  forests  and  fields  and  roads  lie  revolting  corpses,  Ov.  Met,  vii.  647. 
But  this  licence  needs  discrimination. 

(2)  When  a  work  is  quoted,  in  is  used :  as,  in  Iliade  Horaeri ;  in 
Andria  Terentii ;  in  Gorgia  Platonis ;  but  when  the  author  only  is 
cited,  apud :  as,  iipud  Homerum  ;  apud  Terentium ;  apud  Platonem. 

(3)  If  the  Place  is  a  town  or  small  island,  the  question  Where?  is 
answered  by  a  Case  in  -ae,  -I,  Singular,  -l».  Plural,  when  the  Noun  is 
of  Decl.  I.  or  II. :  as,  Romae,  at  Rome,  Cypri,  at  Cyprus,  Athenis,  at 
Athens,  Delphis,  at  Delphi ;  by  a  Case  in  -e  or  -i,  Singular,  -ibus, 
Plural,  when  the  Noun  is  of  Decl.  III. :  as,  Baby  lone,  at  Babylon, 
Neapoli,  at  Naples,  Gadibus,  at  Cadiz, 

(4)  The  Case  of  Place  in  -ae,  -I  is  taken  by  the  words  militia, 
bellum,  humus,  domus,  rus:  as,  militiae,  belli,  at  the  wars,  humi,  on  the 
ground,  domi,  at  home,  ruri  (or  rure),  in  the  country,  Terrae,  ofi  the 
earth,  is  used  by  poets :  •  Procubuit  terrae,'  Ov. 

(5)  That  the  Case  in  -ae,  -i  is  not  really  a  Genitive,  was  known  even 
to  the  ancient  grammarians,  who  call  it  an  Adverb.  But  as  it  ends  in 
1,  as  Bomai:=Bomae,  militiai^ militiae,  domi,  ruri,  &c.,  comparing  the 
older  forms  of  Place  in  Decl.  III.,  Anxuri,  Carthagini,  Lacedaemoni, 
Tiburi,  we  cannot  doubt  the  original  existence  of  a  Locative  Case  end- 
ing in  1  Sing,  s  Plur.,  in  Latin  as  in  Sanskrit.  Compare  die  septimi, 
Plant. ;  die  crastini,  Gell.  (so  die  pristini,  proximi) ;  heri  vesperi,  C. 
Some  refer  to  this  Case  the  apparent  Genitive  of  the  Part  Affected : 
animi  pendeo ;  maturus  aevi,  &c. 

(6)  A  Gentile  Adjective  is  sometimes  found  with  the  name  of  a  town 
locatively  constructed :  as,  '  Teani  Apuli,'  at  Teanum  of  Apulia,  C. 
'  Curibus  Sabinis,'  at  the  Sabine  Cures,  L.  Other  epithets  are  not  used, 
unless  rarely  in  poetry:  as,  'Doctas  iam  nunc  eat,  inquit,  Athenas,' 
let  him  forthwith  go  {says  one)  to  learned  Atluns,  Ov.  Her.  ii.  83. 

(7)  Apposition  to  a  town  without  Attribute  is  generally  constructed 
with  in :  as, '  In  urbe  Antiochia.'  But  when  an  Attribute  is  added,  the 
name  of  the  town  usually  precedes :  as, '  Antiochiae,  celebri  quondam 
et  copiosa  urbe,'  atAntioch,  a  once  populous  and  wealthy  city,  G.Arch.  3. 
•Neapoli  in  c.eleberrimo  oppido,'  at  Naples,  a  very  populous  town. 
So  'SyrAcusas  in  urbem  flor^ntissijnam/  to  Syracuse,  a  very 
flowrishing  city,  C. 
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(8)  Domi,  domum,  admit  the  epithets  mens,  tuuB,  suub,  aliennfl,  aleo 
a  G-enitive  of  the  Possessor:  as,  *  Nonne  mavis  sine  periculo  domi 
tuae  esse  quam  cum  periculo  alienae?'  woMyou  not  rathe/be  at  your 
own  house  mthout  peril  than  with  perU  at  another's  t  G.  Fam,  iv.  7. 
*Clodiu8  deprehensus  est  domi  Caesar  is/  Clodius  was  caught  at 
Caesar's  house,  C.AttA,  12.  *  Alius  alium  domes  suas  inntant/ 
they  invite  each  other  to  their  houses,  Sail.  luy,  66. 

(0)  On  the  other  hand,  Prepositiois  are  much  used  with  names  of 
towns:  as,  In  Eplieso  est,  in  Kphesum  ahii;  'has  littcros  a 
Brundisio  dedit,*  C.  So  ad,  apud.  And  with  humus,  domus, 
rus:  as,  'Alcibiades  educatus  est  in  domo  Fericlis,'  Jlcibiades  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  Pericles,  Nep.  Ale.  2.  Usque  is  joined  to 
names  of  places  with  or  without  Prepositions :  as,  '  Ab  Aethiopia  est 
usque  haec,'  she  is  as  far  as  from  Ethiopia^  Ter.  'Usque  Ennam 
profecti  sunt,'  they  went  as  far  as  Enna,  C. 

H.  The  Boad  along  or  by  which  (Direction  of  Motion)  is  ex-  SjJJ,^^ 

Pressed  by  an  Ablative :  ire  Via  Sacra,  to  walk  on  the  Sacred  Road,  "°^^ 
[or.;  ingredi  urbem   porta    Esquilina,  to  entir  the  city  by  the 
Esquiline  gate,  L. 

HI.  Ablative  Proper, 

A,  Place  Whence,  if  a  town  or  small  island,  or  domus,  rus,  humus,  Flsoe 
militia,  is  expressed  by  an  Ablative  without  a  Preposition :   redire  Whence. 
Boma,  Athenis,  Epheso,  Delphis,  Tibure,  Gudibus,  militia,  domo,  rure, 
&c.,  to  return  from  Rome,  Athens,  &c.    But  Prepositions  (ab,  de,  ex) 
may  be  employed. 

(2)  The  Ablative  of  Place  Whence  is  used  in  dating  letters.  '  Lit- 
teras  dederam  Epheso  pridie,'  /  wrote  yesterday  from  Ephesus,  C.  '  Ego 
unas  Cspua  litteras  dedi,'  I  have  written  once  from  Capua,  C. 

(3)  A  person's  native  place  is  sometimes  expressed  by  this  Ablative  : 
Cn.  Magius  Cremona,  Gnaeiis  Magius  of  Cmruma,  Caes.  B,  C,  i.  24: 
but  more  usually  by  an  Adjective  (Cremonensis) ;  sometimes  byab: 
Tumus  Herdonius  ab  Aricia,  L.  i.  50. 

(4)  The  name  of  the  tribe  is  thus  appended  in  inscriptions  to  that  of 
a  Koman  citizen :  Ser.  Sulpicius  Q.  F.  Lemonia  Bufus,  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius  Rufus,  son  of  Quinttis,  of  the  Lemonian  tribe.  Adverbs  of  Place 
appear  §  70,  p.  172,  &c 

J9.  (1)  That  From  which  Separation  takes  place  is  expressed  by  the  Sepora. 
Ablative  after  many  Words  eitner  without  or  with  a  Pireposition.  *  The  **°°' 
usage  of  such  Words  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Some  either  omit 
or  take  Uie  Preposition  in  Prose :  as,  arcere,  cedere,  exsulare,  movere, 
pellere,  prohibere,  solvere,  summovere,  removere :  procul,  alienus,  &c 
Others  prefer  a  Preposition  (chiefly  ab)  io  prose,  but  may  omit  it 
in  poetry :  as,  alienare,  discedere,  disiungere,  dispellere,  distare,  divel- 
lere,  repellere,  secemere,  segregare,  separare,  &c.  Horace  writes '  alium 
sapiente  bonoqne,'  Epist.  i.  16.  20.    Bespecting  discrepo,  differo,  &c.,  see  , 

§  laa.  7. 

(2)  Verbs  compounded  with  ab,  de,  ex,  can  take  an  Ablative  by  i 

virtue  of  their  Preposition :  as,  Detrudit  naves  scopulo,  Verg.,  but  most  i 

of  them,  at  least  in  prose,  repeat  their  Preposition  or  add  another : 
cxcedere  ex  urbe,  a  Boma  abesse,  ex  equo  desilire,  a  loco  deicere. 
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Abstinere,  to  abstain,  varies  its  construction  thus:  abstinere  vino, 
&c.,  abstyiere  se  vino,  &c.,  abstinere  a  vino,  &c. 

Here  belong  the  Homan  legal  phrases,  Abdicare  se  magistratu,  to 
resign  office,  movere  senatu,  tribu,  &c.,  to  ejepel  from  the  senate,  the 
tribe,  &c.  (an  act  of  the  Censor).    Also  interdicere  aqua  et  igni. 

Supersedere,  to  dispense  with,  generally  takes  an  Ablative. 

Origin.  C.  (1)  The  Ablative  of  Origin  is  only  a  special  instance  of  the 
Ablative  of  Separation.  It  is  joined  to  Verbs  and  Participles  express- 
ing or  implying  descent,  origination,  &c.  Such  are  nasci,  oriri,  gigni, 
witii  their  compounds:  and  the  Participles  editus,  creatus,  cretus, 
genitus,  natus,  prognatus,  oriundus,  ortus,  satus  {bom,  sprung,  de- 
scended) ;  as,  nasci  familia  nobili ;  claris  maioribus  ortus ;  patre  geni- 
tus illustri ;  sate  sanguine  divum,  &c. 

(2)  The  usage  of  these  words  must  be  noted;  most  admitting  Pre- 
positions (ab,  de,  ex)  and  some  preferring  this  construction  even  in 
poetry:  Prisco  natus  ab  Inacho,  Hor.  C  ii.  3.  21.  Ilia  cum 
Lauso  de  Numitore  sati,  Ov.  F,  iv.  54.  £dita  de  magno  flumine 
nympha,  Ov.  Her,  v.  10. 

Thing         D,  (1)  To  the  idea  of  Origin  (or,  as  some  think,  to  that  of  Bespect) 
^^      maybe  referred  the  Ablative  of  the  Thing  Compared,  which  is 
^      '     attached  to  Comparative  Adjectives  or  Adverbs  in  place  of  quam  {than) 
with  the  Nominative  or  Accusative :  as, 

a.  *  Nihil  est  amabilius  virtute,*  nothing  is  more  amiable  than 
virtue,  C.  *Lacrima  nihil  citius  arescit,'  nothing  dries  sooner 
than  a  tear,  C.  Inv.  i.  55. 

b.  'Puto  mortem  dedecore  leviorem,*  I  think  death  easier  than 
disgrace. 

(2)  In  comparing  the  other  Cases  quam  must  be  used:  as,  *  Nulli 
fiebilior  quam  tibi,  Vergili,'  to  none  more  a  cause  of  weeping  than  to 
thee,  Vergilius,  Hor.  C.i.  24.  10.  *Flagiti  magis  nos  pudet  quam 
erroris,*  we  are  more  ashamed  of  the  crime  than  of  the  blunder,  C.  And, 
in  general,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity:  as,  'Segnius  homines  bona 
quam  mala  sentiimt,'  m£n  feel  goods  less  keenly  than  evils,  L.  xxx.  21. 
'Brutum  non  minus  amo  quam  tu,  paene  dixi  quam  te,'  IloveBrtUus 
not  less  than  thou,  I  had  almost  said,  than  thee,  C.  Att.  v.  20.  But  poets 
do  not  always  observe  this:  as,  *  Cur  olivum  sanguine  viperino 
cautius  vitat?'  Why  does  he  shun  oil  more  cautiously  than  viper's 
blood?  Hor.C7.i.8.d.  '  Ego  possideo  plus  Pallante  et  Liclnis,'Iuv. 
i.  108. 

(3)  If  the  Comparative  itself  is  in  the  Genitive  or  Dative,  quam  with 
a  clause  generally  follows :  as,  *  Haec  sunt  verba  Varronis  doctioris 
quam  fuit  Claudius,'  these  are  the  words  of  Varro,  a  more  learned 
man  than  Claudius  was,  Gell.  x.  1. 

(4)  The  Ablatives  aequo,  iusto,  dicto,  solito,  spe,  opinions,  necessario, 
follow  Comparatives :  as,  'Flagrantior  aequo  non  debet  dolor  esse 
viri,'  a  man's  grief  ought  not  to  be  more  violent  than  is  right,  luv.  xiii. 
11.  'Caesar  opinions  omnium  celerius  venturus  est,*  Caesar  will 
arrive  sooner  than  is  generally  expected,  C.  Fam,  xiv.  23. 

This  Ablative  elegantly  falls  out:  as,  'Liberius  vivcbat  (i.e.  iusto),' 
he  lived  too  freely,  Nep.  7%.  2.  So  res  graviores  (i.e.  soUto),  matters  of 
unusual  importa/nce. 
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(5)  Quam  is  elegantly  placed  between  two  ConiparatiTes :  as,  *  Tri- 
nmphus  Camilli  clarior  quam  gratior  fait,'  the  triumph  of  Camillut 
was  more  brilliant  them,  popular,  ll  v.  23. 

It  is  sometimes  omitted  after  the  Comparatives  plus,  amplins,  minns: 
as,  'Plus  quingentos  colaphos  infregit  mihi,'  he  ir^jHcted  on  me 
more  (than)^t;«  hundred  blows,  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  1.  46.  See  quam,  §  97 ;  also 
Prepositions  (pro). 

(6)  Inferior  takes  Abl.  or  Dat. :  as,  'Sapientia  omnia  inferiora 
virtute  ducit,'  wisdom  deems  all  things  inferior  to  virtue,  C.  T.  D, 
iv.  26.  'Padus  est  nulli  amnium  claritate  inferior,'  the  Po  is 
inferior  to  no  river  in  cleamesfi,  PI.  N,  H.  iii.  16. 

(7)  The  Prepositions  ante,  praeter,  supra,  prae,  serve  for  Comparison : 
as,  *  Pygmalion  scelere  ante  alios  immanior  omnes,'  Pygmalion 
more  monstrous  in  wickedness  than  (lit.  before)  all  others,  Verg.  Aen. 
i.  347.  'Crux  praeter  ceteras  altior,'  a  cross  higher  than  (lit. 
beyond)  the  rest^  Suet.  Galb.  9.  132 

I.  A.  'Darius  Hystaspis  filius  senectute  diem  obiit  supremum,'  N.  Kxam- 
Eum,  1.  'Lollius,  aetate  et  m  or  bo  impeditus,  ad  testimonium  dicen- P^?Jo' 
dum  venire  non  potuit,'  C.  Verr,  iiL  26.     '  Haec  Oraecia  iam  diu  suis  tiveT 
consiliis  perculsa  et  afflicta  est ;  ilia  vetus,  quae  quondam  opibus, 
imperio,  gloria  floruit,  hoc  uno  malo  concidit,  libertate  immo- 
derata  ac  licentia  contionum,'  C.  p.  Flacc.  7.   *  Noli  putare,  pigritia 
me  facere  quod  non  mea  manu  scribam,'  C.  Att.  zvi.  15.     *Explicavi 
sententiam  meam,  et  eo  quidem'  consilio,  tuum  indicium  ut  cogno" 
scerem,'  C.  Fin.  i.  21.     'Consul  dictatorem  comitiorum  causa  T.  Man- 
lium  Torquatum  ex  auctoritate  senatus  dixit,'  L.  vii.  26.     '  Has  familias 
honestatis  amplitudinisque  gratia  nomino,'  C.  p.  8.  Rose.  6.     *  Demos- 
thenes corona  aurea  donatus  est  virtuti s  ergo,' C.  0.  G.  Or.  7.    'Sena- 
tus supplicationes  consulum  nomine  decrevit,' L.  iii.  63.     'Yestra 
magis  hoc  causa  volebam  quam  mea,'  C.  d.  Or.  i.  85.    'Ad  eum 
ipsius  rogatu  accersituque  veneram,'  C.  Laei.  4. 

B.  C.  '  Cornibus  tauri,  apri  dentibus,  morsu  leones  se  tutantur,' 
C.  N.  D.  ii.  50.  '  Mari  supero  inferoque  Italia  insulae  modo  cin 
gitur,'  L.  V.  53.  'Antonius  patriae  igni  ferroque  minitatur,*  C. 
Phil.  xiii.  21.  '  Etesiarum  flatu  nimii  temperantur  calores,'  C.  N.  D. 
ii.  53.  '  Est  quiddam  quod  sua  vi  nos  allicit  ad  sese,  trahens  sua 
dignitate;  quod  genus  virtus,  scientia,  Veritas  est,'  C.  Inv.  ii.  52. 
'Haec  erant  a  me  cura  magis  et  diligentia  quam  facultate  et 
c  o  p  i  a  constituta,'  C.  Fam.  xv.  2.  '  Scipionis  consilio  atque  virtute 
Hannibal  in  Africam  redire  atque  ex  Italia decedere  coactus  est,'  C.  in  Cat, 
iv.  10.  'DeCaesaris  salute  ab  Aeduis  inibatur  consilium,'  Caes. 
B.  G.  vii.  9.  'Ulud  tibi  affirmo,  fore  ut  absens  a  multis,  cum  redieris 
ab  omnibus  collaudere,'  C.  Fam.  i.  7.  'Nisi  iam  factum  est  ali- 
quid  per  Flaccum,  fiet  a  me,'  C.  Fam.  iii.  11.  'Ingenium  placida 
mollimur  a b  arte,'  Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  545. 

D. 'Plinius  commentaries  suos  venderepoterat  quadringentis  mil- 
lib  u  s  nummum,'  PJin. Ep. iii. 5.  ' Dareus  milletalentis  percussorem 
Alexandri  emere  voluit,'  Curt.  iv.  1.  'Lycurgus  emi  singula  non 
pecunia  sed  compensatione  mercium  iussit,'  lust.  iii.  2.  'Aurea 
nunc  vere  sunt  saecula;  plurimus  auro  venit  honos,'  Prop.  iii.  12. 
'Vendidithic  auro  patriam,'  Verg.  Ae.y'i.  621.  'Mercatur  tree 
libros  nihilo  minore  pre tio  quam  quod  eratpetitum  pro  omnibus,' 
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Gell.  i.  19.  'Seiofl  in  caritate  annonae  assemodium  populo  dedit,' 
C.  Q^.  ii.  58.  'Vix  drachmis  opsonatum  est  decern/ Ter.  w4n. 
ii.  6.  *  Nulla  Lacedaemoni  tarn  est  nobilis  vidua,  quae  non  ad  scenam 
eat  mercede  conducta/  Nep.  Praef.  'Sextante  sal  et  Bomae  et 
pertotam  Italiam  erat/  L.  zxix.  37.  'Cum  esset  frumentum  see* 
tertiis  binis  aut  trinis,  quibusvis  locis  provinciae  duodenos  sester- 
tioB  exegisti/  C.  Verr.  ii.  3.  84.  'Scrupulum  valet  sestertiia 
yicenis/  Fl.  N.  H,  xxxiii.  3.  'Aristidis,  Thebani  pictoris,  unam 
tabulam  centum  talentis  rex  Attains  licitatus  est,'  PI.  N,  H,  vii. 
37.  'Multo  sanguine  ac  vulneribus  ea  Poenis  victoria  etetit,' L. 
xxiii.  30.  'Denis  in  diem  assibus  anima  et  corpus  aestimantur/ 
Tac.  Ann,  i.  17.  '  Notavit  aliquos,  quod  pecunias  levioribus  usnris 
mutuatas  graviori  foenore  coUocassent,'  Suet.  Ang»  33.  '  Triginta 
millibus  Coelius  habitat,'  C.  p.  Coel»7»  'Parvo  fames  constat, 
magno  fastidium,'  Sen.  Ep.  17.  '  £i  mandasti  negotium,  cui  expediret, 
illud  venire  quam  plurimo,'  C.  Fam.  vii.  2.  'Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et 
magno  mercentur  Atridae,'  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  104.  '  Non  potost  parvo 
res  magna  con  stare,' Sen.  Ep,  19.  '  Ambulatiuncula  dimidio  pluris 
cons  tab  it,'  C.  Att  xiii.  29.  '  Ego  quaero,  cur  civis  optimi  bona  tan- 
tulo  venierint,'  C.  p,  8.  i?.  45.  'Quanti  emi  potest?  Minimo/ 
Plant.  'Istuc  verbum  vile  est  vi gin ti  minis,'  Plant  Most.  i.  3. 139. 
'Clodii  insula  venalis  est  decem  millibus,'  C.p.  Cod,  7.  'Quod 
non  opus  est  asse  carum  est,' Sen.  ^x  94.  '  Nefas  duco  victrice 
patria  victam  mutare,'  L.  v.  30.  'Tellus  Chaoniam  pingui  glan- 
dem  mutavit  arista,'  Verg.  G,i.  18.  '  Tauro  mutatus  membra 
rebello,'  Ov.  M.  ix.  81.  '  Fortuna  praesens  superbos  vert  ere  funeri- 
bus  triumphos,'  Hor.  Od,  i.  35.  4. 

E.  'Cum  faciam  vitula  pro  frugibus,  ipse  venito,*  V.  JB.  iii.  77. 
'Germani  Mercurium  colunt,  cui  certis  diebus  humanis  quoque  hos- 
tiis  litare  fas  habent,' Tac.  ^.9.  'Bomuhim  lacte,  non  vino  li« 
basse,  indicio  sunt  sacra  ab  eo  instituta,'  Fl.  N.  H.  xiv.  12.  *Hoc 
etiam  maiore  es  malo  mactandus,  quod  non  solum  facto  tuo,  sed 
etiam  exemplo  rempublicam  vulnerasti,'  C.  c.  Fatin,  15.  'Ad  mi  ra- 
tion e  afficiuntur  ii,  qui  anteire  ceteros  virtute  putantur,'  C.  Off.  ii. 
10.  *  Caesar  Germanos,  qui  trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  primus  Komanomm 
maximis  affecit  cladibus,'  Suet.  Coca.  25.  'Summa  difficultate 
rei  frumentariae  afficiebatur  Caesaris  exercitus,  tenuitate  Boiorum, 
indiligentia  Aeduorum,  incendiis  aedificiorum,'  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  17. 
'  Virgo  inficitur  teneras  tota rubore genas/  Tibull.  iii.  4.  31.  'Natura 
oculos  tenuissimis  membranis  vestivit  et  saepsit,'  C.  N.J),  ii. 
57.  'Hippias  gloriatus  est  pallium,  quo  amictus,  soccos  quibns 
indutus  esset,  se  manu  sua  confecisse,'  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  32.  'Bonis 
artibus  aetas  puerilisad  humanitatem  info  rmari  solet,'  C.p.  Arch.  3. 
'  Caesar  Corfinium  oppidum  vallo  castellisque  circumvenire  in- 
stituit,'  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  18.  '  Indignum  est  in  ea  civitate,  quae  legibus 
tenetur,  discedi  a  legibus,'  C.  p.  Clu.  53.  '  Atticus  domum  habuit,  cuius 
amoenitas  non  aediiicio  sed  silva  constabat,'  Nep.  Att.  13.  '  Quid 
de  Tulliola  mea  fiet?*  C.  Fam.  xiv.  4.  *  Quid  fecisti  scipione?  ' 
Plant.  Cos.  V.  4.  18.  '  Quaero,  si,  qui  velint  vendere,  non  fiierint,  quid 
pecuniafiet?'  O.d.  L.  Agr.  ii.  27.  'Delicto  dolere,  correcti%ne 
gaudere  oportet,'  C  Lael.  24.  'Ut  adulescentibus  bona  indole 
praeditis    sapientes  senes  delectantur,  sic  adulescentes    senum 
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praeceptis  gaudent^quibusadyirtatum  studia  dacnntur/  C.  Cat.  Hi. 
8.     'Daobus  vitiis,  avaritia  et  luxuria,  Bomana  ci vitas  lab ora bat,' 
L.  xxxiv.  4.     'Nemo  potest  aut  corporis  firmitate  aut  fortnnae 
Btabilitate  confidere/  C.  7!  J),  t.  5.  14.     'Meis  consiliis,  monitis, 
stadiis,  actionibus  nituntur/  C.  Fam.x.S,     'Parvo  est  natura 
contenta/  C.  Fin,  ii.  28.     *  Varus  est  homo  summa  religione  et 
Fumma  auctoritate  praeditus/  C,  p.  Clu.  19.     *Non  segetibus 
solum  et  pratis  et  vincis  et  arbastis  res  rusticae  laetae  sunt,  sed 
etiam  hortis  et  pomariis;  tumpecudumpastu,  apiumezaminibus, 
flomm  omnium  varietate/  C.  Cat.  M.  15.     '  Cimon  Thasios,  opulen* 
tia  fretos,  suo  adventu  fregit/  Nep.  Cim,  2.     *I,  docus  Ausoniae,  quo 
fas  est  ire  superbas  virtute  et  factis  animas/  Sil.  x.  573.     '  Exdu- 
Kus  ab  Antiochia  Dolabella,  nulla  alia  confisus  urbe,  Laodiceam  se 
contulit,' C.  ^am.  zii.  15.     '  Curionis   patno  fuit  institute    puro  ser- 
moneassuefacta  domus,'  C.  Brut.  59.     'Excellentium  ciTium  virtus 
imitatione,  non  invidia,  digna  est/  C.  PkU.  xiv.  6.     'Quam  multi 
indigniluce  sunt,  et  tamen  dies  oritur,'  Sen.  Ben.  i.  1.     'Descendam 
magnorum  baud  unquam  indignus  avorum,'    Veig.  Aen,  xii.  649. 
*Haud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore,'  Verg.    Aen.  i.  535.     'Hi 
apud  maiores  nostros  tali  honore  dignati  sunt,'  C.  Inv.  ii.   39. 
'Nihil  opus  est  simulationeetfallaciis,'  C.  <£.  Or.  ii.  47.     'Auc- 
toritate tua  nobis  opus  est  et  consilio  et  ctiam  gratia,'  C.  Fam. 
ix.  25.     '  Viginti  iam  us  us  est  filio  argenti  minis,'  Plant.  Asin.  i.  1. 
'An  cuiquam  est  horaini  ususse  ut  cruciet,'  Ter.  HatU.  i.  1.     'Ubi 
summus  imperator  non  adest,  citius  quod  non  factoestususfit  qnam 
quod  facto  est  opus,'  Plant,  ^^n.  i.  3.      'Si  quid,  quod  opus  fuerit, 
Appio  facies,  ponito  me  in  gratia,'  C.  Fam.  viii.  6.     '  Verresmulta  sibi 
opus  esse aiobat,  multa  canibus  suis,  quos  circa  se  haberet,'  C.  Verr.  i.  48. 
'Magna  Helotarum  multitude  agros Lacedaemoniorum  colit^  servorumque 
munere  fungitiir,'  Nep.  Paua.  3.     '  Crassus,  cum  cognomine  dives 
tum  copiis,  functus  est  aedilicio  maximo  munere,'  C.  Q^.  ii.  16. 
'Hannibal  So  silo  Lacedaemonio  litterarum  Graecarum  us  us  est  doc- 
tore,' N.  xxiii.  13.     '  Quum  Phalerico   portu  neque  magno  nequo 
bono  Athenienses  uterentur,Themistoclis  consilio  triplex Piraeei  portus 
constitutus  est,'  Nep.  Them.  6.     '  Id  est  cuiusque  proprium,  quo  quisque 
f ru i t ur  atque  ut i tur,*  C.  Fam.  vii.  30.    *  Oigetorix  Helvetiis  persuasit, 
perfacile esse,  quum  virtute  omnibus  praestarent,  totius  Galliae  imperio 
potiri,'  Caes.^.  G.  i.2.     'Numidae  plerumque  lacte  et  ferina  came 
vescebantur,' Sail. /i^^.  89.     'Adagrum  fruendum  etiam  invitat 
senectus,'  C.  Cat.  ilf.  16.     *  Operam  abutitur,'  Ter.  An.  Prol.  5. 

' Deus boni 8  omnibus explevit  mundum,* C.  Univ.  3.  *  Crotoniatae 
quondam  templum  lunonis  egregiis  picturis  locupletare  voluerunt,' 
C.Inv.ii.l.  'Satia  te  sanguine  quem  sitiisti,'  lust.  i.  8.  'Te 
autem  quibus  mendaciis  homines  levissimi  onerarunt,'  C.  Fam. 
iii.  10.  'Abundarunt  semper  auro  regna  Asiae,'  L.  xxxv.  46. 
'Metal lis  plumbi,  ferri,  aeris,  argenti,  auri  tota  ferme  Hispania 
scatet,'  PL  N.  H.  iii.  3.  'Democritus  dicitur  oculis  se  privasse,'  G. 
Mn.  V.  29.  *  Gravius  est  spoliari  fortunis  quam  non  augeri  dig- 
nitate,'  C.  p.  Plane.  22.  'Mums  defensoribus  nudatus  est,'  Caes. 
B.  G.  ii.  6.  'Non  ante  abscessum  est  quam  castris  exuerunt  hos- 
tem,'  L.  xxix.  2.  *  Omnium  rerum  natura  cognita,  levamur  supersti- 
tiooe,  liberamur  mortis  metu,'  Q,  Fin.  i.  19,    'Cotidie  nos  ipsa 
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natura  admonet,  quam  panels,  quam  panrisrebus  egeat,  quam  vilibus/ 
C.  T.  D,  V.  35.  *Carere  hoc  significat,  eger.e  eo  quod  habere  Telia. 
Eegno  carobat  Tarquinius,  quum  regno  esset  expulsus/  C.  71  D.  i. 
36.  'Animi,  quo  maior  est  in  eis  praestantia,  eo  maiore  indigent 
diligentia/  C.  T.  D.  iv.  27.  *  Virtus  plurimae  exercitationis 
indiget/  C.  Fin.  iii.  15.  '  Gravitas  morbi  facit  ut  medicinae  egea- 
mus/  C.  Fam.  bi.  S.  'Flinius  plenus  annis,  plenus  honoribus 
obiit/ Plin.  i^.  ii.  1.  'Habes  epistulam  plenam  festinationis  et 
pulveris/  C.  Att  r.  14.  'Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fecundissi- 
mus/  Plant.  Cist,  i.  1.  'Dives  agris  dives  positis  in  fenore  num- 
mis/  Hor.  in  Pis.  42.  '  Sum  dives  pecoris,  nivei  sum  lactis 
abundans/  Veig.  B.  ii.  20.  *  Consules  praeda  ingenti  compotem 
exercitum  reducunt,*  L.  iii.  70.  'Nunquam  animus  cogitatione  et 
motu  vacuus  esse  potest,'  C.  Div.ii.  128.  'Mamertini  soU  vacui, 
oxpertes,  soluti  acliberi  fdemnt  ab  omni  sumptu,  moles  tia, 
munere/  C.  Verr.  ii.  4.  10.  'Plerique  patria,  sed  omnes  fama 
atque  fortunis  expertes  sumus/  Sail.  Cat.  33.  'Caesari  tradita  urbs 
est  nuda  praesidio,  referta  copiis,'  C.  Att.  vii.  13.  *Decius, 
Macti  virtute,  inquit,  milites  Bomani,  este/  L.  vii.  36. 

II.  A.  *  Agesilaus nomine non  potestate fuit  rez,*Nep.  Ag.  1.  *  Gn. 
Pompeius  fuit  forma  excellens,  innocentia  eximius,  sanctitate 
praecipuus,  eloquentia  medius/ Yell.  ii.  29.  *Uri  sunt  magnitu- 
dine  pauIo  infra  elephantos,  specie  et  colore  et  figura  tauri/  Caee. 
JB.  G.  vi.  28.  '  Q.  Maximum  Cato  adolescens  colore  coepit  non  admodum 
grandem  natu,  sed  tamen  iam  aetate  provectum/  0.  Cat.  M,  4. 
'Persae  mille  numero  navium  classem  ad  Delum  appulerunt,*  C.  Verr. 
i.  18.  'Quum  illius  temporis  mihi  venit  in  mentem,  quo  die  mihi  dicen- 
dum  sit,  non  solum  commoveor  animo,  sed  etiam  to  to  corpora 
perhorresco,'  C.  in  Caecil.  13.  'Medius  PoUuce  et  Castore  ponar,' 
Ov.  Am.  ii.  16.  13.  '  Verres  pretio,  non  aequitate  iura  describebat/ 
C.  Verr.  v.  11. 

B.  'Messala  consul  est  egre^us;  ille  alter  uno  vitio  minus  vi- 
tiosus,'  C.  Att.  i.  14.  'Aesculapi  templum  quinque  millibus 
passuum  ab  Epidauro  distat,'  L.  zxv.  28.  *Belgae  ad  castra  Cae- 
saris  omnibus  copiis  contenderunt,  et  ab  millibus  passuum  mi* 
nus  duobus  castra  posuerunt,'  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  7.  'Surculos  de- 
Inittito  ita  ut  sex  digitis  de  arbore  exstent,'  Columella,  xxvi.  4. 
'Numa  Pompilius  annis  permultis  ante  fuit  quam  IVthagoras,' 
C.  d.  Or.  ii.  37.  'Tribunus  anno  post  fuit  Crassus,'  C.  Br.  60. 
'Tan to  Pompeius  superiores  duces  vicerat  gloria  quant o  Caesar 
omnibus  praestitit,'  C.  p.  Deiot.  4.  'Meo  iudicio  multo  stare 
malo  quam  omnium  reliquorum,'  C.  Att.  xii.  2  ..  'Hibemia  dimidio 
minor  est  quam  Britannia,'  Caes.  ^.  G.  v.  13.  'Nimio  plus  quam 
velim  nostrorum  ingenia  sunt  mobilia,' L.  ii.  37.  'Quinquies  tanto 
amplius  Yerres  quam  quantum  in  cellam  sumere  licitum  erat  civitati- 
bus  imperavit,'  C.  Verr.  iii.  97.  '  Alcibiades  fuit  omnium  aetatis  suae 
multo  formosissimus,' Nep.  Ale.  1. 

C.  'Iniuria  fit  duobus  modis,  aut  vi  aut  frande,'  C.  Q^  i.  13. 
'Pace  advenio,  et  pacem  ad  vos  aJSero,'  Plant.  Am.  Prol.  32.  *Quod 
exemplo  fit,  id  etiam  iure  fieri  putant,'  C.  Fam.  iv.  3.  'Arminius 
equo  conlustrans  cimcta,  ut  quosque  advectus  erat,  reciperatam  liber- 
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tatem  osteotaba^'  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  45.  'Galli  urbem  cum  clam  ore  et 
impetu  invadunt;  patentes  passim  domos  adeunt/  Fl.  i.  13.  'Cur 
Pythagoras  et  Aegyptum  lustravit,  et  Persarum  magos  adiit?  Cur 
tantas  regiones  barbarorum  pedibus  obiit?'  Cic.  Fin.  v.  29.  'Cati- 
lina  iuTentutem,  quam  iUexerat,  multis  modis  mala  facinora  edoce- 
bat,'  Sail.  Cat  16.  'Nonnulli  aliquid  de  oratoris  arte  panels  praed- 
piiint  libellis,  eosque  rhetoricos  inscribunt/  C.  d.  Or,  iii.  31.  *  Quan  • 
topere  movemnr,  quum  pie,  qumn  amice,  quum  magno  animo  aliquid 
&tctum  cognoscimus/  C.  Fin,  v,  22.  '  Cultus  deornm  est  optimus,  ut 
eos  semper  pura  Integra  incorrupta  et  mente  et  voce  venere- 
mxny  C,  N.  D,  ii.  28.  'Parthi  Euphratem  transierunt  cunctis  fere 
copiis/  C  Att,  V,  18.  'Scipio  profectus  in  Siciliam  est  triginta 
nayibuslongiSj'L.  xxyiii.  46.  '  Mihi  litterae  redditae  8unt>  Pacorum 
cum  permagno  equitatu  Parthico  transisse  Euphraten,'  C,  Fam, 
zv.  1.  'Magna  cum  cura  atque  diligentia  scripeit/  C.  Inv,  i.  39. 
'  Erit  tum  consul  Hortensius  cum  summo  imperio  et  potestate,'  C. 
Verr,  i.  13.  *In  summo  apud  Graecos  honore  geometria  fait,* 
O.  T.  D,  i.  2.  *  Plancus  in  eam  uibem  rediit  armis,  e  qua  excesserat 
legibu8,'C.  PM.xiii.  12. 

D.  'Optimo  iure  sunt ea praedia,  quae  optima  condicione  sunt,* 
C.  d,  L.Agr.m.2,  '  AuspicianuncaEomanisauguribusignorantur; 
bona  hoc  tua  venia  dixerim;  a  Cilicibus  tenentur,'  C,  Div.  i.  15. 
'Isocratis  gloriam  nemo,  meo  quidem  iudicio,  est  postea  consecutus,' 
C.  Br.  8.  'Suoiure  noster  ille  Ennius  sanctos  appellat  poetas,  quod 
quasi  deorum  munere  commendati  nobis  esse  videantur,'  C.  p.  Arch.  8. 
*  Meo  iure  te  hoc  beneficium  rogo  ;  nihil  enim  non  tua  causa  feci,' 
C.  Att,  xiv.  13.  *Iam  mater  rure  rediit  ?  Responde  mihi. — Sua  quidem 
salute  ac  familiae  maxuma,'  Plant.  Merc,  iv.  5.  9. 

E.  *  Fuit  quidam  summo  ingenio  vir,  Zeno,  cuius inventorum aemuU 
Stoici  nominantur,'  C.  p.  Mur,  29.  '  Iphicrates  fuit  et  animo  magno 
et  corpore,  imperatoriaque  forma,'  Nep.  Iph,  3.  'Erat  apud 
Heium  sacrarium,  in  quo  signa  pulcherrima  quattuor,  summo  arti- 
ficio,  summa  nobilitate,'  0.  Verr.iv,  2.  'Magno  timore  sum; 
sed  bene  speramus,'  0.  Att,  y,  14. 

F.  *Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit,'  PI.  N,  H,  vii.  40. 
'Excurremus  mense  Septembri,  ut  lanuario  revertamur,  C. 
^^^.  i.  1.  'Hannibal,  imperator  factus,  proximo  triennio  omnes 
gentes  Hispaniae  subegit,'  Nep.  Han,  3.  '  Abeunt  hirundines  hibern i s 
mens  I  bus,'  PI.  ^.  JV.  24.  '  Arabes  campos  et  montes  hieme  et 
nestate  perap;rant,'  C.  Div,  i.  94.  'Classis  Pachjmum  quinto  die 
appulsa  est,'  C.  Verr.  v.  33.  'Septimo  ferme  anno  Caesar  mora- 
batur  in  Galliis,  cum  lulia,  uxor  Pompeii  Magni,  decessit,'  Veil.  ii.  47. 
'Erat  consuetudo,  ut  quem  ordinem  interrogandi  sententias  consul 
Kalendis  lanuariis  instituisset,  eum  toto  anno  conservaret. 
Suet.  Caes,  21.  'Claudius  neminem  ultra  mensem,  quo  obiit,  consulem 
designavit,'  Suet.  Claud, 46,  'Brutus  consul  coUegam  sibi  comitiis 
centuriatis  crearit  P.  Valerium,'  L.  ii.  2.  '  Urbes  Africae  poet 
M.  Atilium  Eegulum  annis  prope  quinquaginta  nullum Eomanum 
exercitum  viderant,*  L.  xxix.  28.  'Nuntius  hie  decem  horis  noc- 
turnis  eex  et  quinquaginta  millia  passuum  cisiis  peryolarit}'  Cp,  S3, 
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Rose.  7.  *£cce  autem  repente,  his  diebus  panels,  eadem  ilia  vetera 
consilia  pecunia  maiore  repetuntur/  C.  Verr,  i.  6.  *  Epistnlam  de 
nocte  daturus  eram,  sicut  dedi;  nam  earn  vesper i  scripseram/  CAlt, 
viii.  6.  ' Lysander  Athenienses  in  Peloponnesios  sexto  et  vicesimo 
anno  bellnm  gerentes  confecit/  N.  Ia/s.  1.  *  Caesar  complures  equitum 
turmas  eo  de  media  nocte  misit/  Caes.  B.  (r.  yii.  45.  *Fac  nt 
naviges  de  mense  Decembri  {before  the  end  of),^  C.  Qu.Fr,n.  1. 
*De  tertia  vigilia  castra  movit/  Caes.  B.  G,  i.  63.  'Artes  in 
omni  aetate  cultae  mirificos  efferunt  fmctus/  C.  Cat,  M.  3.  'Nnm- 
mos  tibi  reponam  in  hoc  triduo/  Plant.  Pers.  i.  1.  33.  'Fere  in 
diebus  paucis  quibus  haec  acta  sunt  Chrysis  vicina  haec  moritur/ 
Ter.  An.  i.  1.  '  ^o  si  semper  haberem  cni  darem  litteras,  vel  tern  as 
i  n  h  o  r  a  darem/  C.  Fam,  xv.  16.  '  Testamentum  Augnsti  anteannum 
et  qnattuor  menses  qnam  decesserat  factum  est/  Suet  Aug,  101. 
'Livius  docuit  anno  ipso  ante  quam  natus  est  Ennius/ C.  ^ru^.  18. 
*Aristides  decessit  fere  post  annum  quartum  quam  Themistocles 
Athenis  erat  expulsus/  N.  Ar.  3.  'Aristides  sexto  fere  anno  post- 
quam  erat  expulsus, in  patriam  resti tutus  est/  N.  Ar.  1.  'Undecimo 
die  postquam  a  te  discosseram,  hoc  litterularum  exaravi/  C.  Ait. 
xii.  1.  'Octavo  mense  quam  coeptum  oppugnari,  captum  est 
Saguntum/  L.  xxi.  16.  'Dictator  die  octavo  quam  creatus  erat, 
magistratu  so  abdicavit,*  L.  iv.  47.  'Anno  trecentesimo  altero 
quam  condita  Boma  erat,  itcrum  mutatur  forma  civitatis/  L.  iii.  33. 
*Andricus  postridie  ad  me  venit  quam  exspectaram/  C.  Fam,  xvi. 
14.  'Collegam  triduo  quum  has  dabam  litteras  exspectabam/  C. 
Fam.  X.  23.  'Ipse,  ut  spero,  octo  diebus  quibus  has  litteras 
dabam,  cum  Lepidi  copiis  me  coniungam,'  C.  Fam,  x.  1 8. 

G.  '  In  lovifl  epulo  non  alibi  quam  in  Capitolio  pulvinar  suscipi 
potest,*  L.  V.  52.  'Non  ebur  neque  aureum  mea  renidet  in  domo 
lacunar/  Hor.  C.  ii.  18.  1.  'Cimon  in  oppido  Citio  est  mortuus/ 
Nep.  Ctm.  3.  'In  Lemno  uxorem  duxit,*  Ter.  PA.  v.  8.  'Conon 
plurimum  Cjpri  vixit,  Iphicrates  in  Thracia,  Timotheus  Lesbi, 
Chares  in  Sigeo/  Nep.  Chab.  i.  3.  'Xerxes  terra  marique  bellum 
intulit  Graeciae,'  Nep.  Eum.  1.  '  Castra  Gallorum  opportunis  locis 
erant  posita,'  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  69.  '  Hi  vagantur  laeti  atque  erecti 
passim  toto  foro/  C.  p.  Font.  11.  'AbAnco  Marcio  career  ad  ter- 
Torem  increscentis  audaciae  media  urbe  imminens  foro  aedificatur,'  L. 
i.  33.  'UtRomae  consules,  sic  Karthagine  quotannis  annui  bin! 
reges  creabantur/  Nep.  Hann.  7.  'Per  eosdem  dies  quibus  haec  illi 
consultabant,  consilium  de  iis  Carthagini  erat,'  L.  xxviii..  26. 
'Dionysins,  cum  fanum  Proserpinae  Locris  expilavi^set,  navigabat 
Syracusas/  C.  N.  J),  iii.  34.  '  Fuit  Arganthonius  quidam  Gad i bus  qui 
octoginta  iv^gnavit  annos,'  C.  Cat.  M.  69.  '  Scipio,  L  Marcio  Tarra- 
cone, M.SilanoKarthagine  Nova  ad  praesidium  Hispaniae  relictis, 
in  Africam  traiecit,'  L.  xxviii.  17.  'Neapoli  in  celeberrimo 
oppido  etiam  senatores  cum  mitella  saepe  vidimus,'  Cp.Rah.lO. 
I A  Komanis  nihil  belli  domique  nisi  auspicate  gorebatur/  L. 
i.  36.  'Manlius  Titum  filinm  ruri  habitare  iussit/  L.  vii.  6. 
'Manlius  rure  iuventam  egit/  PI.  N.  H.  viii.  46.  'Nihil  do  mi,  nihil 
militiae  per  magistratus  geritur  sine  augurum  auctoritate/  C  Leg. 
ii.  1%,    '  Cadmus  spargit  humi  iussos,  mort^ia  semina,  dentes,  0.  Net. 
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iii.  105.  'AntoDiuB  intimus  erat  Clodio,  cuius  etiam  domi  quiddam 
molitus  est/  C.  PhU.  ii.  19. 

H. '  Demonstrabo  iter ;  Aurelia  via  profectus  est,'  C.  Cat,  ii.  4.  *  Cur 
son  sancitis,  ne  vicinus  patricio  sit  plebeius  nee  eodem  i  tin  ere  eat, 
ne  idem  convivium  ineat,  ne  in  foro  eodem  consistat  ? '  L.  iy.  4.  *  lam 
consul  via  Lavicana  ad  fanum  Quietis  erat/  L.  iv.  41.  'Lupus  Es- 
quilina  porta  ingressus  quum  in  forum  decucurrisset,  Tusco  vico 
atque  inde  Germalo  per  portam  Capenam  prope  intactus  evasit/ 
L.  zxziii.  26.  'Legiones  yictrices  Penninis  Cottianisque  Al- 
pibus,  pars  monte  Sraio,  tradncuntur,'  Tac.  H,  iv.  68. 

HI.  ^. '  Eoma  acceperam  litteras,  Miloncm  queri  per  litteras  iniuriam 
meam/  C.  Ait  v.  8.  '  Auximo  Caesar  progressus  omnem  agrum  Pi- 
cenum  pereurrit,'  Caes.  B.  G,  i.  15.  *  Maiorcs  nostri  Capua  magistratus, 
senatum,  omnia  denique  insignia  rei  publicae  sustulerunt,  neque  aliud 
quicquam  nisi  inane  nomen  Capuae  reliquerunt/  C.  d,  L,  Agr.  i.  6. 

*  Dionysius  Flatonem  Athenis  arcessirit/  N.  Di,  3.  'Caesaris  milites 
cogebantur  Corcyra  atque  Acarnania  pabulum  supportare/  Caes. 
2?.  C,  iii.  58.  '  Princeps  Academiae  Philo  cum  Atheniensium  optimatibus 
Mithridatico  bello  d  o  m  o  profugit,  Bomamque  venit,'  C.  Brut.  89.  '  Video 
rure  redeuntem  senem/  Ter. Eun.Y.  5.  *  Vixoculos  attollithumo/  Ov. 
Met,  iii.  448. 

B,  'Censores  omnes,  quos  senatu  moverunt  quibusque  equos 
ademerunt,  aerarios  fecerunt  et  tribu  moverunt/  L.  zlii.  10.  'Hostis 
Antonius  iudicatus  Italia  cesserat/  N.Att,9,  'Apud  Germanos 
quemcunque    mortalium   arcere    tecto  nefas  habetur/   Tac.  G,  21. 

*  Adolescentia  a  libidinibus  arcenda  est/  C.  Off.  i.  34.  '  Avocat 
a  rebus  gerendis  senectus/  C.  Cat.  M.  6.  /Di,  talem  terris 
avertite  pestem^'  Yerg.  Aen,  ui.  620,  'Nisi  is  Antonium  ab  urbe 
avertisset,  periissent  omnia/  C.  ad  Br.  3.  'Romano  bello  For- 
tuna  Alexandrum  abstinuit,'  Liv.  viii.  24.  'Tiberius  et  Augustus 
publico  abstinuere,  inferius  maiestate  sua  rati/  Tac.  ^?z».  iii.  3. 
'Quale  beneficium  est,  quod  te  abstinueris  a  nefario  scelere?'  C. 
Phil.n.S.  'Alexander,  cum  interemisset  Clitum,  vix  a  se  manus 
abstinuit;  tanta  vis  fuit  poenitendi/  C.  T,  J),  iv.  37.  'Abhor- 
rent moribus  nostris/  Curt.  vii.  8.  'Nostra  aetas  abhorret  a 
castris,  praesertim  civilibus/  C.  Att,  xiv.  19.  'Virtus  nunquam 
ulla  vi  labefactari  potest,  nunquam  demoveri  loco/C.  PhU.  iv.  5. 
'Miserum  est  exturbari  fortunis  omnibus/  C.  p,  Quinct.  31. 
'Augur  potest  decernere  ut  magistratu  se  abdicent  consules/  C. 
Leg.  i\.  12.  'Hominis  natura  a  reliquis  animantibus  differt/ 
C.  Off,  i.  27.  'Quindecim  millibus  passuum  ArabicuB  sinus  distat 
ab  Aegyptio  mari,*  PL  II.  N.  ii.  68.  'Exculta  hominum  vita  distat 
a  cultu  et  victu  bestiarum/  C.  Off,  ii.  4.  'Temeritas  a  sapientia 
dissidet  plurimum,'  C.  Off.  ii.  2.  '  Alien um  est  magno  viro,  quod 
alteri  praeceperit,  id  ipsum  facere  non  posse,'  C.  ad  Br,  9, 

C,  *  Nati  STmt  Carthagine,  sed  oriundi  a  Syracusis/  L.  xxiv.  6.  '  £x 
me  is  natus  est/  Ter.  Haui,  v.  4.  'A  parentibus,  id  quod  necesse 
erat,  parvus  sum  creatus;  a  vobis  natus  sum  consularis,'  C.  post 
Bed,2.  'E  principio  oriuntur  omnia:  ipsum  autem  nulla  ex  re 
alia  nasci  potest/  C.  T.  D.  i.  23.  'Qualis  ille  tibi  videtur  Tantalo 
prognatus  Pelope  natus?' C.  7*.  i>.  iii.  12.   'Quidam  parentibus 
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nati  smit  homilibns/ C.  Xoe^.  19.    'Me  equestri  ortrnn  loco  oon- 
sulem  yidetis/  C.  Rep,  ii.  7. 

2>.  'Dens  maior  est  acpotentior  cniictis,'  Sen.  Ep,  58      'Lux 


praestantii 

sthene  nee  gravior  exstitit  qoisqnam  nee  callidior  nee  tempera- 
tior/  C.  d,  (h.  48.  *£piciinis  dicit,  nihil  esse  mains  amicitia,'  C. 
Fin.  i.  20.  '  Recte  aogararis  de  me,  nihil  a  me  abesse  longins  cru- 
delitate/  C.  Att,  ix.  16.  'Herodotom  cor  veraciorem  ducam 
Ennio?'  C.  Div.  ii.  56.  '  Tiberius  Gracehns  rempnblicam  privatis 
simultatibus  potiorem  habuit/  L.  xzxviii.  53.  'Neminem  Ly- 
cnrgo  ant  maiorem  aut  ntiliorem  Tiram  Lacedaemon  genuit/  VaL 
Max.  T.  13.  '  Bes  aliqnanto  ezpectatione  omnium  tranquillior 
fiiiV  ^'  i^-  24.  '  Caecina  reciperare  gloriam  ayidius  quam  con- 
sul tins  properabat/  Tac.  H,  ii.  24.  *  Yoluptas  quum  maior  est  atqne 
longior,  omne  animi  lumen  exstingnit,'  C.  Cat.  M.  12.  'Ligures 
duas  amplius  horas  certamen  sustinuere:  ex  Komanis  sodisque 
minus  trecenti  periemnt,'  L.  xxxvi.  38.  'Felix  ante  alias  viigo,' 
Veig.  Ae.  iii.  321.  * Prae  nobis  beatus  videris/  Snip.  ap.  C.  Fam,  iv.  4. 
<  Mmor  quam  pro  tumultu  caedes/  Tac.  H,  y.  15.  'Thais  quam  ego 
233    mainscula  est,'  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  3,  21. 

Ablative  Jfote, — (1)  The  oonstrnction  called  Ablative  Absolute  (Ablatiyns 
l^^  Conyenientiae)  occurs  when  the  Ablative  of  a  Substantive  or  Pronoun 
takes  for  its  adjunct  another  Ablative,  which  is  either  a  Participle  or  an 
Adjective  or  a  Substantive  or  (rarely)  a  Pronoun.  Such  an  expression 
is  equivalent  to  a  Clause,  often  of  Time :  as,  impenmte  Augusto,  when 
Augustus  was  emperor;  Caesare  occiso,  when  Caesar  had  been  dain; 
vivo  patre,  while  mp  father  is  (was)  alive ;  Camillo  duce,  when  CamiUus 
is  (was)  comTtiander ;  Caninio  consule,  in  the  consulship  of  Caninius ; 
hac  inventute,  when  our  young  men  are  of  this  character ;  but  the  clause 
may  express  a  condition,  a  concession,  a  cause,  &c,  according  to  the 
context  in  which  it  stands.  Thus  te  invito  may  mean,  in  various 
places,  if  you  are  unwilling  ;  though  you  are  unwitting;  since  you  are 
unwillina  ;  without  your  consent^  &c.    See  Pabticipiax  Constbuction. 

(2)  The  Absolute  Participle  is  often  equivalent  to  the  Crerund  or 
Ablative  of  manner  or  means:  as,  '  Tarquinius  Tumum  oblato  falso 
crimine  oppressit,'  Tarquinius  crushed  Tumus  by  imputing  a  false 
charge,  L.  i.  51.  '  Aruns  Tarquinius  et  Tullia  minor  iunguntur  nuptiis, 
magis  non  prohibente  Servio  quam  approbante,'  Aruns  Tar- 
quinius and  Tullia  the  younger  marry  rather  without  the  opposition 
than  with  the  approbation  of  Servius,  L.  i.  56. 

(3)  An  Impersonal  Participle  is  sometimes  absolute:  as,  'Mihi, 
errato,  nuUa  venia;  recte  facto,  exigna  laus  proponitur,'  tome,  if 
I  blunder,  no  indulgence;  if  I  succeed,  small  credit  is  offered,  C.  cle  L, 
Agr.  ii.  2.  "Where  errato = si  erratum  erit  a  me;  and  recte  £icto=si 
recte  factum  erit  a  me. 

(4)  Sometimes  a  Clause  is  absolutely  constructed  with  an  Ablative 
Participle:  as,  'Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  laetus,* 
cheerful  in  aU  respects,  save  that  you  are  not  with  me,  Hor.  Epist,  i. 
10.  50. 
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*Crft8tino  die  oriente  sole  redite  in  pngnam/  L.  iii.  2.    '  Solon  Exam- 
et   Pisistratns    Servio    Tnllio    regnante   viguerunt/  C.  Br,  10.  J5{_?j 
'Gaesare  ventnro,  Phosphore,  redde  diem,*  Murt.  viii.  21.     •  Caesar  Abeo-^ 
inita  hieme  in  lUyiicom  profectos  est/  Caes.  B,  G.  iii.  7.     'Bomani,  lute. 
Hannibale   viyo,  nnnquam  se  sine  insidiis  faturos  existimabant.' 
Nep.  ITanft.  12.    'Caninio  consnle  scito  neminem  prandisse;  nihil 
tamen  eo  consnle  mali  factum  est/  C.  ^am.  vii.  30.     'Brutus  col 
legam  sibi  comitiis  centuriatis  creayit  Yalerinm,  quo  adiutore 
leges  eiecerat/  L.  ii.  2.      'Nil  desperandum  est  Teucro    duce    et 
auspice  Teucro/  Hor.  C.  i.  7.  27.     'Plebs  Komana,  Sicinio  quo- 
dam  auctore,  in  Sacrum  montem  secessit/  L.  ii.  32.     *  Romsna  res 


it  eius,  qui  calami tate  premitur,   et  eius,  qui  res  mel  lores  quaerit 
ullis  suis  rebus  adyersis/  C.   Off.  ii.  18.      *Proxime,   recenti 


est 

m 

adventu  meo,   rem  aliter  institutam  offendi  ac  mihi  placuisset,  si 

affiiissem/  C.  Fam,  v.  17.  .«.. 

F,  The  Genitive  Case  in  Latin  has  for  its  main  fiinction  ^ J**" 
to  define  or  qualify  a  Noun  on  which  it  depends :  as,  pater    ^p^ 
pueri,  the  father  of  the  boy;  amor  virtutis,  love  of  virtue; 
pars  militum,  jpart  of  the  troops. 

The  uses  of  the  Genitive  may  be  considered  as  twofold : 

A.  SuBjBcnrs,  when  a  clause  is  implied  of  which  the  G-enitive  word 
18  Subi'ect :  as,  hominum  timor,  metis  fear  (homines  timent  aliquid). 

B.  Objective  ;  when  a  clause  is  implied  of  which  the  Genitive  word 
18  Object :  as,  timor  hominum, /ear  of  men  (aliquis  timet  homines). 

a.  One  word  may  have  both  Genitives  dependent  on  it :  as,  Hominum 
timor  mortis,  mtfiiB  fear  of  death ;  Ciceronis  defensio  Gabinii,  Cicero*s 
defence  of  Gabinius. 

Among  w.ords  capable  of  taking  this  double  Genitive  are,  amor, 
desiderium,  iniuria,  miseratio,  obsequium,  odium,  studium,  &c 

b.  One  Genitive  may  depend  on  another :  as,  Africani  sororis  filius, 
Africanue*8  sietet's  son, 

A,  SuBJECTiVB  Genttive  (PoBsessivo ;  Descriptive ;  Partitive).  Subjec- 

I.  Genetivus  Auctoris  et  Possessoris.  nitiv?^" 

II.  Genetivus  Descriptionis  et  Materiae. 

III.  Genetivus  Qualitatis. 

IV.  Genetivus  Rei  Distributae  et  Demensae ;  with  other  Par- 

titive Constructions. 

Note  1. — On  account  of  the  existence  of  an  Ablative  in  Latin,  the 
Latin  Genitive  is  of  more  restricted  use  than  the  Greek;  but  Latin 
poets  often  imitate  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  Genitive.  In  some 
instances  the  Ablative  and  Genitive  concur,  as  in  constructions  of 
Quality,  Price,  Matter,  &c.,  and  Prepositional  phrases  may  often  be 
substituted  for  the  Genitive :  thus,  una  de  multis,  una  e  multis,  una 
multarum,  are  equivalent.  Hence  in  French  *  de*  ib  used  as  a  Genitive 
and  Ablative  Preposition;  in  Italian,  *dV  is  the  Genitive,  *da*  the 
Ablative  Preposition* 
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Note  2. — This  Genitive,  as  used  with  Nouns,  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
Attribute.  Thus  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  Sullanus  exercitus  or 
Sullae  exercitus,  flamen  Martialis  or  flamen  Martis.  Adjectives  are 
even  used  for  the  Objective  Genitive :  as,  bellum  regium  for  bellum 
contra  regem ;  timor  extemus  for  timor  exterorum.  So  the  Possessive 
Pronouns :  as,  *  Tua  fiducia,*  in  reliance  on  you,  C.  Verr.  v.  68. 
*  Habenda  ratio  non  sua  solum,  sed  etiam  aliorum,'  a  Tuan  should  take 
account  not  of  himself  alone  but  also  of  others,  C.  Off.  i.  39.  •  Native  of 
a  place  is  usually  expressed  by  an  Adjective  derived  from  the  place  : 
as,  '  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,'  fop  Dionysius  Halicarnassi  natus, 
DUmysius  of  Halicamassus, 

Geneti-  I.  1.  The  Possessive  Genitive  expresses  that  which  stands  in 
Tus  Auc-  the  relation  of  Author,  Origin,  or  Proprietor  to  the  Noun  on  which  it 
P'^sra-  depends:  as,  oratio  Ciceronis,  leges  civitatis,  fortitudo  militum,  rex 
«oris.       Ponti,  domus  Periclis,  &c.    It  may  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  Pos- 

sessive  Case  in  '*,  or  by  the  Preposition  of:  as,  Philippi  filius,  Philip's 

son,  or  son  of  Philip. 

2.  The  Dativus  Oommodi  is  often  substituted  for  it :  as, '  In  Palatio 
prima  u  rbi  fundamenta  ieci,'  /  laid  the  first  foundations  of  (for)  my  city 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  L.  i.  12.  *  Natura  tu  illi  pater  es,  consiliis  ego,'  you 
are  his  sire  by  nature,  I  by  counsels,  Ter.  Ad.  i.  2.  461  So  advocatus, 
praefectus,  legatus,  properly  Participles,  sometimes  have  a  Genitive, 
sometimes  a  Dative.  Likewise  the  words  affinis,  amicus,  comes,  con- 
sors,  familiaris,  hostis,  inimicus,  par,  vicinus,  &c.,  aequalis,  communis, 
proprius,  sacer,  similis,  dissimilis,  &c. 

3.  This  Genitive  may  depend  on  Neuter  Adjectives  and  Pronouns 
used  Substantively:  as,  Amicorum  omnia,  C. ;  aliorum  non  me  digna, 
C. ;  praeclarum  hoc  Thrasybuli  quod,  &c.,  N.  Xerxi  maximo  est 
illustre  quod,  &c.,  the  most  famous  feat  of  Xerxes  is  that,  &c.,  N. 

4.  The  Noun  on  which  the  Genitive  depends  is  in  some  instances 
omitted  by  Ellipsis : 

!a)  uxor :  as,  Terentia  Ciceronis,  Cicero's  {mfe)  Terentia. 
b)  iilius  or  filia:  as,  Faustus  Sullae,  SuUds  {son)  Faustus;  Ptole- 
maeus   Lagi,  Ptolemy  son   of  Lagus;    Caecilia    Met«lli,    Metelltu's 
(daughter)  Caecilia. 

(c)  servus :  as,  '  huius  video  Burriam/  I  see  this  maris  (slave)  Byrria, 
Ter.  An.  in.  2. 

(d)  templum  or  aedes  after  a  Preposition  (ad):  ad  Spel,  at  tne 
temple  of  Hope,  L. ;  ad  Opis,  aJt  the  temple  of  Ops,  C. ;  '  ventum  erat  ad 
Yestae,*  f00  had  reached  Festers  temple,  Hor.  S.i.  9.  35. 

(e)  Cicero  has  an  ellipse  of  fundus,  property:  *Tu  neque  per 
Lucustae  neque  per  Yarronis  viam  ducere  Tolmsd,' you  would  not 
carry  a  road  through  either  Locusta's  or  Varro's  property.  Ad  Q^.  F.  iii.  1. 

5.  Another  Ellipse  of  the  governing  Noun  before  the  Genitive  is, 
when  that  Noun  is  found  in  a  previous  part  of  the  sentence,  whether  in 
the  same  or  in  a  different  case :  as,  '  Meo  iudicio  stare  malo,  quam 
oniniifm  reliquorum,'  I  would  rather  ahide  by  my  own  judgment  than 
by  that  of  all  beside,  C.  Att.  xii.  21.  *  Qnis  est  qui  possit  conferre  vitam 
Trebonii  cum  Dolabellae?'  who  can  compare  the  life  of  IVeboniits 
with  that  of  Dolabella  1  C.  Phil.  xi.  4.  This  tak^s  place  when  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  same  thing  are  spoken  of,  or  where  the  Noun  is  first 
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used  specifically,  then  generally:  but  if  it  is  first  used  gerterally,  and 
then  specifically f  the  Noun  is  repeated,  or  an  emphatic  Pronoun  (hie  or 
ille)put  for  it:  as,  *  Nulla  est  celeritas  quae  possitcnm  animi  celeri- 
tate  contendere/  there  is  no  speed  to  vie  with  tkat  of  the  mind,  C.  71  D. 
L  9.  'Cum  omnis  arrogantia  odiosa  est,  tumilla  ingeni  atque 
eloquentiae  multo  molestissima,'  whUe  all  assumption  is  odious,  thai 
(which  I  have  suggested)  of  genius  and  eloquence  is  by  far  the  most  die- 
pleasing,  C.  in  Caecil,  11. 

6.  'fhe  Pronouns  mens,  tuns,  suus,  noster,  &c.  must  be  used  attri- 
butively in  a  Possessive  sense  instead  of  the  Genitives,  mei,  tui,  &c. ; 
but  with  them  may  stand  Pronominal  or  Participial  Genitives  agreeing 
with  the  Genitive  which  the  Possessives  virtually  contain.  Such 
Genitives  are,  ipsius,  ipsorum,  unius,  solius,  amborum,  duorum,  &c., 
besides  Participles :  as,  'Bespublica  mea  unius  opera  salva  erat,'  the 
commonwealth  was  saved  by  my  single  exertion,  C.  in  Pis,  3.  *  Aves 
fetus  adultos  suae  ipsorum  tiduciae  permittunt,'  birds  entrust  their 
grown  young  ones  to  taeirown  self-reliance,  Qu.  ii.  6.  *  Nostros  vidisti 
flentis  ocellos,*  you  saw  the  eyes  of  me  weeping,'  Ov.  Her.  v.  45. 

7.  The  Possessive  Genitive,  being  of  an  Attributive  nature,  may  be 
used  as  a  Complement  in  Copulative  or  Factitive  construction :  as, 
'  Omnia,  quae  mulierisfuerunt,  viri  fiunt  dotis  nomine/  all  things 
that  were  the  woman's  become  the  husbancTa  under  the  title  of  dowry,  C. 
Top,  4,  'Is  Hercules  dicebatur  esse  Myronis/  that  Hercules  was 
said  to  be  JHfyro's,  C.  Verr.  iv.  3.  *Iam  me  Pompeii  totum  esse  scis/ 
you  know  I  am  now  Pompeys  entire  partisan,  C.  Fam,  ii.  13.  '  Popillius 
clares  portarum  suae  potestatis  fecit/  Popillius  took  possession  of 
the  keys  of  the  gates,  L.  xliii.  22. 

8.  Especially  when  the  Subject  of  the  Sentence  is  an  Infinitive,  and 
the  Genitive  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  such  a  suppressed  notion  as 
indicium,  token,  indoles,  nature,  munus,  ofiicium,  function,  duty,  part, 
&c.,  'proviivLm, property :  as,  'Cuiusvis  hominis  est  errare/  it  is  in 
any  mans  nature  to  err,  C.  Phil.  xii.  2.  'Honoris  amplissimi  esse 
puto  miseros  defendere/  /  deem  it  a  function  of  highest  office  to  defend 
the  unfortunate,  Cin  CaccU.  21.  *  Adulescentis  est  maiores  natu 
vereri/  it  is  a  young  man's  part  to  revererice  his  elders,  C.  Of.  i.  34. 
'  Tempori  cedere  semper  sapientis  est  habitum/  it  has  always  been 
held  a  wise  man's  part  to  yield  to  occasion,  C.  Fam.  iv.  9. 

9.  All  these  words  are  occasionally  found  before  the  Genitive :  as, '  Id 
viri  est  officium/  that  is  a  man's  duty,  C.  T.  D.  ii.  21.  *Principum 
munus  est  rosistere  levitati  multitudinis/  it  is  the  office  of  leaders  to 
resist  the  fickleness  of  the  mob,  C.  p.  Mil.  8.  '  Sapientis  est  proprium, 
nihil  quod  paenitere  possit  facere,'  it  is  a  wise  Tnan's  peculiarity  to  do 
nothing  which  may  be  repented,  C.  T.  D.  v.  28.  The  word  pars  itself  is 
occasionally  so  used:  as,  'Plura  de  extremis  loqui  pars  ignaviae  est,' 
to  dweU  at  length  on  the  closing  scene  of  l\fe  is  a  cowarcPs  part,  Tac.  H, 
ii.  47. 

10.  Por  this  Genitive  are  used  Possessive  Pronouns  or  other  Adjec- 
tives indicating  personal  character:  as,  'Nostrum  est  ferre  modice 
populi  voluutates/  it  is  ours  to  bear  temperately  the  people's  inclinations, 
C.p.  Plane.  4.  'Et  agere  et  pati  fortia  Eomanum  est,'  both  to  act 
and  to  endure  with  fortitude  is  the  Roman  character,  L.  ii.  12.  '  Non  est 
mentiri  meum/  iiis  not  my  habit  to  speak  falsely,  Ter.  Haut.  iii.  2.  38. 
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Crime, 
Fault, 


11.  The  Genitives  moris,  consuetudinifii  arbitrii,  iuris,  tatelae,  when 
they  stand  as  Complements,  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  proprium : 
as,  *  Negavit  moris  esse  Grraecorum  ut  in  convivio  virorum  accumbo- 
rent  mulieres,'  he  said  it  was  not  a  fashion  of  the  Greeks  for  women  to 
sit  at  table  in  a  party  ofmeUj  C.  Verr.  i.  26.  *Est  hoc  Gallicaecon- 
suetudinis,'  this  is  a  Gaulish  fashion^  Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  6.  *  Victos 
tutelae  nostrae  duximus/  we  deemed  the  conquered  to  be  under  our 
guardianship^  L.  xxi.  41. 

II.  (1)  The  Descriptive  Genitive  expresses  the  specific  class  to 
which  its  governing  Noun  belongs,  being  often  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
Apposite,  sometimes  to  an  Epithet :  as,  '  Nomen  regis ;  vox  voluptatis ; 
virtus  continentiae ;  vitium  ignorantiae ;  flos  rosae ;  arbor  fici ;  lauri 
nemus  ;  montes  auri ;  poena  legis ;  oppidum  Antiochiae ;  promunturium 
Miseni,  &c.  See  Cic.  Ojf.  ii.  5.  Ceteris  causis  enumeratis,  eluvionis, 
pestilentiae,  &c. 

a.  In  some  instances  this  Genitive  is  equivalent  to  a  Preposition  with 
Case:  as,  Pyrrhi  bellum=bellum  cum  Pyrrho  or  contra  Pyrrhum; 
odium  inimicitiarum sodium  ob  inimicitias,  &c. 

b.  A  Possessive  and  a  Descriptive  Genitive  may  depend  on  one  and 
the  same  word:  as,  *Exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tuorum  comitum  magna 
etpemiciosa  sentina  reipublicae,'  that  great  and  mischievous  sink 
of  the  comrribnwealth  consisting  of  your  companions  shall  be  drained  from 
the  cUy^  C.  p»  8.  Bosc.  6. 

(2)  The  Genitive  with  causa,  gratia,  ergo,  nomine,  usually  stands 
before  them :  as,  exempli  gratia.  Note  also  that  with  more,  modo,  ritu, 
&c.  (see  Ablative)  ;  and  that  with  instar.  Instar  (image)  is  a  Sub- 
stantive used  to  express  likeness^  e^ivalence,  &c.,  either  as  Apposite, 
Complement,  or  after  habere,  obtinere,  &c. :  as,  *Instar  montis 
equum,'  a  horse  resembling  a  mountain^  Verg.  Ae.  ii.  15.  *  lUe  dies'mihi 
immortalitatis  instar  fuit,'  that  day  was  to  me  as  good  as  immor- 
tality, C.  in  Pis.  22.  'Unus  is  innumeri  militis  instar  habet,'  he 
alone  is  worth  countless  troops,  Ov.  Her.  xvi.  368.  Ad  instar  is  found 
in  later  Latin. 

(3)  a.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  classed  the  Genitive  of  the  fact 
which  depends  on  Verbs  (Active  or  Passive),  Participles  and  Adjectives 
expressing  Accusation;  Conviction;  Condemnation  or  Acquittal;  Cri- 
minality or  Innocence;  since  it  may  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  a  sup- 
pressed Ablative  such  as  crimine,  nomine,  causa,  lege,  iudicio ;  which 
are  indeed  often  found  in  use. 

b.  Such  Verbs  are : — 

(a)  accuso,  ago,  aiguo,  coarguo,  appello,  anquiro,  arcesso,  capto,  cito^ 
compello,  defero,  incuso,  insimulo,  interrogo,  postulo,  reum  ago, 
reum  facio  .  .  . 

(b)  alligo,  adstringo,  convinco,  obligo,  obstringo,  prehendo,  depre- 
hendo,  teneo  .  .  . 

(c)  damno,  condemno,  infamo,  noto  .  .  . 

(d)  absolvo,  libero,  puigo ;  also  iudico,  plecto  ... 

;  .  .  (aliquem  rei ;  crimine  rei ;  nomine  rei  alicuius,  &c.) 

c.  The  Adjectives  are : — 
(a)  affinis,  reus,  suspectus. 

fb)  compertus,  manifestus,  noxius. 
(c)  innocens,  innoxius,  insons. 
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d.  The  principal  Genitives,  expressing  legal  offences,  which  accom- 
pany such  Verbs  and  Adjectives,  are,  ambitus  {bribery)^  caedis,  homi- 
cidi  (murder)t  furti  {1jieft\  latrocinii  (robhery)^  iniuriarum  {wrongs), 
maiestatis,  proditionis  {treason)^  parricidi  (parricide)^  repetundarum 
{extortion)y  sacrilegii  {8acrUege\  veneficii,  veneni  {poisoning),  rei  capi- 
talis,  rerum  capitaGum,  &;c. 

The  following  forms  have  a  Preposition :  de  vi  (violence,  assault,  &c.), 
inter  sicarios  {assassination). 

Any  such  cases  may  be  used  with  the  legal  terms  given  above: 
as,  reum  esse,  &c.,  furti,  de  \i,  &e.,  or  furti  nomine,  crimine,  &c. 

e.  To  these  must  be  added  the  phrases,  damnare  capitis  or  capite.  to 
condemn  capitally,  i.e.  to  death  or  disfranchisement:  capitis  minor,  a 
disfranchised  person, 

f,  Damnari  voti  means  *  to  be  condemned  to  pay  what  was  vowed/ 
because  the  prayer  has  been  granted. 

g,  Damnare  quindecim  millibus,  to  condemn  to  a  fine  of  16,000 
sesterces',  damnare  octupli,  to  condemn  to  a  fine  of  eight  times  the 
amount,  &c.  Also  with  Dative,  or  with  ad  and  Case :  damnare  morti ; 
damnare  ad  bestias. 

h.  Anquirere  capitis,  capite,  pecunia,  &c.,  was  said  of  a  prosecution 
by  the  Mbunes  of  the  Plebs,  who  specified  the  penalty  beforehand. 

k.  The  Verbs  arguo  and  insimulo  (with  others)  belong  more  to 
common  parlance:  'Meque  timoris  argue  tu,  Drance,*  and  do  you, 
Drances,  undertake  to  convict  me  of  cowardice,  Veig.  Ae.  xi.  383. 

I.  Damni  infecti  promittere,  repromittere,  stipulari,  satisdare,  &c., 
are  legal  phrases :  '  to  give  security  against  damage.* 

m.  Verbs  of  Accusation*  may  govern  an  Accusative  of  the  fact: 
incusare  improbitatem  consulis,  &c. 

III.  a.  (1)  The  Genitive  of  Quality  is  also  a  Descriptive  Genitive;  cteneti- 
but  it  differs  from  the  last  in  that  it«takes  the  place,  not  of  an  Apposite,  yus  Qna- 
but  of  a  strengthened  Attribute,  either  as  Epithet  or  as  Complement.  ^^^* 
Thus  vir  excellentis  ingeni=^vir  peringeniosus ;  Lucius  est  excellentis 
ingenis  Lucius  est  peringeniosus. 

(2)  The  Genitive  of  Quality  then,  like  the  Ablative  of  Quality,  is  a 
construction  by  which  in  Latin  as  in  modern  language,  one  Noun  (in 
Latin  always  with  Epithet)  is  joined  to  another  Noun,  iSor  the  purpose 
of  describing  its  quality:  homo  magni  animi,  corporis  ingentis,  spec- 
tatae  virtutis,  trium  litterarum  (i.e.  fur) ;  adulescens  bonae  indolis, 
bonae  spei,  summae  audaciae ;  auctor  sublestae  fidei,  an  author  of  slight 
credit ;  codex  optimae  notae,  a  manuscript  of  the  best  authority. 

(3)  This  form  of  description  may  extend  to  Number,  Measure, 
"Weight,  Age,  Time,  Value,  &c. :  classis  septuaginta  navium ;  colossus 
triginta  trium  pedum;  lapis  decern  librarum  pondo;  puer  quindecim 
annorum ;  tempus  viginti  quattuor  horarum ;  gemma  maximi  pretii,  &c. 

(4)  In  all  these  examples  the  Noun  which  the  Genitive  qnaUfies  is  an 
Appellative  or  Common  Noun ;  and  such  it  will  be  when  the  Genitive  of 
Quality  is  used  as  an  Epithet  merely;  but  when  it  becomes  a  Comple- 
ment, as  it  always  may  by  introducing  a  Finite  Copulative  Verb  (vir 
est  .  .  .  fiiit  .  .  .  habetur  .  .  .  habitus  est,  &c.,  magni  animi,  &c.), 
the  Subject  of  such  sentence  may  be  a  Proper  Name :  as,  Lucius  est 
(fuit,  &;c.)  bonae  indolis :  Claudius  erat  somni  brevissimi ;  Sicilia  est 
magnae  fertilitatis,  &c. 
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(5)  Bat  rare  ingtances  occur,  in  which  the  Genitive  of  Quality  accom- 
panies a  Proper  Name  enthetically :  *Tam  T.  Manlius  TorqnatuB, 
priscae  ac  nimis  dnrae  severitatis,  ita  locuttis  fertnr/  then  TUus 
Manlius  Torquatus,  a  man  of  antique  and  over-rugged  strictness,  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  thus,  L.  xzii.  60. 

(6)  A  Possessive  Genitive  and  a  Genitive  of  Quality  or  Description 
occasionally  depend  npon  one  Noun:  as,  'Superiorum  dieram 
Sabini  cunctatio/  8aHnus*s  dday  of  {^,  e.  during)  the  preceding  days, 
Caes.  B,  6r.  iii.  10. 

(7)  Modi,  manner,  compounded  with  Pronouns,  is  a  Genitive  of 
Quality :  huinsmodi,  eiusmodi,  istiusmodi,  cuiusmodi,  cuicuimodi,  &c., 
of  this,  that,  which,  whatever  kind,  &c. 

(8)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  discriminate  nicely  the  uses  of  the 
Genitive  and  Ablative  of  Quality ;  the  usage  of  writers  differing,  and 
some  phrases  being  by  custom  assigned  to  the  one,  some  to  the  other. 
Upon  the  whole  it  seems  true  that  the  Genitive  is  oftener  used  to 
describe  essential  and  permanent  characteristics,  the  Ablative  to  note 
accessory  and  occasional  circamstanoes.  But  many  instances  of  excep- 
tion occur  in  each  case. 

^^  b.  (1)  The  Genitive  of  Value  and  of  Price  requires   special 

\aXue,  notice,  because,  although  it  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  Genitive  of 
Quality,  the  Substantive  pretii  is  usually  suppressed. 

(2)  Price  may  be  described  after  wonls  which  mean  or  imply  buying, 
stlling^  hiring,  letting,  costing^  &c.,  by  the  elliptical  Genitives  tanti, 
quanti,  and  their  compounds,  and  by  the  Comparative  Genitives  pluris, 
minoris  (rarely  maions) ;  but  the  other  Positive  and  the  Superlative 
Adjectives  (magno,  &c.,  plurimo,  &c.),  describe  Price  in  the  Ablative : 
as,  *  Quanti  emptum?  Parvo,'  Hor.  8.  ii.  3.  156.  Tanti  est,  U  is 
worth  while,    Non  tanti  est,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble, 

(3)  Valuation,  after  such  words  as  ducere,  habere,  facere,  pendere, 
putare,  taxare,  esse,  &c.,  is  described  by  the  Genitive  of  all  these 
Adjectives:  aestimare  takes  Genitive  or  Ablative.  Parvi  pendere 
aliquid ;  magni  (magno)  aestimare.    See  Madvig  on  C.  Fin,  iii.  3.  11. 

(4)  Instead  of  nuUius  pretii,  of  no  value,  the  Bomans  in  common 
parlance  (besides  nihili)  often,'  like  ourselves,  used  such  phrases  with  a 
Negative  as,  assis  (unius  assis),  a  penny  (a  single  penny) ;  teruncii,  a 
farthing ;  nauci,  pili,  flocci,  answering  to  the  English  phrases,  not  a  jig, 
not  a  rush,  &c.  The  phrase  huius  seems  to  imply  a  gesture,  like 
snapping  the  fingers :  non  huius  facio,  I  do  not  care  ruAT  for  it. 

(6)  To  the  Genitive  of  Value  belong  the  phrases,  pensi  habere,  to 
regard;  lucri  facere,  to  make  prize  of ;  aequi  boni  mcere,  to  take  in 
good  part ;  boni  consulere,  to  make  the  best  of,  *  A  Verre  omnem  illafti 
pecuniam  lucri  fa ctam  fidetis,'  you  see  that  all  that  money  has  been 
embezzled  by  Verres,  C.  Verr,  iii.  76.  *  Animus  mens  totum  istuc  aequi 
b  0  n  i  f  a  c  i  t,'  m^  temper  takes  all  that  in  good  part,  C.  Att.  vii.  7.  '  Hoc 
munus  rogo,  qualecumque  est,  boni  consulas,'/^^  you  will  make  the 
best  of  this  present,  whatever  its  value,  Sen.  Ben,  i.  8. 

StoS"**  ^  (^^  ^^®  constructions  of  the  Impersonal  Verbs,  interest,  it  im- 
ports,  concerns,  refert,  it  concerns,  are  remarkable.  Interest  may  take  a 
Genitive  of  the  Person  or  Thing  concerned :  interest  omnium,  interest 
reipublicae,  &c.     Refert  does  so  less  frequently;    never  in  Cicero. 
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Kefert  ipsoram,  L.  xxxIy.  27.  The  ground  of  concemment  is  expressed, 
if  at  all,  either  bj  an  Infinitive,  or  by  an  Infinitive  Clause  or  its  equi- 
valent, or  by  an  Oblique  Interrogation;  'Interest  omnium  recte 
facere,*  it  is  the  interest  of  cdl  to  act  rightly^  C,  Fin.  ii.  22.  *  Saluti s 
communis  interest,  duos  consules  in  republica  esse,*  it  con- 
cems  the  common  safety  that  there  be  two  consuls  in  the  state,  C.  p.  Mur. 
2.  *  Plurimum  refer t  compositionis,  quae  quibus  anteponas,' 
it  matters  much  to  periodic  construction,  what  words  you  place  before 
what,  Qu.  iz.  4.  44. 

(2)  But  if  what  is  concerned  is  the  First  or  Second  Person,  or  to  be 
expressed  reflexively  or  relatively,  then  the  Possessive  forms  mea,  tua, 
nostra,  vestra,  sua,  cuia,  are  used  with  these  Verbs  instead  of  a  Geni- 
tive: as,  'Etmea  et  tua  maxime  interest  te  valere,'  it  very  much 
concerns  both  your  good  and  mine  that  you  be  well,  C.  Fam,  xvi.  4. 
'Quid  nostra  id  refert  victum  esse  Antonium?'  what  matters  it 
to  us  that  Antonius  is  conquered  ?  C.  ad  Br.  17. 

(3)  These  Verbs  may  be  qualified  by  the  Genitives  of  Value,  magni, 
parvi,  pluris,  tanti,  quanti:  as,  Utriusque  nostrum  magni  interest 
ut  te  videam,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  both  of  us  that  I  see  you,  G. 
Att.x\.22.  'Hoc  non  pluris  refert  quam  si  imbrem  in  cribrum 
geras,*  this  matters  no  more  than  \f  you  carry  water  to  a  sieve.  Plant. 
Pseud,  i  1.  110.  Also  by  nihil,  multum,  tantum,  quantum,  quid, 
parum,  &c.,  and  by  such  Adverbs  as,  valde,  magnopere,  maxime, 
minime,  vehementer,  &c.  The  Verbs  may  be  used  personally,  as  in  the 
last  example,  with  a  Pronoun  Nominative. 

(4)  Interest  and  refert  are  also  followed  sometimes  by  ad  with 
Accusative,  sometimes  by  a  Dative:  as,  'Magni  ad  honorem  nos- 
trum interest  quam  primum  ad  urbem  me  venire*  it  greatly  concerns 
my  dignity  that  I  come  to  the  city  as  soon  as  may  be,  C.  Fam.  xvi.  1. 
'  Die  quid  referat  intra  Naturae  fines  viventi  iugera  centum  an 
mille  aret,'  say  what  matters  it  to  one  living  within  Natures  limits 
whether  he  plough  a  hundred  acres  or  a  thousand,  Hor.  8.  i.  1.  14. 
Ilefert  is  often  without  Case:  as,  'Neque  enim  numero  comprendere 
refert,'  nor  indeed  is  it  important  to  count  them,  Verg.  G.  ii.  104. 

(5)  Interest  is  perhaps  •  originally  corrupted  from  in  re  est ;  and 
refert  (not  from  refero)  is  from  re  and  fert ;  with  this  Ablative  re  the 
Pronouns  mea,  &c.,  agree.  Some  suppose  interest  to  be  for  inter  rem 
est,  refert  for  rem  fert,  and  mea,  &c.,  to  be  corruptions  of  meam,  &c. 

IV.  a.  (1)  The  Genitive  of  the  Thing  Distributed  is  a  divisible  Geneti- 
Whole,  and  depends  on  Partitive  Words  indicating  that  one  or  more  J^|.2f* 
Parts  (or  no  Part)  of  such  Whole  are  taken  :  as, '  Virtu  turn  in  alia  butae." 
alius  mavult  excellere,*  one  prefers  to  excel  in  one  virtue,  another  in 
another,  C.  Off.  i.  32.     'Elepnanto  beluarum  est  nulla  prudentior,' 
of  beasts  none  is  Ttwre  sagacious  than  the  elephant,  PI.  N.  H.  i.  97. 
'  Neque  stultorum  quisquam  beatus  neque  sapientium  non  beatus,' 
neither  of  fools  is  any  blessed,  nor  of  wise  men  any  not  blessed,  C.  Fin. 
i.  18.      'Sequimur  te,  sancte  deorum,'  we  follow  thee,  holy  one  of 
deities,  Yerg,  Ae.  iv.  576.     'Homini   uni   animantium   luctus  est 
datus,'  to  man  alone  of  animals  sorrow  has  been  given,  PI.  N.  H.  ix.  17. 
'Sulla  centum  viginti  suorum  amisit,*  SuUalost  120  of  his  men, 
Eutr.  V,  5.    'Nunc  iuvenum  princeps  delude  fiiture  senum/fjow 
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chief  of  the  youths,  hereafter  to  be  of  the  old  men,  Ov.  *  Soma  regio- 
num  Italiae  media  est/  Borne  is  the  centre  of  the  districts  of  Italy, 
L.  y.  54.  'Maior  Neronummoz  grave  proeliiun  commisit/  the  elder 
of  the  Neros  soon  fought  a  great  battle,  Hor.  C.  iv.  14.  14.  'Gallornin 
for  tie  si  mi  sunt  Belgae,  ^^  Belgae  are  bravest  of  the  Gatds,CaeB. 
B.  (r.  i.  I.  *Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit/  no  mortal  is 
wise  at  every  season,  PL  N,  H.  yii.  40.  'Piscium  feminae  maiores 
sunt  quam  mares,'  of  fishes  the  females  are  larger  than  the  males,  PL  N. 
H,  iz.  16.  'Hoc  ad  te  minime  omnium  pertinebat/  this  belonged  to 
you  least  of  all  men,  G.  p.  8.  Bosc,  34. 

(2)  The  Partitive  Words  are: 

(a)  Substantives  which  express  Partition:  pars,  portio,  numems, 
multitudo,  nemo,  nihil,  &c.,  including  the  Adverb  partim. 

(/3)  Pronominals :  alius,  alter,  uter  and  its  compounds,  ullns,  nullus, 
plerique,  multi,  pauci,  reliqui,  ceteri,  solus ;  qui,  quis,  and  their 
•compounds  :  tot,  quot,  and  Uieir  derivatives. 

(y)  Numerals  both  Cardinal  and  Ordinal :  also  princeps,  medius. 

(8)  Comparative  and  Superlative  Adjectives ;  the  former  distributing 
two  things:  as,  Mai  or  Keronum;  or  one  class  into  two  parts: 
as,  'Avium  loquaciores,'  the  noisier  sort  of  birds,  Vl,  N.  H, 
Also  Superlative  Adverbs. 

(c)  Any  Adjective,  Participle,  or  Substantive  which  can  imply  a  dis- 
tributive meaning:  as,  Sancte  deorum;  lecti  iuvenimi;  piscium 
feminae. 

(3)  A  Partitive  Adjective,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  that  which  is  a 
Part  of  a  Whole,  naturally  follows  the  Gender  of  the  Whole  (Geniiive) : 
beluarum  nulla  -  beluarum  nulla  belua ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  attracted 
to  the  Gender  of  the  Subject:  as,  'Indus  est  omnium  fluminnm 
maxim  us,'  C.  ^.  i>.  ii.  52 ;  or  to  that  of  the  Person  implied,  by 
Synesis:  as, '  Dulcissime  rerum,'  my  dearest  friend,  Hor.  8,  i.  9.  4. 

(4)  Partitives  sometimes  take  the  Genitive  of  a  Collective  Noun :  as, 
'Plato  totiusGraeciae  doctissimus  fuit,'  Hato  was  the  most  learned 
Tnan  of  all  Greece,  C.  p,  Bab,  23  (GTaeciae»Graecorum). 

(5)  The  Genitive  is  found  in  the  place  of  a  Complement :  as, '  Fies 
nobiUum  tu  quoque  fontium,'  thou  too  shalt  became  (one)  of  the  -re- 
nowned fountains,  Hor.  C»  iii.  13. 13. 

(6)  English  idiom  uses  the  Preposition  q/ after  Numeral  words,  when 
no  part  is  taken,  but  the  whole  implied :  as,  'there  are  two  of  us;'  but  in 
Latin  this  would  be,  Nos  duo  sumus.  So,  *  three  hundred  of  them  con- 
spired '  is,  nii  trecenti  coniuraverunt ;  'patrons  of  whom  I  have  few* 
Patroni  quos  paucos  habeo. 

(7)  Distribution  is  also  expressed  by  the  Prepositions  ex,  in,  inter, 
ante,  de:  'Nihil  ex  his,  quae  videmus,  manet,'  none  of  these  things 
which  we  see,  abides.  Sen.  E^.  58.  'Thales  sapientissimus  in 
sept  em  fuit,*  TTuiles  was  wisest  among  the  seven,  C.  Leg.  ii.  12. 
'Inter  Scythiae  amnes  amoenissimus  Boiysthenes,'  among  the 
rivers  of  Scythia  the  Dnieper  is  pkasantest,  Mela,  12.  'Ante  omnes 
Turnus  pulcherrimus,'  Tumns  fairest  bef&re  all,  Verg.  Ae.yM.  65. 
'Una  de  multis  fuit  in  parentem  Splendide  mendax,'  one  of  many 
maidens  was  towards  her  sire  nobly  false,'  Hor.  C.  iii.  11.  33. 

(8)  The  Genitive  Pronouns  nostrum,  vestrum,  depend  on  Partitive 
"ords ;  but,  if  an  individual  or  human  nature  itself  is  quantitatively 
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divided,  mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vestri  may  be  used:  as,  Multa  pars  mei, 
Hor.  C.  iii.  30.6.    Plus  nostri  superest  rogo.  Sen.  Tr. 

(9)  The  Genitives  loci,  locorum,  gentium,  terrarum,  are  used  witli 
Adverbs  of  Place,  ubi,  quo,  unde,  hue,  eo,  aliquo,  osquam,  nusquam,  &c : 
as, '  Ubi  terrarum  sumus,'  M^herc  on  earth  are  we?  C.  p.  Jiab.  37.  *  An 
quisquam  usquam  gentium  est  aeque  miser?'  is  there  anywhere  in  the 
world  one  so  miserable?  Tet.Hec.iii,  1.  'Res  eodem  est  loci  ubi 
reliquisti,'  the  affair  is  in  the  same  position  you  left  it  in,  C.  Att,  i.  13. 
Genitives  not  local  are  found  with  them,  but  not  in  Cicero :  as,  '  Eo 
deliciarum  pervenimus  ut  nisi  gemmas  calcare  nolimus,'  we  have 
reached  that  pitch  of  luxury^  that  we  will  not  tread  except  on  jewels,  Sen. 
Ep.  88.  Turn  (tunc)  temporis  occurs  in  Justin:  interea  loci  (mean- 
while) in  the  Comic  poets ;  also,  minime  gentium  (least  in  the  world,  by 
no  means),  postea  loci,  in  Livy ;  inde  loci,  in  Lucretius.  Also  note  the 
expressions,  pridie  eius  diei  (the  day  brfore  that  one),  postridie  eius  diei 
(the  day  after  that  one),  &;c.  But  pridie,  postridie  may  also  take  an 
Accusative. 

/3.  (1)  The  Genitive  of  the  Thing  Measured  depends  on  Genetl- 
Quantitative  "Words,  which  imply  that  so  much  of  a  Whole  is  taken,  not  ^Jmcn- 
so  many.  eae. 

(2)  Such  Quantitative  Words  are : 

(a)  Substantives  implying  measurement  of  Quantity :  amphora,  r/uAr; 
medimnus  (um),  bushel)  modius,  peck  (frumenti,  of  com) ;  libra,  pound 
(casei,  of  cheese),  &c. ;  also  acervus,  copia,  numerus,  pondus  (aun),  vis, 
&c.  (/3)  Quantitative  Neuter  Adjectives  and  Pronouns  :  multum,  plus, 
plurimum,  amplius,  minus,  minimum,  tantum,  quantum,  aliquantum, 
nimium,  dimidium,  nihil,  aliud,  id,  illud,  hoc,  idem,  quod,  quid,  aliquid, 
quidquid,  quicquam.  (y)  Quantitative  Adverbs:  abunde,  afiadm, 
nimis,  parum,  partim,  satis. 

The  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  are  usually  rendered  in  Englisli  as  in 
agreement  with  the  thing  measured :  as,  tantum  vini,  so  much  wine ; 
minus  splendoris,  less  brilliance',  satis  eloquentiae,  sapientiae  parum, 
(loquence  enough,  too  little  wisdom.  Sail.;  nimium  pecuniae,  too  much 
money ;  nihil  mali,  no  evil. 

(3)  The  Genitive  may  depend  on  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun  under- 
stood from  a  following  Helative.  'Medico  mercedis  quantum 
poscet  promitti  iubeto,'  you  must  order  that  as  high  a  fee  as  he  shall  ask 
he  promised  to  the  physician,  C.  Fam.  xvi.  14.  'Vastatur  agri  quod 
inter  urbem  ac  Eidenas  est,'  all  the  land  that  is  between  the  city  and 
Fidenae  is  laid  wants,  L.  i.  14. 

(4)  Classes  (/B)  and  (y)  may  also  be  followed  by  the  Genitive  of  a 
Neuter  Adjective  of  the  Second  Declension ;  but  an  Adjective  of  the 
Third  is  commonly  (but  not  always)  put  in  the  same  case  with  the  word 
of  Quantity :  as,  *  Prima  est  hist>oriae  lex  ut  ne  qu  id  fal  si  dicere  audeat, 
ne  quid  veri  non  audeat,'  the  first  law  of  history  is  that  it  should  not 
dare  to  say  any  thing  false  ;  nothing  true  be  afraid  to  say,  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  62. 
*Nec  viget  quicquam  simile  aut  secundum,' aft(/  nothing  exists  like 
or  in  second  rank,  Hor.  C,  i.  12.  18.  Note  the  Ciceronian  phrase, 
Quod  eius  facere  poteris,  as  far  as  you  can  (where  quoad  for  quod  in 
some  MSS.  is  probably  corrupt),  and  those :  nihil  reliqui  facere,  to  leave 
nothing  undone',  nihil  pens!  habere,  to  have  no  regard, 
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(5)  The  Terb  satago  (/  m*  ^"^ff)  being  compomided  of  mt  and  ago, 
takes  a  Genitive;  as,  *Clinia  rernm  snarnm  satagiV  dinia  has 
enough  of  ku  otm  businest,  Ter.  Haut.  iii.  1.  13.  'Nnnc  agitas  sat 
tnte  tuarom  rernm,*  you  have  now  euovgh  of  your  own  affairt  in  hand. 
Plant  Bac,  \r.  3.  23. 

(6)  Neuter  Adjectires  of  either  Number,  pnt  abstractly  for  Substan- 
tires,  sometimes  govern  a  Genitive:  as,  'Adulescens  in  Inbrico 
aetatis  est,'  a  young  man  is  at  a  dippery  time  of  life ^  Plin.  Eipist,  iii. 
6.  So  medium  diei,  serum  diei.  To  which  add  id  temporis,  id  locomm, 
hoe  aetatis,  &c.  See  Accusative.  Constructions  like  incerta  casuum, 
occulta  saltuum,  opaca  locomm.  angusra  viarum.  amara  curarum,  are 
not  usual  in  Cicero ;  but  they  occur  in  Livy,  abound  in  Tacitus,  and  in 
poetiy  they  are  £requent. 

^^^  7.  (1)  Akin  to  the  Partitive  Genitive  is  that  which  depends  on 
^72^  words  of  Abundance  and  Want,  Power  and  Impotence ;  see  these  under 
&c         Ablative. 

(2)  Verbs:  egeo,  indigeo  prefer  the  Genitive  in  prose:  compleo, 
expleo,  impleo,  take  it  occasionally.  Abundo,  participo,  saturo,  scateo : 
abstineo,  careo,  desino,  desisto,  levo,  libero,  solvo,  dissolvo,  and  others 
are  found  with  Gen.,  chiefly  in  poetiy.  As,  indigere  medicinae ;  impleri 
veteris  Bacchi ;  abstinere  irarum  ;  desine  querellarum,  &c.  Potior  has 
a  Genitive  both  in  prose  and  poetiy :  apiscor,  adipiscor,  in  Tacitus ; 
regno  once  in  Horace. 

(3)  Adjectives:  fertilis,  ferax,  largus,  plenus,  refertus: — inanis,  in- 
diguji,  inops,  ieiunus : — often  have  a  Genitive  in  prose  and  poetry ; 
compos,  particeps,  exheres,  ezpers,  exsors,  almost  always :  potens,  im- 
pos,  impotens,  no  other  Case:  others,  as  benignus,  dives,  fecundas, 
locuples,  prosper;  pauper,  solutus,  truncus,  exsul,  vacuus,  &c.,  with 
dignus,  indignus,  are  found  in  i)oetry  with  Genitive.  As,  vita  plena 
metus  et  insidiarum ;  terra  frugum  fertilis  ;  dives  opum ;  compos  men- 
tis ;  voti  compos  ;  Musa  potens  lyrae ;  rationis  expers ;  exsul  patriae ; 
pauper  aquae  Daunus,  &c. 

J«"I*ct,  z.  Of  a  Partitive  nature  also  is  the  Genitive  of  Kcspect  and  of  the 
^'  Part  affected,  which,  in  imitation  of  Greek  construction,  is  very  freely 
used  by  poets  and  also  by  prose  writers  of  the  silver  age.  Such  phrases 
are  consili  certus ;  militiae  impiger,  strenuus ;  vetus  sermonis ;  all  in 
Tacitus: — integer  vitae,  Hor. ;  integer  aevi,  Veig. ;  seri  studiorum, 
Ilor.  &c.  Especially  the  Genitive  animi :  as,  excruciari  animi ;  angi 
animi ;  pendere  animi,  Cic. :  animi  falli,  Lucr.,  Plant,  (desipere  mentis. 
Plant.) :    animi  anxius,  aeger,  audax,  caecus,  ferox,  ingens,  immodicus, 

infelix,  laetus,  promptus,  turbidus,  vadidus,  &c. 
186 
The  Ob-      B,  1.  The  Objective  Genhivk  principally  depends  on  Words  which 
jeotive  contain  the  Transitive  force  of  Verbs  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Oenl-    These  may  be 

*'^**  (1)  Substantives:  as,  amor  patriae ;  cultus  agrorum ;  scientia  iuris ; 
ignorantia  recti ;  cura  peculi ;  studium  lucri ;  (2)  Adjectives:  as,  tenax 
veri ;  patiens  frigoris ;  imperitus  morum ;  piodigus  auri,  &c 

a.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Adjective  Pronouns  mens,  &c.,  are  used 
Possessively ;  the  Genitives  nostrum,  vestrum  (which  in  old  Latin  are 
found  as  nostrorum,  vestroram)  in  Partitive  Construction:  mei,  &c., 
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nostri,  vestri,  Quantitatively  or  Objectively.  See  p.  87.  But  the 
phrases  omnimn  nostrum,  omnium  vestrum  are  also  used  as  Possessive 
Genitives :  sometimes  nostrum,  vestrum  alono.  And  mei,  tui  are  found 
where  the  Possessive  might  have  been  expected :  as, '  Fruitur  fama  sui,' 
Tac.  Ann,  ii.  13. 

b.  An  Objective  Genitive  is  found  with  Substantives  derived  from 
Verbs  not  governing  an  Accusative  of  the  Nearer  Object,  and  must  often 
he  rendered  in  English  by  some  other  Preposition  than  of:  as, 
'Coelibis  obsequium,  attention  to  an  unmarried  man^  Hor. 
'Praestantia  animarum  reliquarum,'  mperiority  OTer  other  wuls, 
Cic  *Remedium  irae,'  remedy  against  anger^  Cic.  So,  misericordia 
pauperum,  fity  for  the  poor;  quies  laborum,  rest  from  toUs, 

(2)  Adjectives  which  govern  a  Genitive  by  this  Rule  are : 

(a)  Verbal  Adjectives  in  ax:  capax,  edax,  feraz,  fugax,  pertinaz, 
rapax,  sagax,  tenax,  vorax,  &c. 

(fi)  PresentParticiplesused  Adjectively :  abundans,  amans,  appetens, 
contemnens,  colens,  cupiens,  despiciens,  diligens,  efficiens,  egens, 
experiens,  fugiens,  intellegens,  metuens,  neglegens,  observans, 
patiens,  impatiens,  proferens,  sciens,  sitiens,  timens,  tolerans,  bene 
gerens,  servantissimus,  &c. 

(y)  Adjectives  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance:  assuetus,  callidus, 
certus,  certior,  conscius,  consultus,  docilis,  doctus,  expertus,  gnarus, 
memor,  peritus,  praescius,  praesagus,  providus,  prudens,  scitus, 
Boilers;  alienus,  ambiguus,  dubius,  inscius,  incertus,  inexpertus, 
ignarus,  immemor,  imperitus,  improvidus,  imprudens,  indoctus, 
insolens,  insuetus,  uescius,  oblitus,  rudis.  Here  remark  the  phrase, 
certiorem  facere  {to  inform)  aliquem  alicuius  rei :  as,  '  Pompeius 
me  certiorem  sui  consili  fodt,'  Pompeius  if\formed  me  ^  his 
plan,  Cic.  Att.  ix.  2. 

(3)  Care  and  Carelessness :  aemulus,  anxius,  curiosus,  certus,  formi- 
dulosus,  parens,  pavidus,  sollicitus,  timidus,  trepidus,  impavidus, 
incuriosus,  incautus,  intrepidus,  interritus;  profusus,  prodig^s, 
securus,  socors. 

!€)  Desire  and  Dislike :  avarus,  avidus,  cupidus,  studiosus,  fastidiosus. 
C)  Add  superstes,  supplex.«Mo6t>of  these  Ac^ectives  are  rendered  in 
English  with  the  sign  of:  except  assuetus  (accustomfd  to) ;  in- 
suetus, insolens  {unaccustomed  to) ;  callidus,  consultus,  aoctus, 
peritus,  &c.  {skilled  in);  indoctus,  imperitus,  &c.  {unskilled  in); 
scitus,  prudene,  expertus,  &c.  {acqitainted  with) ;  imprudens,  rudis, 
&c,  {unacquainted  with),  and  some  others. 

a.  Many  A^ectives  above  mentioned  are  also  constructed  with 
Prepositions:  as,  'Callidus  ad  fraudem,'  Cic.  *  Prudens  in  iure,'  Cic. 
*  Securus  de  bello  Romano,'  Li  v.  So,  Certiorem  fieri  dc  re  aliqua. 
Some  with  other  Cases:  as,  'Peritus  bello,'  Veil.  'Duloes  docta 
mod  OS,'  Hor. 

b.  A  list  of  other  Adjectives  found  with  a  Genitive  is  given  in 
Stallbaum's  Ruddiman,  Pars  U.  p.  73.  None  are  from  Cicero  bul 
invidus  laudis  ;  a  few  in  Livy,  many  in  Tacitus.  Virgil  has  fessus 
rerum  ;  fidissima  tui  regina ;  vanus  veri,  &c.  Horace :  lassus  maris ; 
divina  avis  imbrium ;  exsul  patriae,  &c. ;  but  most  of  the  examples  are 
taken  from  poets  of  a  less  pure  age.  Statins,  Silius,  Claudian,  &c. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  student  must  carefully  distinguish  betwef 
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prosaic  and  poetic  usage,  wliich  latter  admits  a  Grenitive  \nth  Tery  free 

licence. 

Verbs  of      2.  A  Genitive  of  the  Matter,  sometimes  an  Accusative,  depends 

J^J^"  on  Verbs  of  remembering,  forgetting^  reminding :  as,  memini  (Gen.  of 

4c.         Accus.),  reminiscor  (Gen.  or  Accns.),  recordor  (Accus.,  rarely  Gen.),  obli- 

viscor  (Gen.  or  Accus.);   moneo,  admoneo,  commoneo,  commonefacio 

(Accus.  of  person,  Gen.  of  thing)  ;  mentionem  facio  (Gen.).  (See  memor, 

immemor,  &c.  above.) 

'Vivorum  memini,  nee  tamen  Epicuri  licet  oblivisci,'  / 
remember  the  living ,  nor  yet  may  I  forget  Epicurus,  C.  Fin.  v.  I.  '  Bes 
adversae  admonent  nos  religionum,'  adversity  reminds  us  of  religious 
duties,  L.  v.  51.  *Dulces  moriens  reminiseitur  Argos,'  in  death  he 
recollects  dear  Argos,  Verg.  Ae.  x.  782.    Immemor  benencii. 

a.  Verbs  of  remembering  sometimes  are  followed  by  de  and  its  Case : 
as, '  De  Clodio  ne  meminisse  quidem  volo,'  about  Clodius  I  wish  not 
even  to  remember,  C.  Fam,  v.  3. 

b.  The  phrase  jenit  in  mentem  is  used  impersonally,  either  with 
Genitive,  or  with  Preposition:  as,  'Venit  mini  in  mentem  tem- 
po r  i  s  illius,  quo  fiiimus  una,'  /  remember  the  time  when  we  were  together, 
C.  Fam.  vii.  3.  *  Astute  venit  eiin  mentem  de  speculo,'  he  craftUy 
remembered  the  mirror,  Plaut.  Most.K.  3.  114.  Or  personally:  as,  ^Non 
venit  in  mentem  pugna  apud  Begillum  lacum?'  do  you  not  re- 
member  the  battle  at  lake  Begillus  ?  L.  viii.  5. 

Miae-  3.  A  Genitive  depends  on  the  Verbs  misereor,  2.  miseresco  3.  (^feel 

reor,&c.  pity)  ;   but  an  Accusative  in  the  best  authors  on  miseror  1.  commiseror 

I.  {express  pity,  bewaii):   as,  'Nil  nostri   miserere,'  Verg.  B.  ii.  7. 

*  Arcadii  miseresdte  regis,'  Verg.  Ae.  viii.  573.  'Sortem  miseratus 
iniquam,'  Verg.  Ae.  vi.  332. 

Miseret,      4.  The  Impersonal  Verbs  miseret  (miserescit,  miseretur),  piget,  pudet 

piget,      (veretur),  paenitet,  taedet,  take  an  Accusative  of  the  Nearer,  with  a 

^*         Genitive  of  the  Remoter,  Object:  as,  '  Me  tuanun  miseritum  est  for- 

tunarum,'  I  pitied  your  fortunes,  Ter.  Haut.  iii.  1.    *Me  civitatis 

morum  piget  taedetque,'  lam  weary  and  sick  of  the  manners  of  the 

state,  Sail.  lug.  4.    'Pudet  me  stultitiae,'  lam  ashamed  qf  my  folly, 

C.    '  Me  tui,  mi  pater,  pudet,'  /  am  ashamed  to  face  you,  father,  Ter. 

Ad.  iv.  6.  49.*    See  C.  Att.  vii.  4  (veritus)  ;  Fin.  ii.  13. 

Cause.        5.  The  Genitive  of  Cause  in  poetry  is  a  bold  imitation  of  Greek 

idiom:  as,  'lustitiaene  prius  mirer  belline  laborum?' Veig.  Ae.  xi. 

126.  *  Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi,'  Hor.  C.  ii.  2.  6.   '  Felix,  Bolane, 

cerebri,'  Hor.  8.  i.  9.  11.     'Laudabat  leti  iuvenem,'  Sil.  iv.  160.    It 

appears  also  with  Interjections :  as,  *  O  mihi  nuntii  beati,'  Catull.  ix. 

137         Examples  of  the  Genitive  Case. 

Exam-        ^^  j^  *Amore  patriae  nostrorum  maiorum  inventa  nosse  debe- 

Geni-      mus,*  C.  d.  Or.  i.  58.   *Sullaeet  Caesaris  pecuniarum  translatio 

tive.       a  iustis  dominis  ad  alienos  non  debet  liberalis  videri,'  C.  Off.  i.  14.  '  Nihil 

est  quod  multorum  naufragia  fortunae  colligas,'   C.  Verr.  v.  40. 

*  Consul  es  designatus,  optima  aetate,  summa  eloquentia,  maxima 
orbitate  reipublicae  virorum  talium,'  C.  Fam.  x.  3.  'Egerius 
fratris  filius  erat  regis,'  L.  i.  38.  'Polycleti  signa  plane  p^fecta 
sunt,'  C.  Br.  18.     'Singulorum   facultates   et  copiae  divitiae 

*  Note  the  varying  sense  of  pudet  in  these  two  examples^ 
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Hunt  civitatis/  C.  Off.  iii.  15.  'Pacis  est  comes  otiquo  socia,  et 
iam  bese  constitutae  civitatiB  quasi  alumna  quaedam,  eloqnentia,*  C. 
£r.  12.  *  Omnium  est  communis  iuimicus,  qui  fuit  hostis 
suorum,*  C.  VerrA.  16.  *  In  primis  hominis  est  propria  veri  in- 
quisitio,'  C.  Off.  i.  11.  *  Ilia  insula  e  or  um  dec  rum  sacra  putatur,'  0. 
Verr,  ii.  18.  *Phoebi  Tririaeque  sacerdos  Deiphobe  Glauci/  Verg. 
Ae.  Ti.  85.  'Dinomaches  ego  sum,' Pers.  ir.  30.  'Paterae  aureae 
ad  Gereris  positae,'  L.  x.  23.  'Quae  in  nostris  rebus  non  satis 
honesto  in  amicorum  fiunt  honestissime/  C.  Lael.  16.  'Petulantia 
magis  est  adulescentium,  quam  senum;  nee  timen  omnium 
adulescentium,  sed  non  proborum,'  C.  Cat.  M.  11.  'Id  maxime 
quemque  decet,  quod  est  cuiasque  maxime  suum/  C.  Off.  i.  31. 
*Nolae  senatus  Komanorum,  plebs  Hannibalis  erat/  L.  xxiii.  39. 
' Solon  capite  sanxit,  si  qui  in  seditione  non  alterius  utrius  partis 
fuisset/  C.  Att.  X.  1.  'Hannibal  quod  inter  Alpes  Apenninumque 
agri  est  suae  dicionis  fecit,'  L.  xxi.  53.  'Tardi  ingeni  est 
rivulos  consectari,  fontes  rerum  non  videre,*  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  27.  'Qualis 
oratoris  et  quanti  hominis  in  dicendo  putas  esse  historiam 
scribere?'  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  12.  'Est  proprium  munus  magi  stratus, 
intellegere,  se  gerere  personam  civitatis,*  C.  Q^.  i.  34.  'Peregrini 
incolae  officium  est,  nihil  praeter  suum  negotium  ngere,'  C.  Off.  i. 

*  Quae  est  a ni mo  natura?  propria,  puto,  et  sua,'  C.  T.  I),  i.  29.  'Nulla 
mora  est  operae;  vestrum  dare,  vincere  nostrum  est,*  Ov.  jP.  iv. 
889.      'Tuum  hominis  simplicis  pectus  vidimus,'  G.  PhU.  ii.  43. 

*  Noster  duorum  eventus  ostendct  utra  gens  bello  sit  melior,'  L.  i,  7. 

*  Solius  meum  peccatum  corrigi  non potesv  G.  Att.  xi.  15.  *  Vectigalia 
locare  nusquam  licet  nisi  in  hac  vestrum  frequentia,'  G.  d,  L.  Agr.  ii. 
21.    *Dic  mihi,  Damoeta,  cuium  pecus,  an  Meliboei?'  Verg.  ^.  iii.  1. 

II.  (1)  'Stella  Veneris  Lucifer  dicitur,  quum  antegreditur  solem, 
quum  subsequitur  autem,  Hesperus,'  G.  N.  D.  ii.  20.  *  Non  faciendo  id, 
quod  non  decet,  impudentiae  nomen  effugere  debemus,'  C  d.  Or. 
i.  26.  'Duae  sunt  huius  obscuritatis  causae,  una  pudoris,  altera 
scf  leris,'  G.  d.  L,  Agr.  ii.  24.  'Eabona  sunt  generis,  pecuniae, 
propinquorum,  amicorum,  opum,  raletudinis,  formae,  in- 
geni,' G.  d.  Or.  ii.  11. 

(2)  'Tantum  abest  ut  fhiges  bestiarum  causa  paratae  sint,  ut 
ipsas  bestias  hominum  gratia  generatas  esse  videamus,'  C.-N.  D,  ii. 
158.  'Beneficium  est  quod  quis  non  sua  causa  dat,  sed  eius  cui 
dat,'  Sen.  Ben.  v.  11.  'Persuadent  mathematici,  terram  ad  universi 
caeli  complexum  quasi  punctiinstar  obtinere,'  G.  T.  2).  i.  4C.  *Qui- 
dam  Homani  habebant  domos  in  star  urbium,*  Sen.  Ep.  90. 

(3)  'Gannensemquisquamexercitumfugae  autpavoris  insimulare 
potest,  ubi  plus  quinquaginta  millia  hominum  ceciderunt?'  L.  xxv. 
6.  'Labeo  arguebatur  male  administratao  provinciae  alio- 
rumque  criminum,*  Tac.  Ann.  vi  27.  'Gum  capitis  anquisi- 
rissent,  duo  millia  aeris  damnato  multam  edixerunt,'  L.  ii.  62.  '  Gaesar 
Dolabellam  repetundarura  postulavit,'  Suet.  Caca.  4.  'Defertur 
impietatis  in  Principem,' Tac.  Ann.\i.  19.  '  Legibus  ambitus  in- 
terrogati  dederunt  poenas,'  Sail.  Cat.  18.  '  Alcibiades,  postquam  se 
capitis  damnatum  audivit,  Lacedaemonem  demigravit,'  N.  Ale.  4. 
'Miltiades,  capitis  absolutus,  pecunia  multatus  est,'  N.  Milt.  7. 
fBecte  condemnamus  haruspices  aut  stul,titiae  aut  Tanitatis.'  G> 
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Dio.  i.  36.  'Coelins  index  absolrit  ininriaram  efmn,  qui  Lndlinm 
poetam  nominatim  laeserat,*  Anct.  ad  Hir.  ii.  19.  'Nomine  eceleris 
coninzationisqne  damnati  sunt  mnlti/  C.  Var.  r.  11.  'Miltiades 
crimine  Pario  est  accusatns/  Nep.  Milt.  'Silaims  saeritiae 
captarnmqne  pecnniarum  tenebatnr  reus/  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  27. 
'Be  manifestis  rerum  capitalinm  more  maiomm  sapplicium 
samexidam  est/  SalL  Cat.  52.  Q.  Seigins  senator  inter  sicarios 
damnatns  est,'  C.p.  Clu.  7.  'Fnrins  damnatns  voti  qavm  yictor 
Homam  revertisset,  ^ctatnra  se  abdicayit/  L.  liL  28. 

III.  a.  'Tnne  trinm  litterarum  homo  mevitnperas?'  Plant,  ^u/. 
ii.  4.  46.  'Sp.  Servilms,  ferTidi  animi  vir,  pericolnm  andacia  dis- 
cnssit/  L.  ii.  52.  '  Themistodes  penmasit  populo  nt  classis  centnm 
narium  aedificaretnr/  N.  Th.  2.  'Latini  coronam  anream  in  Capi- 
tolium  tnlere  parvi  ponderis,*  L.  iii.  57.  *  Spes  nnica  imperi  popoli 
Ilomani  L.  Qninctius  trans  Tiberim  qnattuor  ingernm  colebat 
agrnm/  L.  iii.  26.  *  Caesar  a  fronte  castromm  pedum  qnindecim 
fossam  fieri  iussit/  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  41.  '  Hamilcar  in  Hispaniam  secnm 
duxit  filinm  Bannibalem  annornm  novem/  N.  Hann.  8.  'G.  lulius 
Caesar  an&nm  ad  solis  cnrsnm  accommodayit  nt  trecentornm  seza- 
ginta  qninqne  dieram  esset/  Snet.  Caes.  40.  'Servius  Tullins 
invenis  evasit  rcre  indolis  regiae/  L.  i.  39.  'Magnl  indicii, 
snmmae  etiam  facultatis  esse  debet  orator/  C.  Or.  21.  *Nos  in 
castra  properabamns,  quae  aberant  bidni/  C.  Att.  v.  16.  *  Agesilans 
octoginta  annornm  in  Aegyptura  profeetus  est/  N.  Ag.  8.  'Admit- 
tenda  est  hominum  cuinsquemodi  multitudo/  C.  Off.  i.  39. 
'Eorum  dierum  consuetudo  itineris  nostri  ezercitus  perspecta 
est/  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  17. 

b.  '  Ego  a  meis  magni  pendi  postulo/  Ter.  Ad.  y.  4.  'Est  hominis 
sapientis  maximi  aestimare  conscientiam  mentis  suae/  C.  p.  Clu.  58. 
'Istam  gloriosam  virtutem  non  magno  aestimo/  C.  Ftn.  iii.  3. 
'  Patrem  tnum  plurimi  feci,  meque  ille  mirifice  colnit/  C.  Att,  zvi.  19. 
'  Yen  do  meum  frumentum  non  plnris  quam  ceteri,  fortasse  etiam 
minoris,  cum  maior  est  copia/  C.  Off.  iii.  12.  'Decumae  sunt  quam 
maximi/  C.  Off.  iii.  63.  '  Nulla  pestis  humano  generi  pluris  stetit 
quam  ira/  Sen.  Ir.  i.  2.  'Mcrcatores  non  tautidem  vendunt  quanti 
emerunt/  C.  Verr.  iii.  192.  'Emit  homo  cupidus  et  locuples  tanti 
quanti 'Pvthius  Toluit,  C.  QlT*.  iii.  51.  'Noli  spectare  quanti  homo 
sit ;  parvi  enim  pretii  est  qui  iam  nihili  sit/  C.  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  'Non 
quantum  quisque  prosit,  sed  quanti  quisque  sit,  pondera/  G.  Br.  257. 
'Quanti  quisque  amicos  facir,  tanti  fit  ab  amicis/  G.  Lael.  16.  '  Qui 
homo  timidus  erit  in  rebus  dubiis,  nauci  non  erit/  Plant.  Most.  y.  1.  1. 
'  Sapiens  dolorem  nihili  facit/  G.  Fin.  ii.  13.  *  Ego,  quae  tu  loquere, 
fiocci  non  facio/  Plant.  Rtid.  iii.  5.  ' Neque  fas  neque  fidem  pensi 
habet/  Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  16.  *  Te  huius  non  faciam/  Ter.  Ad,  ii.  1. 
'Video  quanta  tcmpestas  invidiae  mihi  immineat;  sed  est  mihi  tanti/ 
G.  Cat.  i.  9.  'Si  YOB  non  movet  periculum  ne  serpat  latius  contagio 
eins  mali,  nos  aequiboniquefacimus,'L.  xxxiy.  22.  '  Haec,  quaeso, 
consule  missa  boni/  Ov.  Ep.  ex  Pont,  iii.  8.  23. 

c.  '  Caesar  dicere  solebut,  non  tam  sua,  quam  reipublicae  inter- 
esse,  uti  sal v us  esse t/  Suet.  Caes.  86.  'Epistulis  certiores  facimns 
A-bftentes,  si  quid  est  quod  cos  scire  ant  nostraautipsorum  intersit/ 
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G.  Fam,  ii.  4.  'Quid  refert  mea,  cui  seryiam?'  Fhaedr.  i.  35. 
'Ciyitatum  hoc  multarum  interfuit,  Antiquum  yocam  servare 
modum/  G.  Leg.  ii.  88.  'Semper  Milo,  quantum  interesset  Clodii^ 
8e  perire,  cogitabat/  G.  p.  Mil.  56.  '  Quid,  Ghrcme,  tua,  malum,  id 
refert? — Magni,  Dcmipho,'  Ter.  Ph.  W.  4.  11.  'Quid  id  nostra? — 
Nihil  (understanding  refert),'  Ter.  Ph.  v.  7.  47. 

IV.  a.  'Nihil  tarn  absurde  dici  potest  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo 
philosophorum,'  G.  IHv.  ii.  119.  'Incertum  est,  quam  longa  nos- 
trum cuiusque  vita  futura  sit,'  G.  Verr.  i.  153.  *£quitum  centum 
quinquaginta  interfecti,'  Gurt  iii.  11.  'Erant  Phocionis  tempore 
(luae  factiones,  quarum  una  populi  causam  agebat,  altera  optimatum,' 
Nep.  Phoc.  19.  'Tarquinius  Superbus  Septimus  atque  ultimus 
regum  Romanorum  fuit,'  Eutr.  i.  8.  'Rationem  defectus  solis  apud 
Graecos  invetitigaYit  primus  omnium  Thales  Milesius,' Flin.  J^.  .01 
ii.  12.  'Alexander  sen  i  ores  militum  in  patriam  remisit,'  Gurt.  z.  2. 
'Quadrupedum  talpis  visus  non  est,'  PI.  N.  H.tli.  37.  'Ganum 
degeneres  caudam  sub  alvum  reflectunt,'  PL N.  H.  xi.  50.  ' Lanarum 
nigrae  nullum  colorem  bibuut,'  PI.  N.  H.  viii.  48.  *  Mardonius  erat  in 
prim  is  omnium  Persarum  manu  fortis,'  N.^r.  1.  '  Sulpicius  Gallus 
maxime  omnium  nobilium  Graecis  litteris  studuit,'  G.  6r.  20.  'Tre- 
virorum  civitaslongeplurimum  totius  Galliae  equitatu  valet,' Gaes. 
B.  G.  ii.  3.  '  Aliqui  e  nostris  uliter  existimant,  quos  quidem  video 
esse  multos  sed  imperitos,'  CFin.  i.  55.  'Quncritur^quotsint  species 
rerum  publicarum,  quas  tres  accepimus,  quae  populi,  quae  paucorum, 
quae  unius  potestate  regerentur,'  Qu.  v.  10.  '  Do  vera  et  perfecta  amicitia 
loquor,  qualis  corum,  quipauci  nominantur,  fuit,'  G.  Lael.  22.  'Nu- 
merate quot  ipsi  sitis,'  L.  vi.  18.  *  Treccnti  couiuravimus  prin- 
cipes  iuventutis  Homanac,'  L.  ii.  12.  *Ex  quinquaginta  millibus 
Graecorum  supersumus  pauci,'  Gurt.  v.  11. 

/3.  'Voluisti  magnum  agri  modum  censeri,' G.  p.  Flacc.  32.  'In 
iugere  Lcontini  agri  medimnum  fere  triticiseritur,'  G.  Verr.  iii.  47. 
'Maximus  vini  numerus  fuit,  permagnum  optimi  pondus  argenti,' 
G.  PhU.  ii.  27.  *  Tantum  quisque  se  in  zepublica  posse  postulat,  quan- 
tum habet  virium,'  G.  ad  Brut.  i.  10.  'Kogo,  ut  de  his  rebus  quas 
tecum  colloqui  volo,  annum  mihi  temporis  dee,'  Nep.  Them,  9. 
'licunani  castrorum  oppugnatione,  quia  serum  erat  diei,  abstinuere,' 
L.  vii.  8.  'Atenihildnm  certi  exquiro,  sed  quid  videatur,'  G.  Att 
vii.  12.  '  Pracmissus  Gaecina,  ut  occulta  saltuum  scrutaretur  pon- 
tesque  et  aggeres  humido  paludum  et  fallacibus  campis  imponeret,' 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  61.  'Quid  mulieris  uxorem  habes?'  Ter. .fl«?. iv. 4.  21. 
'  Velim,  ut,  quod  eius  fieri  possit,  praesentiae  tuae  desiderium  meo 
labore  minuntur,'  C  Fam.v.%.  '  U t  adulescentem,  in  quo  senile 
a  liquid,  sic  senem,  in  quo  est  adulescentis  aliqnid,  probamus,'  G. 
Cat.  M.W.  '  Ubi  terrarum  esses  ne  suspicabar  quidem,'  G.  Att.  v. 
10.  'Qui  virtulem  adeptus  erit,  ubicumque  erit  gentium,  a  nobis 
diligetur,'  G.  N.  D.  i.  121.  'Rhodum  aut  aliquo  terrarum  migran- 
dum est,'  G.  Fam.  xi.  1.  '  Mulier  quaedam  commi^gravit  hue  viciniae,' 
Ter.  An.  i.  1.  '  Ambulatiouem  postmeridianam  confecimus  in  Academia, 
maxime  quod  is  locus  ab  .omni  turba  id -temporis  vacuus  esset,'  G. 
Fin.T.l.  *Dcdi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi,'  Hor.  ^jtod.  xvii. 
19,    'Armorum    affatim  erat  Carthagine  captorum,'   L,  xxvii.  17. 
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'  Parentfes  abnnde  habemus,  amicorum  nunquam  satis,'  Sail.  lug^ 
102.  'Multis  in  locis  parum  firmamenti  et  parum  viriuni 
Veritas  habet/  C.^.  Clu,  2.  'Populus  Bomanus  eo  magnitudinis 
crevit,  ut  viribus  suis  conficeretur,'  Plor.  iii.  12.  *Po8tridie  eius 
diei  Arioyistus  praeter  castra  Caes^iris  suas  copias  transduxit  et 
millibus  passuum  duobus  ultra  eum  castra  fecit,'  Caes.  B,  G,  i.  48. 
See  p.  295,  2.  a. 

7.  Celeriter  adulesceDtem  suae  temeritatis  implot,'  L.  i.  4,  *Me 
omnium  laborum  levas,*  Plaut.  St.\.^.  'Helvetii  totius  G-alliae 
66  potiri  posse  sperabant,'  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  3.  'Regio  aeris  ac 
plumbi  uberrima,'  lust.  xliv.  3.  4.  'Plena  errorum  sunt  omnia,' 
C.  T.D.  i.  6.  'Gallia  adeo  frugum  liominumque  fertilis  fuit,  ut 
abundans  multitudo  vix  regi  posse  videretur,'  L.  v.  34.  *  Roma  exter- 
nae  opis  indiga  fuit,'  Tac.  jK  ii.  48.  *  Vis  consili  expers  mole 
ruit  sua,'  Hor.  C.  iii.  9.  'Certe  omnes  virtutis  compotes  beati 
sunt,'  C.  T.  D.  V.  39.  *  Postquam  Pompeius  et  cousules  ex  Italia  exie- 
runt,  non  sum,  mihi  crede,  mentis  compos,'  C.  Att.  ix.  6.  *Eripito 
isti  gladium,  qui  sui  est  impos  animi,*  Plaut.  Gas,  6.  *Ira,  ut 
insania,  impotens  sui  est,'  Sen.  Ir.i.  1.  *Pacis  eras  mediusque 
belli,'  Hor.  C,  ii.  19.  28.  *  Aevi  maturus  Acestes,'  Verg.  Ae.  v.  73. 
'Damnatus  longi  Sisyphus   Aeolides  laboris,'   Hor.  C.  ii.  14.  19. 

*  Fortunate  animi,*  St.  Th.  i.  638.  *  Descendam  magnorum  baud 
unquam  indignus  avorum,'  Verg.  Ae.  xii.  649.  '  Antipho  me 
excruciat  animi,'  Ter.  Fh.  ii.  2.  10. 

B.  *Iram  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  insaniae,'  C.  2!  2).  iv.  23. 
*Me  tuae  dignitatis  non  modo  fautorem,  sed  etiam  amplifica- 
torem  cognosces,'  C.  Fam.  x.  12.  *Epaminondas  philosophiae 
praeceptopem   habuit  Lj^sim  Tarentinum,  Pythagoreum,'  N.  Ep.  2, 

*  Adhibenda  est  quaedam  reverentia  adversus  homines,  et 
optimi  cuiusque  et  reliquorum,'  C.  GJf\  i.  28.  'Patria  est  com- 
munis omnium  nostrum  parens,'  C.  inCat.  i.  7.  *Ais,  Habe  mei 
rationem :  habe  tu  nostrum  (i.e.  Romanorum  :  nostri  would = mei),'  C. 
Att. yii.^.  *  Habetis  ducera  memorem  vestri,  oblitum  sui,'  C.  m 
Cfl^.  iv.  9.  'Nostri  nosmet  paenitet,'  Ter.  PA.  i.  3.  'Nihil  male 
quam  et;.me  mei  similem  esse,  et  illos  sui,'  C.  Att.  ix.  16.  'Magna 
mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago,'  Yovg.  Ae.  iv.  654.  'Divi  quorum  est 
potestas  nostrorum  hostiumque,'  L.  viii.  9.  *  Cogor  vestram 
omnium  ricem  unus  consulere,'  L.  xxv.  38.  *Neque  neglegentia 
tua  neque  odio  id  fecit  tuo,'  Ter.  Ph.  v.  8.  'Galba  omnium  consensu 
visus  est  capax  imperi,  nisi  imperasset,'  Tac.  ^.  i.  49.  'Natura 
tenacissimi  sumus  eorum  quae  rudibus  annis  percepimus,'  Qii.  i. 
1.  *Tu  me  sitientem  virtutis  tuae  deseruisti,'  C.  p.  Plane,  6. 
'  Epaminondas  adeo  fuit  veritatis  diligens  ut  ne  ioco  quidem  men- 
tiretur,'  Nep.  Ep.  3.  '  Quum  commode  navigare  poteris,  ad  nos  aman- 
tissimos  tui  veni,'  CFam.JL.v\.  7.  'Romani  semper  appctentes 
gloriae  praeter  ceteras  gentes  atque  avidi  laudis  fuerunt^'  C  p.  L, 
Man.  3.  'Catilinae  corpus  erat  patiens  inediae,  vigiliae,  algoris,' 
Sail.  Cat.  9.  '  Themistocles  peritissimos  belli  naval  is  fecit  Atheni- 
enses,'  N.  Them.  2.  '  In  omnibus  rebus  est  aliquid  optimum,  etiamsi 
latet,  idque  ab  eo  potest,  qui  eius  rei  guar  us  est,  iudicari,'  C.  d.  Or. 

'Orator  ne    physicorum    quidem    sit    ignarus/  C.  (^.  84. 
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'Evander  vir  erat  venerabilis  miraculo  litteraruni,  rei  novae  inter 
rudes  artium  homineH,'  L.  i.  7.  'Pecoris  cupidissimi  sunt 
barbari/  Caes.  ^.  G.  vi.  34.  *Upbanae  militiae  impiger  fuit,  bel- 
lorum  insolens,'  Tac. /f.  i.  87.  'Galli  homines  insueti  laboris/ 
Caes.  B.  G.  yii.  30.  'Utinam  te,  frater,  non  solum  vitae  sed  etiam 
dignitatis  mea©  super stitem  reliquissem/  C.  (^.  F.  i.  3.  *Mihi 
quidem  stultius  nihil  Tidetur,  quam  existimare  eum  studiosum  tui, 
quern  non  noris/  C.  d,  Pr.  C.  7,  *  Cayeant  intemperantiam,  memine- 
rint  verecundiae,'  0.  Off.  i.  34.  *Plancii  meriti  in  me  pecordop/C. 
p.  Hanc.  28.  *Proppium  est  stultitiae,  aliopum  vitia  cemepe,  suopum 
oblivisci/  C.  7!  1>.  iii.  73.  *Neque  omnino  huius  pei  meminit 
usquam  poeta/  Qu.  xi.  2.  'Admonitus  sum  huius  aepis  alieni/ 
C.  Top.  i,  6.  'Grammaticos  officii  sui  commonemus/  Qu.  i.  6. 
*Venit  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,'  Q.Fin.Y.l.  'Beneficia 
debet  meminisse  is,  in  quern  collata  sunt,  non  commemoraro,  qui  con- 
tulit,'  C.  Lad.  20.  'Est  opepao  ppetium  diligentiam  maiopum 
recordapi,'  Q.  d.  L.  Agr,  \i.  7Z.  'Obliviscor  iniupias,  dopono 
memoriam  doloris  mei,  C.p.Cod.bO.  'Ea  potius  peminiscepe, 
quae  digna  tua  pepsona  sunt,'  C  Fam.iY.  b.  *Vive  memop  leti/ 
Pers.  V.  153.  'Omnes  immemopem  beneficii  odepunt,*  C.  Off.W* 
63.  'Qui  misepepi  mei  debent,  non  desiuunt  invidepe,'  C.  Att.  iy.  5. 
*  Tui  me  misepet,  mei  piget,'  C.  Div.  i.  66.  '  Nunquam  in  pe  bona 
mali  pudebit  auctopis/  Sen.  Tranq.  11.  'Nunquam  primi  con- 
sili  Deum  paenitet,'  Sen.  .Sen.  23.  'Me  non  solum  piget  stul- 
titiae  meae,  sed  etiam  pudet,'  C.p»Dom.  29,  'Pporsus  vitae 
taedet ;  ita  sunt  omnia  misepiapum  plenissima,'  C.  Att.  ii.  24.  '  Post- 
quam  Alezandep  Glitum  tpuddaverat,  pigepe  eum  facti  coepit/  lust, 
xii.  6.     'Decemvipopum  Homanos  peptaesum  eBt,'L.  ill.  67* 
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The  Use  of  Tenses  and  Moods  has  been  noticed,  §  66.   The   jjote. 

Agreement  of  the  Verb  and  Subject  in  Section  I.  of  this  on  Pure 
Chapter.  p^""- 

....         Juiio- 
.^.  (1)  The  Potential  use  of  the  Conjunctive  is  sometimes  accompanied  ti^eand 

by  the  wopd  fopsitan,  perhaps :  *  Forsitan  quispiam  dixepit,'  C.  See  §  105.  Zmpera- 

(2)  A  Conjunctive  Vepb,  Optatively  used,  may  stand  without  Con-  *^^®' 
junction  :  as,  *  Valeant  cives  mei,'  ma^  my  countrymen  be  strong,  op  it 
may  take  the  Coiyunction  utinam,  in  poetry  also  ut,  O  si,  op  si  only. 
Utinam  with  Ppes.  Subj.  (utinam  possim)  implies  a  possible  wish; 
with  Impepf.  Subj.  (utinam  possem),  an  imppacticable  wish ;  with 
Plup.  Subj.  (utinam  potuissem),  a  bygone  possibility.  The  same  dis- 
tinction applies  to  velim  (malim,  nolim) ;  vellera  (mallem,  nollem)  ; 
voluissem  (maluissem,  noluissem).  As :  utinam  adsit,  I  wish  he  may  be 
present ;  utinam  adesset,  /  t£;t«A  he  were  presint ;  utinam  adfuisset,  I  wish 
he  had  been  present :  velim,  /  would  unsn  ;  rellem,  /  could  have  wished  or 
I  could  wish]  voluissem,  7  should  have  wished.  'Utinam  minus  vitae 
pupidi.fuissemus/  /  wish  we  had  been  less  desirous  oflife^  C.  Fam.  v.  17. 
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*  Ut  ilium  di  deaeqne  perdant/  /  wish  the  gods  and  goddesses  may  destroy 
hiniy  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2.  43.  '  O  mihi  praeteiitos  referat  si  luppiter  annos/ 
O  if  Jove  would  restore  past  years  to  me,  Veig.  Ae.  viii.  660.  And  si 
without  O,  Verg.  Ae.  vi.  187. 

(3)  When  the  Conjunctive  is  Concessive,  Optative,  op  Hortative,  and 
negation  is  required,  the  Negative  must  be  ne  (neu,  neve):  as, '  Nemo 
is,  inquies,  unquam  fuit.  N  e  f  uerit,'  none  suchyyou  will  say,  there  ever 
was:  suppose  there  were  not,  C.  Or,  29.  *Ne  istuc  luppiter  optimus 
maximus  sirit,'  tnay  Jupiter  not  allow  this,  L.  zxviii.  28.  So  utinam 
ne:  'Quod  utinam  ne  Phormioni  id  suadere  in  mentem  incidisset,' 
would  that  Phormio  had  never  thought  of  advising  this,  Ter.  Ph.  i.  3.  5. 
(Utinam  non  is  rare.)  '  Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,'  and  let  roses  not  be 
wanting  to  the  feast,  Ho^.  C.  i.  36.  15.  So,  when  nedum  is  used  with  a 
Verb.    See  §  105.  (15). 

B.  (4)  The  forms  of  Prohibition  in  the  Second  Person  must  be  observed. 

Ne  is  used  with  the  Future  Imperative  (2nd  and  3rd  Persons)  in  legal 
formulas :  Ne  fa(*ito :  with  the  Present  Imperative  by  poets :  *  Ne  credo 
colori,'  Verg. :  with  the  Second  Person  Perf.  Conj.  by  Cicero,  Livy,  &c. 
*Hoc  nefeceris,'  C,Fam.\\.6l.  'Ulum  iocimi  ne  sis  aspernatus,' 
C.  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  12.  But  with  the  Second  Person  Present  Conj.  ne  alone  is 
rarely  used  to  convey  a  Prohibition,  except  by  the  Comic  poets,  or  when 
a  prose  writer,  as  Cicero,  lays  down  a  general  rule  in  that  Person,  as, 
Ne  requiras,  you  must  not  regret  it.  When  Horace  writes  Ne  forte 
credas,  &c.,  he  means  *  lest  you  should  by  chance  believe,^  &c  And  so 
very  often.  Cicero,  to  individuals,  uses  the  periphrastic  forms  of  Pro- 
hibition, as  cave  facias;  noli  committere;  nolim  put€s;  fac  ne  quid 
aliud  cures,  &c.  And  poets  use  the  Verbs  mitte,  omitte,  absiste,  parce, 
fuge,  with  Infinitive:  as,  *  Fuge  suspicari,'  Hor.  The  Imperative  is 
often  modified  by  the  polite  phrases  sis  (si  vis),  sultis  (si  vultis),  sodes 
(si  audies),  amabo,  if  you  please,  &c. 

139        Examples  of  Conjunctive  and  Imperative : — 

Exam-        A.  *  Tu  velim  sic    existimes    tibique  persuadcas,  omne  perfugium 

^j**     bonorum  in  te  esse  positum,  si,  quod  nolim,  adversi  quid  evenerit,'  C. 

June-       Fam.  xii.  6.     'Malim  mihi  Crassi  unam  pro  Curio  dictionem,  quam 

tive        castellanos  triumphos  duos,'  C.  Br.  73.     *  Ego  me  Phidiam  esse  ma  11  em 

peraS?'  ^^*"^  ^®^  optimum  fabmm  tignarium,'  C.  Br.  73,     *Hic  quaerat  quis- 

piam,  cuiusnam  causa  tanta  molitio  facta  sit,'  C.  N.  D.  ii.  53.     '  Forsi- 

tan  quispiam  dixerit ;  nonne  sapiens,  si  fame  ipse  conficiatur,  abstu- 

lerit  cibum  alteri?'  C.  Off.  iii.  6.     *Vii^nius  viderit  de  filia,  ubi 

venerit,'  L.  iii.  45.     '  Vos  v  i  d  e r  i  t i  s,  quid  iUi  debeatur,'  L.  i.  58.     *  Quo 

postquam  venerunt,  mirandum  in  modum,  canes  venaticos  di  ceres,  ita 

odorabantur  omnia  et  pervestigabant,'  C.  Verr.  iv.  13.     *  Quid  nunc  te, 

asine,  litteras  doceam?'  C.  in  Pis.  30.     'Quid  videatur  ei  magnum 

in  rebus  humanis,  cui  aetemitas  omnis  totiusque  mundi  nota  sit  magni- 

tudo? '  C.  T.  J),  iv.  17.     *  Quid  enumerem  artium  multitudinem,  sine 

quibus  vita  omnino  nulla  esse  potuis8et?*C.  Off.  ii.  4.     '  Apud  exer- 

citum  mihi  fueris  tot  annos?  fonmi  non  attigeris?  afueris  tam 

diu  ?  et,  quum  longo  intervallo  veneris,  cum  iis,  qui  in  foro  habitarunt, 

de  dignitate  contendas?'  C.  p.  Mur.  9.     'ijgo  mihi  putarem  in 

patria  non  futurum  locum?'  C.  p.  Mil.  34.     'Putaresne  unquam 

Mr»cidere  posse  ut  mihi  verba  deessent  ?*  C.  Fam,  ii.  11.    'Mains  civia 
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Carbo  fxtit.  Fuerit  aliis:  tibi  quando  esse  coepit?'  C.  Terr.  i.  14. 
'Puerint  cupidi,  fuerint  irati,  fuerint  pertinaces:  sceleris  vero 
crimine,  furoris,  parricidi,  liceat  Cn.  Pompeio  mortuo,  liceat  multis 
aliis  carere/  C.  p.  Lig.  6.  '  Ne  sit  sane  summum  malum  dolor;  malum 
certe  est,'  G.  T.  D,\\.  6.  'Quod  bonum  faustum  felixque  sit  populo 
Jlomauo,' L.  i.  28.  'Eiliam  despondi  ego;  di  bene  vertant!'  Plant. 
AuL  ii.  3.  *Ne  vivam,  si  tibi  concedo,  ut  eius  rei  tu  cupidior  sis  quam 
ego  sum,'  C.  Fam.  vii.  23.  *  Utinam  tibi  istam  mentem  dii  immortales 
duint!'  C.  Cat.  i.  9.  'Utinam,  Quirites,  virorum  fortium  atque  in- 
nocentium  copiam  tantam  haberetis,  ut  haec  Tobis  deliberatio  difficilis 
Gssetl*  C.  p.  L.  Man.  10.  *Illud  utinam  ne  yere  scriberem!'  C. 
Fam.Y.  17.  *Haec  ad  te  die  natali  meo  scripsi:  quo  utinam  sus- 
ceptus  non  essem,  aut  ne  quid  ex  eadem  matre  postea  natum  essoti' 
CAiLjii.  9.  'Sumatur  nobis  quidam  praestans  rir  optimis  artibus, 
isquo  animo  parumper  et  cogitatione  fingatur,'  C.  T.  D.  v.  24. 
'  Me  miner  imus,  etiam  adversus  infimos  iustitiam  esse  serrandam,'  C. 
Off.  i.  13.  'Imitemur  nostros  Brutos,  Camillos,  Decios ;  amemus 
patriam,  pare  am  us  senatui,  consulamus  bonis,  id  esse  optimum 
putemus,  quod  erit  rectissimum,'  G.  p.  Seat.  68.  *Fortasse  pater 
Cliniae  aliquanto  iniquior  erat.  Pateretur;  nam  quem  ferret,  si 
parentem  non  ferret  suum?'  Ter.  Ilaut.  i.  2.  28.  *  For  si  tan  non 
nemo  vir  fortis  et  acris  animi  magniquo  dizerit:  Hestitisses,  re- 
pugnasses,  mortem  pugnans  oppetisses,'  G.  p.  Sest.  20. 

B.  'Vive  valeque,'  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.  110.  *Si  quid  in  te  peccavi 
ignosce,'  Gic.  Att.  iii.  15.  'Kefer  animum,  sis,  ad  veritatem,'  G.  p, 
S.  Kosc.  1 6.  '  Foedus  in  haec  verba  fere  cum  Antiocho  conscript um  est : 
Amicitia  regi  Antiocho  cum  populo  Eomano  his  legibus  et  condicionibus 
esto;  ne  quem  exercitum,  qui  cum  populo  Komano  bellum  gesturus 
erit, Tex  per  lines  regni  sui  transire  sinito,  neu  commeatu  neu  alia 
ope  iuvato,'  L.  xxxviii.  38.  '  Gaelestia  semper  spectato ;  illahumaua 
contemnito,'  G-  Bep.Vi.  19.  *Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata; 
dulcia  sunto,  et,  quocunque  volent.  animum  auditoris  agunto,'  Hor. 
in  Pis.  99.  'Iracundus  non  semper  iratus  est:  lac  esse,  iam  vidQbis 
fiirentem,'  G.  T.  D.  iv.  24.  'Hecognosce  mecum  noctem  ilium 
superiorem :  iam  intelleges,  me  vigilare  ad  salutem  rei  publicae,'  G.  Cat. 
i.  4.  '  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito,'  G.  Lcff, 
ii.  23.  'Impius  ne  audeto  placare  donis  iramdeorum,'  G.  Leff.  ii.  9. 
♦  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito,*  Verg.  Ae.  vi.  96.  *  Noli 
sapiens  esse  nostro  periculo,'  G. p.  Marc.  8.  *  Nolite  putare,  homines 
consceleratos  terreri  Furiarum  taedis  ardentibus,'  G.  in  Pis.  20.  'Gave 
festines,'  G.  Fam.  xvi.  12.  *Tu  ista  ne  asciveris  neve  fueris 
commenticiis  rebus  assensus,' G.  ^^.  ii.  40.  'Nihil  ignoveris;  nihil 
gratiae  causa  feceris;  misericordia  commotus  ne  sis,'  G.  p.  Mur. 
31.  'Gorporis  robore  utare,  dumadsit;  quum  absit,  ne  requiras,' 
C.  Cat.  M.  10.  'Ne  quis,  tamquam  parva,  fastidiat  grammatices 
elementa,'  Qu.  i.  4.  'Tu  non  cessabis  et  ea,  quae  habes  instituta, 
perpolies  nosque  diliges,'  G.  Fam.  v.  12.  'Gave  dirumpatis 
(  =  nolite  dirumpere),  PlB.ut.Poen.  Prol.  117.  'Quid  sit  fiiturum  eras 
f uge  quaerere,'  Hor.  C.  i.  9.  13.  '  Mitte  sectari  rosa  quo  locorum 
sera  moretur,'  Hor.  C.  i.  38.  3.  'Omitte  mirari  beatae  fumum  et 
opes  strepitumque  Komae,'  Hor.  C.  iii.  29.  11.  '  Ne  qua  populus  laboret 
parce  privatus  nimium  cavere,'  5or,  C  iii.  8.  26. 
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The         The  Verb  Infinite,  being  Verbal  and  Nominal  at  the  same 
"^«'^    time,  governing  the  same  Cases  as  the  Finite  Verb,  and  itself 
^°*^***  consisting    of  Case-forms,  being,  moreover,   independent    of 
Mood  and   Person,  enlarges  widely  the  field  of  Latin  con- 
struction;   though   its   influence    is    still    greater  in  Greek, 
where  it  has  more  Tense-forms,  and  an  Article  to  multiply 

and  strenciihen  its  use. 
141 
The  In-       -^^^  principal  form  is  the  Infinitive,   a  Verb-Noun    undeclined,  of 
finitlve.  two  CaseSj  Nominative  and  Accusative.    See  §  40.  p.  99. 

1.  An  Infinitive,  Past  or  Present,  may  be  the  Subject  of  a  Sentence, 
especially  when  the  Verb  is  Copulative,  Impersonal  or  Passive. 
•Invidere  non  cadit  in  sapientem,*  envying  does  not  hajtpen  to  a 
wise  TnaTif  C.  T.  D.  iii.  10.  *  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,'  /o 
die  for  country  is  sweet  and  comely ^  Hor.  G.  iii.  2.  13.  'Li bet 
semper  d  is  cere,'  I  like  to  he  always  learning,  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  23. 
*Ingenua8  didicisse  fideliter  artes  emollit  moTea,*  faithftdly  to  have 
learnt  the  liberal  sciences  softens  the  character,  Ov.  ^.  ex  P.  ii.  9.  68. 
'De  republica  nisi  per  consilium  loqui  non  conceditur,'  it  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  of  state  affairs  except  in  council,  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  19. 
On  the  rare  agreement  of  an  Epithet  with  a  Verb-noun,  see  122  (1). 

2.  The  Impersonal  Verbs  which  may  take  an  Infinitive  Subject  are : 
attinet,  conducit,  contingit,  convenit,  decet,  dedecet,  delectat,  est,  ex- 
pedit,  interest,  iuvat,  libet,  licet,  oportet,  pertinet,  piget,  placet,  paenitet, 
praestat,  pudet,  refert,  restat,  taedet,  vacat. 

3.  Substantives  are  used  in  Complemental  relation  to  an  Infinitive : 
especially- fas,  nefas,  tempus,  occasio,  animus,  ars,  consilium,  cura,  labor, 
iaus,  &c. :  as,  *Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,'  it  is  a  just  principle  to 
be  taught  even  by  a  foe,  Ov.  M.  iv.  428.  'Tempus  est  maiora 
conari,'  it  is  tirne  to  attempt  greater  thijigs,  L.  vi.  18.  'Consilium 
erat  hiemando  continuare  bellum,'  it  was  the  d-esign,  by  a  winter 
encampment,  to  carry  on  the  war  without  interruption,  L.  v.  2. 
'Fuerat  animus  Cheruscis  iuvare  Cattos,'  it  had  been  the  feiling  of 
the  Chervsci  to  help  the  Catti,  Tac.  Ann,  i.  66.  Sometimes  the  Inii- 
nitive  is  found  in  poetry  ^here  the  Gerund  is  usual :  as,  *  causa  perire,' 
for  causa  pereundi  (Tib.) ;  *  exire  potestas,'  for  exeundi  potestas  (Verg.) ; 
*  vires  pellere,*  for  vires  ad  pellendum  (Ov.). 

II.  An  Infinitive  maybe  a  Complement  when  an  Infinitive  is  Subject: 
but  this  is  rare:  as,  *  Docto  homini  eterudito  vivere  est  co  git  are,*  to 
a  learned  and  well-instructed  man  living  is  thinking,  C.  Fam.  vi.  1. 

III.  An  Infinitive  is  sometimes  the  Object  of  a  Verb :  as,  *  Adimam 
cantare  severis,'  /  will  take  from  the  over-strict  the  power  of  singing, 
KoT.Epist.i.  19.9.  Especially  in  Factitive  construction:  as,  'Mori 
nemo  sapiens  miserum  duxit,'  no  wise  man  deems  dying  a  miserable 
thing,  C.  Fam.  vi.  3. 

An  Infinitive  rarely  follows  a  Preposition.  'Multum  interest 
inter  dare  et  accipere,'  there  is  much  difference  between  giving  and 
receiving.  Sen.  Ben,  v.  2. 

IV.  On  the  Predicative  (Historic)  Infinitive,  see  Note,  p.  262. 
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V.  On  the  Oblique  Construction  of  the  Infinitire  with  AccusatiTo  of 

its  Subject  (Enuntiatio  Obliqua),  see  CoiiFouin>  Sentences.  ^42 

VI.  An  Infinitive  is  joined  to  a  large  num})er  of  Verbs  which  imply  The 
by  their  meaning  an  extensibility  of  Verbal  operation.    We  therefore  I^ola- 
call  this  the  Prolative  Infinitive.    The  principal  of  such  Extensible  fl^Sdve] 
Verbs  are : 

(1)  ahUity — opossum,  queo,  nequeo,  valeo,  calleo,  disco,  condisco, 
invenio,  sustineo,  scio,  nescio. 

(2)  duty — debeo. 

(3)  desire,  dislike;  daring,  dread — volo,  malo,  aveo,  ciq>io,  studeo, 
gestio,  praegestio,  ardeo,  gaudeo,  destino,  disnor ;  opto  with  compounds; 
praefero,  posco,  postulo,  flagito,  nolo,  odi ;  dedignor,  indignor,  erubesco, 
spemo,  contemno ;  recuso ;  audeo,  caveo,  formido,  horreo,  metuo,  timeo, 
vereor,  &c. 

(4)  endeavour,  resolve;  omission,  neglect — ^aggredior,  certo,  cogito, 
Conor,  contendo,  euro,  decemo,  destino,  dignor,  disco,  condisco,  dedisco, 
expeto,  insisto,  insto,  persto,  laboro,  meditor,  minor,  minitor,  niolior, 
niror,  enitor,  paro,  peigo,  persevero,  pugno,  peto,  quaero,  sequor,  inse- 
quor,  persequor,  statuo,  instituo,  constituo,  tendo;  in  animo  habeo,  in 
animum  induco,  animum  induco,  consilium  capio,  obliviscor,  &c. ;  fugio, 
mitto,  remitto,  omitto,  neglego,  parco,  tempero,  tendo,  intendo,  tempto^ 
vito,  urgeo.    The  last  named  are  chiefiy  used  in  poetry. 

(5)  beginning,  ceasing — coepi,  incipio,  adorior,  occupo,  ordior ;  cesso, 
desino,  desisto. 

(6)  custom — soleo,  assuesco,  consuesco,  amo  (poet.),  obduro. 

(7)  hastening,  delaying— festino,  maturo,  proper©,  depropero;  moror, 
cunctor. 

(8)  seeming,  being  deemed,  said,  found,  proved,  &c.  including  most  of 
the  Copulative  Verbs  Passive — videor,  credor,  existimor,  &c.,  dicor, 
feror,  narror,  trador,  reperior,  arguor,  &c. 

(a)  If  the  Prolative  Infinitive  is  a  Copulative  Verb,  the  Complement 
will  agree  with  the  Subject  of  the  Sentence':  as,  *  Puer  potest  (vult, 
debet,  coepit,  &c.)  fieri  (esse,  haberi,  &c.)  philosophus  (doctus, 
&c.).      'Volo  et  esse  et  haberi  gratus,'  I  wish  both  to  be  and  to  be 


pater,*  you  are  said  to  be  the  true  father  of  your  country.  Mart.  iii.  11. 
'Pericles  auctor  iniuriae  illius  fuisse  arguebatur,'  Pericles  was 
charged  with  having  been  the  originator  of  that  wrong,  C.  Vcrr.  i.  33. 

(b)  Most  Copulative  Verbs  Passive  are  thus  used  personally  with  a 
Prolative  Infinitive  rather  than  impersonally  with  Accusative-and- 
Infinitive.  Thus  it  is  better  Latin  to  say,  Videtur  errasse  Cicero,  than 
Videtur  errasse  Ciceronem:  so,  'Terentii  fabellae  propter  elegantiam 
sermonis  putabantur  a  C.  Laelio  scribi,'  the  plays  of  Terence,  on 
account  of  their  elegant  style,  were  thought  (in  his  time)  to  be  tvritten  by 
Gains  Laelius,  Q.Att.\\\.Z,  'Litora  Thessaliae  reduci  tetigissse 
carina  Dicer  is,'  thou  art  said  to  have  touched  with  returning  keel  the 
shores  of  Thessaly,  Ov.  Her.  vi.  1.  This  rule  is  sometimes  violated. 
especially  by  the  Verbs  nuntio,  trade,  dice,  credo :  as,  '  Y 
est  adesse  Scipionem  cum  legionibus,'  news  came  that 
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hand  with  Us  legions,  Oaes.  B.  G.  iiL  36.  Also  yidetur  milu,  I  am  of 
opuMon,  may  be  used  impeisoiially :  as,  'Kon  mihi  yidetur  ad  beate 
Tivendum  satis  posse  Tirtatem,'  lam  of  opinion  that  virtue  has  not 
power  enough  to  amstUMtea  happg  life,  C.  T.  J),  y.  5.    See  Enuhti^tio 

OSUQUA. 

(c)  The  Verb  doceo  (one  of  the  Double-Object  or  Qoem-quid  Verbs) 
may  take  a  Yerb-Noan  as  Accnsatiye  of  the  Thing :  as,  doces  me  canere 
(asdooes  me  mnsieam);  doceor  a  te  canere  (=doceor  a  te  mnsicam). 
We  may  also  writer  doces  nrbem  obsideri  (for  doces  me  urbem  obsideri) ; 
where  it  is  eyident  that  the  construction  of  nrbem,  Sabject  of  obsideri, 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  me,  Object  of  doces.  Again,  the  Object 
of  doceo  may  be  suppressed,  and  a  Simple  Infinitiye  retained,  which 
thus  appears  as  Frolative:  doces  canere,  yon  teach  singing  (docemur 
canere,  we  are  taught  singing).  This  threefold  (in  Transitiye  Actiye 
Verbs,  fourfold)  yariety  oi'  construction  belongs  to  a  small  but  important 
class  of  Verbs,  which  the  student  will  do  well  to  remember  (from  its 
three  most  striking  examples)  as  the  iubeo-yeto-impero  class.  The 
chief  Transitiye  Verbs  which  it  includes  are  iubeo,  cogo,  sino,  patior; 
doceo ;  moneo,  admoneo ;  hortor : — yeto,  prohibeo,  impedio.  The  Cui- 
yerba  are  impero,  permitto,  praecipio,  concedo,  suadeo,  persuadeo,  and, 
in  poetry,  do.  Impero  is  specially  remarkable  as  taking  the  personal 
Fassiye  construction  of  Transitive  Verbs.  For  Examples  see  Sub- 
STAimyAi.  Sentences. 

jybfe.— Analogous  to  the  Passive  Construction  of  such  Verbs  is  that 
of  the  Impersonal  Verbs  which  take  a  Case  and  an  Infinitiye  Subject. 
Thus,  licet  (mihi)  ire«conceditur  (mihi)  ire ;  oportet  me  ire  resembles 
iubeor  ire.  And,  while  delectat  me  ire  is  the  normal  construction,  wp 
find  Horace  writing,  '  Vir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  et  tu/ 
Epist,  ii.  16.  32,  and  Phaedrus,  'Quae  delectaris  bibere  humanmn 
sanguinem/  v.  3.  9.  So  the  Verbs  pigere,  pudere,  paenitere  and  others 
of  that  class  were  anciently  used  personally,  as  *  Non  te  haec  pudent  T 
Ter.  Ad,  iv.  7.  36.  The  personal  construction  of  deceo,  dedeceo  is  quite 
classical. 

(d)  Verbs  of  Desire  often  use  the  Oblique  construction  in  Prose ;  the 
Accusative  Pronoun  being  introduced  as  Subject  of  the  Infinitive :  as, 
'ludicem  me  esse,  non  doctorem  volo,'  /  wovld  have  myseff  to  be  a 

judge,  not  a  teacher,  C.  Or,  33.    See  Enuntiatio  Obltqva. 

(e)  Poets  and  later  writers  sometimes  imitate  the  Greek  idiom; 
using  the  Prolative  construction  of  Infinitive  without  Accusative  Subject 
even  after  Yerba  Sentiendi  et  Declarandi:  as,  '  Phaselus  ille  ...  ait 
fuisse  navium  celerrimus,'  that  pinnace  claims  to  have  been  swiftest  of 
vessels,  GatuU.  iv.  '  Sen  sit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes,'  he  perceived 
that  he  had  strayed  into  the  midst  of  foes,  Verg.  Ae,  ii.  377.  *  Gaudent 
tamen  esse  rogatae,'  yet  they  delight  to  have  been  ask^,  Ov.  A,  A,  i. 
845.  A  still  bolder  instance  is,  'Acceptum  refero  versibus,  esse 
nocens,*  I  owe  it  to  my  verses  that  I  am  a  crimijial,  Ov.  Trist.  ii.  10. 

(f)  Another  poetic  Graecism  is  the  occasional  use  of  Infinitive  for 
Supine  in  nin  or  ad  with  Gerund  after  Verbs  implying  motion,  purpose, 
&c,  as, '  Proteus  pecus  egi  t  altos  vi  sere  montes,'  Proteus  drove  his  flock 
to  view  the  lofty  mountains,  Hor.  C,  i.  2.  7.  *Ego  hue  missa  sum 
ludere,'  Plant  Cas.  iii.  5.  48. 

^or)  The  Verbs  habeo,  do,  ministroi  are  idiomatically  used  with  ao 
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Infinitive  by  good  prose  authors :  '  Tantom  habeo  polli(}eri/  so  much 
I  haw  to  promise^  C.  Fam,  i.  5.  'Nihil  habeo  scribere/  /  have 
nothing  to  writer  C.  Att.  i.  22.  'Dare  bibere,'  L.  xl.  47.  'Ministrare 
bibere/  to  give  to  drinks  C.  T,  2>.  i.  26. 

(h)  Coepit,  incipit,  debet,  desinit,  potest,  solet,  with  an  Impersonal 
Infinitive,  become  Impersonal:  as,  'Paenitere  eum  facti  coepit,'  he 
began  to  repent  of  the  deed,  'Solet  eum,  quum  aliquid  furiose  fecit, 
paenitere,'  he  uauallg  repents  when  he  has  done  some  mad  act,  C.  Att, 
viii.  5.  'Perveniri  ad  summa  nisi  ex  principiis  Bon  potest,'  there 
can  be  no  arriving  at  the  highest,  except  from  beginnings,  Qn.  z.  1. 
Coeptus  sum,  desitus  sum,  are  only  used  with  Infinitives  Passive :  as, 
*  Aedificari  coeptum  est  in  quadam  parte  urbis,'  building  was  com' 
menced  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city,  C.  a.  Or,  L  39.  Also  personally : 
'Veteres  orationes  legi  sunt  desitae,*  ancient  speeches  ceased  to  be  read, 
C.  Br,  32. 

(1)  The  Perfect  Infinitive  marks  an  action  as  complete:  narratur 
ingemuisse,  he  is  said  to  have  groaned.  It  is  Pluperfect  if  the  action  is 
spoken  of  as  complete  before  another  action :  as,  narranteum  discessisse 
ante  quam  filius  adesset,  they  say  he  had  gone  away  before  his  son  came. 

It  is  often  used  for  the  IVesent :  especiaUy  after  expressions  of  satis- 
faction or  dissatitfaction,  wishing,  warning,  &c. — saUs  est,  melius  est, 
iuvat,  piget,  volo,  caveo,  &c.  as,  '  Qui  esse  erit  melius,'  it  will  be  better 
to  remain  quiet,  L.  iii.  48.  'Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare 
laboret,'  he  shuns  doing  what  he  may  soon  try  to  undo,  Hor.  in  Pis,  168. 
And  Passive:  '  Vos  oratos  volo,'  /  would  have  you  entreated  (esse 
understood),  Ter.  Haut.  Pr.  Poets  use  it  still  more  freely :  as,  '  Fra- 
tresque  tendentes  opacoPelion  imposuisse  Olympo,' andf  the  bro- 
thers who  strove  to  pile  Pelion  on  the  shaggy  Olympus,  Hor.  C,  iii.  4.  51. 

(m)  With  debui,  potui,  licuit,  oportuit,  or  their  other  Past  Tenses, 
&c.  (as  with  memini)  an  Imperfect  Infinitive  is  used  of  past  time :  as, 
'Hoc  facere  debuisti'  (debebas,  debueras),  you  ought  to  have  done 
this,  'Tunc  potui  Medea  mori  bene,'  then  could  I,  Medea,  have  died 
happily,  Ov.  Her,  xii.  6.  'Licuit  mihi  ire,'  /  might  have  gone,  L. 
'Begem  me  esse  oportuit,'  I  ought  to  have  been  a  king,  Ter.  Ph, 
i.  2.  2.  A  Past  Infinitive  (Pluperfect)  is  found  with  these  Perfects :  as, 
'Huic  morem  gestum  (esse)  oportuit,'  he  ought  to  have  been  complied 
with,  Ter.  Ad.  ii.  2.  6.  'Si  potuit  meruisse  necem,  meruisse  pute- 
tur,'  if  he  could  have  deserved  death,  let  him  be  thought  to  have  deserved 
it,  Ov.  Her.  xi.  109. 

(n)  Combinate  Infinitive  forms. 

Of  Put.  Act.  amatur-w  (nm)  esse,  and  Perf.  Pass,  amat-ns  (mn) 
esse,  the  Nominatives  are  only  used  as  Prolative  after  Copulative  Verbs 
Passive;  is  videtur,  dicitur,  &c.,  amaturus  esse,  amatus  esse,  &c.  in 
which  construction  esse  is  often  omitted.  The  Accusatives  amaturum 
esse  (fuisse),  amatum  esse  (fuisse),  together  with  the  form  used  for  Put. 
Infin.  Passive  (amatum  iri),  are  only  found  in  Oblique  Ck)nstruction.  See 
Enuktiatio  Obliqua. 

VIL  The  Prolative  Infinitive  extends  the  construction  of  Adjectives 
in  poetry,  and  in  the  prose  of  the  Silver  Age,  especially  in  Tacitus.  A 
few  Adjectives  are  thus  used  in  Cicero,  Livv,  &c. :  as,  paratus  audire, 
C;  cantare  parati,  Verg. ;  vinci  insueta,  L. ;  conteutus  titulum  re<« 
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tin  ere   provinciae,  Veil.;  peritus   obsequi,   Tac. ;   dignus   eligi,  Plin. 
Other  Adjectives  so  used  are :  audax,  aptus,  blandus,  boniis,  callidus, 
catus,   cautus,  celer,   cereus,   cupidus,   defessus,  doctus,  durus,  efficax, 
facilis,  firmus,  fortis,  idoneus,  immemor,  impiger,    impotens,  indocilis, 
indoctus,   largus,  lenis,   levis,  lubricus,  natus,  nobilis,  neglegens,  par, 
pernix,  potens,  pertinax,  piger,  praesens,  prudens,  segnis,  sellers,  timidus, 
&c.,  most  of  which  occur  in  Horace :  as,  audax  omnia  perpeti ;  im- 
piger hostium  yexare  turmas;   fruges  consumere  nati. 
143         'Non  attinet    quicquam    sequi   quod   assequi  non  queas,*  C. 
Exam-     Off.  i.  31.     *Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  ijuaecumque  refers,'  'H.or.  Epist. 
pies  of    i.  7.  60.     'Bene  s entire  recteque  facere  satis  est  ad  bene  beateque 
Infini-     vivendum,'  C.  Fam.  vi.  1.      'Consul em  fieri    valde  utile   Mario 
videbatur,*  C.  Off.  iii.  20»      *  Vivere  ipsum  turpe  est  nobis,*  C. 
Mt.  xiii.  28.       'Id    primum    videamus,    beate    viyere    yestrnm 
quale   sit,'    C.  FHn.  ii.  27.       '  Neque    mihi    praestabilius    quicquam 
videtur    quam    posse    dicendo    hominum    voluntates    impellere 
quo  velit,  unde  autem  velit  deducere,'   C.  d.  Or.  i.  8.      'Mihi 
liceat  negare  posse  quod  non  potero,  et  fateri   nescire  quod 
nesciam,'   C.   d.   Or.  i.   22.      lovis    esse    nepoti    contigit    hand 
uni,*   Ov.  Met.  xi.   219.      '  Mihi    iurato  die  ere  fas  fuit,*   C.  p. 
Mur,   37.       *  Civi  Eomano  licet    esse  Gaditanum,'   C.  p.  Balb. 
12.    'Licuit  esse  otioso  Themistocli,  licuit  Epaminondae,' 
C.  T.  D.  i.  16.      '  Honeste  atque  inhoneste    vendere    mos    erat, 
Sail.  Cat,  30.      '  Aristo  et  P^ho  inter  optime  valere  et  gravis- 
sime  aegrotare  nihil  prorsus  dicebant  interesse,'   C.   Fin.  ii.   13. 
'  Nondum  fuga  certa,  nondum  victoria  erat ;    tegi  magis  Bomanus, 
quam  pugnare  ;  Volscus  inferre  signa,  urgere  aciem,  plus  caedis 
hostium  videre  quam  fugae,'  L.  iv.   37.      *  Certos  mihi  fines  ter- 
minosque  constituam,  extra  quos   egredi  non  possim,  si  maxime 
velim,'  C.  ^.  Quinct.  10.      'Mirari   satis  hominis  neglegentiam 
non  queo,'  C.  Att.  x.  6.     'Perge  reliqua;  gestio  enim  scire  omnia,' 
C.  Att.  iv.  11.     '  Aelius  Stoicus   esse  voluit,   orator  autem  i^c 
studuit    imquam,  nee  fuit,'   C.  Br.  56.      'Be  at  us   esse  sine  vir- 
tute    nemo    potest,'   C.  N.  J),  i.  18.      '  Cato    esse    quam    videri 
bonus  malebat,*  Sail.  Cat.  64.     '  Tu  animum  poteris  inducere 
contra  haec  dicere?'  C.  iWv.  i.  13.     'Nemo  alteri  concedere  in 
animum  inducebat,' L.  i.  17.     *  Tu  consilium   cepisti,   homi- 
nis propinqui  fortunas  fundi tus  evertere,*  C.p.  Quinct.  16.   'Thraees, 
navibus  committere  se  non  ausi,  domos  dilapsi  sunt,*  L.  xliv.  45. 
'Miltiades   Chersonesi  man  ere  dec  rev  it,'  Nep.  Milt.  2.       '  Desi- 
derio    Romuli  populus  Romanus    regeni    flagitare    non    destitit,* 
C.  Sep.  ii.  12.      '  Spartae   pueri  rapere  discunt,'   C.  Rep.  iv.  6. 

*  Vos  sociis  prospicere  laboratis,'  C.  Verr.  iii.  65.  *  Sestii 
mortem  ulcisceremini,  si  liberi   esse  cogitaretis,'   C.  p.  Sest.  38. 

*  Demosthenes  summa  voce  versus  multos  uno  spiritu  pronun- 
tiare  consuescebat,'  C.  d.  Or.  i.  61.  'Dolabella  iniuriam  facere 
fortissimo  perseverat,'  C.  p.  Quinct.  8.  *  Datames  Aegyptum 
proficisci  parabat,'  N.  Bat.  4.  '  Fortes  et  sapientes  viri  non  tam 
praemia  sequi '  solent  recte  factorum  quam  ipsa  recte  facta,'  C. 
p.  Mil.  36.  '  Cato  allatrare  Scipionis  magnitudinem  solitus 
erat,'  L.  xxxviii.  64.  'Philaeni  maturavere  iter  pergere,*  Sail. 
luff,  79.     '  Si  qui  satis  sibi  contra  hominum  conscientiam  saepti 
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esse  et  muniti  videntur,  deorum  tamen  horrent  conscieDtiam, 
C.  Fin.  i.  16.  *  Mille  naves  sufficere  visae  properataeque/  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  6.  *Nunc  hue  ad  Veneris  venio  visere,'  Plant.  Rud.  i.  2. 
6.  '  Non  ego  te  frangere  persequor,'  Hor.  C.  i.  23.  9.  'Armis 
disceptari  coeptum  est  de  iure  publico/  C,Fam.iy.  4.  'Belhim 
ante  hiemem  perfecisse  possumus/  L.  xxxvii.  19.  'Content! 
simus  illud  unum  dixisse,  quanti  ille  fuerit,'  Veil.  ii.  103.  'Komani 
pepercisse  volunt,'  L.  xxxii.  21.  'Liberis  consultum  Tolumus 
propter  ipsos/  C.  Fin.  iii.  17.  *  Patres  ordinem  publicanorum 
offensum  nolebant/  L.  xxy.  3.  *  Keiicit  rates  quassas  indocilis 
pauperiem  pati/  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  'Is  est  maxima  docilis  qui  atten- 
tissime  est  paratus  audire/  C.  Inv.  i.  16.  (For  the  Examples 
of  Infinitiro  with  Copulative  Verbs  and  the  Class  of  iubeo,  veto, 
impero,  &c  see  Substantival  Sentences.) 

The  Constructions  of  Gerund  and  Gerundive  may  bo  viewed  under     ^** 
two  principal  heads :  ^  Gerund 

I.  Gerund  Construction ;  including  two  points :  first,  the  construe-  5*^c- 
tions  dependent  on  Gerunds  considered  as  Verbs ;   next,  their  own  de-  " 
pendence,  considered  as  Oblique  Cases  of  Nouns. 

II.  Gerundive  Construction,  expressing  meetness,  duty,  or  necessity  ; 
and  herein,  first,  the  Impersonal  Verbal  Construction  of  the  Gerundive ; 
next,  its  Personal  Adjectival  Construction. 


tion. 


*  These  constructions  are  a  striking  feature  in  Ijatin.  In  its  sense  of  meetness 
or  necessity,  in  its  adjectival  power,  and  double  use  as  Transitive  and  Passive, 
the  Grerundive  resembles  the  Greek  Participial  in  -reof .  But  in  other  respects 
the  resemblance  fails  :  the  Latin  Gerund  supplying  the  Yerb-Noun  with  that 
system  of  Oblique  Cases  which  Greek  obtains  by  the  flexible  and  graceful  power 
of  the  Article  attached  to  the  Infinitive.  Some  Fcholars  would  assign  the  Gerun- 
dial  constmction  to  the  Active  Voice  throughout ;  but  their  mode  of  explaining 
the  evidently  Passive  force  of  the  Participle  in  -du8  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
suffix  n-d-  appears  to  connect  the  Gerundive  with  the  Present  Participle  in  n-t-, 
but  such  examples  as  volvraida  dies  (iAAof&efos  ypot'os )  (Verg.) ;  ante  conditam  con- 
dendamve  lurbem  (npb  Kn^o/uieVi^c  rij?  iroAeoic)  (Liv.),  point  rather  to  a  Present  Par- 
ticiple Passive.  Whatever  the  theory,  the  facts  of  the  Gerundial  construction  are 
these  :  1.  the  Gerundive  Participle  in  -diis,  by  its  Neuter  Singular,  supplies  a 
Verb-Noun  (-dum,  -di,  -do),  which  furnishes  a  Substantival  Case-system  to  the 
Verb  Infinite  ;  the  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Ablative  exerting  the  Active  power  of 
the  Infinitive  ;  the  Accusative  also,  but  only  when  joined  with  Prepositions. 
These  are  called  Gerunds.  (2)  The  Nominative  of  this  Noun  is  used' only  in  the  Im- 
X)erBonal  constmction,  with  the  sense  of  meetness,  obligation,  or  necessity :  ntendnm 
est  aetate ;  which  may  imss,  obliquely  used,  into  the  Accusative,  utendum  esse 
oetate.  2.  The  next  step  is  the  remarkable  Atta*action,  by  which  the  Oblique  Cafie 
of  a  Transitive  Geruud  and  its  Object  mutually  affect  each  other :  the  Object  assum- 
ing the  Case  of  the  Gerund,  the  Gerund  the  number  and  Gender  of  the  Object.  See 
(d).  3.  Last  is  the  Adjectival  use  of  the  €Jerundive  Participle,  with  the  sense  of 
meetness,  either  as  Epithet  or  as  Complement:  'lanrea  donandus  ApoUinari,' 
mfet  to  be  presented  tcith  Apollo's  laurel^  Hor.  This  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  Future 
Participle  Passive,  nor  as  expressing  possibility.  A  Future  sense  may  sometimes  be 
implied,  but  it  arises  from  the  connexion,  not  from  the  Participle  simply  taken. 
So,  in  a  few  instances,  possibility  may  be  implied  by  a  secondary  meaning  :  as,  maltmi 
yix  ferendum,  an  evil  hardly  fit  to  hear^  i.e.  hardly  bearable. 

The  Essay  on  the  Latin  Gerund  and  Supine  by  that  admirable  scholar.  Dr.  A.  P. 
Pott,  of  Halle,  may  be  recommended  to  the  student's  attention  (Etymolog.  Forschun- 
gettf  ii.  1,  p.  489).  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  Voice  to  which  the  Gerundive  should 
1)6  assigned  Pott  comes  to  this  conclusion  :  '  I  have  long  ago  ceased  to  perplex  myself 
\(ith  the  question,  whether  the  Gerund  should  be  assigned  to  the  Active  or  to  the 
Passive  form.  It  is  neither  of  the  two,  it  is  both,  like  many  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  its  position.* 
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I.  (1)  Constructions  dependent  on  Gerunds: 

(a)  The  Gerunds  (-dmn  -di  -do)  appear  frequently  without  a  Case 
following:  as,  Ad  agendum  nati  sumus:  *Epaminondas  studiosus 
erat  audiendi/  N.  ira  in  puniendo,  &c. 

(b)  But  often  the  Gerund  of  an  Intransitive  Verb  has  a  Case 
depending  on  it:  as,  *  Cupidus  satisfaciendi  reipublicae,  C. 
'Arsre  familiari'modice  utendi/  Sen. 

(c)  The  Gerund  of  a  Transitive  Verb  takes  an  Accusative  o  older 
Latin,  and  that  in  -di  -do  not  unfrequcntly  in  the  classical  age,  as,  '  Sa- 
lute m  hominibus  dando,'  C. ;  but  especially  when  the  Object  is  a  Pro- 
noun or  a  Neuter  word  Plural :  as,  *  Studium  aliqu  id  agendi,'  C. ;  capi- 
ditas  plura  habendi ;  consuetudo  falsa  dicendi,  &c.  The  geatral 
rule  is,  to  adopt  this  construction  when  it  avoids  some  ambiguity  of  form 
or  awkwardness  of  rhythm. 

(d)  The  Gerundial  Attraction  is  however  the  prevalent  construction  of 
Transitive  Gerunds :  that  is,  the  Gerund  assumes  the  G^ender  and  Num- 
ber of  its  Object ;  and  the  Object  takes  the  Case  of  the  Gerund :  thus  : 

for  is  written 

ad  tuendum  urbem      ....    ad  tuendam  nrbem 
ob  liberandum  cives    .     .    .     .    ob  liberandos  cives 

tuendi  urbem tuendae  urbis 

liberandi  cives civium  liberandorum 

tuendo  urbem urbi  tuendae 

liberando  cives liberandis  civibus 

in  tuendo  urbem in  tuenda  urbe 

de  liberando  cives de  civibus  liberandis — 

snlgect  to  occasional  exception,  as  noticed  above. 
(2)  Dependence  of  the  four  Gerunds : 

(a)  The  Accusative  Gerund  depends  on  Prepositions ;  principally  ad, 
next  inter,  ob ;  less  often  ante,  circa,  post ;  ad  discendum ;  ad  agros 
colendos ;  inter  ludendum ;  ob  rem  iudicandam. 

(b)  The  Genitive  Gerund  depends,  as  a  Subjective,  Descriptive,  or 
Objective  Genitive,  on  many  Substantives :  as,  amor,  ardor,  ars,  caput, 
causa  (especially  on  the  Abl.  causa,  for  the  sake),  cautio^  consilium, 
consuetudo,  copia,  cupiditas,  cupido,  desiderium,  facultas,  difficultas, 
fons,  forma,  genus,  gratia  (for  the  sake),  iUecebra,  initium,  ius,  labor, 
laus,  lex,  libertas,  licentia,  locus,  lubido,  materia,  modus,  mora,  mos, 
nomen,  occasio,  ordo,  potestas,  principium,  prudentia,  ratio,  scientia, 
sors,  spatium,  species,  spes,  studium,  tempus,  timor,  usus,  venia,  via, 
vis,  voluntas,  &c.  Likewise,  as  Objective,  it  depends  on  many  of  the 
Adjectives  which  govern  a  Genitive:  nvidus,  capax,  certus,  conscius, 
cupidus,  ignarus,  insuetus,  peritus,  potens,  sciens,  studiosus,  &c.,  and 
on  some  Substantives  of  an  Adjectival  nature,  as,  auctor,  comes,  dux, 
existimator,  princeps,  &c. 

As,  ars  canendi ;  studium  diceodi ;  scientia  civitatis  regendae ;  cupidus 
audiendi ;  conscius  delendae  tyrannidis ;  dux  bene  vivendi,  &c. 

(c)  The  Dative  Gerund  is  used  as  Dativus  Commodi,  depending  on 
Verbs  and  Adjectives  of  ability,  attention,  and  adaptation :  as,  adesse, 
deesse,  praeesse,  operam  dare,  tempus  impendere,  studere,  sufficere: — 
accommodatus,  aptus,  habilis,  bonus,  idoneus,  par,  impar,  utilis,  inuti- 
lis,  &c. ;  also  upon  such  Substantives  as  locus,  materia,  sedes,  &c. ;  on 
esse,  and  generally  upon  any  predication  of  which  the  purpose  (for 
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which)  needs  to  be  expressed.  As,  aqua  utilis  (inutilis)  bibendo, 
Btudium  aptmn  ingeniis  acuendis,  &c. :  solvendo  son  esse  {to  be  in- 
solvent),  dare  operam  mercando,  &c.  Especially  the  purpose  of  Tarious 
offices  is  stated  in  this  form:  as,  Decemyiri  legibus  scribendis,  the 
ten  convmisaionera  for  drawing  up  a  legal  code,  'Tiberius  Gracchus 
triumvir  dividendis  agris  creatusest,  TiberiuB  Crracchuswae  dected 
one  of  three  eommUeionera  to  divide  lands,  Flor. 

(d)  The  Ablatiye  Gerund  is  used  as  an  Ablatire  of  Cause,  Instru- 
ment, or  Manner ;  likewise  with  the  Prepositions  de,  ex,  in ;  less  often 
with  cum,  pro:  as,  mens  alitur  discenao,  audiendis  philosophis:  in 
iubendo,  a  scribendo,  de  captivis  commutandis,  &c. 

1.  The  Genitive  Gerund  is  found  where  the  Ablative  Gerund  with  Kofces 
a  Preposition  might  be  expected :  as,  Intellegendi  prudeutia,  defendendi  ^*^ 
cautio,  &c.    It  is  sometimes  found  governing  a  Genitive  like  a  Substan-  ^^ 
tive:'  as,  ' Nobis  fuit  exemplorum  eligendi  potestas,' 100  had  the 
power  of  choosing  examples  (or  it  may  be  stated  that  both  Genitives 
depend  on  potestas.    See  GsmTivE),  C.  d,  Inv.  ii.  2. 

2.  The  Gerundive  Genitive  appears  in  the  historians  as  a  Qualitative 
Complement :  as,  'Begium  imperium  conservandae  libertatis 
fuerat^'  the  royal  power  had  existed  for  the  preservation  of  freedom.  Sail. 
Cat,  6.  A  strange  idiom  is  used  by  Tacitus :  as, '  Yologesi  vetus  et  penitus 
infixum  erat  armaBomana  vitandi  (supply  studium),'  vologeses 
had  an  old  and  deeply  seated  practice  of  shunning  the  Roman  arms,  Ann. 
XV.  5.  Vetus,  infixum,  are  used  substantively,  implying  studium  or 
consilium. 

3.  Gerunds  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found  in  a  sense  which  some 
call  Passive,  but  which  need  not  be  assigned  exclusively  to  either  Voice 
(see  Note,  p.  335).  So  '  ante  domandum,'  before  taming,  Verg.  G.  iii. 
As, '  Haec frequentia  totius  Italiae  Eomam  convenit  censendi  causa,' 
this  crowd  from  all  Italy  gathered  to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of  enrolment, 
C.  Verr.  i.  18. 

4.  The  Verbs  fun|[or,  fruor,  utor,  vescor,  potior,  may  be  used  in  the 
Gerundive  Construction,  both  attractional  and  attributive,  because  they 
were  anciently  Transitive. 

5.  The  Ablative  G«rund  may  be  used  with  the  Prepositions  ab,  de» 
ex,  in,  cum,  pro.  The  Gerundive  Ablative  is  foimd  aft«r  a  Comparative, 
but  not  the  Gerund:  as, '  Nullum  officium  referenda  gratia  mag  is 
necessarium  est,'  no  duty  is  more  necessary  than  gratitude,  C.  Off,  i.  15. 
This  Gerund  is  sometimes  used  like  a  Participial  Enthesis:  as,  'Mis- 
cendo  consilium  precesque,  nunc  orabant  .  .  .  nunc  monebant,'  &c., 
blending  advice  and  entreaties,  at  one  time  they  prayed  ,  ,  .  at  another 
warned,  &c,,  L.    See  p.  426,  Note. 

II.  Gerundive  Construction.  «     ^ 

Gkrand- 

1.  The  Impersonal  construction  of  the  Neuter  Gerundive  with  the  ive  Con- 
Verb  esse,  expressing  meetness,  duty,  or  necessity  (ludendum  est,  one  ^^ 

*  Madvig  (on  die.  Fin,  p.  112)  says  that  this  Gen.  is  always  Flnral.  But  this  is 
disproved  by  Hnnro  (on  Lncr.  ▼.  1236),  and  Wagner  (on  Ter.  Baut.,  Note  29).  W. 
cites  Plant.  TVtic.  ii.  4. 19,  *  tni  videndi  est  copio.'  But  the  Gen.  Gerund  is  nsed 
with  the  Pronoun  forms,  mei,  tni,  sni,  nostrl,  vestrl,  without  variation  on  account  of 
Gender  or  Number :  videndi  tcU  being  addressed  to  a  female,  as  above ;  while 
Tidendi  vestrl  might  be  used  (not  vestram  videndorum)  for  videndi  voa. 
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must  play,  bibendum  est,  one  must  drink,  &c.)  bas  been  explained  §  6S. 
p..  161.  In  old  Latin  it  was  used  with  Transitive  Verbs  as  well  as 
intransitive:  as,  *Aetemas  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  tlmendumst/ 
&,nce  in  death  (me  has  to  dread  eternal  punishment,  Lucr.  i.  112. 
But  in  the  classical  age,  Transitive  Verbs  almost  always  used  the  At- 
tributive Gerundive  Construction,  poenae  sunt  timendae. 

2.  In  the  construction  of  Cui-verbs  a  double  Dative  may  be  avuded 
by  using  an  Ablative  of  the  Agent:  Patriae  a  nobis  subveniendimi  est. 

3.  Faciendum  est  ut  .  .  .  ,  Non  committendum  est  ut  .  .  .  ,  are 
Gerundive  periphrases:  as,  'Faciendum  mihi  putavi  ut  tuis  litteris 
brevi  responderem,'  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  answer  your  letter  bri^ly,* 

G.  Fam.  in.  8.  *Nunquam  omnino  periculi  fuga  Qommittendum  est 
ut  imbelles  timidique  videamur,'  never  should  we  allow  ourselves,  in 
shunning  peril,  to  seem  dastards  and  cowards,  C.  Off,  i.  24. 

4.  A  common  use  of  the  Gerundive  is  as  Oblique  Complement  after 
do,  trado,  conduco,  loco,  propono,  euro,  &c.,  to  express  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Object  is  designed:  as,  *Antigonus  Eumenem  sepelien- 
dum  tradidit,'  Aniigonus  gave  up  Eumenes  for  burial,  N.  Eum,  13. 
'Scriba  quidam  On.  Flavins  ediscendos  fastos  populo:proposuit/ 
one  Gnaeus  Flavius,  a  clerk,  published  the  calendar /or  the  people  to  learn 
by  heart,  C.  p.  Mur.  11.  '  Conon  muros  Athenarum  reficiendos 
curat,'  Canon  took  care  to  have  the  walls  of  Athens  repaired,  N.  Con. 
5.  So  Passively:  'Vita  data  est  utenda,'  life  wa^ given  to  be  used. 
The  Infinitive  for  the  Gerundive  is  chiefly  poetic :  as,  '  Tristitiam  et 
metus  tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum  portare  ventis,'  sadness 
and  terror  I  will  deliver  to  the  boisterous  winds  to  carry  into  the  Cretan 
Sea,  Hor.  i.  26.  1. 

146 
Supines.      The  Supines  (see  §  ftO.)  are  Accusative  and  Ablative  of  Verb-nouns  of 
the  U-declension. 

Accuaa-       j^  The  First  Supine  (-mn)  implies  Purpose  after  a  Verb  of  actual  or 
Supine,  implied  motion:  as,  'Lu sum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego^  Maecenas 
goes  to  play,  I  to  sleep,  Hor.  8,  i.  6.  48. 

(1)  It  may  take  a  Case:  as,  'Hannibal  defensum  patriam 
fevocatus  est,'  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country,  N.  Han.  6. 

(2)  The  following  are  examples  of  this  Supine  after  Verbs  in  which 
motion  is  rather  implied  than  expressed:  'Coctum  ego,  non  vapu- 
latum  conduct  us  sum,'/  was  hired  io  cook,  not  to  be  beaten.  Plant-. 
Aul.  iii.  3.  3.  '  Augustus  filiam  luliam  primum  Marcello,  mox  A^ppae 
nuptum  dedit,'  Augustus  gave  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  first  to 
Marcellus,  afterwards  to  Agrippa,  Suet.  Aug.  63.  •  Ire  is  used  with  the 
Supine  in  mn,  meaning  to  set  about  doing  a  thing :  as,  Perditum  ire, 
raptum  ire,  ultum  ire,  &c.  Hence  the  use  of  the  Impersonal  Infinitive 
iri  with  tlie  Sttpine  to  supply  a  Passive  form  for  Infin.  xut.  As, '  Audierat 
non  datum  iri  filio  uxorem  suo,'  he  had  heard  that  a  wife  would  not 
be  given  to  his  son,  Ter.  An,  i.  2.  6. 

(3)  Livy  uses  this  Supine  most  largely.  But  other  constructioDs 
ofbener  express  the  purpose  of  motion.  Thus,  for  'eunt  consultum 
ApoUinem,  may  be  used,  ut  (qui)  consulerent,  ad  consulenduAi,  eon- 
Bulendi  causa :  and,  less  usually,  consulturi. 
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2.  The  Second,  or  Ablative,  Supine  (-n)  limits  the  xindeclined  Sub-  AblatiTO 
stantiyes  fas,  ne&s,  opus,  and  various  Adjectives  which  signify  good  or  Supine. 
evil,  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness,  JUness  or  unfitness,  ease  or  difficulty, 
and  some  others ;  as,  nefiui  visu,  horrible  to  behold,  turpe  dictu«  shameful 
to  say.  But  after  some  of  these,  as  facilis,  difficilis,  ad  with  the  Gerund 
in  -dam  is  a  more  elegant  co;istruction:  as,  *  Cibus  facillimus  ad  con- 
coquendum,  food  very  easy  to  digest,  C.  Fin.  ii.  20.  In  poetiy  the 
Infinitive  may  be  used:  as,  'Gereus  in  vitium  flecti,'  waxlike  to  he 
moulded  to  vice,  Hor.  in  Pis.  161.  The  Supine  in  -n  is  rarely  found 
after  Verbs :  as, '  Pudet  dictu,'  Tac.  Anciently  as  an  Ablative  of  Origin  : 
as,  *  Primus  cubitu  surgat  villicus,  postremus  cubitum  eat,'  the  bailiff 
ahovld  be  the  first  to  rise  from  bed,  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  Cato. 


Examples  of  Gerunds  and  Gerundive. 

I.  *  Fiierunt  apud  Eomanos,  qui  assentando  multitudini  grassa-  Bzam- 
rentnr,'  L.  zlv.  23.    '  Oculus  conturbatus  non  est  probe  affectus  ad  plea  of 
Buum  munus  fungendum,'  C.  T.  D.  iii.  7*    'lustitiae  fruendae  ^S'aff 
causa  videntur  olim  bene  morati  reges  constituti,'  0.  Off.  ii.  12.    *  Age-  rundive. 
silaus  mazimom  habttit  fiduciam  regni  Persarum  potiundi,'  Kep; 
Ag.  4*    *  XHogenes  dicebat,  artemse  tradere  bene  disserendi  et  vera 
ac  falsa  diludicandi,'  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  38.    *Itanati  factique  sumus,  ut 
et  agendi  aliquid  et  diligendi  aliquos,  et  libertatis,  et  referen- 
dae  gratia e  principia  in  nobis  contineremus,'  C.  Fin.  v.  15.    *  £^,  te 
disputants,  quid  contra  dicerem  mecum  ipse  meditabar,  neque  tam 
refellendi    tui    causa,    quaiu    ea,  ^uae   minus   intellegebam,  re- 
quirendi,'  C.  JV.  D.    i.  1.    *  Nulla  causa  iusta  cuiquam  esse  potest 
contra  patriam  arma  capiendi,'  C.  PAt^.  ii.  22.    'Non  pudendo, 
sed  non  fa  ci  en  do  id  quod  non  decet,  impudentiae  nomen  effugere 
debemuB,'  C.  (2.  Or.  i.  26.    '  Parva  non  contemnendo  maiores  nostri 
mazimam  hanc  rem  fecerunt^'  L.  vi.  41.    *  Legem  doctissimi  viri  Ghraeco 
putant  nomine  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo  appellatam,'  G.  Leg.  i.  16. 

*  Gemitur  in  delectu  bonomm  et  malorum  iustitia,  et  in  suo  cuique 
tribuendo,'  0.  Fiai,  v.  23.  'Non  solum  ad  discendum  propensi 
sumus,  verum  etiam  ad  docendum,*  G.  Fin.  iii.  20.  'Videmus  in 
bestiis  suam  cuique  naturam  esse  ad  vivendum  ducem,'  G.  Fin.  v.  15. 

*  Mores  puerorum  se  inter  ludendum  simplicius  detegunt,'  Qu.  i.  3. 
12.  'Flagitiosum  est,  eum,  a  quo  pecuniam  ob  absolvendum  acce- 
peris^  oondemnare,'  G.  Verr.  ii.  32.  '  Homo  magna  habet  instrumenta 
ad  obtinendam  adipiscendamque  sapientiam,'  G.  Leg.  i.  22. 
'Eadem  preoor  a  dis  immortaUbus  ob  L.  Murenae  consulatum  una 
cum  salute  obtinendum,'  G.  p.  Mur.  1.  'Nihil  Xenophonti  tam 
regale  videtur  quam  studium  agri  colendi,'  G.  Cat.  M.  17.  'Veni 
consulis  Antoni  domum  saepe  salutandi  causa,'  G.  Fam,  ad.  28. 
'  Artiflciosumdivinandi  genus  constat  partimezconiectura,  partim 
ez  observatione  diutuma,'  G.  Div.  ii.  11.  'Beliqua,  ita  mini  salus 
aliqua  detur  potestasque  in  patria  moriendu  ut  me  lacrimaenpn 
sinunt  scribere,'  G.  Q.  Fr.  i.  3.  *  Voz,  motus,  Ijtii^tus  atque  omnis  actio 
eloquendi  comes  est^*  G.  Fart.  Or.  1.  *  Piffflagoreorum  more  ezeir- 
cendae  memoriae  gratia  quid  quoque  die  dizerim,  audierim,  egerilffii, 
commemoro  vesperi/  O.Cat.  M.ll.  'Epaminondas  studiosus  erat 
audiendi,'  Nep,  B^*  3.    '  Demosthenes  Platonis  studiosus  audi- 
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endi  fait,'  C.  d.  Or,  i.  20.  'Homines  bellandi  cupidi  magno 
dolore  afficiebantur/  Caes.  B,  G,  i.  2.  '  Multi  propter  ploiiae  cimidita- 
tem  cupidi  Bunt  bellorum  gerendorum/  C.  Offi  i.  22.  'Equnm 
non  crebris  Terberibus  extenet  domandi  peritus  magister/  Sen. 
C^em,  i.  16.  *  Dumnoriz  Aeduus,  ineuetus  navigandi  mare,  time- 
bat)'  Caes.  B,  G.  v.  6.  ' Mazime  sum  cupidus  te  in  perpetua  dijsputa- 
tione  audi  endi,'  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  4.  *Multae  res  oratorem  ab  imperito 
dicendi  ignaroque  distinguunt,'  C.d,  Or,  iii.  44.  '  Aquanitrosa  utilis 
est  bibendo,'  FL  N.  H,  xxxvi.  6.  'Mons  pecori  bonus  alendo 
erat,'  L.  zxix.  31.  '  Ver  tamquam  adulescentiam  significat  ostenditque 
fmctus  faturos  ;  reliqua  tempora  demetendis  fructibus  et  perci- 
piendis  accommodata  sunt,'  C.  Cat.  M,  19.  'Tu,  Eruci,  prae- 
esse  agro  colendo  flagitiumputas?'  C.p.  S,Bosc.  18.  'Neque  mihi licet 
neque  est  integrum,  ut  meum  laborem  hominum  periculis  suble- 
randisnon  impertiam,'  C.  p.  Mur,  4.  'Consul  placandis  dis 
dat  operam,'  L.  zxii.  2.  'GaLH  Transalpini  baud  procul  inde,  ubi 
nunc  Aquileia  est,  locum  oppido  condendo  ceperunt,'  L.  xzxix. 
22.  *  Multarum  civitatum  principes  ad  me  detulerunt,  sumptus  decemi 
legatis  nimis  magnos,  quum  solyendo  civitatesnon  essent,'  C.  Fam, 
iii.  8.  'Tributo  plebes  liberata  est,  ut  divites  conferrent,  qui  oneri 
ferendo  e88ent,'L.  ii.  9.  'Decemyiros  legibus  scribendis 
intra  hos  decem  annos  et  creayimus  et  e  republica  sustulimus,'  L.  iv.  4. 
'Valerius  consul  comitia  coUegae  subrogando  habuit,'  L.  ii.  8. 
'Homines  ad  deos  nulla  re  TOopiusacceduntqpim'  salutem  hominibus 
dando,'  C.  p.  Hg.  12.  'Hominis  mens  discendo  alitor  et  cogi- 
tando,'  C.  Off.  i.  30.  *  Omnis  loquendi  elegantia  augetur  legendis 
o  ratoribus  et  poetis,'  C.  d.  Or,  iii.  10.  '  Aristotelem  non  deterruit 
a  scribendo  Flatonis  amplitudo,'  C.  d.  Or.  1.  '  Multa  de  bene  faoaete- 
que  yivendoa  Platone  disputAta  sunt,'  C.  Fin.  i.  2.  'Ex  proyi- 
dendo  appellata  est  prudentia,'  C.  Leg.  i.  23.  'fiaepe  plus  in  metu- 
endo  mali  est,  quam  in  illo  ipso,  quod  timetur,'  C.  Fam.  yi.  4.  'In 
yoluptate  spernenda  yirtus  yet  maxime  cemitur,'  C.  Leg,  i.  19. 
'Tempus  est  abire,'  C.  T.  Z>.'  i.  41.  'lam  tempus  est  dicendi 
quae  sit  apta  pronuntiatio,'  Qu.  x.  1.  'Reliquorum  siderum  quae 
causa  collocandi  fuerit,  quaeque  eorum  sit  coUocatio,  in  alium  ser- 
monem  diflferendum  est,'  C.  Tim.  9.  'Agitur,  utrum  M.  Antonio 
&ealtas  detur  opprimendae  rei  publicae,  caedis  faciendae 
bonorum, diripiendae  urbis, agrorum  suis  condonandi,'  O.Phil. 
y.  3.  '  Mflgnam  ingenuit  animantibus  conseryandisui  natura  custo- 
diam,'  C.  N.  D.  ii.  48.  'Aedui  le^tos  ad  Caesarem  sui  purgandi 
gratia  mittunt,'  Caes.  B,  G.  yii.  43.  'Haec  prodendi  imperi 
Komani,  tradendae  Hannibali  yictoriae  simt,  L.  xxyii.  9.  'Tri> 
buni  concordiam  ordinum  turbare  yolunt,  quam  dis solyendae  maxime 
tribuniciae  potestatis  rentur  esse,'  L.  yi.  3. 

^.  'Hie  yobis  yincendum  aut  moriendum  est,  milites/  L: 
xxi.  43.  'Omne  animal  confitendumest  esse  immortale,'  C.  N»  B, 
iii.  13.  'Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,'  luy.  x. 
356.  'Non  corpori  soli  subyeniendum  est,  sed  menti  atque 
animo  multo  magis,'  C.  Cat.  M.  11.  'Suum  cuique  incommodum 
ferendum  est  potius  quam  de  alterins  commodis  detrahendum,' 
C.  Off.  iii.  6.  'Apud  Pythagorom  disci pulis  quinque  annis  tacen- 
dum   exat,'  Sen.  Ep.  52.    'lUa,  quae  naturn  non  litteris  assecuti 
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sunt  Eomani,  naque  cum  Graecia  neque  ulla  cum  genie  sunt  con- 
ferenda,*  C.  7*.  2>.  i.  1.  'Tria  videnda  sontoratori:  qniddicat, 
et  quo  quioque  loco,  et  quomodo/  C.  d.  Or,  14.  'Semper  ita  viva- 
mus  ut  rationem  reddendam  nobis  arbitiemur/  C.  Verr,  ii.  11. 
*Si  Galli  bellum  facere  conabuntur,  excitandus  nobis  erit  ab 
inferis  C.  Marius/  C.  p.  Font,  12.  'Pietati  summa  tribnenda  laus 
esV  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  40.  'Quaeritnr,  praeponondone  sit  diyitiis 
gloria,' C.  7bjE>.  22.  *DomeBticis  malis  et  audacium  cirium  con* 
siliis  saepe  est  resistendum,'  Cp,  Seat,  23.  *  Aliquando isti  prin- 
cipes  et  sibi  et  ceteris  popnli  Eomani  universi  auctoritati  paren* 
dum  esse  fateantur,'  C.  p,  L,  Man.  22.  *Suo  cuique  iudicio  est  uten- 
dum,'C.  ^.  2>.iii.  1.  *Sentio  mode  randummihi  esse  iam  orationi 
meae,*  C.  Ferr. iii.  43.  'Intollegite  quibus  credendum  et  a  quibus 
cavendum  sit^'  L.  zzxiv.  39.  'Aguntur  bona  multorum  civium, 
quibus  est  a  yobis  etipsorumet  reipublicae  causa  consulendum,'  C. 
p,  L.  Many  2.  'Ridenda  poemata  malo,'  luy.  z.  124.  *Spectandus 
in  certamine  Martio,*  Hor.  C.  iy.  14.  17.  '  CSaesar  pontem  in  Arare 
faciendum  curat,'  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  13.  *  Thrasybulus  legem  obliyionis 
non  tantum  ferendam  curayit,  sed  etiam  ut  yaleret  efifecit,'  Nep. 
ITtras,  3.  'Pueris  sententias  ediscendas  damns,'  Sen.  J^.  33. 
'  Bedemptorcolumnam  loyis  conduzerat  fa  ciendam,'  C.  JHv,  ii.  21. 
*  Haec  fere  dicere  habui  de  natura  deorum,'  C.  N.  D.  ii.  39.  148 

1.  'Coriolanus  in  Volsoos  ezsn latum  abiit,'  L.  ii.  36.     'BelloEzam- 
Helyetiorum  perfecto,  totius  fere  Gkklliae  legati  ad  Caesarem  gratu-  §^!t^. 
latum  conyenerunt^'  Caes.  B,  G,  i.   30.     'Fabius  Pictor  Delphos   ^^ 
adoraculum  missus  est  sciscitatum  quibus  precibus  suppliciisque 

deos  possent  placare,'  L.  zzii.  57.  '  Legati  ab  Eoma  yenerunt  ques- 
tum  iniurias  et  ez  foedere  res  repetitum,*  L.  iii.  25.  *  Quid  est, 
Crasse,  inquit  Julius,  imusne  sessum?  Etsi  admonitum  yenimus 
te,  non  flagitatum,'  C.  d.  Or,  iii.  5.  '  Cur  te  is  perditum?*  Ter. 
An,  i.  1.  107.  *  Ubi  se  fiagitiis  dedecorayere  turpissimi  yiri,  bonorum 
praemia  ereptum  eunt,'  Sail. /u^.  85. «  'In  eam  spem  erecta  ciyitas 
erat,  in  Africa  eo  anno  debellatum  iri,'  L.  xxiz.  14.  'Bumnorix 
propinquas  suas  nuptum  in  alias  ciyitates  collocayit/  Caes.  B,  G,  i.  18.      , 

2.  '  Karratio  breyis  erit,  si  non  longius,  quam  quod  scitu  opus  est, 
in  narrando  procedetur,'  C.  Inv,  i.  20.  'Humanus  animus  cum  alio 
nullo,  nisi  cum  ipso  deo,  si  hoc  fas  est  dictu,  comparari  potest,'  C. 
71  D.  y.  13.  'Quid  est  tam  iucundum  cognitu  atque  auditu 
quatn  sapientibus  sententiis  grayibus  yerbis  omata  oratio  ? '  C.  d.  Or.  L 
8.  'Quod  optimum  factu  yidebitur,  faeies,'  C,  Att,  yii.  22.  'Ad 
imitandum  tam  mihi  propositum  ezemplar  illud  est  quam  tibi,'  C.  p, 
Mur,  31.  

;  149 

Note  on  the  Anneziye  Belation.  ^  Amiez- 

A  "Word  is  said  to  be  in  Anneziye  Relation  to  another,  when  it  is  so  Jwu 
joined  to  it  by  a  Conjunction  (ezpressed  or  understood)  as  to  take  the 
same  construction,  on  the  same  grounds  :  as,  dis  hominibusque  yisum 
est;  non  mihi  loquitur  sed  tibi;  Brutum  non  minus  amo  quam  tu, 
paene  dizi,  quam  te:  where  tu,  by  being  Nominatiye,  shows  that  it  is 
annexed  to  ego  understood:  te,  by  being  Accusatiye,  shows  that  it  is 
annexed  to  Brutum. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
COMPOUND  SENTENCES, 

160  Oratio  Recta  means  any  Enunciation,  Petition,  or  In- 
^^^  terrogation,  directly  stated. 

,nd  Oratio  Obliqua  means  any  Enunciation,  Petition,  or  In- 
obUqtM.  terrogation,  indirectly  stated,  and  dependent  on  a  Verb  in 
the  Principal  Sentence.     See  §  109. 

y^  A  Compound  Sentence  has  been  explained  to  consist  of  two 
poQiJi  or  more  Simple  Sentences  fused  into  one  Sentence ;  of  which 

Sen-  Simple  Sentences  one  is  the  Principal  Sentence,  the  rest 
*•"•••  Clauses,  which  are  either  A.  Coordinate  or  B,  Subordinate.* 

A,  A  Coordinate  Clause  is  not  govemed  in  its  constmction  by 
the  Principal  Sentence.  Coordinate  Clauses  are  introduced  hj  suca 
Particles  as  et,  que,  nee ;  aut,  yel ;  sed,  autem ;  nam,  enim ;  igitur, 
itaque;  deinde,  denique;  &c.:  as,  'G-yges  a  nullo  yidebatur,  ipse 
autem  omnia  yidebat,'  Cryges  was  seen  by  none,  but  himself  saw  every 
iking f  0.  Off.  iii.  9.  Also  by  the  Belatiye^  qui,  quae,  quod,  and  its  Par- 
ticles.    See  §  IDS. 

B.  A  Subordinate  Clause  is  one  which  is  goyemed  in  its  con- 
struction by  the  Principal  Sentence.  Subordinate  Glauses  are  of  three 
kinds: — (a)  Substantiyal ;  (6)  Adyerbial ;  (c)  Adjectiyal. 

(a)  A  Substantiyal  Claule  is  one  which  Btands,like  a  Substantiye, 
as  Subject,  Object,  or  Apposite.  Substantiyal  Clauses  constitute  Oratio 
Obliqua,  and  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Enuntiatio  Obliqua;  (2)  Petitio 
Obliqua ;  (3)  Inteirogatio  Obliqua.    See  §  109. 

(1)  Oblique  Enunciation  is  formed  chiefly  by  Accusative  with 
Infinitiye,  often  by  ut  with  Subjunctiye,  or  quod  with  Indicative. 

Enuntiatio  Becta :  ignis  ealet,fire  is  hot. 

Oratio  B<ecta.  Ennntiatio  Obliqiis. 

constat    ..*...  ignem  calere  (Subject  of  constat). 

scimus ignem  calere  (Object  of  scimus. 

illud  constat  (scimus)     .  ignem  calere  (Apposite  to  iUud). 

sequitur ut  ignis  caleat  (Subject  of  sequitur). 

hand  mirum  est    .    .    .  quod  ignis  calet  (Subject  of  est), 

illud  non  mirum  .     .     .  quod  ignis  calet  (Apposite  to  illud). 

(2)  Oblique  Petition  is  formed  by  the  Subjunctive  Hood,  with 
or  without  the  Conjunction  ut  or  ne,  or  (rarely)  by  the  Infinitive; 
dependent  on  expressions  of  desire,  command,  endeavour,  &c. 

*  Some  writers  call  a  Sentence  Ck)mponnd,  when  its  Olanses  are  aU  Coordinate : 
Complex,  when  it  has  Subordinate  Claoaes.  But  as  the  two  kinds  are  so  often 
mixed,  this  distinction  has  no  practical  value,  and  is  merely  confosing. 
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Petitio  Becta :  Mane  in  sententia,  ahiit  in  your  opiswm» 

Oratio  Beote.  Petitio  Obliqna. 

orandum  est  .  *  ut  maneas  in  sententia  (Subject  of  est). 

ut  maneas  in  sententia^ 
oro      .    .     .     •  maneas  in  sententia 

(te  manere  in  sententia  ^ 

illud  ■[  Q^^  ^"**  }  «t  maneas  in  sententia   (Apposite  to  illnd). 


(Object  of  oro). 


(3)  Oblique  Interrogation  is  introduced  by  Interrogatiye  Fro* 
nouns  or  Particles  dependent  on  expressions  of  asking,  staimg,  knawhff, 
seeing,  hearing,  &c,  with  Subjunctive  Mood.    Such  are : 

Quis,  quantUB,  qualis,  qui,  quot,  quotus,  nnde,  nbi,  quando» 
Ctuam,  quamobrem,  quare»  cur,  quotnodo,  num,  ne,  ut,  an,  utrom. 

Interrogatio  Becta :  Quid  est  lux  ?     Whit  ia  light  f 

Oratio  Beoto.  Interrogatio  Obliqtia. 

ignoratur quid  sit  lux  (Subject  of  ignoraturV 

ignoramus quid  sit  lux  (Object  of  ignoramus;. 

*"**{£o«SL}     •    •    q««l  Bit  lux  (AppoMte  to  aiud). 

(b)  An  Adverbial  Clause  qualifies  the  Principal  Sentence  like  an 
Adverb,  answering  the  questions  how,  why,  when,  &c.  Adverbial 
Clauses  introduced  by  Coxjunctions  are:  (1)  Consecutive  Uo  that); 
(2)  Pinal  (in  order  th(U) ;  (3)  Causal  {hecauee,  since) ;  (4)  Tempozal 
(whm,  whue,  untU,  &c.);  (5)  Conditional  (tf,  unleas,  &c.);  (6)  Con- 
cessive (although,  whereas,  &c.);  (7)  Comparative  {as  if,  as  though, 
&c.). 

{e)  An  Adjectival  Clause  is  one  which  qualifies  the  Priacipal 
Sentence  like  an  Adjective  or  Epithet.  It  is  introduced  by  the  Relative 
Pronoun  qui,  or  by  a  Relative  Particle  ;  and  may  be  either  Coordinate 
(see  §&OS)  or  Subordinate.  In  the  latter  case,  its  uses  are  like  those 
of  some  Adverbial  Clauses.  1,52 

a.  Subordinate  Clauses  may  have  others  subordinate  to  them,  in  rela-  Sabob- 
tion  to  which  they  are  therefore  Principal  Clauses.    Prom  what  has  ^^ 
been  said  of  Substantival    Clauses,  it  appears  that  such  Principal  stmo- 
Clauses  of  Oratio  Obliqua  are  mostly  either  in  the  Infinitive  or  in  the  tioo* 
Subjunctive  Mood.    Its  Subordinate  Clauses  generally  take  the  Sub- 
junctive, as  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  example : — 

Oratio  Recta — ^Ars  eamm  rerum  est,  ^uae  soiuntur;  oratoris  antem 
omnis  actio  opinionibus  non  scientia  continetur;  nametapud 
eos  dicimus  qui  nesciunt,  et  ea  dicimus  quae  nescimus  ipsi,  C.  d.  Or, 
ii.  7. 

Oratio  Obliqua — (Antonius  apud  Ciceronem  docet:)  Art  em  earum 
rerum  esse,  quae  sciantur;  oratoris  autem  omnem  actionem 
opinione,  non  scientia,  contineri:  quia  et  apud  eos  dicat  qui 
nesciant,  et  ipse  dicat  quod  nesciat, 

3.  Oratio  Recta  may  be  Virtually  Oblique  (potestatis  obliquae), 
when  it  contains  the  writer's  or  speaker^s  statement  of  the  opinion  or 
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thonght  of  anodiAr.  Unit  the  senteDoe,  Themistodes  nocta  ambalabat, 
^[uod  somnnm  CKpen  non  pauet,  implies  that  IhemuiodeB  legaxded  in- 
ability to  sleep  as  the  reason  why  he  walked  by  night.  (Had  the  Verb 
been  poterat,  this  would  hare  conreyed  the  writers  statement  of  the 
leasonf  withoat  reference  to  the  mind  of  Themistoeies.)  This  is  some- 
times called  Cogi  tat  io  Obliqna. 

7.  A  danse  subordinate  to  Oratio  Becta  is  called  'tMlirect*  (snb- 
zecta) :  aClanse  anbordinate  to  Qiatio  Obliqna,  <  tubobUque^  (snbc^liqna) : 
a  Clanse  snbordinste  to  Viztnal  Qiatio  Obliqoi^  '  mrtuaHy  tubobiijue  * 
(snbobliqnae  poteatatis). 

S.  The  Laws  of  Mood  are: — 

(a)  In  a  Snbdiiect  Clanse,  introduced  by  a  Goimmction  or  BelatiTe, 
the  Mood  of  the  Verb  will  vaiy  according  to  the  nature  of  Ae  de- 
pendence. 

(0)  In  a  Snboblique  or  Virtually  Suboblique  Clause,  the  Mood  of  the 
Verb  will  be  Subjunctire,  with  rare  exception.    See  a. 

1.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  grammarians  to  confine  the  tenn 
Oratio  Obliqna  to  the  Infinitive  Clause,  as  used  in  Oblique  Enuncia- 
tion. This  tends  to  mislead,  because  the  law  of  construction  in  the 
Clauses  dependent  on  the  first  dependence  is  the  same,  whether  the  first 
dependence  be  an  Infinitive  Clause  or  a  Subjunctive.  A  chain  of  Infinitive 
Clauses  (Oblique  Enunciations)  dependent  on  ooe  Verb»  and  often  inter- 
mingled with  Oblique  Petitions  and  Interrogations,  is  frequent  in  his- 
torians, and  called  Narratio  Obliqna. 

2.  Examples:  (1)  '  Cato  mirari  se  aiebat,  quod  non  rideret 
hamspex,  haruspicem  cum  vidisset.'  Cato  tued  to  say  that  he  wondered  a 
ioothaayer  could  hdp  laughing^  when  he  looked  another  in  the  facet  C. 
Div,  ii.  24.  Here  the  Clause  mirari  se  is  Enuntiatio  Obliqna, 
depending  on  the  principal  Verb  aiebat :  quod  non  rideret  hamspex  is 
Snboblique,  really  dependent  on  the  Oratio  Obliqna  se  mirari ;  therefore 
rideret  is  Subjunctive.  (2)  'Quereris  quod  non,  Cinna,  bibamus 
idem,*  you  complain,  Cinna,  that  we  do  not  drink  alike.  Mart  xii.  28. 
Here  quereris,  being=ais  te  queri,  is  virtually  Oblique,  and  quod 
bibamus,  reallv  dependent  on  it  as  the  cause  stated  by  Cinna  for  his 
complaint,  is  virtually  Suboblique  and  therefore  Subjunctive.  In  sen- 
tence (1)  the  Consecution  (aiebat  .  .  .  rideret)  is  Historic,  in  sentence 
(2)  it  is  Primary  (quereris  .  .  .  bibamus).    See  §  67.  F. 

3.  That  this  law  of  Mood  is  equally  true  when  the  Oratio  Obliqna  is 
Subjunctive,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  Examples :  (1)  Equidem  iUud 
molior,  ut  mihi  Caesar  concedat  ut  absim,  qnum  aliquid  in  senatu 
contra  Onaeum  agatur,*  in  fact  I  am  echendng  that  Caesar  may  aUow 
me  to  be  absent  WMn  any  motion  is  made  in  the  Senate  against  Gnaeus 
(Pompey),'  CAtt  ix.  6.  (2)  'Quaerimus  qua  lis  in  beUo  praedonum 
praedo  ipse  fuerit  Verres,  qui  in  foro  populi  Romani  pirata  nefarius 
reperiatur  ?'  do  we  ask  what  sort  of  pirate  Verres  was  in  the  Piratic 
War,  when  in  the  Soman  forum  we  find  him  a  lawless  freebooter  ?  C.  Verr, 
i.  59.  In  Example  (1)  quum  agatur  is  Subjunctive  as  really  dependent 
on  the  Oblique  Petitions  ut  concedat  ut  absim ;  in  Example  (2)  qui  re- 
periatur  is  Subjunctive  as  really  dependent  on  Uie  Oblique  Interrogation 
--nalis  iiierit.  , 
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4.  Beal  dependence  on  a  Subjunctive  requires  a  Subjunctive,  whether 
the  prior  Clause  be  Substantival,  as  above,  or  of  another  kind,  as : 
'  Erat  in  Hortensio  memoria  tanta  ut,  quae  secum  oommentatus  esset, 
ea  sine  scripto  verbis  eisdem  redderet,  •quibus  cogitavissety 
ffortensius  had  so  powerful  a  memory  that  what  he  had  conned  over  in 
his  mind  he  used  to  repeat,  without  writing  down,  in  the  same  words  in 
which  he  had  originally  conceived  it,  C.  iSr.  88.  The  Clauses  quae  .  .  . 
esset,  quibus  cogitavisset^  are  Subjunctive,  because  they  are  reallj 
dependent  on  the  Clause  ut  redderet,  which  is  Adverbial.  Therefore 
the  term  Suboblique  must  be  taken  to  include  real  dependence  on  a  Sub- 
junctive, as  well  as  on  an  Infinitive  Clause. 

5.  Dependence  on  a  Pure  Conjunctive  Verb  may  require  a  Subjunctive : 
as,  *  Miraretur  qui  cernerct,'  any  who  saw  would  wonder,  L.  zxziv.  9. 
' Ii9to  bono  utare  dum  adsit;  quum  absit,  ne  requiras/^cm  should 
use  that  advantage  as  long  as  you  have  it ;  when  you  have  it  not,  you 
should  not  hanker  after  it,  C.  Cat,  M,  10. 

The  following  are  apparent  exceptions  to  the  General  Eule : 

(1)  A  clause  which  seems,  bv  its  position,  to  depend  on  Oratio 
Obliqua,  may  be  independent  of  it ;  that  is,  it  may  contain  an  absoluts 
fSetct,  introduced  by  the  author :  in  which  case  the  mood  will  be  Indi- 
cative: as,  '  Caesari  nuntiatum  est,  Sulmonenses,  quod  oppidum  a 
Corfinio  septem  millium  intervallo  abest,  cupere  ea  facere,  quae  vellet, 
sed  a  Q.  Lucretio  senatore  et  Attio  Paeligno  prohiberi,  qui  ia  oppidum 
septem  oohortium  praesidio  ten eb ant,'  Caesar  was  informed  tfat  the 
pwple  of  SulTno,  a  town  seven  miles  distant  from  Corfinium,  wished  to  do 
AM  bidding,  hut  were  hindered  by  Lucretius  a  senator,  and  Attius  a 
Pelignian,  who  were  holding  that  town  with  a  garrison  of  seven  cohorts, 
Caes.  B,  C.  i.  18.  The  clauses  quod  .  .  .  abest  and  qui  .  .  .  tenebant 
contain  facts  stated  by  the  historian,  and  are  not  part  of  the  message 
received  bv  Caesar. 

(2)  A  short  Eelative  clause,  immediately  following  a  Demonstrative, 
is  often  constructed  independently  of  Oratio  Obliqua,  bein^  regarded  as 
a  mere  epithet:  as,  'Eloquendi  vis  efficit  ut  eaquae  ignoramus 
discere,  et  ea  quae  scimus  alios  docere  possimus,'  the  power  of 
vocal  expression  makes  us  able  to  learn  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  to 
teach  others  what  we  know,  C.  N,  D.  ii.  69. 

(3)  Another  exception  is  made  by  dum  (whilst)  which  is  constructed 
by  historians  with  the  Present  Indicative,  even  in  subordination  to 
Oratio  Obliqua :  as, '  Quanto  laudabilius  periturum  Pisonem,  dum 
amplectitur  rempublicam,  dum  auxilia  libertati  inyocati'  how 
much  more  creditably  would  Piso  die,  embracing  the  commonwealth^  and 
invoking  aid  for  freedom  !  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  59. 

There  certainly  are  a  few  Latin  constructions  in  which  either  the 
Indicative  or  the  Subjunctive  Mood  may  be  used  without  impropriety. 
Kor  is  this  surprising  when  we  consider  how  much  latitude  our  own 
language  takes  in  this  respect.  Thus  we  say,  *  if  he  come,'  and  'if  he 
comes ;  '  see  that  he  be  satisfied,'  and  '  see  that  ho  is  satisfied,'  &c.  -jj^^ 

Peculiar  uses  are:  (1)  The  Gnomic  Subjunctive,  usually  in  Second  ^*5^ 
Pers.  S.  Pres.  when  a  general  maxim  is  predicated :  as, '  Aeere  decet,  rative 
quod  agas,  considerate,' you  should  do  whatever  you  do,  with  reflexion,  8nb- 
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154 

Exam- 
ples of 
Sabob- 
liqne 
Con- 
stnio* 
tion. 


G.  Off* i. 27. ' Mens atque animus,  nisi  tanqnam lumini  oletun  instilles, 
exstinguuntnr  senectute/  mind  and  spirit  aregnienched  hy  old  age,  unless 
you  pour  in  as  it  were  oil  upon  the  light,  C.  Cat.  ilf.  1 1 .  (2)  The  Iterative 
Subjunctive,  in  Kelative,  Temporal,  and  Conditional  Glauses,  ^e 
180. 


a.  'Scito  me,  postquam  in  urbem  venerim,  redisse  cum  libris 
in  gratiam,'  CFam.is.,  1.  *Fateor  me  oratorem,  simodo  sim,  ex 
Academiae  spatiis  exstitisse,'  C.  i^in.  v.  5. 1.  '  Sapientissimum  esse 
dicunt  eum,  cui,  quod  opus  sit,  ipsi  veniat  in  mentem;  propius 
accedere  ilium,  qui  alterius  bene  inventis  obtemperet,*  G.  y. 
Clu.  31.  *  Dici  non  potest  quin  ii,  qui  nihil  metuant,  nihil  angan- 
tur,  nihil  concupiscant,  beati  sint,'  C.  2\D.  v.  17.  *Hirri  necessarii 
fidem  implorarunt  Pompeii;  praestaret  quod  proficisceutirece pis- 
set,'  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  8. 

/3.  'Laudat  Africanum  Panaetius  quod  fuerit  abstinens,*  G.  Off, 
ii.  22.  'Alium  rogantes  regem  misere  ad  lovem,  inutilis  quoniam 
esset  qui  fuerat  datus,'  Phaed.  i.  2.  'Dareus  eius  pontis,  dum  ipse 
abesset,  custodes  reliquit,'  N.  MUt,  3.  'In  Hispania  prorogatum 
veteribus  imperatoribus  est  imperium  cum  exercitibus  quos  habe- 
rent,'  L.  xl.  18.  'Quiim  abessem,  quotiescumque  patria  in  mentem 
venire t,  haec  omnia  occurrebant,  colles  campique  et  Tiberis  et  hoc 
caelum  sub  quo  natus  educatusque  essem,'L.  v.  54. 

(a)  * Themistocles  Xerxem  certiorem  fecit  id  agi  ut  pons,  quern  ia 
Hellesponto  fecerat,  dissolveretur,'  N.  TK  9. 


SECTION  I. 


SUBSTANTIVAL  CLAUSES, 


155 

Bniui- 
tiatio 


tive 
Clause. 


I.  Since  Discourse  consists  chiefly  of  Enunciations,  it  is 
obiiana.  ^^^^^^^^  *^2,t  the  most  important  Clause  is  Enuntiatio  ObHqua ; 
and  of  its  three  forms  the  most  important  is  the  Infinitive 
Clause  (Accusative  with  Infinitive), '    See  §  145  (1). 

A.  The  Predications  to  which  the  Infinitive  Clause  may  be  attached 
are  exceedingly  numerous. 

(1)  a.  Verba  Dedarandi  take  an  Infinitive  Clause  as  Object:  they 
are.  Verbs  of  affirming ,  denying  ;  saying,  exclaiming  ;  reporting ;  con- 
fessing, denying,  declaring,  shewing,  concealing;  arguing,  proving; 
boasting,  congratulating,  complaining ;  pretending ;  swearing,  testifying; 
reminding,  teaching,  writing,  &c.  affirmo,  aio,  arguo,  assevero,  auctor- 
sum,  cavillor,  celo,  certiorem  facio,  clamo,  comprobo,  concedo,  confirmo, 
confiteor,  dedaro,  demonstro,  dico,  non  diffiteor,  disputo,  dissero,  dis- 
simulo,  doceo,  efficio  {prove),  evinco,  exclamo,  fateor,  fero  {report), 
fingo,  glorior,  gratulor,  mdico,  infitior,  infitias  eo,  iuro,  moneo,  monstro, 
narro,  nego,  nuntio,  ostendo,  perhibeo,  persuadeo  {conwnce),  probo,  i>rodo, 
profiteor,  pronuntio,  queror,  xefero,  scribo,  sigmfico,  simulo,  testificor, 
testor,  timlo,  &c. 
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b.  As  Subject,  an  Infinitiye  Clause  is  attached  to  such  declaratiye 
Predications  as  fama  est,  nuntius  est,  rumor  est,  vetus  (proverbium) 
est;  esto,  be  it  granted;  especially  to  constat,  it  is  established,  U  is 
known,  &c.  Also  Passiya  Declarandi,  as  efficitur  (U  is  shown),  nuntia- 
tur,  tradituT,  ^ersuasum  est,  &c.,  may,  and  often  do,  take  an  Infinitiye 
Clause  as  Sulnect ;  but  it  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  many  of  such 
Verbs  prefer  the  Personal  Construction. 

(2)  a.  Among  Verba  Sentiendi,  many  take  a#  Infinitiye  Clause  as 
Object.  Such  are  Verbs  of  hearing,  seeing,  perceiving,  knowing,  think- 
ing,  judging,  suspecting,  believing,  finding,  remembering ;  to  which,  as  a 
special  dass,  must  be  added  Verbs  of  joy,  sorrow,  indignation,  surprise : 
as,  accipio,  angor,  animadyerto,  arbitror,  audio,  autumo,  censeo,  pro 
certo  habeo,  cogo  (conclude),  coUigo,  oomperio,  concludo,  conficior,  con- 
fide, conscius  sum,  credo,  deprehendo,  despero,  disco,  doleo,  duco,  non 
dubito,  ezistimo,  ezperior,  facio  (suppose),  gaudeo,  indigne  fero,  in- 
dignor,  intellego,  inyenio,  iudico,  laetor,  memini,  memor  sum,  miror, 
nescio,  nescius  sum,  obliyiscor,  opinor,  puto,  recordor,  reperio,  reputo, 
scio,  sentio,  soUicitor,  spero,  suspicor,  triumpho,  yideo,  &c. 

b.  As  Subject,  an  Infinitiye  Clause  may  often  be  attached  to  a  Passiye 
form  of  one  of  these  Verbs :  as  colligitur,  intellegitur,  compertum  est, 
&c ;  while  other  Copulatiye  forms,  as  putor,  yideor,  prefer  the  Personal 
Construction. 

(3)  An  Infinitiye  Clause  may  be  the  Subject  of  a  large  number  of 
Impersonal  Verbs,  and  of  Predications  formed  by  est  wiUi  a  Comple- 
ment (A^'ectiye  or  Substantiye) :  such  are, 

(a)  apparet,  attinet,  conducit,  conyenit,  decet,  dedecet,  dolet,  esto, 
ezpedit,  fallit,  fugit,  interest,  iuyat,  latet,  liquet,  obest,  oportet, 
patet,  pertinet,  piget,  placet,  paenitet,  ^raestat,  praeterit,  prodest, 
pudet,  refert,  restat,  sequitur,  subit,  yenit-in-mentem,  &c. 

(b)  aequum  est,  apertum  est,  bellum  est,  certum  est,  consentaneum 
est,  credibile  est,  falsum  est,  hand  dubium  est,  baud  obscurum  est, 
iniquum  est,  inusitatum  est,  iustimi  est,  manifestum  est,  melius  est, 
miserum  est,  notum  est,  optimum  est,  pulchrum  est,  par  est^  per- 
spicuum  est,  probabile  est,  rectum  est,  turpe  est,  usitatum  est,  utile 
est,  yerisimile  est,  yerum  est,  &c. 

(c)  consuetude  est,  fisusinus  est,  fas  est,  fides  est,  laus  est,  mos  est, 
necesse  est,  nefas  est,  opinio  est,  opus  est,  scelus  est,  solacium  est, 
spes  est,  suspitio  est,  tempus  est,  &e. 

(4)  It  is  eyident  £hat  the  Clause  may  be  Apposite  to  any  Pronoun 
(hoc,  illud,  &c.)  or  Substantiye  (fama,  opinio,  rem,  spem,  &c.)  which 
is  itself  the  Object  or  Subject  of  any  of  the  Predications  heretofore 
mentioned. 

a.  If  any  Infinitiye  Clause  be  taken,  representing  a  general  fact,  or 
undoubted  principle,  as, 

niyem  albere  that  snow  is  white 

mel  esse  dulce  that  honey  is  sweet 

nanlpTodease  quod  Bit  t«pe     ^th<U^  m^y  wrong  U 
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— ^snch  a  Clause  may  be  attached  (as  Subject,  Object,  or  Apposite)  to  a 
great  number  of  the  principal  predications  given  above :  as, 

(1)  affirmo,  aio,  constat,  and  all  Verba  Beclarandi. 

(2)  accipio,  arbitror,  video,  and  most  Verba  Sentiendi. 

(3)  apparet,  patet,  verum  est,  fides  est,  &c. 

0,  If  another  Clause  be  taken  representing  a  fact  or  event — as, 

urbem  peste  labony^e  that  the  dty  is  afflicted  with  plagm 

annonam  gravem  esse  Komae        that  there  is  dearth  at  Rome 
nostros  vicisse  that  our  troops  have  gained  a  mctory 

— Hsuch  a  ^Clause  may  be  attached  to  almost  all  the  last-mentioned  pre- 
dications as  Subject,  Object  or  Apposite,  and  to  some  besides:  as, 
nuntiatum  est,  nuntius  est,  fama  est,  rumor  est,  suspitip  est,  audio, 
miror,  &c.,  and  to  those  which  imply  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  &c. 
according  as  they  are  applicable :  as,  dolet,  iuvat,  piget,  pudet,  angor, 
doleo,  gaudeo,  gratulor,  indignor,  laetor,  queror,  &:c.  So,  if  the  Clause 
be  a  disputed  opinion,  as,  habitari  in  luna,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited ; 
a  questionable  act,  as,  civem  Bomanum  vinciri,  that  a  Soman  citisen  be 
ptU  in  chains ;  or  a  proposed  measure,  as,  omnes  civitates  sua  iura  habere, 
that  all  the  states  have  their  rights^  there  are  in  the  list  given  many  pre- 
dications on  which  such  clauses  can  severally  depend. 

Tense  of      (a)  In  the  Infinitive  Clause,  the  Tense  will  be  Present  (or  Imperfect), 
^^''     Past,  or  Future,  according  to  the  sense  required :  as, 

Dioo  (dicam,  dizero)  eum  venire,  that  he  is  coming ;  eum  venisse,  that 
he  has  come ;  eum  venturum  esse,  thai  he  is  about  to  (will)  come ;  copias 
mitti,  that  forces  are  being  sent ;  copias  missas  esse,  that  forces  have  oeen 
sent ;  copias  missum  iri,  that  forces  xfiXL  be  sent, 

Dicebam  (dixi,  dizeram)  eum  venire,  that  he  was  coming;  eum  venisse, 
that  he  had  come ;  eum  venturum  esse,  that  he  was  about  to  (would) 
come ;  copias  mitti,  that  forces  were  being  sent ;  copias  missas  esse,  that 
forces  had  been  sent ;  copias  missum  iri  (or  missas  fore),  that  forces  would 
be  sent. 

For  copias  missum  iri  may  be  used  the  periphrasis, '  futurum  (or  fore) 
ut  copiae  mittantur  {wiU  be  sent)  .  .  mitterentur  {would  be  sent)* 

(b)  If  the  Clause  is  to  express  that  somethine  wotdd  have  happened 
or  not,  if  something  else  had,  or  had  not  happened,  this  is  done  by  using, 
for  Active  sense,  ue  Future  Participle  with  fuisse:  dico  (dixi)  .  .  . 
eum  venturum  ^isse  si  (nisi),  &c.  /  say  {said)  that  he  would  have  come 
(lit.  was  about  to  come)  if  (unless),  &c. ;  for  Passive  sense,  futurum  fuisse 
ut  with  Subjunctive :  dico  (dixi)  futurum  fuisse  ut  copiae  mitterentur  si 
(nisi)  &c.  /  sag  (said)  that  forces  would  have  been  sent  (lit.  it  was  about 
to  happen  that  forces  would  be  sent)  if  (unless)  &c. 

(c)  Hence  Verbs,  which  by  their  meaning  imply  that  the  dependent 
action  is  Future,  usually  take  a  Future  Infinitive  Clause.  Such  ar« 
Verbs  of  promising,  threatening,  hoping:  poUiceor,  promitto,  recipio, 
spondeo,  voveo ;  minor,  minitor ;  spero,  aespero,  spes  est :  as,  poUicetur, 
minatur  (he  promises,  threatens)  se  ita  facturum  (that  he  will  do  so) : 
speramus,  spes  est  {we  hope,  there  is  hope)  eum  venturum  esse  {that  he 
will  come). 
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o:  Such  Yerbe  are  often  fonnd  with  a  Present  Infinitive :  as, '  Modo 
erom  poUicitus  ducere/  I  just  now  promised  to  marry  her,  Ter.  An, 
iii.  5.  7.  '  Haec  scripsi  ut  sperares  te  asseqni  id  quod  optasses/  I 
have  written  this  that  you  may  have  the  hope  of  attaining  your  desire,  C. 
Fam,'iu  10.  So  too,  vhen  spero  impliee  belief:  as,  'Spero  noetram 
amicitiam  non  eg  ere  testibns/  /  hope  our  frirndsUp  does  not  need  wit- 
nesses, C.  Fam,  ii.  2. 

)9.  Fosse  after  a  Verb  of  hoping  gives  a  Future  sense  to  the  Clause : 
'Tel  me  licet  existimes  deeper  are  ista  posse  perdiscere,' yoM  may 
deem  that  even  I  despair  of  being  able  to  learn  those  things  thoroughly,  C 
d.  Or,  i.  36.    Velle  has  a  like  idiom. 

2.  (a)  An    Infinitive    Clause    is    used    Interrogatively    without   aoitose 
principal  Verb,  to  express  Indignation  strongly:  as,  'Mene  incepto  of in^lR- 
desistere  victam,*  what,  I  be  vanquished,  and  abandon  my  design  t^'^'^^' 
Verg.  Je.  i.  87. 

(b)  Ut  with  a  Subjunctive  may  be  used  for  the  same  ptmpose.  *  Te 
ut  uUa  res  frangat?'  the  idea  that  anything  wiU  humble  you,  C.  Cat,  i.  1. 

1.  In  the  Infinitive  Clause  the  following  idioms  sometimes  occur:        Notes  on 

(1)  An  Indefinite  Subject  understood  in  the  Subjective  Construction  :  nitive  ' 
as,  '  Conveniet  in  dando  munificum  esse  (aliquem),'  it  will  be  proper  GUuise. 
to  be  munificent  in  giving,  C.  Off*  ii.  18. 

(2)  Ellipsisof  a  Personal  Pronoun  refiexively  used,  '  Ferre  non  posse 
clamabit,'  he  will  cry  out  that  he  cannot  bear  it,  C.  T.  D,  ii.  17.  'Id 
nescire  Mago  dixit,'  Mago  said  he  did  not  know,  L.  xxtii.  63.  This 
ellipse  most  frequently  occurs  with  the  Future  Infinitive :  as,  '  L.  Caeci- 
lius  agrariae  legi  intercessorem  fore  professus  est,'  Caeeilius  d^xlared 
that  he  would  interpose  to  forbid  the  agrarian  law,  C.  p.  Bull.  13. 
Esse  at  the  same  time  is  often  omitted :  as,  '  Brutus  populum  iureiurando 
adegit)  neminem  Komae  passuros  regnare,'  Brutus  made  the  people 
swear  that  they  would  aUow  no  one  to  be  king  at  Rome,  L.  ii.  1 . 

(3)  The  Ellipse  of  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun  when  there  can  be  no 
ambiguity :  as,  '  Valerius  dictatura  se  abdicavit.  Apparuit  causa  plebi, 
suam  vicem  indignantem  magistratu  abisse,'  Vtderius  resigned  the 
dictatorship :  the  motive  was  dear  to  the  plebeians,  that  he  quitted  office 

from  indignation  on  their  account,  L.  ii.  31. 

(4)  The  Verb  of  a  Correlative  Clause,  subordinate  to  Accusative  and 
Infinitive,  omitted,  and  its  Noun  attracted  to  the  Accusative  Clause :  as, 
'  Tq  suspicor  eisdem  rebus,  quibusme  ipsum,  interdum  gravius  com- 
moveri,'  /  suspect  you  are  sometimes  stirred  too  deeply  by  the  same  things 
by  which  I  myself  am,  C.  Cat,  M,  1 ;  where  quibus  me  ipsum  stands  for 
quibus  ipse  commoveor. 

2.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  ^enerall^  the  ambiguous  construction 
of  two  Accusatives,  Subject  and  Object,  as  m  the  famous  oracle, '  Aio  te, 
Aeacida,  Bomanos  vincere  posse.'  It  may  be  evaded  by  using  the 
Passive  Construction.  Thus  render,  '  I  believe  that  Marcus  loves  you^ 
not,  Credo  Maicum  te  amare,  but,  Credo  te  a  Marco  amari. 

3.  Audio  varies  its  construction  according  to  the  sense  required :  as, 
audio  te  dicere,  I  hear  that  you  say ;  audivi  te  dicere,  I  heard  that  you 
said ;  but  audivi  te  quum  diceres,  or,  audivi  te  dicentem,  I  heard  you  say- 
ing, I  heard  you  say. 
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4.  The  English  forms  of  expression,  'it  is  said  of  Homer  tliafc  he  Tras 
blind,'  or  *  they  say  of  Homer  that  he  was  blind/  or  *  Homer,  they  teH 
us  (it  is  said),  was  blind/  are  generally  to  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  one 
or  other  of  the  Infinitive  constructions,  tradunt  (taraditur)  Homenun 
caecum  fiiisse,  or,  traditur  Homerus  caecus  faisse.  But  the  use  of  de  ia 
not  inadmissible:  as,  'De  Tirone,  video  tibi  curae  esse/  as  to  Tiro^  I 
am  aware  that  you  attend  to  him,  C. 

On  the  Greek  attraction,  by  which  the  Subject  of  the  Infinitive,  if  the 
same  as  that  of  the  principal  Verb,  r^ains  in  the  Nominative,  see 

156    8"»-W- 
TJtwith      B,  Ut  with  Subjunctive,  for  the  Infinitive  Clause,  as  Subject,  ex- 
i^flni?"^  presses  Consequence,  Casualty,  Duty,  Necessity,  Fitness,  &c. 
tive  (1)  With  the  following  Predications  almost  always :  abest,  condicio 

Clawe.  est^  consuetudo  est,  est,  extremimi  est,  fit,  fieri  potest,  futurum  est^  iud 
est,  lex  est,  nascitur,  prope  est>  proximum  est,  reliquum  est,  relinquitur, 
restat,  &c. 

(2)  With  the  following  very  frequently :  accedit,  accidit,  aequum  est, 
conducit,  consentaneum  est,  consequens  est,  contingit,  convenit,  esto, 
evenit,  expedit,  iniquimi  est,  integrum  est,  interest,  ius  est,  lex  est, 
licet,  mos  est,  oportet,  opus  est,  par  est,  placet,  praestat,  prodest,  rarum 
est,  rectum  est,  refert,  sequitur,  superesti  tritum  est»  usitatum  est,  usu 
venit,  utile  est,  verisimile  est,  verum  est,  vitium  est^  &c. ;  and  many 
others  of  similar  nature. 

Examples. — '  Accedebat  ut  caecus  esset,'  vt  teas  aided  that  he  toas  blind, 
*  Expedit  ut  Bomae  sim,'  it  is  expedient  that  I  be  at  Some,  *  Belinquitur 
ut  certemus,'  it  remaifis  that  we  contend,  *  Est  ut  parati  sint/  it  ia 
the  case  that  they  are  prepared,  *  Mos  est  hominum  ut  nolin t  eimdem 
pluribus  rebus  excellere/  it  is  the  custom  of  men  to  he  unwilling  that  the 
same  person  shotUd  excel  in  several  things,  C.  Br,  21.  *  Extiemum  illud 
est  u  t  te  o  b  se  cr  e  m,'  ^^  last  thing  for  me  is  to  beseech  you,  C.  Fam.  iv.  1 8. 

a.  An  Ut-clause  in  Enuntiatio  Obliqua  is  rarely  Object.  When  ut 
depends  on  a  Verb  Sentiendi  aut  Declarandi,  it  is  usually  the  oblique 
Interrogative  ut,  how:  as,  *Videmus  ut  luna  solis  lumen  accipi at/ 
we  see  now  the  moon  receives  the  sun's  light,  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  6. 

b.  Licet,  necesse  est,  and  oportet,  when  they  take  the  Subjunctive, 
usually  omit  ut :  as,  *  Licet  pauca  degu8tes,'yow  may  taste  a  few  samples, 
C.  Att.  xvi.  8.  *Me  ipsum  ames  oportet/  you  must  torn  me  myself, 
C.  Fin,  ii.  28.  'Haec  oratio  aut  nulla  sit  necesse  est  aut  omniuni 
irrisione  ludatur,'  such  a  speech  must  he  either  not  delivered  or  laughed 
at  by  everybody,  C.  d.  Or,  i.  12. 

c.  The  variety  of  construction  which  licet  admits  may  best  be  shown 
by  an  example.  The  English  *  we  may  live  free  from  care  *  can  be 
rendered  in  these  ways : 

1.  licet  nobis  securis  vivere. 

2.  licet  nobis,  seciiros  vivere. 

3.  licet,  nos  secures  vivere. 

4.  licet  ut  securi  vivamus. 
6.  licet,  securi  vivamus. 

The  first  four  are  common  to  most  Impersonal  Predications  which 
take  a  Dative  (accidit>  contingit,  evenit,  prodest^  utile  est,  &c.). 
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a.  It  is  trae  as  a  general  rale  that  nt  Consecntive  does  not  follow  Pre- 
dicates of  affirming,  thinking,  or  fercdvinff.  But  a  few  phrases  occur  which 
seem  to  be  exceptions :  as,  *  Qui  probari  potest  ut  sibi  animus  mederi 
non  possit?*  now  can  it  be  made  good  that  the  mind  is  unable  to  heal 
itself?  C.  T,  D.  iii.  8.  *An  verisimile  est  ut  civifl  Bomanus  aut 
homo  liber  cum  gladio  in  forum  descenderit  ante  lucem?*  is  it  pro* 
hable  that  a  Roman  citizen  or  any  free  man  has  gone  down  into  the  forum 
before  daybreak  with  a  sword?  C.  p.  8est,  86.  *Si  ye  rum  est,  quod 
nemo  dubitat,  ut  populus  Bomanus  omnes  yirtute  superarit,'  &c.  if  it 
is  true,  and  nobody  doubts  it,  that  the  Boman  people  has  surpassed  all 
others  in  valour,  &c.  N.  Hann,  1.  *  Potest  illud-esse  falsum  ut  cir- 
cumligatus  fuerit  angui,'  it  may  be  untrue  that  he  was  enveloped  by  a 
snake,  C.  Div,  ii.  31.  The  distinction  between  the  consecutive  use  of  ut 
and  the  use  of  quod  as  expressing  fact  must  be  carefully  observed. 

/3.  Periphrases  wiih  ut  are  of  kirge  use  in  Latin  construction.  Such 
are  esse  ut,  in  eo  esse  Mi  (to  be  on  the  point  of),  fieri  ut,  fore  ut, 
futurum  esse  ut,  futurum  fuisse  ut,  &c. :  as,  'Est  ut  viro  rir  latius 
ordinet  arbusta  sulcis,'  one  man  may  .rank  vineyard-trees  in  his  furrow^ 
more  extensively  than  another,  Hor.  C,  iii.  1.  9.  'Fieri  non  potest 
ut  quis  Bomae  sit,  quum  est  Athenis,'  a  man  cannot possiUy  be  at  Rome 
when  he  is  at  Athens,  Qu.  v.  5.  -yj^rj 

C,  Quod,  with  Indicative  (unless  Oratio  Obliqua  require  a  Subjunc-  Quod 
tive)  stands  for  the  Infinitiye  Clause,  either  to  indicate  more  distinctly  ^^  ^^ 
that  a  Fact,  not  a  Principle,  is  expressed,  or  to  indicate  that  the  Oratio  inuni. 
Becta  finds  its  Cause  in  a  particular  FactL  tlve 

For  the  former  purpose,  quod  with  its  Verb  is  used  Olanse, 

(a)  as  Subject,  with  accedit,  accidit,  additur,  apparet,  causa  est,  nocet^ 
obest,  occurrit,  parum  est,  prodest,  consolatio  est,  vitium  est,  &c. 

(b)  as  Object,  with  addo,  adicio,  animadverto,  excuse,  mitto,  nihil 
moror,  non  dico,  omitto,  praetereo,  praetermitto,  &c. 

For  the  latter  purpose  quod  with  its  Verb  is  attached  to  Verba 
Affectuum,  expressions  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Surprise,  Pteise,  Blame,  In- 
dignation, &c. 

(a)  as  Subject,  to  dolet,  gratum  est,  iuvat,  mirum  est,  pergratum 
est,  &c. 

(b)  as  Object,  to  admiror,  aegre  fero,  angor,  bene  facio,  delector,  doleo, 
gaudeo,  glorior,  gratulor,  ignosco,  indignor,  laetor,  laudo,  miror,  obicio, 
queror,  reprehendo,  &c. 

Examples: — 'Accedit  hue  quod  postridie  ille  venit,'  add  to  this 
that  he  came  the  next  day,  C.  Fam,  viii.  2.  'Bene  facis  quod  me 
adiuvas,'  you  do  well  in  helping  me,  C.  Fin.  iii.  15.  'Gratum  est 
quod  patriae  civem  populoque  dedisti,'  I  congratulate  you  on  having 
given  a  citizen  to  your  country  and  people,  luv.  xiv.  70.  '  Caesar  ad  me 
scripsit  gratissimum  sibi  esse  quod  quieverim,'  Caesar  wrote  me 
word  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  my  being  quiet,  0.  Fam,  viii.  11. 

Note. — The  Quod-clause  very  frequently  stands  in  Apposition  to  a 
Pronoun  or  a  Substantive:  as,  'Habethoc  optimum  in  se  generosus 
animus,  quod  concitatur  ad  honesia,  a  noble  mind  has  this  chief 
merit,  that  its  impulse  is  to  virtue,  Sen.  F^,  39.  'Est  yitium  quod,'  &c,, 
it  is  a  fault  that,  &c.,  C.  Off,  i.  6, 
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a.  Fredicadons  of  emotion  are  connected  either  vith  the  Infinitive 
Clause,  or  with  quod,  for  which  qunm  sometimes  occurs :  thus  we  may 
write, 

doletmihi        fteaegrotare     | 

aniroranimo    U««laegrotas  \Iamsony  youaretil. 

"^  (quum  aegrotasj 

saudeo      f  t©  convaluisse         j 

mtnloF    I V^^  convaluisti      Vidm  glad  you  are  recovered, 

^^  (quum  convaluisti    J 

/9.  The  use  of  quod  in  the  connexion  of  sentences  has  been  noticed,  p. 
237  F.  'Quod  scire  vis  qua  qnisque  in  te  fide  sit  et  volnntate,  difScilfl 
dictu  est  de  singulis/  ae  to  your  enquiry  whether  this  and  that  man  is 
staunch  and  iceU-affected  to  you,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  individuals,  C. 
Fam,  i.  7. 

7.  A  Quod-dause  as  Object  of  a  positive  Verb  of  Statement  or  Opinion 
(except  sometimes  in  Apposition  to  a  Pronoun),  is  hardlj  classical, 
though  supported  by  one  or  two  places  in  Livy ;  but,  in  later  Latin, 
this  construction  was  received  as  an  ordinary  corruption. 

9.  Cur  with  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  quod,  after  pre- 
168    dications  which  contain  virtual  Oratio  Obliqua. 
PettUo 

obUvuL  II*  Petitio  Obliqua,  the  Second  Class  of  Substantival 
Clausas,  represents  the  oblique  const  iiiction  of  Imperative 
Sentences.  Such  a  clause  is  introduced,  generally,  by  ut  (if 
negative,  by  ne,  ut  ne),  with  Subjunctive;  and  depends,  as 
Subject,  Object,  or  Apposite,  on  such  predications  aa  the 
following : 

1 .  Verbs  of  demanding,  entreating,  exhorting,  &c. — conteudo,  flagito, 
hortor  (and  compounds),  imploro,  obsecro,  obtestoir,  oro  (and  com- 
pounds), peto,  posco,  postulo,  precor  (and  compounds),  rogo,  &c. 

2.  Verbs  of  advising^  persuading,  compelling,  See, — adduco,  auctor 
sum,  cogo,  compeilo,  impello,  incito,  induoo,  moneo  (and  com- 
pounds), moveo,  permoveo,  suadeo,  persuadeo,  &c. 

3.  Verbs  of  granting,  permitting,  &c — concede^  do,  patior,  permitto, 
sino,  &c. 

4.  Verbs  of  commanding,  decreeing,  directing,  &c. — censeo,  constituo, 
decerno,  edico,  iubeo,  impero,  mando  (and  compounds),  praecipio, 
praescribo,  statuo ;  and  any  Verb  in  which  a  command  may  be  im- 
plied :  as,  dico,  mitto,  nuntio,  scribo,  promulgo,  &c. 

5.  Verbs  of  caring,  providing,  endeavouring,  &c. — caveo  (/  take  care), 
contendo,  euro,  facio,  id  ago,  laboro  (and  compounds),  nitor  (and 
compounds),  operam  do,  prospicio,  studeo,  video,  provideo,  &e. 

6.  Verbs  of  achieving — ^adipiscor,  assequor,  committo,  comparo,  con- 
sequor,  efficio  (facio),  perficio,  impetro,  evinco,  pervinco,  &c, 

7.  Verbs  of  desire — volo,  malo,  nolo,  opto  (and  compounds). 

a.  All  these  Verbs  contain  Final  force:  that  is,  they  point  to  the 
attainment  of  an  End. 
In  contrast  to  these  must  be  observed : 

8.  The  Class  of  Verbs  which  point  to  the  prevention  of  an  End.   These 
imply  guarding  against,  forbidding,  resisting,  hindering;  of  which,  caveo, 
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I  beware,  takes  no  Conjunction  but  ne;  others  take  also  qnominns,  some 
quin:  such  are,  veto  (usually  with  ne),  deterreo,  dissuadeo,  impedio,  in- 
tercedo,  interdico,  officio,  obsisto,  obsto,  recuso,  repugno,  tismpero,  teneo, 
oontineo,  terreo,  &c. 

Prohibeo  takes  ne,  quominus,  and  (rarely)  ut 

The  dependent  constructions  used  with  the  Verbs  in  these  eight 
Classes  are  very  various,  and  may  be  usefully  studied  with  the  aid  ofa 
good  dictionary. 

(a)  The  following  Verbs  may  take  ne  with  Subjunctive :  hortor,  oio, 
peto,  postulo,  pogo,  obsecro,  imploro,  moneo,  suadeo,  persuadeo,  ooncedo; 
all  in  Classes  4,  6,  6,  except  oommitto  and  iubeo  (for  which  veto  or 
prohibeo  is  used  with  ne) ;  and  all  in  Class  8. 

(b)  The  following  Verbs  may  take  a  Subjunctive,  omitting  ut :  hortor, 
oro,  postulo,  precor,  rogo,  moneo,  suadeo,  concedo*  do,  sine,  censeo,  de- 
cemo,  edico,  impero,  mando,  praecipio  (dico,  scribo,  &c.),  euro,  fedo, 
volo,  nolo,  malo,  and  some  others. 

(c)  Caveo,  I  beware,  takes  the  Sulgunctive  with  or  without  ne:  -'cave 
ne  titubes,'  mind  you  do  not  stumble,  Hor.  B^t.  ii.  2.  *  Cave  fexis,* 
mind  you  dmit  do  it,  Ter.  An,  iv.  4.  14. 

(d)  Many  of  these  Verbs  admit  a  Prolative  Infinitive,  especially  in 
poetry,  as  flagito,  oro,  peto,  patior,  statuo,  constituo,  euro,  laboro,  nitor, 
studeo,  volo,  nolo,  malo,  &c.  Others  have  been  described  as  taking  an 
Object  Case  with  an  Infinitive  following  (the  Case  being  sometimes 
omitted),  as  iubeo,  sino,  patior,  hortor,  oro,  veto,  prohibeo,  impedio,  im- 
pero, permitto,  concedo,  &c. 

(e)  Some  admit  the  Infinitive  CUuse,  as  euro,  fiagito,  postulo,  patior, 
sino,  statuo,  impero,  &c.,  and  especially  the  Verbs  of  Desire,  cupio, 
studeo,  volo,  nolo,  malo,  which  are  most  various  in  their  forms  of  con- 
struction :  as,  volo  tibi  consulere ;  volo  ut  tibi  consulatur ;  volo  tibi 
consultum;  velim  tibi  consulatur;  volo  te  prudentem  fieri, 

(f)  Facio,  efficio,  id  ago,  committo.  addueo,  induco,  animum  induco, 
in  animum  induco,  followed  by  ut  and  the  Subjunctive,  form  frequent 
periphrases:  as,  *Invitus  feci  ut  L.  Flaminium  e  senatu  eicerem,* 
it  was  with  rductance  that  I  expelled  Lucius  Flaminius  from  the  senate, 
C.  post  J?,  in  S.  12.  *Non  committam  ut  in  scribendo  neglegens 
esse  videar,'  /  wUl  not  allow  myself  to  seem  negligent  in  writing,  C. 
Fam,  V.  9.  *Omne  animal  id  agit  ut  se  conservet,'  every  animal 
attends  to  its  ovm preservation,  C.  Fin,  v.  9.  * Potuit  animum  inducer e 
ut  patrem  esse  se  oblivisceretur,'  he  was  able  to  prevail  on  himself  to 
forget  he  was  a  father,  C.  ».  8.  Rose.  19. 

(g)  Persuadeo  and  suadeo,  when  they  are  used  of  persuasion  concern' 
ing  matter  of  fact,  govern  a  Dative  of  the  person  persuaded,  with  an 
Accusative  and  Infinitive  (or  Accusative  alone,  if  a  Pronoun)  of  the 
matter:  as,   *Mithridates  persuasit  Datami  se  infinitum  adversus 
regem  suscepisse  bellum,'  Mithridates persuaded  Datames  that  he  had 
undertaken  an  unlimited  war  against  the  king  of  Persia,  N.  Dat.  10. 
*  Tu  quod  ipse  tibi  suaseris,  idem  mihi  persuasum  putato,'  consider 
that  I  haw  coTne  to  the  same  resolution  that  you  are  inclined  to,  C.  Att, 
xiii.  38.     But  if  they  are  used  of  persuading  to  an  action,  they  take  ut 
with  Subjunctive:  as,   'Persuadet  uti  mercetup  agQUum,*  ^0  oer- 
suades  him  to  buy  the  farm,  Hor.  Fpist,  i.  7*  81. 
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(h)  Honeo  (/  remind),  concede  (I  gnmt  or  aUow  a  fect\  facio  (/ 
suppose^  censeo  (/  ffive  my  opinion),  are  followed  by  AjccnsatiYe  anil 
Ia&mtiY&,  as  Enimtiatio  ObUqua.  Moaeo  (/  advige),  concede  {IgriuU 
permission),  facio  (J  bring  abotei),  censeo  (/  iwte^f  taki  the  oonstroction 
of  ut  with  Subjunctive  as  Petitio  Obliqna.  Fac  is  used  in  each  sense : 
*F.ac  animos.  non  reman  ere  post  mortem/  suppose  that  souls  do  not 
remain  after  death,  C.  T.  B.  i.  33.  In  the  second  case  it  usually  omits 
ut:  *  Magnum  fac  animum  habeas  et  apem  hoisamy  mind  $fou  have  a 
lofty  spirit  and  good  Aop«,  C.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2.  And  takes  ne:  as,  *Fac 
ne  quM  aliud  cures  nisi  ut  quam  commodissime  oonvalescas/  mind 
you  attend  to  nothing  else  hut  to  get  weU  most  eomfortakHy,  C.  IVtm. 
xri.  11. 

(k)  Ut  non  is  used  when  the  negatiye  Clause  implies  Consecution,  as 
in  Enuntiatio  Obliqua :  ne  or  (for  emphasis  or  distinction)  ut  ne,  when 
it  implies  Purpose,  as  in  Petitio  Obliqua.  The  following  sentenoe 
accuratdy  shows  the  distinction  of  these  uses,  and  also  the  two  shades 
of  meaning  in  the  yerb  efficere  {to  cause  and  to  prow),  *  Ex  hoc  e fficitur 
non  ut  Toluptas  ne  sit  yoluptas,  sed  ut  yoluptas  non  sit  summum 
bonum,'  the  result  of  this  is  not  that  pUaswre  wUt  cease  to  bepleasmre,  hut 
160     that  pleasure  is  not  the  supreme  good,  C.  i^Tt.  ii.  8. 

*■«»•  Predications  of  fear  take  ne  with  Subjunctiye  of  that  which  it  is 
feared  wUl  happen,  and  ut  or  ne  non  of  that  which  it  is  feared  toiU  not 
happen.  Such  words  are  metuo,  timeo,  vereor,  timor  est,  periculum  est, 
&c. :  as,  metuo  ne  pereat,  /  fear  he  wHl  perish ;  metuo  ut  (or  ne  non) 
efi^igiat,  I  fear  he  mU  not  escape ;  timui  ne  periret^  I  feared  he  wotdd 
perish;  timebam  (timueram)  ut  (ne  non)  emijgeret,  I  was  fearing  {had 
feared)  he  would  not  escape,  ut,  so  used,  is  the  Inteirogatiye  how, 
which  acquires  this  idiomatic  sense :  I  fear  how  he  may  escape  ts  I  fear  he 
wiU  not  escape.  Such  expressions  arise  out  of  the  instinctiye  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  in  plain  terms  of  an  expected  eyil. 

These  constructions  most  nearly  resemble  the  piohibitiye  construc- 
tions of  Verbs  of  Caution  (caveo,  video,  provideo,  &c.):  as,  Cavendum 
est  (cave)  .  .  .  videndum  est  (vide)  ne  aberres  a  recta  via,  you  must 
beware  (beware)  .  .  .  you  must  mind  {mind)  lest  you  stray  from  the 

160    ^ht  road,    But  caveo  often  omits  ne.    See  above  (c). 

Quomi<  Quominus«ut  eo  minus,  lit.  that  so  much  the  less = that  not*,  minus 
(as  in  sin  minus)  having  negative  force.  The  broad  distinction  between 
ne  and  quominns  is,  that  ne  purposely  prohibits,  qnominus  causatively 
hinders;  but  this  distinction  is  not  strictly  maintained,  and  several 
verbs  (as  impedio,  prohibeo,  recuso,  terreo)  are  found  with  each  con- 
struction. Besides  these  four  Verbs,  quominus  with  Subjunctive  de- 
pends on  such  predications  as  abstineo,  arceo,  cobibeo,  defendo,  deprecor, 
mterpello,  inhioeo,  obsisto,  obsto,  officio,  pugno,  repugno,  teneo,  retineo, 
moror,  mora  est,  moveo,  impedimentum  est,  religio  est,  fieri,  stare  per 
aliquem,  and  oUiers,  expressing  hindrance.  These  predications,  fol- 
lowed by  quominus,  are  very  often,  but  not  necessarily,  negative :  as, 
impedior,  non  recuso,  nihil  morae  est,  quid  obstat,  &c.  quominus  adsim; 
tu  deprecatus  es,  aegre  retentus  sum,  vix  abstinui,  nulla  religio  fuit, 
per  te  stetit,  &c  quominus  adessem.  G-eneral  meaning:  /  am  {am 
not)  .  .  .  /  was  {was  not)  .  .  .  hindered  from  attending.  For  quo 
minus  is  rarely  found  quo  setius,  in  the  same  Final  sense. 


nufl. 
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The  Coi\JTmetion  qnin  has  two  general  uses :  (1)  Belative  use:  for  the  Qoln* 
Belatiye  qtii,  quae,  quod,  with  Negative  (qui  non),  (see  Coksboutitb 
Clauses).  (2)  Conjunctional  use :  for  the  Particle  qui  or  quod  with 
Negatiye  (=ciir  non,  ut  non).  In  this  second  use,  quin  introduces  a 
Consecutive  Clause,  the  negation  in  which  is  itself  aenied,  or  all  but 
denied,  by  the  principal  Predication.  This  Predication  will  have  some 
such  meaning  as  *  there  is  no  doubt,'  *  there  is  little*  doubt,'  *  there  is  no 
dispute,'  <  there  is  no  help  but,' '  it  is  little  short  o^'  *  I  cannot  avoid,'  *  I 
can  hardly  refrain,'  *  who  can  doubt  ? '  and  the  like :  as,  non  dubito, 
non  dubium  est,  quis  dubitat  ?  controversia  non  est,  nulla  causa  est^ 
nihil  causae  est,  requies  non  est,  non  possum,  facere  non  x>ossum,  fieri 
non  potest,  nihil  abest,  quid  abest  ?  paulum  abest,  minimum  abest,  hand 
longe  abest,  baud  procul  est,  nihil  deest,  non  recuso,  nihil  praetermitto, 
temperare  mihi  non  possum,  aegre  retineor,  viz  resisto,  contineri  non 
quoo,  nunquam  .  .  .  quin,  with  many  of  the  same  character.  Thus, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  is  glad,  may  be  rendered,  non  dubito  .  .  quis 
dubitet?  .  .  .  non  potest  .  .  •  fieri  non  potest,  &c.  quin  gaudeat.  / 
cannot  help  weeping,  non  possum  .  .  .  facere  non  possmn  .  •  .  temperare 
mihi  non  possum  .  .  .  contineri  non  queo,  &c.,  quin  fleam. 

(a)  Dubito,  dubium  est,  may  take  an  Infinitive  Clause:  'Genera 
vini  alia  aliis  gratiora  esse  quis  dubitet?  '  (non  dubito,  baud  dubium 
est,  num  dubium  est  ?)  who  can  doubt  that  different  kinds  of  wine  are 
onore  agreeable  to  different  persons?  PL  N,  H,  ziv.  6. 

(b)  Dubito,  I  hesitate,  generally  takes  Infinitive.  '  Boni  cives  pro  patria 
mori  non  dubitant,'  good  cUizensdo  not  hesitate  to  die  for  country,  C. 
But  not  always :  'Nolite  dubitare  quin  huic  uni  credatis  omnia>' 
do  not  hesitate  to  entrust  all  to  this  one  man,  C.  p,  L,  Ma/n,  23. 

(c)  Quin  is  found  after  several  of  the  Verbs  which  are  followed  also 
by  ne,  quominus :  but  with  a  slight  variation  of  meaning. 

Thus,  Non  prohibui  ne  iret,  Idid  not  forbid  Mm  to  go, 

„  „        quominus  iret,  1  did  not  by  prohibition  impede 

his  going. 
„  „        quin  iret,  /  did  not  by  prohibition  prevent  kia 

ffoing  (,  * ,  he  did  ao), 

(d)  Tacitus  uses  quommus,  quin,  very  freely  with  any  predication 
wmch  may  contain  the  notion  of  hindrance  or  prevention:  as,  *JEle- 
liquis  quominus  vi  aut  obsidio  subigerentur  praematura  montis 
Haemi  et  saeva  hiemps  subvenit,'^A«  rest  were  saved  from  reduction 
by  storm  or  blockade  by  the  early  and  severe  frost  of  Mount  Haemus,  Ann, 
iv.  51.  '  Ne  aetas  quidem  distinguebatur  quin  prima  iuventa  oon- 
sulatum  ini  rent,'  920  distinction  even  of  age  debarred  them  from  taking 
the  consulship  in  early  youth,  Ann,  xi.  22. 

(e)  Quin  interro^tive  {why  not)  is  followed  by  an  Indicative  Hood : 
quin  {nay  but)  is  joined  with  an  Imperative  or  Indicative :  as,  *  Quin 
taces?'  why  don't  you  hold  your  peace?  Ter.  An.  ii.  3.  25.  'Quin  tu 
potlicitationes  aufer,'  nay  then,  away  with  your  temptations,  Ter.  JPA.  v. 
6.  17.     *  Quin  hinc  ipse  evolare  cupio,'  nay,  I  mysAf  desire  to  fly  away 

from  hence,  C»  Fam,  vii.  31.     Quinetiam  aawioreowr. 

Note, — The  Verbs  dico,  nuntio,  mitto,  respondeo,  scribo,  addo,  and 
others,  may  be  so  used  as  to  imply  a  command,  and  thus  take  Petitio 
Obliqua  as  their  dependent  Clause:^ as,  *dic  veniat  quinto  die,'  teU  him 
to  comefm  daye  hmce. 
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mtano-     The  third  and  last  class  of  Substantiyal  Glauses  is  that 

s«tto   called  Interrogatio  Obliqua. 
^'**'°^      When  a  Qaestiony  introduced  by  an  Interrogatiye  Pronoun 
or  Particle  (quis  es?),  becomes  dependent    upon    another 
predication,  its  Verb  becomes  Subjunctive  (quis  sis). 

Predications  on  which  such  a  Clause  may  depend  are  numerous :  rogo, 
&c.,  nano,  &c.,  audio,  video,  &c,  sdo,  nescio,  &;c.,  considero,  delibero, 
&c.,  dubito,  &c.,  memini,  disco,  doceo,  &c.,  interest,  refeit.  As,  rpgo, 
Bcio,  die,  &c.,  quid  &cias,  feceris,  faetorus  sis :  rogabam,  sciebam,  dixisti, 
&c.,  quid  fiuseres,  fecisses,  facturus  esses. 

a.  Oblique  Interrogations  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Ad- 
jectival (Kelative)  Clauses.  The  former  depend  on  the  principal  Verb, 
and  require  the  Subjunctive :  as,  Intellego  quae  mihi  narres,  I  under- 
stand what  tkinas  you  are  idling  me ;  where  quae  is  from  the  Intei^ 
rogative  qui.  The  latter  are  referred  to  a  Demonstrative,  expressed  or 
understood,  and  do  not  require  a  Sulgunctive :  as,  Intellego  (ea)  quae 
mihi  narras^  I  understand  those  things  which  you  tell  me,  where  quae  is 
from  the  Relative  qui. 

b.  Some  examples,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  shew  an  Indicative  in 
Oblique  Interrogation,  will  be  found  on  nearer  view  either  to  belong  to 
Interrogatio  Recta:  as,  'Quin  tu  imo  verbo  die,  quid  est  quod  me 
veils  ? '  now  just  tell  me  in  a  single  word,  what  do  you  want  with  me  t 
Ter.  An.  i.  1.  18,  or  to  Acljectival  construction :  as,  '  Kihil  est  admirabi- 
lius  quam  quomodo  ille  fill  mortem  tolit,'  nothing  ie  more  admirable 
than  the  mcoMwr  tn  which  he  bore  his  son*s  death,  C.  Cat,  M.  4.  But  the 
Comic  poets  do  often  use  the  Indicative  in  Oblique  Interrogation  as  an 
idiom  of  parlance,  and  some  examples  occur  in  later  poets,  but  not  in 
good  Latin  prose ;  for  the  examples  cited  by  Ramshom  (GV.  174.  iL  a.) 
from  Cicero  are  either  corrupt  readiEgs  or  Direct  Interrogations. 

c.  Nescio  quis  (qui),  est  (sunt)  qui  &c.,  followed  by  an  Indicative,  are 
special  exceptions,  being  regarded  as  Pronominal  phrases, « aliquis, 
aliqui,  &c.  So  too  mirum  quantum,  immane  quantum,  &c.  On  double 
InteiTOgation,  also  nescio  an  (annon),  dubito  an,  see  §  107. 

d.  By  Greek  attraction  the  Subject  of  a  Clause  becomes  Object,  of  the 
Principal  Verb:  as,  'Sanguinem,  bilem,  pituitam,  ossa  videor 
posse  aicere  u  n  d  e  concreta  sint,'  I  think  lean  state  what  blood,  bUe,phlegm, 
and  bones  are  formed  from,  C.  71  i>.  i,  24.  *  Rem  frumentariam  ut 
satis  commode  supportari  posset  timere  so  dicebant,'  they  said  they  were 

168    ^Z*'''"^  ^^  supply  of  com  could  not  be  furnished  easily,  Caes.  B.  G,  i.  39. 

Exam-        Examples  of  Substantival  Clauses. 

S^Sstan-     ^-  Enuntiatio  Obuqua. 

^J^  Clause  in  Present— ^""E^  vestros  patres  vivere  arbitror,  et  earn 
•  quidem  vitam,  quae  est  sola  vita  nominanda,*  C.  Cat,  M,2\,  *  Meum 
gnatum  rumor  est  amare,'  Ter.  An.  i.  2. 14.  «Sic  decet,  te  mea 
curare,  tua  me,*  C.  Att.  xv.  2.  *Certum  est  liberos  a  parenti- 
bus  amari,'  Qu.  v.  16.  *  Verum  est  amicitiam,  nisi  inter  bones, 
esse  non  posse,'  C.  Lad,  IS.  'Aequum  est,  cives  civibus  par- 
cere,'  Nep.  7%r,  2.  'Non  est  rectum,  minor!  parere  maiorem,' 
C  ZTn,  6* 
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Clause  in  Imperf, — *  Solon  furere  so  simalaviV  0.  QJF*  i-  30.  'Q. 
Hazimum  accepimus  £icile  celare,  tacere,  dissimulare, 
insidiari,  praecipere  hostinm  consilia/  C.  Q^  i.  80.  'Metel- 
lum  memini  pner  bonis  esse  Tiribua  extremo  tempore  aetatis,' C. 
Cat,  M.  9. 

Clause  in  Ferfeet, — *P.  Africanus  fid  em  fecit^  non  sanguine  hnmano 
sed  stirpe  divina  satum  se  esse/  L.  xxxviii.  68.  *  Quod  nemo  nisi 
improbus  fecit,  id  Vezres  aliorum  exemplo  se  fecisse  defendit^'  C. 
Ftfrr.  iii.  90.  *Meministis,  me  ita  initio  distribuisse  causam/ 
C.  j>.  8,  Base,  42. 

Clause  in  JPluferfeet. — 'Memineram,  C.  Marium,  quumyim  armo- 
mm  profugisset,  senile  corpus  paludibus  occultasse/  C.^.  8est,  22. 

Clause  in  Future. — *  Plato  philosophos  ne  ad  rempublicam  quidem 
accessuros  putat,  nisi  coactos/  G.  Ojf.  i.  9.  'Plato  tum  demum 
beatum  terrarum  orb  em  futurum  praedica^it^  cum  aut  sapientes 
regnare  aut  reges  sapere  coepissent/  Val.  Max.  vii.  2.  '  Exaudita  vox 
est,  futurum  esse  ut  Boma  caperetur/  C.  Div,  i.  45.  *  Nisi  eo 
tempore  nuntii  de  Gaesaris  yictoria  essent  allati,  existimabant 
plenque  futurum  fuisse  ut  oppidum  amitteretyr/  Gaes.  B,  C. 
111.  101. 

Promising,  threatening,  hoping, — 'De  Pompeio  licet  bene  speres,  pro* 
mitto  tibi,  si  Talebit,  tegulam  ilium  in  Italia  nullam  relictrvum,* 
G.  Att  ix.  7.  'LentnfaiB  consul  senatui  reique  publicae  se  nv//i  de- 
futuram  pollicetur/  Gaes.  B,  C,  i.  1.  '  Si  quando  parrisludentes 
minamur  praecipitaturos  alicunde,  extimescunt/  G.  Fin,  v.  11. 
'  Ad  matrem  lirginis  Tenit  ipsius  ultro  lacrimans,  orans,  obsecrans, 
fidem  dans,  iurans  se  illam  ducturum  domum,'  Ter.  Ad.  iii.  4.  27. 
'  Hirtaimi  et  Gaesarem  meum  spero  brevi  tepipore  societate  victoriae 


meigi  posse,  Xi.  \*  4.    *iniecia  mini  sp( 
^ulpicium  colloqui,'  G.  Att,  x.  7.     'Video  te  Telle  in  caelum 
migrare,  et  spero  fore  ut  contingat  id  nobis,'  G.  T.  D,  i.  82. 

Clause  of  Indtanation. — 'Me  non  cum  bonis  esse?'  G.  Att.  ix.  6. 
'Hasne  tibi  grates,  haec  praemia  dignarependi?' Stat.  Th, 
Tiii.  60.  'Egone  ut  te  interpellem?'  G.  T,  D,  ii.  18.  'TJtne. 
tegam  spurco  Damae  latus  ? '  Hor.  8,  ii.  6.  18. 

Subject  omitted, — '  Gonfitere  hue  ea  spe  Tenisse,'  G.  p,  8.  Base.  22. 
'Fac  audisse  statim,' G.  p,  8,  Rose,  34.  'Gravissime  ferre 
dixit,'  Cp,  Mur,  3.  'IKssimulare  etiam  sperasti,  perfide,  tantum 
posse  nefas?'  Verg.  Aen.  iy.  306.  'Venturaque  rauco  ore  mina- 
tur  hiemps,'  Stat.  2%.  i.  347.  'Par  est,  primum  ipsum  esse  virum 
bonum,  tum  alterum  similem sui  quaerere,'  G. Lael.  22.  'Prima  s e qu en- 
tem  honestnm  est  in  secundis  tertiisque  consistere,  G.  Or,  1. 

Ainbiguity  avoided. — '  Tu  fac,  quod  facis,  ut  me  ames  teque  amari  a 
me  scias,'  G.  Fam.  xiii.  47.  'Xerxes  se  a  Themistocle  non 
superatum  sed  conservatum  iudicavit,'  N.  Th,  6. 

De. — 'De  Antonio  iam  ante  tibi  scripsi,  non  esse  eum  a  me  con- 
ventum,*  G.  Att.  xv.  1. 

CorrdaOon. — 'Platonem  ferunt  idem  sensisse  quod  Pythagoram,* 
G.  T,  D,  i.  27.  'Ego  Gaesarem  de  republica  non  eadem  sensisse 
quae  me  scio,'.  G.  ifi  JP».  32.  'Eandem  me  salutem  accepisse 
putaTi  quam  ille,'  G.  Att,  ix.  11. 
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Ut  with  Sti^'unetive  in  E,  Obi. — 'Absit  a  nobifl  ut  ex  incommodo 
alieno  nostram  oocasionem.petamus/Ii.  iy.  58.  'Keliqunm  est 
ut  certemns  officus  inter  npB,'  G.  Fam.  vit.  2L  'Fit  fere nt  oogi- 
tationes  sennonesque  nostri  pari  ant.  aliqnid  in  somno/  C.  8omn»  1. 
'Fieri  potest  at  reete  quis  sentiat  et  id,  qnod  sentit,  polite  eloqiii 
non  possit,'  C.  T.  D.  i.  3.  *  Valdeoptanti ntriqne  nostrum  ceeidit 
nt  in  istum  sermonem  delaberemini,*  C.  d.  Or.  i.  21.  'Plexisqne 
accidit  ut  praesddio  litteraroiu  diligentiiEun  in  perdiscendo  ae  me- 
moriam  remittant/  G.  £.  G.  vi.  14.  'Soli  hoc  contingit  sapienti, 
ut  nihil  fa ciat  invitus,  nihil  dolens,  nihil  coactos/  G.  Par.  5. 

Etamjples  of  two  CoMtructiona  :  h^.  Clause  and  ut — '  Si  haee  enun- 
tiatio  vera  non  est>  tfequitur  ut  falsa  sit,'  G.  i^o^.  12.  *  Si,  quod 
honestum  est,  id  solum  est  bonum,  sequitur  vitam  beatam  -viitute 
confici,'  G.  T.  J),  t.  8.  'Bestat  ut  doceam,  omniar  quae  sint  in 
hoc  mundo,  hominum  causa  facta  esse,'  G.  JS.  J),  ii.  61.  'FLestat 
Bactra  novis,  restat  Babjlona  tributis  frenari,'  Stat.  8.  L  40. 
'Omnibus  bonis  expedit,  salram  esse  rempublicam,'  O.PM. 
xiii.  8.  'Expedit  omnibus  ut  singulae  civitates  sua  iura  et  Buas 
leges  habeant,' L.xxxiv.  1^  'Auctores  aumus,  tutam  maies- 
tatem  Bomani  nominis  fore/  L.  ii.  48.  'Gellius  proconsul  Athe- 
nis  philosophos  in  unum  locum  oonvocavit  ipeisque  magno  o})ere 
auctor  fuit,  ut  aliquando  oontroTecsiarum  aliquem  facer  en  t 
modum/  G.  Leg.  i.  20. 

Quod  with  Finite  V.  in  E.  Obi, — '  £x  tota  laude  Begnli  immn  illud  est 
admiratione  dignum,  quod  captivos  retinendos  censuit,'  G.  Qffi 
liL  31.  'Quanta  ilia  benignitas  naturae,  quod  tarn  nmlta  ad 
vescendum  tarn  varia  tamque  iucunda  gignit,'    G.  N.  D.  iL  53. 

^  'Idagnum  beneficium  est  naturae  quod  necesse  est  mori,' Sen. 
Ep,  101.^  '  Accedit  quod  patrem  {dus  etiam  amo  quam  ipse  scit/ 
0.  Att.  xiii.  21.  '  Aristoteles  laudandus  est  in  eo  quod  omnia  quae 
moventur  aut  natnra  moveri  censuit.aut  yi  aut  Toluntate,'  G.  N.  D. 
ii.  16. 

Quod,  quum,  with  Verbs  of  Emotion,  — '  Sane  gaudeo  quod  te 
interpellavi,'  G.  Leg.  iii.  1.  'Haecurbs  laetari  videtur  quod 
tantam  pestem  evomuerit,'  G.  Cat.  ii.  1.  '  Angit  te  quod  abes 
a  tuis  tam  diu/  C.Fam.  vi.  4.  'Dolet  mihi  quod  tu  nunc  stoma- 
charis/ G.  ac^^r.  17.  'Gratulor  tibi  quod  salvum  te  ad  tuos 
recepisti,'  G.  Fam.  xiii.  73,  'Laudo  te  quum  isto  animo  es,'  G. 
p.  Mil,  36.    See  Gausai.  Glausbs. 

^/.  Clause  with  Verba  of  Emotion, — 'Gaudeo,  id  te  mihi  suadere, 
quod  ego  mea  sponte  feceram,'  G.  Att,  xy.  27.  '  Utrumque  laetor, 
et  sine  dolore  corporis  te  fuisse  et  animo  yaluisse,*  G,^m.yii.  1. 
*  Lentulus  se  alterum  fore  Sullam  inter  suos  gloriatur,'  C. 
B.  C.  i.  4.  '  Minime  miramur,  te  tuis  praedaris  operibus  laetari/ 
G.  Fam.  i.  7.  '  Inferiores  non  dolere  debent,  se  a  suis  superari/ 
G.  Lad.  20.  'Virtutes  noli  yereri  ne  expostulent  et  querantur,  se 
esse  relictas,'  G.  T.  B.  y.  5. 

Gtur/(7r  quod. — 'Primum  illud  reprehendo  et  accuse  cur  in  re 
tam  yeteri  tam  usitata  quidquam  noyi  feceris,'  G.  Verr.  iii.  7. 
'Bepeto  me  correptum  ab  avuncnlo  cur  ambularem:  Poteras, 
inquit,  has  horas  non  perdere/  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  'Miror  cur  philo- 
sophiae  prope  bellum  indixeris/  G.  d.  Or,  ii.  37. 
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n.  Pbtitio  Obuqua. 

*  Petes  a  Crasso  ut  earn  eopiam  in  htcem  profera V  C.  d.  Or,  i.  85. 
*Ate  id,  quod  suesti,  peto,  me  absentem  diligas  et  defendas/ 
0.  Fam,  XV.  8.  'Non  peto  nt  decernatnr  aUquid  noTi,  sed  ut  ne 
quid  noTi  decernatnr/  C.  Fam.  ii.  7.  '  Id  te  rogo,  ut  yaletudini 
tuae  diligentiMime  seiTias/  C.  Qu.  Fr,  i.  1.  '  Gum  magnum  aliquod 
munus  susceperis,  hoc  te  ro^o,  ne  demittas  animum,  neve  te 
obrui  tanquam  fiuctUy  sic  magoitudine  negoti  sin  as/  0.  Qu,  Fr.  i.  1. 
'Decrevit  quondam  senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  consul  videret  ne 
quid  res  publiea  detrimexUi  caperet/  C.  Cat  i.  2.  '  Omne 
animal  se  ipsum  diligit  ac,  simul  ut  ortum  est,  id  agit  ut  se  con- 
senret/  0.  Itn.  v.  9.  'Gubinius  eeerat  aliud  nihil  nisi  ut  urbes 
depopularetur/  C.tf»P».  17.  <Qui  stadium  currit,  eniti  et  con- 
tendere debet  ut  vincat,'  0.  O^,  iii.  10.  'Non  placuit  nobis 
committere  ut  temeritas  nostra  reipublicae  noceret/  C.  Att,  yiii. 
15.  ^Vetus  est  lex  ilia  iustae  veraeque  amicitiae,  ut  idem  amici 
semper  velint,'  C,  p,  Pianc.  1.  *  Factum  est  senatus-con- 
Bultum,  ut  duo  Tiros  aediles  ex  Patiibus  dictator  populum  rogaret/ 
L.  yi.  42.  *£xercitus  Alexandrum  laerimis  deprecatur,  flnem 
tandem  belli  faceret/  lust  xii.  8.  '  Aleibiades  lacrimans  supplex 
erat  Socrati,  ut  sibi  virtntem  traderet  turpitudinemque  depel- 
leret/C.  T.  i>.  iii.  32. 

JPttition  implied  in  Verba  Declarandi. — *Nuntia  Patribus,  urbem 
muniant,  et  Fabio,  Aemilium  et  vixisse  et  adhuc  mori,'  L.  xxii. 
49.  *  Dieam  tuis  ut  librum  tuum  describant  ad  teque  mittant/ 
G.  Fam.  xiii.  17.  'Rogo  ergo  scribas  tuis,  ut  liberto  villa,  ut 
domus  pateat,'  Plin.  Ep.  v.  19.  '  Gaesar  adLamiam  scripsit,  ut 
ad  ludos  omnia  pararet/  G.  Att,  xiii  45. 

Fear. — *Timebam  ne  even i rent  ea,  quae  acciderunt,'  C.Fam.vi» 
21.  *yereor  ne  quibusdam  bonis  viris  philosophiae  nomen  sit 
invisum,'  G.  Off.  ii.  1.  *Metuo  ne  id  consili  ceperimus,  quod 
son  satis  explieare  possimus,*  G.  Fam.  xiv.  12.  'Timor  Bomae 
grandis  fuit,  ne  iterum  Oalli  Eomam  redirent,'  Eutr.  v.  1.  ' Payor 
ceperat  milites,  ne  mortiferum  esset  vulnus  Scipionis,'  L.xxiv.  42. 
*lSon  vereor  ne  mea  vitae  modestia  parum  valitura  sit  contra 
falsos  rumores,'  G.  Fam.,  xi.  28.  '  Omnes  labores  te  excipere  video  ; 
timeo  ut  sustineas/  G.  Fam.  xiv.  2.  *Hoo  quia  vos  foedus  non 
iusseritis,  veretur  Hiempsal  ut  satis  firmum  sit  et  ratum/  G.  d.  L, 
Agr.  ii.  21.  *Veremurne  forte  non  aliorum  utilitatibus,  sed  pro- 
priae  laudi  servisse  videamur,'  Plin.  Ep.  i.  8. 

Verba  of  Caution. — 'Gonsulere  vivi  ac  prospicere  debemus  ut 
liberorom  nostrorum  solitudo  quam  firmissimo  praesidio  munita  sit,* 
G.  Verr.  i.  58.  <  Si  vita  in  exsilio  tibi  commodior  esse  videatur, 
cogitandum  tamen  est  ne  tutior  non  sit,*  G.  Fam.  iv.  9. 
'  Videamus  ne  beata  vita  ex  sui  similibus  partibus  effici  debeat,' 
G.  T.  D.  y.  15.  '  Gredere  omnia  videne  non  sit  necesse,'  G.  Div. 
ii.  18.  *  Vide  ne  nulla  sit  divinatio,*  G.  JH.V.  ii.  4.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing example  ut  is  used  after  considero,  as  after  timeo,  &;c.)  '  Ad 
rempublicam  gerendam  qui  accedit>  caveatneid  modo  consideret, 
quam  ilia  res  honesta  sit,  sed  etiam,  ut  (ane  non)  habeat  efficiendi 
facultatem/  C.  Off.  i.  21. 
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Gaveo  {take  care)  is  used  with  ut:  caveo  (beioare),  with  ne,  or  su^ 
pressing  ne. — 'Caveamus  ut  ea,  quae  pertinent  ad  liberalem 
speciem  et  dignitatem,  moderata  sinV  C.  Qf.i.Zd.  'Lege  Cincia 
cavetur  ne  quia  ob  causam  orandam  pecuniam  donumre  accipiat,' 
Tac.  Ann.  zi.  5.  *  Cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter/  Hor.  £^t,  L  6.  3. 
*Cave  festineB  aut  committas  ut  aut  aeger  aut  hieme  navi- 
ges/  C.  Fam.  xvi.  12. 

III.  Ihtbbrogatio  Obliqua. 

'  Istod  non  est  beneficium,  sed  fenuSy  circumspicere,  non  ubi 
optime  ponas,  sed  ubi  quaestaosisedme  habeas,  undo  £Etcillime 
tollas/  Sen.  Ben,  iv.  3.  *  Solon  Pisistrato  tyranno,  quaerenti, 
qua  tandem  spe  fretus  sibi  tarn  audacter  obsisteret,  lespondisse 
dicitur :  Senectute,'  C.  Cat,  M,  2.0.  'Sapiens  videbit,  ubi  Ticturus 
sit,  cum  quibus,  quomodo,  quid  actoros:  cogitat  semper,  quails 
vita,  non  quanta  sit,'  Sen.  Ep.  70.  '  Si  tIs  gratus  esse  ad- 
Tersus  Deum,  recordare,  quam  multa  sis  consecutus;  cum 
adspexeris,  quot  te  antecedant,  cogita,  quot  sequantur, 
cogita,  quam  multos  antecesseris,'  Sen.  Ep,  15.  'A  me 
consilium  petis,  quid  tibi  sim  auctor,  in  Siciliane  subsidas 
an  ad  relliquias  Asiaticae  negotiationis  proficiscare?'  CFam,^,%. 
*  Apud  Germanos  ea  consuetudo  erat  ut  matres  familiae  eorum 
sortibus  et  vaticinationibus  dcclararent,  utrum  proelinm  com- 
mitti  ex  usu  esset  necne,'  Caes.  B.  G,  1.  50.  *  MetdUus  transfug^ 
et  alios  opportunos,  lugortha  ubi  gentium,  aut  quid  ageret, 
cumpaucisne  esset  an  exeicitum  haberet,  exploratum  misit,' 
SaM.  lug.  54.  '  Quae  parare  et  quaerere  arduum  fuit,  nescio  an 
tueri  difficilius  sit,*  L.  xzxvii.  54.  *  Haud  scio  an  quae  dixit  sint 
104  ^31^  omnia,'  Ter.  An.  iii.  2.  45. 
Exam-  Quomintis, — '  Quid  obstat  quominus  Deus  sit  beatus?*  C.  N,  B. 
^^°\  i<  34.  '  Non  deterret  sapientem  mors  quominus  in  omne 
2S^*  tempus  reipublicae  suisque  consulat,'  C.  T.  D.  i.  91.  'Bebus  ter- 
renis  multa  externa  quominus  perflciantur  possunt  obsi store,* 
C.  it.  B.  ii.  35.  'Isocrati,  quominus  haberetur  sununus  orator, 
non  offecit  quod  infirmitate  vocis  ne  in  publico  diceret  impe- 
diebatur,'  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  29.  *  Nihil  ne  ego  quidem  moror 
quominus  decemviratu  abeam,*  L.  iii.  54.  '  Piaetor  Samni- 
tibus  respondit :  Nee  quominus  perpetua  cum  eis  amicitia 
esset,  per  popnlum  Komanum  stetisse  ;  nee  contradici, 
quin  amicitia  de  integro  reconcilietur ;  quod  ad  Sidicinos 
attineat,  nihil  intercedi,  quominus  Samniti  populo  pacis 
bellique  liberum  arbitrium  sit,*  L.  yiii.  2.  '  Qui  domum  meam, 
quominus  ruat,  fulcit,  praestat  mihi  beneficium ;  ipsa  enim 
domus  sine  sensu  est,*  Sen.  Ben.  v.  19.  '  Saepe  accidit  in  mari, 
ut  naves  teneantur  quominus  in  portum  pervenire  possint,* 
Caes.  B,  G.  iv.  22. 

(Quominus,  being  a  Final  Particle,  may  also  be  represented  by  ne, 
166     ^^^  prohibeo,  impedio,  deterreo,  &c.) 

Exam-  Quin, — 'Non  dubitari  debet  quin  fuerint  ante  Homerum  poetac,* 
^e«o'  C.Br.  18.  *  Non  est  dubium  quin  benetlcium  sit  etiam  invito 
^**^'  prodesse,*  Sen.  Ben,  v.  19.     *  Nun  quam  mihi  dubium  fuit  quin 
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a  to  diligerer/  C.  Att,  xvi.  19.  '  Non  dabito  quin  proba- 
turuB  sim  vobis  defensionem  meam/  C.  jp,  MU,  2.  *  Quis  du- 
bitet  quin  in  virtute  divitiae  posit ae  sint?'  C.  Par.  6.  'Quia 
iinqnam  dubitarit  quin  in  republica  nostra  piimas  eloqaentia 
tenuerit  semper,  secundas  inris  scientia?'  G.  Or.  4.  'Nolite 
dnbitare  quin  {do  not  hesitate  to)  Pompeio  nni  credatis 
omnia,'  0.  p.  L.  M,  20.  <  Temperare  non  potnit  quin  faeti 
reminisceretnr/  Suet.  Clavd,  4.  'Nihil  abest  quin  sim 
misenimus/  C.  Att,  ii.  15.  *  Hand  procul  erat  quin  castra 
turbarentur/  L.  v.  12.  '  Vwg^  et  Livii  scripta  panlnm  afuit 
quin  ex  omnibus  bibliothecis  amoveret  Galipiila/  Suet.  Co/.  34. 
'.Nihil  praetermisi,  quantum  facere  potui,  quin  Pompeium 
a  Caesaris  ooniuratione  avocarem/  G.  PAtf.  ii.  2. 
Iktbito  also  takes  a  Prolative  Ltf.  or  an  Inf,  Clause.—*  Non  dubitavi 
id  a  te  per  litteras  pete  re/  G.  Fam.  ii.  6.  *  Pompeius  non 
dubitat,  ea,  quae  de  republica  nunc  sentiat^  mihi  valde  probari/ 
G.  Att,  yii.  1. 

Examples  of  Veibs  with  yarious  dependent  constructions. 

Interest^  refert. — '  Epistulae   inventae    sunt,    ut   certiores    faceremus  Verbs 
absentes,  si  quid  esset,  quod  eos   scire  aut  nostra  aut  ipsorum  with 
interesset/  G.  Fam.  ii.  4.     *  Parvi  refert*  vos  publicanis  amissis  JjSS^ 
rectigalia  postea  victoria  recuperare/  G. p.  L.  Man.  7.    *  Illud  mea  ^toaa^ 
magni  interest*  te  ut  Tideam,'  G.  Att.  xi.  22.     'Illud  permagni  strno- 
referre  arbitror,  ut  ne  scientem  sentiat  te  id  sibi  dare/  Ter.  ****"'• 
Haut.  iii.  1.  58.      'Theodori  nihil  interest  humine  an  sublime 
putrescat/  G.  T.  D.  i.  43.     'Aves   pascantur  necne  quid  re- 
fert?' G.  2>it;.  ii.  35. 

ISeceise  est,  oportety  licet. — 'A  Deo  mundum  necesse  est  regi/  G. 
^.  i>.  ii.  30.  'Narrationem  oportet  tres  habere  res,  ut 
brevis,  ut  aperta,  ut  probabilis  sit/  G.  Jnv.  i.  20.  'Neque  nos 
lepore  tuo,  neque  te,  si  quis  est  in  me,  meo  frui  licet  propter 
molestissimas  occupationes  meas/  C.  Fam.  vn.  1.  *Non  dubitabit, 
quid  me  sentire  conveniat,  quum,  quid  mihi  sentire  necesse 
s i t,  cogitarit)'  G.  d.Pr.C.l.  '  Impetrabis  a  Gaesare, ut  tibi  abesse 
liceat  et  esse  otioso/  G.  ^^^.  ix.  2.  'Is  erat  annus,  quo  per 
leges  ei  consulem  fieri  liceret/  Gaes.  5.  C.  iii.  1.  'Qui  se 
metui  Yolent,  a  quibus  metuentur,  eosdem  metuant  ipsi  necesse 
est/  C.0ff'i\.7.  .'Animus  oportet  tuus  te  iudicet  divitem, 
non  hominum  sermo,  neque  possessiones  tuae,'  G.  Par.  vi.  1.  'Quo- 
niam  semel  suscepi,  licet  hercule  undique  omnes  in  me  terrores 
impendeant,  succurram  atque  subibo/  C.p.  8.  Rose.  11. 

luheo. — '  Vetera  sunt  praecepta  sapientium,  qui  iubent  tempori 
par  cere,  et  sequi  Deum,  et  se  noscere,  et  nihil  nimis/  G.  ^t9». 
iii.  22.  'lussi  ei  dari  bibere/  Ter.  An.  iii.  2.  4.  'lubeo 
gaudere  te/  G.  Fam.  vii.  2.  'Transire  in  Epirum  est  iussus/ 
L.  xxxY.  24.  'Diogenes  proici  se  iussit  inhumatum/  G.  T.  D, 
1.43.  'Velitis  iubeatis  Quirites,  uti  L.  Valerius  L.  Titio  iure 
legeque  filius  siet/  Gell.  v.  19.  'Itibe  mihi  denuo  respondeat/ 
Ter.  Eun,  iy.  4.  24. 
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Cogo, — ^'Keque  eogi  pugnare  poterat  rex,'  L.  zlv.  41.  'Nnm  te 
em  ere  coegit,  qui  ne  hortatos  quidem  eat/  ^-  Q^*  iii-  13. 
*Noime  di  ipei  cogent  ab  his  virtatibus  tanta  Titia  superari/ 
G.  in  Cat,  ii  11.  *  Iniramerabilia  snnt  ex  quibas  eogi  {be  necessarily 
inferred)  '\fomi  nihil  esse,  quod  sensnm  habeat,  quin  id  inteieat,' 
C.  N,  Jk  ill.  13.  '  Quid  Bucis  ?  at  salyua  regnet  y ivatqae  beatus 
eogi  poese  negat,'  Hof.  Bpist,  i.  2,  10. 

Potior, — *  Fa tior  Tel  inconsoltne  haberi/  Hor.  Epist,  ii«  y.  15.  '  Ye  1 
liaec  patienda  censeo/  L.  zxi.  13.  '  Consilinm  memn  a  te  pro- 
bari  facile  patior/  C.  Alt,  xv.  21  '  Ne  in  torpi  quidem  reo 
patiendum  est  ut  quidquam  adveraarii  se  minis  proficeie  ar- 
bitrentur/  0.  p.  Font.  12,  '  Nnllnm  patiebatnr  esse  diem 
quin  in  foro  dicereV  C.  Br,  88. 

Qino, — 'A  ecus  are  earn  moderate  a  quo  nefaiie  accusatur,  non  est 
situs/  0,p,  8est  44.  '  Sineres  tu  ilium  tecum  facere  haec?' 
Ter.  Ad,  iii.  3.  42.  '  Qeimani  vinum  ad  se  importari  non 
sinunt^'  Caes.  B,  G.  iv.  2.  *  Sivi  animum  ut  expleret  suum/ 
Ter.  An.  i,  2.  17.    *  Sine  te  hoc  exorem/  Ter.  An,  v.  3.  30. 

Concedo, — '  Concedunt  plangere  matri/  Stat.  Th,  vi.  134.  'Quo 
mihi  fortunam,  si  non  conceditur  uti,'  Hor.  Epist.  ii.  6.  12. 
'Concede,  nihil  esse  bonum,  nisi  quod  honestomsit:  conce- 
dendum  est,  in  virtute  sola  positam  esse  beatam  yitam/  C. 
^n.y.28.  'Ooncedo  sit  diyes/ Oatull.cxii.5.  'Non  coneedam 
ut  Attico  nostro  iucundiores  tnae  litterae  fuerint  quam  mihi/  C. 
Fam.  xiii.  18. 

Permitto. — '  Eex  Gononi  permisit  quem  yellet  eligere,*  N.  Con, 
4.  'Quid  tibi  permittatur  cognovi/  C.  Fam.  yi.  8.  'Ble  meas 
errare  boyes,  ut  cernis,  et  ipsum  ludere  quae  yellem  calamo 
permisit  agresti/  Verg.  ^.  i.  9.     '  Quis  Antonio  permisit  ut 

fartes  faceret?'  C  d.  Or.  ii.  90.  'Permissum  ipsi  erat 
aceret  quod  e  republica  duceret  esse/  L.  xxxiii.  45.  'Tibi  per- 
mit to,  responderene  mihi  ma  lis,  an  uniyersam  orationem  audire 
meam/  C.  If.  B.  iii.  1. 

hnpero, — *  Animo  nunc  iam  otioso  esse  impero/  Ter.  An,  y.  2. 1. 
'  Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non  inyitus/  Hor. 
Epist,  i.  5.  21.  'Imperayi  egomet  mihi  omnia  assentari,'.  Ter. 
Eun.  ii.  2.  21.  '  In  lautumias  Syracusanas  deduci  impeiantur/ 
C.  Verr.  v.  27.  *Pro  Serapionis  libro  tibi  praesentem  pecuniam 
solyi  imperavi,'  C.  ^^^.  ii.  4.  'Senatus  imperayit  decemyiris 
ut  libros  Sibyllinos  inspicerent,*  L.  vii.  27.  *  Leto  det  imperat 
Argum,'  Qy.  M.  i.  670.  *  Mihi  ne  abscedam  imperat,'  Ter. 
Eun.  iii.  5.  30.  *  Imperabat  coram  quid  opus  facto  esset,'  Ter. 
Ph.  i,  4.  46. 

Mando. — 'Mandat  fieri  sibi  talia  Daphnis,*  Verg.  B,  y.  41. 
<  Yoluseno  mandat  ut,  exploratis  omnibus  rebus,  ad  se  quampri- 
mimi  reyertatur,'  Gaes.  B,  G,  iy.  21.  'Huic  mandat  Bemos 
reliquosque  Belgas  adeat  et  in  officio  contineat,'  Gaes.  B.  G,  iii;  11. 
^Gaesar  per  litteras  Trebonio'magnopere  mandayerat  ne  per  yim 
oppidum  expugnari  pater etur,'  Gaes.  B.  C.  ii.  13.  'Simul  in  urbem 
mandayit:  Nullum  proelio  finem  expectarent,  nisi  suoeederetar 
Suetonio/  Tac  Ann,  xiy.  38. 
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J^aoeipio. — ^  ^l|nt  qui  pranfiipiaQt  herbaii  satuieia  noceptes  Bu- 
rn ere,'  Qv.  A.  4.  ii.  415,  '  Atheuifmsibus  praecepit,  ut  Milti- 
adem  gibi  iniper^orein  su^erent ;  id  si  fecissent,  incepta  pro- 
spQra  futura/  Nep.  MUt.  1.  *  lUud  potius  piaecipiendum  luit, 
ui  diligentlam  a4bibQ(6xaup  in  amicitiia  comparandis/  C.  LaeU 
16,  '  His  psaecipit  Qxavm  mwtales  pecunia  aggrediantur/  Sail. 
Im,  30.  *  t^djbQ  pr^QcipiQuda  yideuUur  hiatoiiarum  lectoribus,  u e 
alienos  moreg  ^  suos  xefftraut,  neve  ea,  quae  ipsis  leviora  snnti 
pari  modo  apud  cetgrog  fuisse  arbitrentur/  Nep.  Ep,  1.  'Huic 
indici  quid  ^eri  veilent  pzaeceperunt/  Nep.  PatLS.  4. 

Fisto.-;-' Besperatis  etiam  Hippocrates  yetat  adhibere  medicinam, 
C.  'Att.  xyi.  15.  '  Nolani  muros  poitasque  adire  yetiti  sunt/ 
L.  zxziii.  1§.  *  Ifon  ego,  ayarnm  cum  veto  te  &eri,  yappam 
iubeo  aut  i^fibulpnem/  Hor.  8<U,  i.  1.  108.  ^Fontus  eiat  yetitus 
ne  mergergt  ^equore  tecram/  Man.  iy.  645.  *  Sapientia  nulla 
1^  quon^inus  ^e  ^erceat  yetari  pQlest/  Sen.  Ep,  8. 

TfokiSeo. — *>  Feregnnos    urbibus    utiprohibent/    0.   Ojf.  iii.  11. 

'  f  AUi  diurnum  yictum  piohibiti  quaerere/  Suet.  ^€r.  86. 
'  Quid  probibet  raria  nomen  inease  meum?'    Oy.  ITcr.  zyii.  42. 

*  Ignes  fieri  in  castris  probibet,'  Caea.  B.  G.y.  29.  *  Id  potuisti 
pzg^ibpre  ne  fieret/  p.  in  Caeo,  10.  (One  example  of  probibere 
ut:  '*  Bi  prpbibeant  ut  hoc  .  .  .  piaeaidium  seetorum  existi- 
iiietui^*  C.  p.  S,  Mosa,  $2.)  'Hiemem  eredo  adhuc  prohibuisse 
quominus  de  t^  certum  babesemua/  0.  Fam,  xii.  5.  *  Neque 
me  luppiter  neque  di  omnes  id  prohibebunt  iquin  sic  faciam 
uti  constitui/  Plaut.  Am,  iy.  8.  17. 

Impedio. — '  Quid  est  qpod  me  impediat  ea  quae  mihi  probabilia 
yideantur  sequi?'  C.  Off,  ii.  2.  '  Isocrates  infirmitate  yocis  ne 
in  publico  dices^t^  impediebalur/  Flin.  Ep.  y.  29.  *  Cur 
iudicea  reipublica^  piunere  impediantur  quo  setiua  suis  zebus 
et  commoais  sezyire  possint?'  G.  Inv.  ii.  45.  '  Aetas  non 
i^pedit  quoiif^ifius  litterarum  studia  teneamus  usque  ad  ulU- 
muui  tempus  senectutis/  C.  Cat.  M.  17.  •  (Iropedize  quin  is  rare 
and  not  good.) 

£brtor, — '  Keipublicae  dignitas  baec  minora  relinquere  bortatur,' 
C.  p.  Sext,  3.  *  Hortamuir  fari/  Yerg.  Am.  ii.  74.  *  Quid  est  quod 
ego  te  horte^r  ut  (Bgnitati  ei  gloriae  servias?*  0.  j^am.  ix.  14. 
*9ortatur  ad    earn   diem    revertantur,'    Caes.  B.    G.  yi.  32. 

*  Hortatur  ne  animo  deficiant,'  Caes.  B,  C.  i.  19. 

Oro. — '  A   me    i^Q8    abducere    Thestylis    orat,'  Verg.  B.  ii.   43. 

*  Illud  te  oro,  ut  in  munere  tuo  diligentissimus  sis,'  C.  Qu, 
Fr.  i.  I.  *Idque  sinas  oro,'  Oy.  Ep.  ex  Pont.  i.  19.  *  Orat  ne 
qppugnent  filium  suum,'  C.  Verr.  iy.  19. 

Posiulii,  flagito — 'Incerta  haec  si  tu  postules  ratione  certa  face  re, 
nibilo  plus  agaa  quam  bi  des  operam  ut  cum  ratione  insanias,'  Ter. 
Eun,  i.  1. 16.  'Posibulat  deua  credi,'  Curt.  vi.  43.  *  Hie  postulat 
a.e  Boman  absolyi,'  C.  Vtrr.  iy.  60.  *  Tribuni  plebis  postulant 
ut  aaczosancti  babeantur,'  L.  iii.  19.  *  Postulo,  Appi,  etiam 
atque  etiam  conaidezea  quo  progrediare,'  L.  iii.  45.  'Lega- 
tes ad  Socf^ium  mittit  postu latum  ne  sine  causa  bostis  populo 
Bomano  fiezet,-  Sail.  i«f^.  83.  *  Postulant  non  ut  ne  cogantur 
atatuere.    Quidigitur?  ut  ipsis  ne  liceat,'  C.  Verr,  ii.  60.  ' 
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SuadeOf  persuadeo. — 'Saepes  .  .  .  somnnxn  snadebit  inire/  Verg. 
B,  i.  56.  *  Persuasum  est  facere  cuius  nunc  me  &cti  pudet,' 
Plaut.  Bacc,  ir.  9.  93.  *  Dionysio  persuasit  Plato  tyrannidis 
facere  finem/  N.  Dion.  3  (rare).  *  Mihi  ab  adolescentia  suasi 
nihil  esse  in  vita  magnopere  ezpetendum  nisi  laudem  atque 
honestatem/  C.  p.  Arch.  6.  *  Mihi  nunquam  persuaderi  potuit 
animos,  dum  in  corporibus  assent  mortalibus,  vivere,  quum 
exissent  ex  iis,  emori/  C.  Cat.  M.  22.  *  Nobis  persuasum 
est>  fore  aliquando,  ut  omnis  hie  mundus  ardore  deflagret/  C. 
Ac.  iv.  37.  '  Caesar  mihi  ut  sibi  essem  legatus  non  solum 
suasit,  verum  etiam  rogavit,*  C.  d.  Pr.  C.  17.  *  Dolabellae 
quod  scripsi  suadeo  yideas,'  C.  Fam.  ii.  15.  'Pelopidas  persua- 
sit Thebanis,  ut  subsidio  Thessaliae  proficiscerentur,  tyran- 
nosque  eius  expellerent/  N.  Pel.  5.  '  Huic  Albinus  persuadet 
regnum  Numidiae  ab  senatu  pet  at/  Sail.  luff,  39.  *  Duo  tem- 
pora  incidenmt  quibus  aliquid  CQntra  Caesarem  Pompeio  sua- 
serim  ;  unum  ne  quinquennii  imperium  Caesari  prorogaret ; 
alteram  ne  pateretur  ferri  ut  absentis  eius  ratio  haberetur : 
quorum  si  utsrumvis  persuasissem,  in  has  miserias  nunquam 
incidissemus,*  C.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

Doceo. — *Declamare  doces/  luv.  vii.  150.  *  Graece  loqui  docen- 
dus  sum/  C.  Fin.  ii.  3.  *  Invideo  magistro  tuo,  qui  te  tanta 
mercede  nihil  sap  ere  docuit/  C.  Phil.  ii.  4.  'Philosophia 
nos  cum  ceteras  res,  tum  quod  est  difficillimum,  #docuit,  ut 
nosmet  ipsos  nosceremus/  C.  Leg.  i.  58.  *  Orpheum  poetam 
docet  Aristoteles  nunquam  fuisse/  C.N.D.i.  28.  *Ne  utteras 
quidem  ullas  accepi,  quae  me  docerent  quid  ageres/  C.  Fam. 
iii.  6. 

itfbw^o.—*  Ratio  ipsa  monet  amicitias  comparare/  C.  Fin.  \.  20. 
*Soror  alma  monet  succurrere  Lauso  Turnum/  Verg.  Am. 
X.  439.  *  Caecos  instare  tumultus  sol  monet/  Verg.  G.  i. 
464.  *IIanc  habet  Tim  praeceptum  ApoUinis,  quo  monet,  ut  se 
quisque  noscat ;  non  enim,  credo,  id  praecipit,  ut  membra 
nostra,  aut  staturam  figuramye  noscamus,  C.  T.D.i.  22.  *  Caesar 
legatos  monuit  ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  omnes  res  ab  iis  ad- 
mlnistrarentur/  Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  28.  'Caesar  cum  a  summo 
haruspice  moneretur  ne  in  Afrieam  transmitteret,  nihilo- 
minus  transmisit/  C.  Dlv.  ii.  24.  *  Moneo  quid  facto  opus  sit/ 
Ter.  Ad.  iii.  5.  65, 

Censeo. — a.  *Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  causas/  Hor.  Epist. 
i. 2.  9.  b.  'Aristoteles  omnia  aut  natura  move ri  censet  (judges) 
aut  vi  aut  voluntate,'  C.  N.  D.  ii.  16.  (The  two  next  examples  aro 
idiomatic.  *  Quid  censes  hunc  ipsum  Koscium,  quo  studio 
esse  in  i-ueticis  rebus?'  C.  p.  S.  Rose.  17.  *  Quid  censemus 
superiorem  ilium  Dionysium,  quo  cruciatu  timoris  angi 
solitum?'  C.  Off.  ii.  7.)  *  Bona  regis  reddi  censuerunt/ 
L.  ii.  5.  '  Eegulus  oaptivos  in  senatu  reddendos  ngn  cen- 
suit/  C.  Off.  i.  13.  *  Plerique  censebant  ut  noctu  iter  faceret,* 
Caes.  B.  G.  i.  67.  '  Arcessas  censeo  omnes  navales  terres- 
tresque  copias,*  L.  xxxvi.  7.  *Stolida  impudensque  f)Ostulatio  visa 
est,  censere  ne  in  Italian^  transmittant  Galli  bellum/  L. 
zd.  20. 
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Video. — <  Cameadem  videre  video r,*  C.  ^n,  r,  2.  *Amens  mihi 
fuisse  videor  a  principio/  C.  Alt,  ix.  10.  'Volucres  vide^ 
mus  fingere  et  construere  nidos/  G.  d,  Or\,  ii.  6.  'Nos  id 
Tideamus  ut,  quidquid  acciderit,  foititer  et  sapienter  f era- 
mas/  C.  ML  xiv.  13.  *  Videamus  primum  deorumne  proyi- 
dentia  mundus  regatur,  deinde  consulautne  rebus  humanis/ 
C.  N.  D.  iii.  25.    See  p.  369. 

Curo. — *  Non  verbum  verbo  curabis  redder e,*  Hop.  in  Pis.  133. 
*Ez  eo  auro  buculam  curavit  faciendam/  C.  Div.  i.  24.  *  Cura 
at  valeas/  C.Fam.xiY.  5.  'Ante  denectutem  curayi  ut  bene 
Tiverem ;  in  senectute  vt  bene  moriar/  Sen.  Ep,  61.  'lam 
curabo  sentiat  quos  attentarit,'  Fhaed.  v.  2.  6.  '  Cura  ne 
quid  mihi  ad  hoc  negoti  aut  oneris  accedat  aut  temporis/  C. 
Fam.  iii.  8.  '  Nee  heicle  magnopere  nunc  curo  quid  Aetoli 
censeant,*  L.  zxxyi.  28. 

ISiattiOt  coTistituo. — '  Iste  certe  statu erat  non  adesse,'  C.  Verr, 
iii.  2.  '  Crasso  nihil  statuo  fieri  potuisse  perfectius/  C.Br. 
38.  '  Athenienses  statuerunt  ut  urbe  relicta  libertatem  Grraeciae 
classe  defenderent/  C.  Off.  iii.  11.  '  Kuper  fixa  tabula  est  qua 
statuitur  ne  sit  Creta  provincia/  C.  PhU.u.  28.  'Quantum 
mihi  tribuendum  putes  statues  ipse/  C.  Fam.  t.  8. 

Dico. — '  Thales  aquam  dixit  esse  initium  rerum,'  0.  N.  D.  i.  10. 
'  Verus  patriae  diceris  esse  pater/  Mart.  iii.  11.  'Bicitur  eo 
tempore  matrem  Fausaniae  vixisse/  N.  Paus.  y.  'Vere  illud 
dicitur,  perverse  dicere  homines  perverse  dicendo  facillime 
consequi/  C.  d.  Or.  i.  33.  '  Die  ad  cenam  veniat,'  Hor.  Epist. 
ii.  7.  60.  'Dicebam  tibi  ne  matri  consuleres  male/  Plant.  As. 
v.  2.  88.  'Dicendum  est  quid  opus  facto  sit/  L.  xliv.  33. 
(The  constructions  of  narro,  nuntio,  scribo,  are  similar.) 

Neffo. — '  Stoici  negant  quicquam  esse  bonum  nisi  quod  hones- 
tum  sit/  C.  Fin.  ii.  21.  '  Num  negabitur  deformem  Pyrrhi 
pacem  caecus  ille  Appius  dicendi  viribus  diremisse?'   Qu.  ii. 

16.7. 

Prodo. — '  Proditum  est  memoriae  ac  litteris,  Latonam  ex  longo 
errore  confugisse  Delum  atque  ibi  ApoUinem  Dianamque  pepe- 
risse/  C.  Verr.  i.  18.  '  Caput  arsisse  Servio  TuUio  dormienti 
quae  historia  non  prodidit?'  C.  Biv.  i.  53. 

Credo. — '  Librum  misi  exigenti  tibi,  missurus,  etsi  non  exegisses. 
Adnota  quae  putaveris  corrigenda ;  ita  enim  magis  ere  dam 
cetera  tibi  placere,  si  ^uaedam  displicuisse  cognovero/  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  13.  'In  Graecia  pnmum  humanitas,  litterae,  etiam  £ruges 
inventae  esse  creduntur/  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  24.  'Locustas 
pennarum  et  feminum  attritu  sonare  credatur  sane/  PI.  N.  H. 
xi.  61.  (112). 

Verbs  of  Desire. — *  Volo  is  esse  quem  tu  me  esse  voluisti/  C. 
Fam.  i.  7.  'Nolo  esse  laudator  ne  videar  adulator/  ad  Her. 
iv.  21.  '  Cato  esse  quam  videri  bonus  malebat/  Sail.  Cat. 
64.  *  Domestica  cura  te  levatum  volo,*  C.  Qu.  F.  iii.  9. 
'Patres  ordinem  publicanorum  in  tali  tempore  offensnm  nole- 
bant/  L.  xxv.  3.  '  Duabus  de  causis  a  te  potissimum  petere 
constitui  quod  impetratum  maxime  cupio/  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  13. 
'  Hunc  videre  optabamus  diem/  Ter.  Hec,  iv.  4.  26.    *  Te  mihi 
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ipsnm  iamdudtuu  optaram  dari/  T^i.  b^^t.  i^.  1$.  11:  *  Eg6  ihe 
Phidiam  esse  m^llem  i|uaiii  yel  d|>tiiiluiil  fdBHtih  ti^&Htim,' 
C.  £r.  73.  'Gupio,  me  eose  blemeutein  $  <iiii)ibi  in  tahtis 
reipublicae  perifculis  ihe  non  diSBOluttliii  yidd^i'  G,  CUt  i.  2. 

*  Quam  multa  passns  est  UlixbS  ih  iUo  errbire  ditittttiio;  bdiini 
et  mulieribas  inservirbt  et  in  ctomi  seirmbtie  oinilibtig  afPatbilem 
et  iucundum  esse  se  velleV  O.  Q/f;  i.  di.  *  Hos  itet  homi- 
num  ut  noliiit  enndbm  plnHbtiB  rebild  eteellere/  C.  Br,  2h 
*Homo  tenuis  gratum  se  tiderl  ftttidet/  C.  Of!  ii.  20.  *  Op- 
tan  dnm  est  nt  ii,  qtii  ptaesUnt  reipublicae;  legum  fiiihil^B  sint, 
4uae  ad  pUniendum  non  iracundiii  sed  He^uitatti  diicuntiiir/  C. 
Off.  i.  25.  '  Quis  est  qui  Velit  ttt  iibqu<^  dili^^t  ^benlquam  liec 
ipse  ab  uUo  diligatnr/  C.  Ldel.  16.  *  Vblo  utl  mihi  res^en- 
deas/  C.  in  Vat,  12.  '  Equideni  yelltitti  ut  ttilquando  tedil^es,* 
C.  Fam.  vi.  31.  *  Tu  ad  me  de  rebus  omnibtiS  seribds  velim/ 
C.  Fnm,  viii.  13.  *VelIem  eqliidem  aut  ipse  EpitJimis  doctrinis 
fuisbet  instructior  aut  ne  deterrtiii^ifet  alios  a  lifcudiis/  C.  J^». 
i.  7.     'OptaTi  petereii  eaelestia  tfidelrd  tardea*  Or:  Trist.  ii:  57. 

*  Videmini  intenta  mala  quasi  fnlmen,  opt  ate,  h%  quis^dd  ne 
attingant/  Sail.  Fn 

Fadoy  fio,  gj^pw.  —  *  Xenophon  Soctatbiil  dis^tttaiit^iii  faeit 
(makes),  formam  del  quaeri  non  OpoH^rb/  C.  Jf,  D.  i.  12.  'Cttiao 
est  Socratis  otatio,  qua  facit  {mdke$)  ^uiai  Flato  ilsum  Apud 
indices  iam  morte  multdtumT  C.  I!  D.  i.  40.  'Bolabell^  plus 
fbbit  (made  dut)  Verrem  aecepi^se,  qtiam  iste  iii  stiis  tabnlis 
habuit/  0.  Verr.  i.  39;  '  Quibus  oculis  animi  intueri  potoit  Tester 
Flato  fabricam  illani  tanti  operiB)  qun  cdn&trui  &  deo  atque  ie- 
di  ft  carl  mundum  facit  {proms),  Q.N.  D.  i.  8.  *Poiyphemnm 
Homerus  quum  immanem  ferumque  flfllifes^t,  (iUiii  arietci  btiam 
coUoquontem  facit  (makes),  eiusqUfe  latldajre  fortunad,  quod 
qua  Tellet  itigredi  posset  et  quae  yellet  attihgelrei'  O.  7!  D,  t.  S9. 
*Nati  ihe  coram  cerneire  letum  fecisti  (caused),  Yirg.  iie.  ii. 
538.  *  Actio  tales  oratores  yideri  facit  (makes)  quales  i|>si 
se  videri  rolunt,'  C.  Br.  38.  *Si  id  itd  est,  oriiniA  f^to  fltlnt; 
efficitur  (it  restdts)  igitur  fato  fieri  quaectiiiiij^ub  fianV  C. 
Fat.  10.  'Fides  ut  habeatur  duabus  rebus  effifei  (be  oehiiBWd) 
potest,  si  existimabimuir  adepti  coniuhctaM  feilttt  iitdtltik  prudeiitiam/ 
C.  Off  ii.  9.  'Sol  efflcit  (causes)  ttt  omnia  floreAnt  et  in  suo 
quaeque  genere  pubescantj'  G.  If.  D,  ii.  15.  'Yds  eAci  (be 
br&ught  abtmt)  negatis  sine  diriiia  posse  soUbHia  ut  ihnuiiierftbiles 
natUra  mtmdos  effectura  sit;  efBciat^  effeceiritj'  C.  If,  D.  i.  20. 
*Omnes  concedant  oportet  niinquam  facturum  (tdl<m  himsdf) 
tirum  bonum,  ut  mendacium  dicat,'  Qu*  xii.  1.  'Fotestis  effi- 
cere  ut  male  moriar;  ne  moriar,  non  potestis/  1*1  in.^.  iii. 
16.  'Si  omnia  fecit,  ut  sanaret,  per^t  medicus  pafted  Suas,  Sen. 
Ben.  Tii.  17.  'Faciaih  (witt  cause)  ex  tragoedia  comoedia  ut  sit,' 
Plant.  Am,  Prol.  64.  *  Fac  (supposed  quatso,  qui  ego  sim,  esse  te/ 
C.  fVim.  vii.  23.  *Invitus  feci  ut  Flaminittln  e  ftenatu  eiicerem 
(»inyitus  eieci),'  C.  Cat.  M.  12.  *M.  Crassi  condilib  factum  est 
(came  to  pass)  nefugitiviad  Messanam  transire  possent,'  C.  Verr. 
t.  2.    ♦Fae  ut  Yaleas/  C.    *Fac  iatellegam,  tu  quid  sentiaB/.C. 
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SECTION  n. 

ADVERBIAL  AND  ADJECTIVAL  CLAUSES. 

167 
Adverbial  and  Adjectival  Clauses  are  properly  considered  aavat- 

in  connexion  "with  each  other,  on  account  of  the  Adverbial  w^«* 

character  of  many  Adjectival  Clauses.  ^a 

1.  A  Relatiye  Clavae  is  called  A^'ectiTal,  because  it  qualifies,  like  an  onaiiMB. 
Attribute,  the  Sentence  on  which  it  depends:  as,  Deus  est,  qui  regit  ^^jui^^ 
mundum,  qui  -creavit  omnia,  quern  Yeneramur,BDeus  est,  mun-  cunae. 
dum  re  sens,  creator  omnium,  Teneratus  a  nobis. 

2.  A  KelatiTe  CHause  may  be  introduced  by  a  Belative  Particle, 
equivalent  to  Pronoun  with  Preposition:  as,  Koma  est,  ubi  habito^ 
quo  proAoisoor,  undo  venio^  ^.»in  qua  habito,  ad  quam  piofidsoor, 
ex  qua  venio,  &e. 

3.  The  Mood  of  the  Verb  in  a  Belative  Clause  will  be  Indicative, 
when  no  reason  ensts  for  another  Mood.  Sut  the  Sulgunctive  will  be 
required,  (1)  if  the  Clause  is  actually  or  virtually  Subobli^ue ;  (2)  if 
it  is  Gnomic,  or,  sometimes.  Iterative;  (3)  if  uie  Belative  Clause 
contains  a  Consequence  (auch  that,  so  that),  a  Purpose  (in  order  thaf) ; 
sometimes  when  it  contains  a  conceived  Cause  (mioe)  or  a  Concession 
(although), 

4.  In  the  last  four  cases,  marked  (3),  as  an  A^ective  may  have  an 

Adverbial  force  ^serus  venit=8ero  venit),    so  an  Ac(jecti^  Clause 

becomes  Adverbial:  quiaut  ego,  ut  tu,  ut  is,  &c :  quoant  eo  or  eo 

quod,  ubi  out  ibi,  &c.  &c.    Hence,  in  considering  Adverbial  Clauses,  it 

ii  proper,  in  each  kind,  to  include  those  Belative  (A^ectival)  Clauses 

wMch  contain  Adverbial  force,  and  usually  require  a  Subjunctive. 

Xoo 

A.  Consecutive  Clauses  are  so  called  because  they  express    oon-  - 
consequence  or  result :  ita  miser  est  ut  fieat,  he  is  so  wretched   '^ 
that  he  weeps :  quia  fuit  qui  non  (quin)  fieret  (fleverit),  who  guubob. 
was  there  that  would  not  weep  (or  wept  not)  ?  the  Verb  being 
Subjunctive.  -^q^ 

(A)  1.  An  Adverbial  Consecutive  Clause  is  formed  by  the  Adver- 

Conjunction  ut,  that,  with  Subjunctive  following  some  De-    JJ? 

mpnstrative  word,  which  is  usually  expressed,  but  sometimes   seoo- 

suppressed.  *!▼• 

ca«ueB. 
Such  Demonstratives  are : 

a.  Adverbs :  ita,  tam,  adeo,  sic;  tantxun,  tantopere,  toties ;  «o,  hue,  iUuc. 

b.  Pronouns  and  Pronominals :  is,  hie,  talis,  tantus,  tantulus ;.  tot, 

totidem. 

c.  Adjectives  (rare) :  dignus,  indignus,  idoneus. 

2.  If  Negation  is  required  in  the  Clause,  the  Negative  words  used 
are  non,  nee,  nihil,  nemo,  nullus,  nunquam,  nusquam:  quis  est  ti»^ 
durus  ut  non  float  aUquando  (ut  nunquam  fleat;  ut  nibilfievf 
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3.  If,  in  Historic  Conseeation,  the  fact  itself  is  to  be  brought  ont 
yeiy  distinctly,  then  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  used  instead  of  the 
Imperfect :  ita  miseri  erant  ut  fierent,  ih^  were  so  wreiehed  aa  to  weep 
(or,  ihalt  they  went  on  weeping) :  ita  miseri  fuere  ut  fieverint,  they  were 
so  wretched  that  they  (actually)  wept. 

As  this  distinction  cannot  be  made  when,  in  Primary  Consecution, 
the  Tense  is  Present  both  in  the  Clause  and  in  the  Principal  Sentence, 
the  rendering  will  vary  according  as  the  Consequence  is  general  or 
special.  Thus,  tarn  miser  est  ut  fleat  may  mean  '  he  is  so  wretohed  as 
to  we^,'  or  *  hie  is  so  wretched  that  he  (actually])  weeps. 

4.  The  following  are  idiomatic  uses  of  Adverbial  Consecution : 

(1)  It  follows  the  phrase  tantum  abesse,  with  its  dependent  Ut-dause 
(I^untiatio  Obliqua),  the  meaning  bein^  eo  far  from  .  .  .  that :  as, 
'Tantum  abest  ut  enervetur  oratio  compositione  verborum  ut 
alitor  in  ea  nee  impetus  uUus  nee  vis  esse  possit,*  so  far  is  a  speech 
from  being  weakened  by  verbal  arrangement^  that  otherwise  there  can  be 
no  movement  or  force  in  it^  C.  Or.  68. 

The  Adverbial  Clause  after  tantum  abest  is  sometimes  changed  into 
a  Principal  Sentence:  as,  'Tantum  afuit  ut  inflammares  nostros 
animos,  somnum  isto  loco  vix  tenebamus,'  so  far  were  you  from 
firing  our  minds,  we  hardly  kept  awake  in  that  passage,  C.  Br,  80. 

(2)  An  Adverbial  Clause  follows  a  Comparative  and  quam:  'Quis 
non  intellegit  Canachi  signa  rigid iora  esse  quam  ut  imitentur 
veritatem  ? '  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  statues  of  Canachus  are  too 
stiff  to  resemble  nature?  C.  Br,  18. 

(3)  It  follows  '  in  eo  esse  ut,'  to  be  on  the  point  of:  *  lam  in  eo  erat 
ut  in  muros  evaderet  miles,'  the  soldiers  were  now  on  the  point  of 
scaling  the  waUs,  L.  ii.  17. 

(4)  Ita  ut  variously  means :  so  that;  in  such  circumstances  that;  on 
condition  that ;  wUh  the  understanding  that ;  with  the  feeling  that ;  with 
the  exception  that;  See,:  as,  'Clodius  Eoma  ita  profectus  est  ut 
contionem  turbulentam  re]inqueret>'  Clodius  started  from  Some  at 
such  a  moment  as  to  leave  behind  him  a  tumultuous  public  assemhty,  C.  p. 
Mil.  10.  'Ita  nati  sumus  ut  ad  virtutes  apti  essemus,'  we  are 
so  bom  as  to  be  adapted  for  virtue,  C.  Fin,  iv.  2.  'Huius  ingenium  ita 
laudo  ut  non  pertimescam,'  /  praise  this  mavis  genius  with  the 
^viso,  that  I  do  not  dread  it,  C.  in  Caec,  13.  '  Caligula  in  adulescentia 
ita  patiens  laborum  erat  ut  tomen  nonnunquam  subita  defectione 
ingredi  vix  posset,'  Caligula  in  his  youth  could  endure  toil,  with  this 
exception,  that  sometimes  nevertheless  from  a  sudden  failure  of  strength 
he  could  hardly  set  his  foot  to  the  ground.  Suet.  Cal,  48.  When  ita  or 
sic  implies  the  condition  or  design,  the  Clause  is  rather  Final  than 
Consecnitive,  and,  if  Negative,  takes  ne:  as,  'Hoc  est  ita  utile  ut  ne 
plane  illudamur,'  this  is  useful  with  a  view  to  our  being  not  altogether 
Tnade  a  mock  of,  C.  p,  8.  Rose.  10.    Here  ita  is  equivalent  to  idcirco. 

(5)  Is  ...  ut  (of  the  kind  that)  is  often  used,  though  not  so  often  as 
is  .  .  .  qui  in  the  same  sense:  as,  'Kon  is  sum  ut  mea  me  mazime 
delectent,'  /  am  not  so  constituted  that  my  own  works  give  me  most 
pleasure,  C.  ad  Brut,  15.*  '  Nuper  is  homo  fuit  in  civitate  P.  Sulla  ut 
nemo  ei  se  neque  honore  neque  gratia  nee  fortunis  anteferret,'  SuUa 
was  lately  among  our  citizens  a  man  of  that  eminence  that  nobody  ranked 
himsdf  above  him  in  honour,  ir^uence  or  fortune*  C.  p,  Sull,  32. 
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(B.)  1.  The  Consecutive  use  of  the  Relative  and  its  Particles  A4Jeo- 

wiih  a  Subjunctive  Verb  occurs  when  qui  or  its  Particle  *^^*^ 
expresses  (not  the  individual  person  or  thing  which,  but)  the  ^^ 
kind  of  person  or  thing  which  (= talis  ut,  ita  ut,  &c.).  This  uva 
happens  in  various  circumstances :  caanies. 

(1)  After  the  Demonstratives  is,  eiusmodi,  huiusmodi,  talis,  tantos, 
tarn,  &c.:  'Habetis  eum  (eiusmodi,  talem,  tarn  bonum)  consulem  qui 
parereyestris  decretis  non  dubitet,'  you  have  such  a  consult  as  wUl 
not  hesitate  to  obey  your  decrees,  C.  Cat.  it.  11.  'Nihil  tauti  Mt  quo 
venderemus  fidem  nostram  eb  libertatem,'  nothing  was  so  valuable  that 
we  should  barter  for  it  our  honour  and  freedom,  C.  ad  Br,  16. 

(2)  Wherever  the  Predication  on  which  the  Belative  Clause  depends 
might  be  explained  by  talis  or  tam :  for  instance, 

(a)  After  numerous  Pronominal  words,  Indefinite,  Interrogative,  and 
others :  aliquis,  quidam,  &e.,  quis,  quot,  quotusquisque,  &c.,  nemo,  nihil, 
nullus ;  unus,  solus ;  nonnulli,  multi,  pauci,  &c 

(b)  After  dignus,  indignus,  idoneus,  aptus. 

(c)  After  a  Comparative  with  quam. 

(d)  After  any  Verb,  the  Subject  or  Object  of  which  (being  the 
Antecedent  of  the  Belative)  is  not  expressed,  but  left  Indefinite. 
Such  expressions  are  est  qui,  sunt  qui,  reperitur  qui,  reperiuntur 
qui,  inventus  est  qui,  exortus  est  qui,  habeo,  invenio,  reperio  quern,  &c. 
Also  such  phrases  as  nihil  est  (habeo)  quod,  quid  est  quod,  non 
est  causa  cur,  and  the  like. 

(e)  Often  too  where  the  Antecedent  is  expressed,  if  the  Belative 
Clause  is  added  to  define  the  kind  to  which  it  belongs. 

Examples  of  (2)  :-^ 

Aliquis  (quis  ?  quotusquisque  ?  nemo,  unus,  &c.)  est  qui  velit 
ire,  there  is  somebody  {who  is  there  ?  how  Toany  a  one  is  there  ?  there 
is  nobody,  there  is  one)  who  will  be  willing  to  go:  dignus  (indignus, 
idoneus)  est  qui  imperet,  he  is  worthy  {unworthy,  fit)  to  rule. 
*  Maior  fiiit  quam  cui  resist!  possat,*  he  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
Sunt  (reperiuntur,  exi&hint,  &c.)  qui  velint  ire,  there  are  {are  found, 
exist),  those  who  will  he  willing  to  go.  Habxd  puerum  queni  mittere 
possem,  I  had  such  a  boy  as  I  could  send. 

2.  a.  If  a  Belative  Clause,  depending  on  a  Negative  or  Interro- 
gative Predication,  requires  Negation  itself,  qui  non  (nunquam, 
nusquam)  may  be  used,  or  quin  for  qui  non:  Quis  est  (nemo  est) 
quin  (qui  non)  sues  habeat?  who  is  there  {there  is  nobody)  that  does 
not  keep  sivine?  *  Nihil  est  (quid  est?)  quin  (quod  non)  male  nar- 
rando  possit  depravari,'  there  is  nothing  {what  is  there?)  that  cannot 
be  spoilt  by  telling  it  badly,*  Ter.  Ph.  iv.  4.  *  Kullum  intermisi  diem 
quin  (as  quo  non)  scriberem,'  I  let  no  day  pass  without  writing,  C.j 

b.    Quin  rarely  contains  any  Case  of  the  Belative  except  Nom.  or 

Ki   .   Vk«f.  o  ^axr  A<!((«ep()iQU{|i  instances  are  found  :    as,  *  TiittAiniQ  a  a 

li    cui   darem   quin   dederim   (  = 
tgo  in  Sicilia  tota  uUam  picturam 
Verres  conquisierit^  &c.  (squam  non),'  C.  Verr.  iv.  1. 

e3 
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c.  Qoiin  must  be  resolved  into  qui  non  whenever  ihe  Negative  has 
A  distinctive  a|)|Jlicatidii  td  k  t>art  of  the  Clanse,  ftlid  rei^nires  special 
eibphftsis. 

d.  Nnnquam   «    .    .   quin  » iitdlo  tempo^   .   i    *   qilo  ikon  •  as, 

*  Nutiquam  tarn  male  est  Sicnlis  qtiiii  aliquid  &oete  et  cbmihodc) 
dicant,'  Sicilians  are  never  so  badly  off  hut  they  say  something  witty 
and  to  the  pointy  C.  Verr,  iv.  43. 

e.  If  another  Belative  Cldrase  intetvene^,  qtiin  Btit  hon,  and  a  Demon- 
strative Ptonoun  foUoTTB !  aS)  *  Nihil  est^  quod  sensnni  habeat^ 
quin  id  intereat/  there  is  Hoiking  that  has  fediny  hut  it  psHsheSf 
0.  2f.  D.  iii.  18. 

f.  In  Some  instanc^^  qtiin,  if  boilsbcutivdj  iHU  be  tfesolved  ifaio  ht 
non  ;  if  purpose  is  implied,  He  faAj  take  \iM  place) ;  if  fcduSe  ii^  im- 
plied, cor  nohi  quarb  non,  dcc:  :  as,  *  Quid  fuit  causae  cur  in 
Africam  Caesarem  non  sequei^ere^'  what  was  the  reason  fdr  ytmr 
not  foUowiny  Caesar  into  Africa  ?  C.  Phil.  ii.  29. 

8.  Qui  with  the  Subjunctive  is  used  in  parenthetid  beiltenees  to 
limit  an  Universal,  expressed  or  impHed ;  in  which  ude  thii  Belative  is 
often  modified  by  the  Adverb  quidem:  as,  '  Antiquissinii  fere  sunt, 
quorum  quidem  scripta  constent,  Pericles  et  Alcibiadep/  Perides 
and  Alcibiades  are  about  the  most  ancient  orators  of  those  at  least  whose 
writings  are  knotmif  C.  Or.  ^.  'Omniuin  oratoruni.  quos  equidem 
cognoveriin,  acutissiinmn  iiidico  Q.  Sertorium,  of  cUl  ordiors,  whom 
I  at  least  have  knoajn,  I  consider  Sertorius  the  moH  dcide,  0.  Br.  48. 

4.  A  Subjunctive  rarelv  follows  a  Comparative  £lnd  quam  without 
a  ^Relative  or  ut :  as,  ^Q^alba  parcior  fuit  quam  conveniret 
prindpi/  Gcdba  was  more  thrifty  than  was  suitable  to  an  emperor, 
Stiet.  Crolb. 

5.  It  is  proper  to  distinguish  the  instances  where  qui,  being  con- 
secutive and  indefinite,  governs  a  Subjunctive,  £rom  thoi^e  in  irhich, 
being  definite,  it  t&kes  an  Indicative.  Thufi  is  qui  {such  an  one 
that)  Is  followed  by  a  Subjunctive ;  but  is  qui  (the  person  who)  hy 
an  Indicative.  Even  talis  qui,  eiusmodi  qui  are  sometimes  used 
with  that  degree  of  definiteness  whieh  al1ow.8  an  Inditotive  :    as, 

*  Hihi  causa  talis  oblata  eiit  in  qua  oraiio  deesse  nemini  potest,' 
the  ease  I  speaJcfor  is  of  a  sort  in  which  nonA  eah  he  at  a  loss  for  ioords, 
O.p.  L.  man.  1.  So  est  qui,  sunt  qui,  stint  multi  qui,  sunt  quidam 
qui,  &c.,  are  not  always  indefinite:  as,  'Sunt  qtae  appellantur 
alces,'  there  are  some  which  are  called  alces,  Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  27. 
'  Sunt  quidam  qui  molestas  ataidtias  faciunt,'  there  are  certain 
persons  who  make  friendships  disaareeable,  C.  Lael.  20.  Generally 
it  taay  be  observed  that  when  qui  is  referred  to  the  Predicate  of  the 
principal  proposition,  it  requires  a  Subjunctive ;  when  to  the  Subject, 
an  Indicative.  Thus,  ih  Multa  sunt  qufte  dici  possunt,  the  Relative 
is  referi^  to  a  Demonstrative  Subject  Understood  (ea  ^uae  dici 
possunt}  sunt  multa)i  and  therefore  takes  an  Indicative^  fist  qui 
and  sunt  qui^  even  wheh  iiidelflnite,  are  sometiffles  constrMted  with 
an  Indicative  in  poMry«  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom:  A»i  *Sdnt 
qUos  corriculo  pulverein  Olympicum  collegisse  iUvat,''  smne  there 
are  who  ddight  with  chariot  to  raise  doMs  of  Oh^piaii  Suitt  Hor. 
C.  1.  1.  3. 
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171 
Galli  dies  natales  et  mensixun  et  annorom  initia  sic  observant,  Sxam- 

ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur   (succeeds  to),*  Caes.  B.  G,  vi.  18.  pleeof 
'Socratis  responso  sic  indices  ezarserunt  nt  capitis  hominem  in- Ckm- 
nocentissimum  condemnarent  (as   to  condemn),'   C.  d.  Or,  i.  54.  ^^^IgQ^ 
'  Talis  est  ordo  actionum  adhibendus  ut  in  vita  omnia  sint  (rruiy  he) 
apta  inter  se  et  convenientia,'  C.  Off,  i.  40.    *  Quis  est  tarn  demens  ut 
sua  Yoluntate  ma  ere  at  (as  to  movm)?'  C.  T,  D.  iii.  29.     'Decori  vis 
ea  est   ut  ab  honesto  non  queat  (cannot)   separari/   C.  Off,  i.  27. 
<Non  ita  adulatus  sum  fortunam  sJterius  ut  me  meae  paeniteret 
(as  to  regret)*  C.  Div,  ii.  2.    *  I>ol6res,  si  qui  incummt,  nunquam  vim 
tantam  babent,  ut  non  plus  babeat  (wiU  not  have)  sapiens,  quod, 
gaudeat,  quam  quod  angatur/  C.  Fin,  i.  19.  *  A  d  eo  gratiosa  virtus  est,  ut 
insitum  8i4«tiam  maHs,  probare  meliora,'  Sen.  Venef.  iv.  17.   *  Hannibal 
petenS'Elruriam  adeo  gravi  morbo  adficitur  oculorum,  ut  postea  nun- 
quam dextro  aequo  bene  usus  sit,'  Kep.  Hann.  4.  'Epaminondas  pau- 
pertatem  addb  facile  perpessus  est,  ut  de  republica  nihil  praeter 
gloriam  ce^^rit,'   Kep.  J^.  3.     'Iphicrates  Atheniensis  fuit  talis 
dux,  ut  non  solum  aetatis  suae  cum  primis  compararetur  (wa^  comr 
pared)  sed  ne  de  maioribus  natu  quidem  quisquam  anteponeretur. 
Hultum  ver6  in  bello  est  versatus,  saepe  exercitibus  praefmt,  nusquam 
culpa  sua  male  rem  gessit;  semper  consilio  vicit,  tantumque  eo  valuit» 
ut    multa  in  re   militari    partim  nova  attulerit,  partim  meliora 
fecerit,'  Kep.  Iph,  1.    '  Quanta  ilia  Scipionis  fuit  gravitas,  quanta  in 
orationo  maiestas,  ut  (so  that)  facile  ducem  Eomani  populi  dicer e s,'  C. 
liad.  25.     '  Arboribus  consita  Italia  est,  ut  tota  pomarium  videatur 
(seems)*  Varro,  1.    *  Cuius  aures  dausae  veritati  simt,  ut  ab  amico 
verum  audire  nequeat  (cannot),  huius  salus  desperanda  est,'  C.  Lael. 
24.     'In  virtute  multi  sunt  ascensus,  ut  is  maxime  gloria  excellat 
(ixcds)  qui  virtute  plurimum  praestet.*  C.  p.  Plane.  25.     *  Data  merces 
est  erroris  mei  magna,  ut  me  non  solum  pigeat  stultitiae  meae,  sed 
etiam  pud  eat,  qui  non  intellexerim,  quibus,  ut  amicis,  crederem,'  C. 
p,Jhm.  II,    'Maior  sum  quam  ut  mancipium  Bim  (too  great  to  be) 
mei 'corporis,' Sen.  Ep,  65.    'Hoc  videtur  esse  altius  quam  ut  nos 
hum'  strati  suspicere  possimus  (too  high  for  us  to  be  able)*  C.  d.  Or, 
iii.  6.     'Philippo  insueto  vera  audire  ferocior  Aemilii  oratio  visa  est 
quam  quae  habenda  apud  regem  esset  (too  haughty  to  be  fitly  ad' 
dressed)^  L.  xxxi.  18.      'Campani  maiora  in  defectione  deliquerant 
quam    quibus    ignosci    posset,'  L.  xxvi.   12.      'Dignus    es   ut 
possis  (to  he  ad^e)totum  servare  clientem,'  Hart.  x.  34.    'Indigni 
ut'  a  vobis  redimeremur  (to  be  ransomed)  visi  sumus,*  L.  xxii.  59. 
'Livianae  fabulae  non  satis  dignae   sunt  quae  iterum  legantur 
(to  be  read),*  C,  Br,  IS.    'Catonem  induxi  senem  disputantem,  quia 
nulla  videbatur  aptior  persona  quae    de   aetate   loqueretur  (to 
speak)*  0,  Lad.  1.    'Men tern  solam  censebant  idoneam  cui  crede- 
retur,'  C.  ^.  L  8.    *  Philosophia  tantum  abest  ut  proinde  ac  de 
hominum  est  vita  merita  laudetnr  (is  so  far  from  being  prfUsed)  ut  a 
plerisque    neglecta,  a  multis  etiam  vituperetur,'    C.  .T,  2>.  v.  2. 
*  Tantum  abest  ut  scribi  contra  nos  noUmus,  ut  id  etiam  maxima 
optemus/  C.  T,  D.  ii.  2.     'Tantum  afuit  ut  Bhodiorum  praeeK 
nostram  firmaremus  classem  ut  etiam  a  Hhodiis  commeatu  proh? 
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rentur  milites  nostri/  C.  Fam,  xii.  15.    'Tantum  abest  at  nostra 
miremur  ut   usque    eo  difficiles  ac  morosi  simus  ut   nobis   non 
satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes/'  C.  Or,  29.     'Tantum  abes  a  per- 
fectione  maximorom  opemm  ut  fiindamenta  nondum  ieceris/  C.^. 
Marc,  8.      'Is,  qui  occultus  et  tectus  dicitur,  tantum  abest  ut  se 
indicet^perficiet  etiam  ut  dolere  alterius  improbe  facto  videatur,' 
G.  J^n.  ii.  17.      'Ita  probanda  est  mansuetudo   atque  dementia  ut 
adhibeatur  reipublicae  causa  severitas/  C.  Off,  i.  25.    'Pythagoras 
et  Plato  mortem  ita  {with  this  proviso)  laudant  ut  fiigere   vitam 
vetent/  C.  ^.  Scaur.  2.     '  Aristoteles  ita  non  sola  virtute  finem  bono- 
rum  contii^eri  putat  ut  rebus  tarn  en  omnibus  virtutem  anteponat/  C. 
Fin,  iv,  18.     *^o  tibi  onus  imponam,  ita  {with  the  understanding) 
tamen  uttibinolim  molestus  esse/  C.  Fam.  ziii.  56.    'Ego  a  patie 
ita  eram  deductus  ad  Scaevolam  ut  a  senis  latere  nunquam  dis- 
cederem/   C.  Lael,  1.     'Potest  esse  bellum,  ut  tumultos  non  sit 
(without  insurrection)^  tumultus  esse  sine  bello  non  potest/  C.  PhU. 
viii.  1.      'Ita  Tobiscum  amicitiam  institui  par  est  ne  qua  {nrovidcd 
that  no)  yetustior  amicitia  ac  societas  violetur/  L.  vii.  31.     'Minucius 
sciebat  ita  se  in  provincia  rem  augere  oportere  ut  ne  quid  de  libertate 
deperder et/  G.  Verr, ii. 30.   '  Ea  (such)  invasit  homines  habendi  cupido 
u t  possideri  magis  quam  possidere  y  i  d  e  a  n  t u r/  Plin.  B}p,  ix.  30.  '  E  a  na- 
tura  rerom  est  ut,  qui  sensum  yerae  gloriae  ceperit,  nihil  cum  hac  gloria 
comparandum  pu  t  e  t/  G.  FhU,  y.  1 8.  '  E  a  m  semper  te  et  priyatis  in  rebus 
et  publicispraestitisti,  tuenda  tibi  ut  sit  grayitas,  et constantiae  ser- 
yiendum/ G.  ^am.  y.  16.    'Summa  amentia  est,  in  eorum  fide  spem 
habere,  quorum  perfidia  toties  deceptus  sis,'  Cd,Inv.\, 39.    '  Omnes  ii 
sumus  ut  sine  his  studiis  yitam  nullam  esse  ducamus/  O.d.  Or.ii.5. 
'Kon  is  es,  Gatilina,  ut  te  tfut  pudor  a  turpitudine  aut  metus  a  peri* 
culo  aut  ratio  a  furore  reyocarit/  G.  Cat,  i  9.    '  Num  tu  is  es  qui  in 
disputando  non  tuum  indicium  sequare,    sed    auctoritati  aliorum 
pareas?'  G.  Leg.i.  13.     'Ea  est  Eomanaeens  quae  yicta quiescere 
nesciat/  L.  iz.  3.    'Non  is  sum  qui,  qui<^uid  yidetur,  tale  dicam 
esse  quale  yideatur/  0,  Ac.  ii.  7.     *Tu  es  is  qui  me  tuis  sententiis 
saepissime  ornasti/  G.  Fam,  zy.  4.    'Innocentia  est  affectio  talis 
animi  quae  noceat  nemini/  G.  7li>.  iii.8.   '  Nihil  tanti  est  quo  yen- 
damns  fidemnostrametlibertatem/  Cad  Br.  16.    *Est  aliquid  quod 
non  oporteat,  etiamsi  licet/  G.  'p,  Balh,  3.    'Sunt  bestiae  quaedam, 
in  quibus  inest  aliquid  simile  yirtutis,  ut  in  leonibus,  ut  in  canibus/ 
G.  Fin,  y.  14.     '  Quotusquisque  est  qui  yoluptatem  neget  esse 
bonum?'  G.  Div,  ii.  39.    'Quis  est  qui  non  oderit  libidinosam  pro- 
teryam  adolescentiam ? '  G.  Fin.  y.  22.     'Quae  yetustas  est,  quae 
yim  divinam  conficere  possit?'  G.  2>n;.  ii.  57.    'Nullum  est  ani- 
mal praeter  hominem,  quod  habeat  notitiam  aliquam  Dei/  G.  Leg. 
i.  8.    'Nihil  est  quod  tam  miseros  faciat  quam  impietas  et  sce- 
lus/  G.  Fin,  iy.  24.     '  Multae  hodie  sunt  gentes  quae  tantum  facie 
noyerint  caelum,  quae  nondnm  sciant  cur  luna  deficiat/  Sen.  N. 
Q^,Y\,2b,    '  Sapientia  est  una  quae  maestitiam  pell  at  ez  animis, 
quae  nos  ezhorrescere  metu  non  sinat/  G.  Fin.  i.  13.     '  Sola  est  in 
qua  merito  culpetur  Vespasianus  pecuniae  cupiditas,'  Suet.  Vesp,  16. 
'Est  quod  differat  inter  iustitiam  et  yerecundiam/  G.  Off,  i.  28. 
'Sunt  qui  discessum  animi  acorpore  putent  esse  mortem/  G.  T.D,  i.  9. 
'Est  quatenus  amicitiae  dari  yenia  possit/  Q,  Lad,  17.     'Enere 
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qui  crederent  M.  Licinium  Crasaum  non  ignaram  Catilinae  consili 
fuisse,*  SalL  Cat.  17.     'Fuit  cum  mihi  quoque  initium  requiescendi 
fore  iustum  a  r  bit  rarer/   C.   d.  Or  A.  1.     'Veteres  Bomani  castra 
munita  portum  ad  omues  casus  exereitus  ducebant  esse,  unde  ad  pug- 
nam  ezireut,  quo  iactati  tempestate  pugnae  receptum  haberent,' 
L.  xliv.  39.    *  Turn  bene  fortis  equus  reserato  carcere  currit,  cum  quos 
praetereat  quosque  sequatur  habet/  Ov.  ^m.  iii.  596.     *Quid 
dulciusquam  habere  quicum  omnia  audeas  sic  loqui  ut  tecum?' 
C.   Lad.  6.    *Non  facile   est  invenire  qui,   quod  sciat  ipse,  non 
tradat  alteri,*  C.  Fin,  iii.  20.    *  Nihil  difBcilius  quam  reperire  quod 
sit  omni  ex  parte  in  suo  genere  perfectum,'  C.  Lad,  21.     *Quidest 
cur  virtus  ipsa  per  se  non  eflRciat  beatos?*  C.  T,  D.  v.  6.    *  Nihil 
habeo  quod  incusem  senectutem,'  C.    Cat.  M.  5.    *Non  est  cur 
oorum,  qui  se  studio  eloquentiae  dediderunt,  spes  infringatur  aut 
languescat  industria,'  C.  Or.  2.     •  Quid  est  quod  tu  cum  fortuna 
queri  possis? '  C.  Fam,  iv.  6.     *Non  est  causa  cur  Epicurus  fatum 
extimescat,*  C.  Fat.^,     'Antonius  quo  se  yerteret  non  habe- 
bat,'  C.  Ph'U.  ii.  25.     *  Natura  dedit  usuram  vitae,  tamquam  pecuniae, 
DulLi  praestituta  die.     Quid  est  igitur  quod  querare,  si  requirit 
cum  Yult?  ea  enim  conditione  acceperas,'  C.  T.  i).  i.  39.     'Nihil  est 
quod  quisquam  magnitudinem  artium  ex  eo,  quod  senes  discunt,  per- 
timescat,'  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  23.     *  Nihil  mihi  minus  hominis  videtur  quam 
non  respondere  in  amore  iis  a  quibus  provocere,'  C  Brut.  1.     *Ne 
qui  infans  quidem  est  adsuescat  sermoni  qui  dediscendus  sit,'  Qu.  i. 
1.     •  Augusto  prompta  ac  profluens,  quae  deceret  principem,  elo- 
quentia  fuit,'  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  3.     'Paci,  quae  nihil  habitura  sit  insi- 
diarum,  semper  est  consulendum,'  C.  Off.  i.  11.     'Inter  bellorummag- 
norum  curas  intercessit  res  parra  dictu,  sed  quae  studiis  in  magnum 
certamen  excesserit,' L.  xxxiv.  1.     'Adest  fere  nemo  quin  acu- 
tius  atque  acrius  vitia  in  dicente  quam  recta  videat,'  Cd.  Or.  i.  26. 
'Dies  fere  nullus  est  quin  Satrius  domum  meam  ventitet,'  C.  Att, 
i.  1.      'Quis  est  quin  cernat  quanta  vis  sit  in  sensibus?'  C.  Ac. 
ii.  7.     'Cleanthes  negatullum  esse  cibum  tam  gravem  quin  is  die 
et  nocte  concoquatur,'  C.  N.  D.  ii.  9.      'Non  mehercule  unquam 
apud  indices  aut  dolorem  aut  misericordiam  dicendo  excitare  yolui, 
quin  ipse  in  commovendis  iudicibus  permoverer,*  C.  <i.  Or.  ii.  46. 
'Nemo   tam    ferus  fuit  quin  Alcibiadis  casum  lacrimarit,*  N. 
Ale.  6.     'Sunt  certa  vitia  quae  nemo  est  quin  effugere  cupiat,'  C. 
d    Or    iii.   11.     *Nullus  dolor  est  quem  non  longinquitas  tem- 
piris  minuat'ac  moUiat,'  C.  Fam.  iv.  5.     *  Tolas  noctes  dormimus, 
neque  ulla  est  fere  qua  non  somniemus,'  C.  Liv.  ii.  69.     '  Mor- 
talis  nemo  est  quem  non  attingat  dolor  morbusque,'  C.  T,  D, 
iii.  59.     'Nihil  est  tam  sanctum  quod  non  aliquando  violet  auda- 
cia '  C  ».  8.  Rose.  70.     *  Nulla  tam  detestabilis  pestis  est  quae  non 
homini  ab  homine  nascatur,'  C.  Off.  ii.  6.     *Non  possunt  una  in 
civitate  multi  rem  atque  fortunas  amittere,  ut  non  plures  secum  in 
eandem  trahant  calamitatem,'  C.  jp.  i.  ilfa«.  7.     *  Octavianus  nun- 
quam  fiUos  sues  populo  commendavit  ut  non  adiceret:  Simerebun- 
tMv:   Suet.    Oct.  56,      'Quod   litteris   exstet,  Pherecydes  S^grms 
primus  dixit  animos  esse  hominum  sempiternos,  O.  I.  JJ.  i.  le.       8u^ 
Se  utilitati,  quod  sine  alterius  iniuria  fiat,  serviendum  est,'  Q,  Off 
iii .  1 0.     *  Refertae  sunt  Catonis  orationes  amplius  centum  quinquaginta, 
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quas  quidem  adlrac  inTenerim  et  legerim,  et  verbis  et  rebus 
ulustribiis/  C.  Br,  17. 

a.  *  InterdnniTiilgaB  rectum  Tidet :  est  ubi  peccat,'  Hot.  Epist.  ii.  1. 
63.  'Gremmas  .  .  .  aigentam  .  .  .  sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est 
qui  non  curat  habere,  Hor.  EpUt,  ii.  2.  180  (where  est  qui  implies 
the  poet  himself).  '  Sunt  qui  bus  e  ramo  frondea  fiicta  casa  est,  Oy. 
F,  iii.  527.  *■  Sunt  nonnullae  disciplinae,  quae  offidum  omne  per- 
vertunt,'  C.  Off.  i.  2.  *Sunt  multi,  qui  eripiunt  aliis,  quod  aliis 
largiantur/  C.  0|f.  i.  14.  *Duae  sunt  artes,  quae  possunt  locare 
homines  in  amplissimo  gradu  cUgnitatis,  una  imperatoris,  altera  oratoris 
boni,'  C.  p,  Mur,  14. 

B,  A  FiKAL  Clause  expresses  an  End  or  Purpose,  and  its 

Verb  is  Subjunctive,* 

AdTsrb-      {jL)  1.  An  Adverbial  final  Clause  is  introduced  by  the  Conjunction  ut 

oinsflL^  (w  order  that),  but  if  Negative  by  ne  {lest,  that-not),  ut  ne,  ne  quis, 

™^  necubi,  nequando,  &c. :  as,  venio  ut  videam ;  veni  ut  viderem ;  abito  ne 

pereas,  ut  ne  pereas,  nequando  pereas ;  abiit  ne  periret,  &c. 

2.  Such  a  Clause  may  follow  one  of  the  Demonstrative  words  or 
phrases,  eo,  ideo,  idciroo,  propterea,  ob  eam  rem,  ob  eam  eausam,  &c. : 
as,  iddrco  fugit,  ne  pereat. 

Examples: 

'Ut  iugulent  hominem  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones,'  robbers  rise 
before  da^  to  murder  a  man,  Hor.  ^nst.  i.  2.  32.  *  Me  idcirco  putant 
bene  audire  velle  ut  ille  male  audi  at,'  they  think  that  I  wish  to  be 
thought  well  of  ,  in  order  that  he  may  be  thought  ill  of  C.  Att,  vi.  1. 
'Bespondit  ideo  decemviros  conubium  diremisse  ne  auspicia  turba- 
rentur,'  he  replied  that  the  decemvirs  had  forbidden  Tuarriage  union 
(between  patricians  and  plebeians^  with  the  view  that  the  auspices  might 
not  be  disturbed,  L.  iv.  6.  *  P.  Scipio  in  Literninimi  concessit  certo  con- 
silio  ne  ad  ius  dicendum  adesset,'  Scipio  retired  to  his  seat  at  Liter- 
num  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  not  attending  to  plead  his  cause,  L. 
xzxviii.  62.  'Dispositi  exploratores,  necubi  effecto  ponte  Eomani 
copias  transducer  en  t,'  picquets  were  stationed  that  the  JRomans 
might  not  make  a  bridge  anywhere  and  carry  over  their  forces,  Caes. 
S.  G.  vii.  35. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  uses  of  a  Final  Clause  with  ut  or  ne  is  when 
it  stands  parenthetically  in  such  phrases  as,  ut  ita  dicam,  so  to  say,  ne 
dicam,  not  to  say ;  ne  longus  sim,  not  to  be  tedious ;  ne  te  detineam,  not 
to  detain  you,  &c.  The  construction  of  nedum  with  a  Subjunctive  is  a 
peculiar  instance  of  a  Final  Clause.     See  §  104.  (16). 

Note.— -The  idea  of  Purpose  is  often  contained  in  certain  Temporal 

Conjunctions,  donee,  dum,  antequam,  &c.     See  Tempobal  Clauses. 

Adjec        (^')  !•  ^  Belative  or  Relative  Particle  may  contain  the  notion   of 

tlral       Purpose;  taking  the  Subjunctive:    as,   'Clusini  legates  Romam  qui 

CtoSeB.  ^^^^^^"^  *  senatu  peterfent  misere,'  the  people  of  Clusium  sent  envoys 

to  Borne,  to  ask  aid  of  the  Senate,  L.  v.  36.     *  Ne  illi  sit  cera,  ub  i  facere 

possit  Htteras,*  let  him  have  no  wax  to  write  upon,  Flaut.  As,  iy,  1.  22. 

»  It  has  been  stated,  under  the  head  of  Subetantlval  Clauaea,  that  Obliqne  Bnim- 
datlons  introduced  by  ut  are  of  a  Consecutive  nature,  and  Oblique  Petitions  intro- 
duced by  ut  or  ne  are  of  a  Pinal  nature.  The  classification  of  such  Clauses  as 
Babrtantlval  rather  than  Adverbial  arises  from  the  relation  in  which  the  Clause 
stands,  as  Subject  or  Ol^ect,  to  the  Principal  Sentence. 
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2.  Quo  is  thus  used,  especially  with  a  ComparatiYe  word :  *  Medico  puto 
aliquid  dandum  quo  sit  studiosior/i  think  the  physician  should 
have  something  given  to  him  that  he  may  be  more  gecuouSf  C.  'Fam» 

Examples  of  Final  Clauses.  Bxam- 

*  Sessum  it  praetor :  quid  ut  iudicetur  ?'  C.  N,  J),  iii.  30.  *  Quid  pies  of 
mereas  (what  would  you  take)  ut  Epicureus  esse  desinas? '  C.  N»  J),  ^°^ 
i.  24.  'Condiunt  Aegyptii  mortuos  ut  quam  znaxime  permaneant  ^''^* 
diutuma  corpora/  C.  T,  2>.  i.  45.  *  Flatonem  ferunt,  ut  Fythagoreos 
cognosceret,  in  Italiam  venisse/  C.  T.  2>.  i.  17.  'Inventa  sunt 
specula,  ut  homo  se  ij^e  nosceret/  Sen.  N,  Qu.  i.  17.  '  Dionysius,  ne 
tonsori  coUum  commit teret,  tondere  filias  suas  docuit,*  C.  T,  D.\,  20. 
'  Hunc  librum  lege  convivis  tuis,  si  me  amas,  hilaris  et  bene  acceptis, 
ne  in  me  stomachum  erumpant,  cum  sint  tibi  irati/  C.  Att  xvi.  8. 
*Classem,  cui  T.  Otacilius  praefoit,  trium  rerum  causa  pararerunt 
Homani:  ut  Afiicaeoiam  popularetur,  ut  tuta Italiae litora  essent^ 
ante  omnia,  ne  supplementum  cum  stipendio  commeatuque  ab  Cartha- 
gine  Hannibali  transportaretur,'  L.  zxiv.  8.  *  Caesar  cumPompeio 
Crassoque  iniit  societatem,  ne  quid  ageretur  in  republica,  quod 
displicuisset  ulli  e  tribus,'  Suet.  Caes,  19.  *  Catilina  Massiliam  in  exi- 
lium  proficisci  se  dixit,  non  quo  sibi  tanti  sceleris  conscius,  sed  uti 
respublica  quieta  foret,  neve  ex  sua  contentione  seditio  oriretur,' 
Sail.  Cat,  34.  '  Tu  quam  plurimis  de  rebus  ad  me  yelim  scribas,  ut 
prorsus  ne  quid  ignorem,'  C.  Att,  iii.  10.  'Silanus  signa  quam 
maxime  ad  laeyam  iubebat  ferri,  necunde  ab  stationibus  Punicis 
conspicerentur,'  L.  xxyiii.  1.  'Haec  eo  scripsi  ut  potius  rele- 
vares  me,*  C.  Att.  iii.  10.  *Eo  perperam  olim  dixi  ne  vos  forte 
imprudentes  foris  effutiretis,'  Ter.  Ph.  v.  1.  18.  *Hanc  ideo 
rationem  subiecimus,  ut  hoc  causae  genus  ipsum,  de  quo  agimus, 
cognosceretur,'  C.  Inv.  ii.  23.  *  Suscipienda  bella  sunt  ob  earn 
causam  ut  sine  iniuria  in  pace  Tivatur/  C.  Qff»  i.  11.  'Legibus 
idcirco  omnes  servimus  ut  liberi  esse  possimus,*  C.  |>.  Clu.  63. 
'Lacaena  quaedam,  cimi  filium  in  proelium  misisset  et  mterfectimi 
audisset :  idcirco,  inquit,  genueram,  ut  esset  qui  pro  patria  mortem 
non  dubitaret  occumbere,'  C.  T.  D,  i.  42.  *Quid  stultius  est  quam 
cetera  parare,  amicos  non  parare,  optimam  et  pulcherrimam  vitae,  ut 
ita  dicam,  supellectilem?'  C.  Lad.  lb,  *A  te  peto  ut  huic  meae 
laudi  Tel,  ut  Terius  dicam,  propriae  saluti,  tuimi  studium  dices,' 
C.  Fam.  ii.   6.     'Moleste  ferebam  tantum  ingenium  in  tam  leves, 


infiima  valetudine  vitatur,  nedum  in  mari  et  via  sit  facile  abesse 
ab  iniuria  temporis,'  C.  Fam.  xvi.  8.  *Homini  natura  addidit  ra- 
tionem qua  regerentur animi  appetitus,'  C.  N,  D,  ii.  12.  'Hanni- 
bal tripartito  Iberum  copias  traiecit,  praemissis,  qui  Gallorum  animos, 
qua  traducendus  exercitus  erat,  donis  conciliarent,  Alpium  transitus 
specular entur,'  L.  xxi.  23.  'Subacto  mihi  ingenio  opus  est,  ut 
agro  non  semel  arato,  sed  novato  et  iterato,  quo  meliores  fetus  possit 
et  gr  audi  ores  edere,'  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  30.  *In  funeribus  Atheniensium 
sublata  erat  celebritas  yirorum  ac  mulierum,  quo  lamentatio  minuere- 
tur/  C.  Leg.  ii.  26. 
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^3ii       C.  Subordinate  Causal  Clauses  may  be  Adverbial  or  Ad- 
jectival. 


^3^  {A,)  Adverbial  Causal  Clauses  are  introduced  by  Conjunc- 
lyiai  tions  of  three  classes :  (1)  quoniam,  quando,  quandoquidem, 
quandoque  (since),  siquidem,  quatenus  {inasmuch  as,  seeing 
that)y  of  admitted  Cause ;  (2)  quod,  quia  {because),  of  alleged 
Cause ;  (3)  quum  {whereas,  since),  which  expresses,  usually, 
conceived  Cause,  and  on  that  account  takes,  by  general  rule, 
the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

(1)  Admitted  Cause,  introduced  by  one  of  the  Conjunctions  quoniani, 
&c.,  will  be  in  the  Indicative  Mood,  unless  it  be  reaUy  or  virtually  Sub- 
oblique,  and  therefore  Subjunctive. 

(2)  Alleged  Cause,  introduced  by  quod,  or  quia,  will  be  in  the  Indi- 
cative Mood,  when  the  assertion  is  that  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  But 
if  the  Cause  is  either  really  Suboblique  or  referred  to  the  statement  or 
thought  of  a  Subject  expressed  or  implied,  that  is  to  say.  Virtually 
Suboblique,  it  will  be  Subjunctive.  This  latter  construction  occurs 
very  frequently  with  ^uod,  sometimes  with  quia,  quoniam,  quando :  as, 
'  ])£kter  irata  est  quia  non  redierim,'  my  mother  is  aiigry  because  I 
have  not  returned^  Plant.  Cist,  i.  1.  105. 

Quod,  quia,  are  often  strengthened  by  one  of  the  Demonstrative  words 
or  phrases,  propterea,  eo,  ideo,  idcirco,  ob  eam  causam,  &c 

(3)  The  Causal  Particle  quum  {(Ance)  differs  from  quod  emd  quia : 
quum  (Greek  ^cf,  and  French  puieqtte)  states  the  cause  conceptively, 
quod  and  quia  (  =  (xreek  Urij  8u$ti,  and  'French parceque)  objectively: 
hence  they  govern  different  Moods  in  general.  Henee  too,  when  quum, 
after  expressions  of  jot/,  grief,  surprise,  praise,  congratulation,  ice.,  as- 
signs an  existing  fact  as  cause,  it  takes  an  Indicative ;  as, '  Te,  quum 

.isto  animo  es,  satis  laudare  non  possum,'  in  that  you  are  of  that  mind, 
I  cannot  praise  gou  enough,  C.  p.  Mil.  36.  'Praeclare  te  habes,  quum 
is  ordo  tibi  est  inimicissimus,  gou  are  in  glorious  case  when  that  class 
of  men  is  most  unfriendly  to  you,  C.  Verr.  ii.  61. 

Quum  with  an  Indicative  is  followed  by  tum  with  an  Indicative, 
when  it  is  intended,  of  two  statements,  to  represent  the  former  as 
general  and  less  important,  the  latter  as  special  and  very  important : 
as,  'Quum  te  semper  amavi  dilexique,  tum  mei  amantissimum 
cognovi  in  omni  vanetate  rerum  mearum,'  not  only  have  I  always  loved 
and,  been  fond,  of  you,  but  I  have  found  you  in  alt  my  shifting  fortunes 
affectionately  attached  to  me,  C.  Fam.  xv.  7.  And  quum  with  a  Sub- 
junctive is  followed  by  tum  with  an  Indicative,  when  one  assumed  or 
conceded  proposition,  general  and  less  important,  is  made  the  basis 
of  another,  which  is  special  and  very  important :  as,  '  In  philosophia 
quum  multae  res  nequaquam  satis  adhuc  explicatae  sint,  tumper- 
difficilis  et  perobscura  quaestio  est  de  natura  deorum,'  though  in  philo' 
sophy  many  things  have  been  by  no  means  as  yet  satitfactorih/  explained, 
yet  peculiarly  difficult  and  obscure  is  the  enquiry  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  C.  j^.  i>.  i.  1.  In  such  Clauses  quum  is  rather  Concessive 
tiian  Causal,  and  may  often  be  rendered  'whereas. 
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1.  The  Sabjimctive  of  a  Verb  of  thinkma  is  &1bo  used  with  quod  Notes  ou 
-where  the  author  doubts  the  true  motiTe  aetermining  an  action :  as,  ^Jj^' 

'  Helvetii,  sen  ^uod  timore  perterritos  Komanos  disoedere  a  se  ex-  caiual 
istimarent^  sive  eo  quod  re  frumentaria  interdudi  posse  con-  daases. 
fiderenti  nostros  insequi  ac  lacessere  coeperunt/  the  Kdwtii^  either 
because  they  thought  the  Romans  were  quitting  them  from  the  effect  of 
terror^  or  in  the  oot^fident  belief  that  they  could  he  cut  off  from  their  sup- 
plies,  began  to  pursue  and  harass  our  men,  Caes.  B,  G,  i.  23.  And  (by 
attractional  idiom),  a  Subjunctive  of  a  Verb  asserting  cause :  as,  '  Ab 
Atheniensibus  locum  sepiilturae  intra  urbem  ut  darent,  impetrare  non 
potui,  quod  religione  se  impediri  dice  rent,'  /  could  not  prevail  on  the 
Athenians  to  grant  a  burial-place  within  the  city^  as  they  said  they  were 
hindered  by  religion,  C.  Fam,  iv.  12.  '  Qui  e  Gallia  yeniunt,  superbiam 
tnam  accusant,  quod  negent  te  percunctantibus  respondere,'  those  who 
come  oui  of  Gaid,  charge  you  with  pride,  saying  that  you  give  no  answers 
to  those  who  inquire  oj  you,  C.  Fam,  vii.  16.  The  ground  of  a  writez^s 
or  speaker^s  present  opinion  will  be  given  with  the  Indicative,  but  that 
of  his  former  opinion  may  take  the  Suljunctive,  as  if  he  were  speaking 
of  another  person. 

2.  Non  quod,  non  quia,  non  quo  (less  often  non  quoniam),  are 
used  with  the  Subjunctive  when  the  reason  denied  is  conceptive,  not 
real;  sed  following  with  the  true  reason :  as,  '  Non  idcirco  libronun 
usum  dimiseram,  quod  iis  succenserem;  sed  quodeorum  me  suppu- 
debat,'  /  had  not  abandoned  the  intimacy  of  my  books,  because  I  was 
angry  with  them  ;  but  because  I  was  a  little  ashafned  of  my  behaviour  to 
them,  C.  Fam,  iz.  1.  *  Nunquam  mihi  defuturam  orationem,  qua  ezer- 
citum  meum  alloquerer,  credidi ;  non  quo  verba  unquam  potius  quam 
res  exercuerim,  sed  quia  assueram  militaribus  ingenii8,'/n«Mr 
supposed  I  should  lack  language  to  address  my  army ;  not  that  I  have 
ever  practised  words  rather  than  deeds  ;  but  because  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  tempers  of  soldiers,  L.  xxviii.  27.  Non  quin  is  used  for  non  quo 
non  or  non  quia  non :  as,  *  Consilium  tuum  reprehendere  non  audeo, 
non  quin  ab  eo  dissentiam,  sed,'  &;c,  I  dare  not  blame  your  plan,  not 
that  1  do  not  differ  from  it,  but,  &c.,  C.  Fam,  iv.  7.  If  the  cause  denied 
really  exists,  but  is  not  the  true  motive,  or  if  it  is  one  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  exist,  non  quod,  non  quia  take  the  Indicative :  as,  *  Ad 
urbem  Scipioni  mi^ore  resistitur  vi;  non  quia  plus  animi  victis 
est,  sed  melius  muri  quam  vallum  armatos  aroent,'  Seipio  meets  with 
stronger  resistance  at  the  city^  not  because  the  vanquished  have  more 
spirit,  but  walls  exclude  armed  foes  better  than  entrenchments  do,  L.  z.  41. 

Examples  of  Adverbial  Causal  Clauses : —  170 

(1)  a.  'Geramus,  dis  bene  iuvantibus,  quando  ita  videtur,  bel-  Ezam- 
lum/  L.  xlii.  51.      'Didte,  quandoquidem  in  moUi  consedimus  ^°' 
herba,'  Verg.  ^.  iii.  65.    'Quandoquidem  tu  et  in  legatione  et  in  verblal 
praetura  et  hie-  in  Sicilia  versatus  es,  quoniam  te  locupletavi,  hoe  Ganaal 
anulo   aureo  dono,'  C.   Terr,  iii.  80.      *Quandoque  hice  homines  ^^'■'"*' 
iniussu  populi  Romani  Quiritium  foedus  ictum  in  spoponderunt, 
atque  ob  earn 'rem  noxam  nocuerunt,  ob  eam  rem  quo  populus 
Romanus  scelere  impio  sit  solutus,  hosce  homines  vobis  dedo,'  L.  iz.  10. 
'Yos,  Quirites,  quoniam  iam  noz  est,  in  vestra  tecta  discedite,'  C. 
Cat,  iii.  12.    *1^  divinationum  ratio  ne  in  barbaris  quidem  gentibus 
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nflgl^if^  ert,  liqiiideiii  et  m  GaDis  Bniidae  sunt,'  C.  Dtv.  i.  41. 
'Aadnt  lefinoaie  lieendam,  dans  pofltgenitis,  quatenus  Tiztuftem 
iaeolnmeiii  odimus/  fte.  Her.  C  m»  24.  28. 

b.  Camitionim  ilU  habeodoniiii,  qnando  minimus  nata  sit)  ramms 
eonseiisa  imnngniit,'  L.  iiL  35.  '  Fnndpes  TrBfirorum  de  suis  pritntis 
xebns  petere  coepenmt,  qnoniam  dntati  oonsnlere  non  possent/ 
Gaee.  jff.  6;  r.  3.  'Qnoniam  Miltiadea  pro  ae  dicen  nan  posset, 
yerba  pro  eo  fedt  firater  eins  Tisagotas/  N.  JfiZ^. 

(2)  a.  '  Codros  se  in  medioa  immisit  hostes  Teste  fsmnlari,  ne  posset 
agnosd,  si  esset  omata  rpgio;  qnod  oiacnlnm  erat  datnm,  si  rox 
interfectns  esset,  Tictrices  Athenas  foze/  C.  T.  2>.  i.  48.  *  Hae  sordes 
snsceptae  sunt  propter  nnnm  me,  qnia  menm  casmn  Inctomqne 
dolnernnt)'  C.  p.  Best.  69.  '  Qnia  natnra  nnitari  non  potest, 
ideireo  yeiae  amidtiae  sempitemae  snnt,'  C.  Lad.  9.  'Biligi  et 
carnm  esse  incnndnm  est  propterea  qnia  tntiorero  Titam  et  Tolnp- 
tatem  effidt  pleniorem,'  C.  'Fed  e  sezro  nt  esses  libertns  mihi 
propterea  qnod  seryiebas  libeniliter,'  Ter.  An.  i.  1.  10. 

b.  'Ingnrthae  bellnm  illatnm  est,  qnod  Adherbalem  et  Hi- 
empsalem,  Midpsae  filios,  interemisset,'  Entr.  iy.  11.  'Nemo 
ipsam  yolnptatem,  qnia  yolnptas  sit,  aspemafcor,'  C.  Fm*  i.  10. 
'Nee  qnia  sit  honesta  atqne  pnldierrima  remm  eloqnentia,  petdcor 
ipsa,  sed  ad  yilem  nsnm  et  sordidnm  Incrnm  acdngimnr,'  Qa. 
i.  12.  'Falso  qneritnr  de  natnra  genns  hnmanum  qnod  imbedlla 
atqne  aeri  brevis  forte  potins  qnam  yirtnte  regatnr,'  SalL  lug.  1. 
'  Ajistides  nonne  ob  eam  cansam  ezpnlsns  est  patria,  qnodpraeter 
modum  instos  esset?'  C.  T.  D.  y.  36.  'Plato  escam  malorum 
yolnptatem  appellat,  qnod  ea  yidelicet  homines  capiantnr,  nt  hamo 
pisces,'  C.  Cat.  M.  44.  'Mihi  Penpateticoram  consnetudo  de  onmi- 
bns  rebns  in  contrarias  partes  disserendi  non  ob  eam  cansam 
solum  placnit,  qnod  aliter  non  posset,  qnid  in  nnaqnaqne  re  Tcri- 
simile  esset,  inyeniri,  sed  etiam,  qnod  esset  ea  maxima  dicendi 
ezercitatio,  qua  princeps  nsns  est  Aristoteles,'  0.  T.  D.  ii.  3.  '  Stoid 
mentem  tranqnillitate  yacoam  appellarunt  insaniam,  propterea  qnod 
in  pertnrbato  animo  sanitas  esse  non  posset,'  G.  T.D.  iii.  4. 

(3)  Qunm  sint  in  nobis  oonsilinm,  ratio,  prndentia,  necesse  est 
deos  haec  ipsa  habere  maiora,'  C.  N.  D.  ii.  31.  '  Bionysins  qnnm  in 
commnnibns  suggestis  consistere  non  anderet,  oontionari  ex  turri  alta 
solebat,'  0.  T.  2>.  y.  20.  '  Qnnm  Athenas  tamqnam  ad  mercatnram 
bonarom  artium  sis  profeotus,  inanem  redire  turpissimnm  est,' C. 
Qjf,  iii.  2.    '  In  secnnais  rebus  nihil  qnemquam  superbe  ac  yiolenter 


consulere  decet,  nee  praesenti  credere  fortunae,  qnnm  ^uid  yesper  ferat 
incertum  sit,'  L.  xly.  8.    'Qnnm  te  a  pueritia  toa  unice  dilexerim; 


plurimas  et  mazimas  commoditates  amidtia  contineat,  turn  ilia 
nimimm  praestat  omnibus,  quod  bona  spe  praelucet  in  postemm,'  0. 
Lad.^l, 

(4)  '  Psgiles,  etiam  quum  ferinnt  adyersarium,  in  iactandis  caestibus 
ingemiseunt,  non  qnod  doleant  animoye  succnmbant,  sed  quia 
profimdenda  yoce  omne  corpus  intenditur,  yenitque  plaga  yehe< 
mentior,'  C.  T.D*  ii.  23.    'Mihi  apud  yos  de  meis  maioribns  dicendi 
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facultas  non  datnr;  non  quod  non  tales  fnerint,  quales  noB,  illomm 
sanguine  procreatos,  videtis,  sed  quod  laude  populari  atqne  honoris 
vestri  luce  caruerunV  C«  ^*  ^*  ^^'  u*  1*  'Studium  sapientiae  mihi 
Latinis  Uteris  illustrandum  putavi,  non  quia  philosophia  Graeds 
litteris  percipi  non  posset^  sed  meum  semper  iuoicium  fuit»  omnia 
nostros  aceepta  a  Graecis  fecisse  meliora,'  C.  21  D.  i.  1.  'Gregarii 
milites  faciimt  inviti  ut  coronam  dent  civicam  et  se  ab  aliquo  servatos 
esse  fateantur:  non  quo  turpe  sit  protectum  in  acie  ex  hostium 
manibus  eripi,  sed  onus  benefiai  reformidant»  qaod  permagnum  est 
alieno  debere  idem  quod  parentis'  C.  j>.  Flanc,  30.  *  Saepe  soleo  audire 
Boseium,  quum  ita  dicat,  se  adhuc  reperire  discipulum,  quem  quidem 
probaret^  potuisse  neminem;  non  <^uo  non  essent  quidam  probabUes, 
sed  quia,  si  aliquid  modo  esset  vitii,  id  ferre  ipse  non  posset/  0.  <f. 
Or.  i.  28.  'Grasso  commendationem  non  sum  pollicitus,  non  quin 
eam  yalituram  apud  te  arbitrarer,  sed  mihi  egere  commendatione  non 
videbatur/  G.  Fam,  ziii.  16.  'Ego  me  ducem  in  civili  bello  negavi 
esse,  non  quin  rectum  esset,  sed  quia,  quod  multo  rectius  fuit,  id 
mihi  &audem  tulit,'  G.  AtU  Tii.  26. 

177 

(J?.)  An  Adjectival  Causal  Clause  is  formed  by  the  He-  Aojeo- 

lative  qui,  or  one  of  its  Particles.  tt^«i 


Qui  causal  usually  contains  quum,  expressing  conceived  Gause,  with  gikium. 
a  Subjuncdye.    S<Hnetimes  it  contains  quia,  and  takes  an  Indicative. 

Quippe  strengthens  qui,  quimi,  sometimes  quod;  the  Mood  bein^ 
Subjunctiye.  Instances  occur  of  quippe  qui  witn  Indicative.  Ut  qui, 
utpote  qui,  are  rare,  but  talra  either  Mood :  utpote  quum  Sulrjunctiye  only.     .  _^ 

Examples  of  Acyectiyal  Gausal  Glauses : 


*  Alexander  ctmi  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumulum  adstitisset,  0  for-  ^^' 
tunate,  inquit,  adolescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  u^^' 
inveneris,'  C^.  Arch,  10,  'Cum  Dion  non  desisteret  obsecrare  Gftoiol 
Dionysium,  ut  Platonem  Athenis  arcesseret  et  eius  consiliis  uteretur,  Olaxues. 
ille,  qui  in  aliqua  re  yellet  patrem  imitari,  morem  ei  gessit,'  K. 
IH.  3.  *  0  magna  vis  yeritatis,  quae  contra  hominum  calliditatem 
facile  se  perse  ipsam  defendat,'  Cjp,  Coel,  16.  'Nunquam  laudari 
satis  digue  philosophia  poterit,  cui  qui  pareat  omne  tempus  aetatis 
sine  molestia  possit  degere!'  G.  Cat,  M,  1.  'Gallidus  adulator  non 
facile  cognoscitur,  quippe  qui  etiam  adversando  saepe  assentetur,' 
C.  Lad,  26,  'Animus  fortuna  non  eget ;  quippe  quae  probitatem, 
industriam  aliasque  artes  bonas  neque  dare  ne^ue  eripere  cuiquam 
potest,' Sail. /t^.l.  'Ea  nos,  utpote  qui  nihil  contemnere  sole- 
muB  (al.  soleamus),  non  pertimescebamus,'  C.  ^^^.  ii.  24.  *Habeo 
senectuti  magnam  gratiam,  quae  mihi  sermonis  aviditatem  auxit> 
potionis  etcibi  sustulit,'  G.  Cai,  M,  13.  'Virtus  est  una  altissimis 
defixa  radicibus,  quae  nunquam  ulla  yi  labefiactari  potest^  nunquam 
demoyeri  loco,'  G.  I^il.  iv.  5.  '  Sed  de  hoc  tu  yidebis,  quippe  quum  de 
me  ipso  ac  de  meis  te  considerare  yelim,'  C.  Att  yi.  13.  'Multa  de 
mea  sententia  questus  est  Caesar,  quippe  quod  etiam  Crassum  ante 
yidisset,'  C.  Fain^  i.  9.  'Me  incommoda  yaletudo,  qua  iam  emer- 
seram,  utpote  quum  sine  febri  laborassem,  tenebat  Bnmdisii,'  G. 
Att,  y.  8.  'Nero  inusitatae  luxuriae  fuit,  ut  qui  retibus  aureio 
piscaretur,'  Eutr.  yii.  9, 
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170        D.  Temporal  Clauses  express  the  time  at,  before,  or  after 
^^   which  action  takes  place.     They  are  very  various,  according 
oiMUM.  to  the  relation  which  the  time  of  the  Clause  bears  to  that  of 
the  Principal  Sentence. 

1.  When  the  time  of  the  Clause  precedes  that  of  the  Sentence,  the 
Conjunctions  used,  signifying  as  soon  as,  after  that,  from  the  tirne 
thai,  when,  &c.,  are  ubi,  ubi  primum,  simul,  simul  ac,  simul  ut,  ut,  nt 
primum,  quum  primum,  statim  ut,  postquam,  and,  in  some  of  its  uses, 
quum. 

2.  When  the  time  of  the  Clause  concurs  with  that  of  the  Sentence, 
the  Conjunctions  used,  signifying  when,  as  ofteth  as,  whilst,  as  long 
as,  &c.,  are  quando,  quum,  ubi,  quoties,  simul,  &c.,  quamdiu,  duzn, 
donee,  quoad. 

3.  When  the  time  of  the  Clause  immediately  succeeds  continued 
time  in  the  Sentence,  the  Conjimctions  used,  signifying  untU,  are 
dum,  donee,  quoad,  and,  in  some  uses,  quum. 

4.  When  the  time  of  the  Clause  is  after  that  of  the  Sentence,  the 
Conjunctions  used,  signifying  before,  before-that,  are  antequam, 
priusquam,  &c. 

Tenae         ^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  Mood  vary  much  in  Temporal  Clauses. 
Uood  in      ^*^  Variation  of  Tense  is  naturally  due  to  the  various  combina- 
Tem-      tionB  of  time  in  Clause  and  Sentence. 

pana  (b)  As  to  Mood,  there  is  no  Conjimction  which  does  not  normally 

Glauses,  and  frequently  take   the  Indicative.      But  the  Subjunctive  also  is 
required  for  various  reasons :  namely, 

(1)  In  Suboblique,  Gnomic,  and  (in  some  styles  and  collocations) 
Iterative  Construction. 

(2)  When  the  notion  of  Time  is  complicated  with  that  of  Con- 
sequence, Purpose,  Cause,  Concession,  Condition,  as  in  the  construc- 
tions of  the  Eelative  itself.  Thus  the  notion  of  Purpose  is  often 
involved  in  the  constructions  of  dum,  donee,  quoad,  untU,  and  of 
antequam,  priusquam,  &c.,  before-that.  And  quum  is  often  constructed 
so  as  to  express  Consequence  (Time  of  such  a  kind  that),  Qecase 
(since),  or  Concession  (althoitgh,  whereas)  ;  sometimes  it  expresses 
Condition. 

(3)  By  an  idiom  of  Latin  usage  (quum  historicum),  when,  in 
narrative,  an  event  is  stated  in  the  Perfect  or  Historic  Present,  a 
contemporary  fact  is  expressed  by  quum  with  Imperfect  Subjunctive ; 
a  prec«aing  fact  by  quum  with  Pluperfect  Subjunctive : 

mjQQ  quum  videret,  ingemuit ;  quimi  vidisset,  ingemuit. 

Itera-         h.  The  construction  of  the  'Iterative  Subjunctive'  is  used  occa- 

tive        sionally  in  Belative,   Temporal  and  Conditional   Clauses,  chiefly  by 

^"       historians.      It  occurs  when  an  action  indefinitely  repeated  in  past 

tion.       time  is  expressed  by  the   Clause,  the  Principal  Verb  being  then 

generally  in  the  Imperfect.      'Quum  cohortes  ex  acie  procucur- 

rissent,  Numidae  impetum  nostrorum  effugiebant,'  whenever  the 

cohorts  sprang  to  the  cnarge,  the  Numidians  avoided  the  attack  of  our 

troops,*  Caes.  B.  C,  ii.  41.      '  Ignoti,  faciem  Agesilai  quum  intue- 

rentur,  contemnebant,'  strangers,  when  they  looked  at  the  exterior 
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of  AffesilauSf  despised  him,  Nep.  Ag.  8.  The  same  use  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive occurs  after  Belatives  and  Itelatiye  Particles:  as,  ' Quern c uni- 
que lictor  iussu  consulis  prehendisset,  tribunus  mitti  iubebat^' 
whomsoetfer  the  lictor  had  seized  by  order  of  the  consul,  the  tribune 
ordered  to  be  released*  L.  iii.  11.  '  Nee  quisquam  Pyrrhum,  qua 
tulisset  impetum,  sustinere  valuit,'  wherever  Pyrrhus  attacked, 
none  could  stand  against  him,  lust.  zzv.  4.  And  after  si:  bA,  '  Ubi 
his  ordinibus  exercitus  instructus  esset,  hastati  omnium  piimi 
pugnam  inibant.  Si  hastati  proflieare  hostem  non  possent,  pede 
presso  eos  retrocedentes  in  intervaUa  ordinum  principes  reci pie- 
bant.  Turn  principum  pugna  erat.  Si  apud  principes  quoque 
baud  satis  prospere  esset  pugnatum,  a  prima  acie  ad  triarios  sen- 
sim  referebantur/  when  an  army  was  thus  arrayed,  first  of  all  the 
hastati  began  the  engagement.  If  the  hastati  could  not  rout  the  enemy, 
they  retired  steadily,  and  the  principes  admitted  them  into  the  spaces 
between  their  ranks.  I^en  the  battle  devolved  on  the  principes.  If  in 
their  case  also  success  was  not  achieved,  they  gradually  fell  back  from 
the  van  to  the  line  of  the  triarU,*  L.  viii.  8.  So,  *  Ut  quisque 
maxime  laboraref  locus,  aut  ipse  occurrebat,  aut  aliquos  mitte- 
bat/  whatever  position  was  in  the  sorest  strait,  he  either  hastened  him- 
self  to  its  support,  or  sent  others  for  that  purpose,  L.  zzziy.  38.  The 
Indicative  is  often  so  used,  and  by  Cicero  generally,  in  the  Pluperfect. 
But  an  Imperfect  Subjunctive  Clause  in  Iterative  Sense  is  not  un- 
usual in  Cicero:  as,  'Zenonem,  quum  Athenis  essem,  audiebam 
frequenter,'  /  used  often  to  attend  Zeno*s  lectures,  when  I  was  at 
Athens  (where  he  vas  more  than  once),'  C.  N.  D.  i.  2.  This  may 
happen  even  when  turn  precedes  quum :  as,  *  Nos  turn,  quum 
maxime  consilio  nostro  subvenire  communi  saluti  oporteret,  in 
senatum  non  vocabamur,'  /  was  not  summoned  to  attend  the  senate 
even  on  occasions  when  my  advice  was  most  needed  to  support  the  public 
weal,  C.  Phil,  v.  1. 

The  uses  of  Temporal  Conjunctions  will  now  be  illustrated  in  Tem- 
four  groups.  g™! 

A.  Ubi,  &c. ;  quando ;  quoties ;  ut,  simul,  &c. ;  postquam.  jnnc- 

B.  Dum,  donee,  quoad  (quamdiu),  meaning  whiie,  whilst,  as  long  as;  ^^'"^ 
and  dum,  donee,  quoad,  meaning  until, 

C.  Antequam,  priusquam. 

D.  Quum. 

A,  The  Coiyimctions  of  group  ^.generally  take  the  Indicative,  TJbi,  &c. 
except  when  the  construction  is  SubobHque,  Gnomic,  or  Iterative. 

They  are  often  used  in  connection  with  Demonstratives,  turn,  tunc, 

turn  denique,  continuo,  ilico,  ilicet,  statim,  quamprimum,  and  many 

others  of  a  similar  kind,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : 

(1)   Ubi,  when,  ubi  primum,  as  soon  as,  &c. — (a)  *  Miserum  est  opus 

fodere,  ubi   sitis  fauces  tenet,*    Plant.  Most.  ii.  1.      *  01  ea  ubi 

matura  "erit,   quam    pritnum    cogi    oportet,*    Cat.  64.      '  Haec 

ubi    aperuit    ostium,    continuo    hie    se    coniecit    intro,'    Ter. 

Haut,  ii.  2.  36.     (Ubi  nuntiata  sunt,  statim,'  &c.  C.  Verr,  v.  47. 

*  Ubi   .    .   .   decessit,  ilicet,*  &c.,  BoM.  Tug.  41.)    *Ubi  semel 

quis  peieraverit,  ei  postea  credi  non  oportet,'  C.  p.  Sab,  13. 
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*  TJbi  Syracnsanorum  dolorem  cognoyi,  tum  eos  hortatua  sum/ 
&c,  C.  Verr,  vi.  63.  *  Ad  quod  beUum  ubi  oonsuLos  delec- 
turn  occipiunt,  obstaie  tunc  enixe  tribimi/  L.  iv.  55.  '  Ubi 
primnm  est  Ucitum,  ilico  propexayi  abire  de  foro^*  Plaat. 
Mm.  iv.  2.  34.  *.TJbi  primum  anna  signaque  agnovere,  extem- 
plo  omxiibns  memoria  patriae  iras  permuLsit,'  L.  yii.  40.  '  Taleae 
ubi  trimae  sunt,  tum  denique  matorae  sunt/  Gato,  B.  S.  45. 
(b)  Divico  ita  cum  CaeBare  agit :  Si  pacem  populus  Bomanus 
cum  Helvetiis  faceret,  in  earn  partem  ituros  atque  ibi  futuios 
Helvetios,  ubi   eos   Caesar    constituisset,'  Caes.  B,  G.  i.  13. 

*  Consules  desiguati  ubi  primum  magistratum  inissent,  de 
Hacedonia  referre  ad  senatum  iussi/  L.  zliii.  11.  *  Banus  segnior 
fit  ubi  neglegas/  Sail.  luff.  31.  '  Id  fetialis  ubi  dixiaset, 
hastam  in  fines  eorum  mittebat/  L.  i.  32.  '  Ubi  pretio  non 
aequitate  iuia  descripserat,  Veneri  iam  et  Libero  reliqumn 
tempus  deberi  arbitrabatur/  C.  Verr.'vji,  Ih 

(The  two  last  examples  show  the  difference  of  Iterative  Pluperfect 
construction  in  Livy  and  Cicero:  Subjunctive  in  the  former.  Indi- 
cative in  the  latter.) 

(2)  Quando,  whm=(fio  tempore. — '  Ubi  satur  sum,  intestina  nulla 
crepitant ;    quanao   esurio,  tum  crepant,'  Plant.  Men.  v.  5.  27. 

*  Utinam  tunc  essem  natus  quando  Bomani  dona  accipere 
coepissent,*  C.  Off.  ii.  27. 

(3)  Quoties,  quotiens,  as  often  as. — *  Quoties  dicimus,  toties  de 
nobis  iudicatur/  C.  Att  i.  11.  *  Quo  ties  sine  arbitris  erat,  cre- 
dulas  regis  aures  implebat,'  Curt  x.  1.  '  Heraclitus,  quoties 
prodierat  et  tantum  circa  se  male  viventium,  immo  male  pere- 
untium,  viderat,  fiebat/  Sen.  Ir.  ii.  10.  *  Quoties  patriam 
videret,  toties  se  beneficium  meum  videre  dicebat^  C.  d.  Or. 
ii  30. 

(4)  Ut^  when,  as  soon  as ;  also  ut  primum,  quum,  quum  primum. — 

*  Varro  ut  advenit,  extemplo  Hostilius  legionem  unam  signa 
in  urbem  ferre  iussit,'  L.  xxvii.  24.  *  Quum  fortuna  reflavit  affli- 
nmur,'  C.  Off.  ii.  6.  *Ut  Hostus  cecidit,  confestim  Eomana 
indinatur  acies,'  L.  i.  12.  *  Quum  primum  sapere  coepit, 
acerbisaimos  dolores  percepit,*  C.  Fam.  xiv.  1.  '  Pompeitts  ut  me 
primum  vidit,  complexus  est/  C.  Fam.  x.  13.  •  *Ut  super  alium 
alius  idem  omnes  affirmantes  veniebant^  tandem  facta  fides,'  L. 
vi.  32.  *  Ut  vidi,  ut  perii/  Verg.  B.  viii.  41.  *  Ut  quisque  me 
viderat  narrabat,'  &c.  C.  Verr.  ii. 

Ut,  since,  from  the  time  when ^a  en  quo. — *Ut  tetigi  Pontum,  vexant 
insomnia/  Ov.  2V.  iii.  8.  27.  *  Ut  sum  us  in  Ponto,  ter  frigore 
constitit  Ister/  Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  1.  'See  Hor.  C.  iv.  4.  42.  *Ut  ab 
urbe  discessi,  nullum  adhuc  intermisi  diem  quin  aliquid  ad  te 
litteramm  darem/  C.  Att.  vii.  15.  *Ut  Athenas  veneram,  expec- 
tabam  ibi  iam  quartum  diem  Pomptinum,'  C.  Att.  v.  10. 

(5)  Simul,  simul  ac,  simul  ut,  statim  ut,  as  soon  as. — 'Aldbiades 
simul  ac  se  remiserat,  neque  causa  suberat  quare  animi  laboiem 
perferret,  dissolutus  reperiebatur/  N.  Ale.  1.  '  Verres,  simul  atque 
ei  sorte  provincia  Sicilia  obvenit,  statim  Bomae  et  ad  urbiem, 
antequam  proficisceretur,  quaerwe  i|)se  secum  et  cogitare  cum  suis 
coepit^  quibusnam  rebus  in  ea  provincia  maximam  imo  anno  pecn- 
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niam  facere  posset/  C.  Verr.  ii.  2.  ^  JS^  statim  habebo  quod  sentiam, 
simul  ut  Yidero  Curionem/  G.  Att.  x»  4.  'Simul  quid  c«rti  erit, 
scribam  ad  te/  C.  Att,  ii.  20.  *  Simul  inflarit  tibicen,  cannen 
apnoscitur/  Caea.  B.  G.  iv.  27.  'Simul  conspecta  sunt  Bomana 
Bigna,  extemplo  Samnitium  fremitus  perfertur,'  L.  x.  85.  *  Simul 
ego  tribunus  vocare  tribus  in  suffingium  coepero,  tu  statim  con- 
sul Sacramento  iimiores  adiges/  L.  xxiii.  29.  'Statim  ut  iUe 
praetor  est  factus  .  .  .  mira  contentio  est  consecuta,'  C.  Fam,  i.  9. 
6.    'Simul  ac  annuisset,  numeraturum  se  dicebat,'  C. p»  Quino.  8. 

(6)  Postquam,  posteaquam,  qfter  thaty  since,  when. — '  Kelegatus  mihi 
yideorposteaquam  inFormiano  sum,'  C.  Att,  ii.  11.  'Postquam 
nee  ab  Komanis  vobis  ulla  spes  est, nee  vestra  iam  arma  yos  def en- 
dunt,  pacem  affero  necessariam,'  L.  xd.  13.  'Posteaquam  vic- 
toria constituta  est,  erat  ille  frequens  Komae,'  C p.  S.Boac.  6. 
'Postquam  tres  imperatores  aderant,  circumspectare  dux  coepit,' 
L.  xxv.  36.  'Postquam  legati  nihil  pacati  zettulerant,  delec- 
tum  habere  instituit,  L.  xxxiii.  3.  '  Quae  postquam  sunt  audita 
at  undique  primores  patrum  consules  increparent  .  .  .  tum  T. 
Quinctius  consules  immerito  increpari  ait,'  L.  iv.  13.  (In  this  place 
sunt  audita  simply  marks  time  as  stated  by  lavy,  increparent  adds 
the  circumstance  which  causes  Quinctius  to  feel  and  speak.)  '  Han- 
nibid  anno  tertio  postquam  domo  pro  fug  erat,  in  Africam  yenit,' 
K.  Hann.  8.  'Hoc  scnbis  poet  diem  quartum  quam  ab  urbe  dis- 
cessimus,'  CAtt,  ix.  12.  'Scriptum  a  Posidonio  est  triginta  annis 
yixisse Panaetium  posteaquam  illos  libros  edidisset,'  C.  Off,  iii. 
2.  (In  the  passages  C.  Fam.  ii.  19,  p.  L,  Man,  4,  instead  of  postea- 
quam, postea  quum  is  the  right  reading.) 

B,  1.  Bum,  donee,  quoad  (whilst,  as  long  as),  when  they  simply  Dam, 
imply  that  the  principal  time,  present,  past,  or  future,  remains  during  &c., 
the  time  of  the  Clause,  take  the  Indicative  in  direct  construction,  unless  ^f^*^^* 
the  Clause  be  Suboblique  Final  or  Gnomic.    The  Demonstratives  used 
with  them  are  chiefly  tamdiu,  interea,  interim,  tantisper.    But  see 
f  16a.  (3). 

*  Homines  dum  docent,  discnnt,*  Sen.  Ep.  7*  'Aegroto  dum 
anima  est,  spes  esse  dicitur,'  C.  Att,  ix.  10.  '  Lacedaemoniorum  gens 
fortis  fuit,  dum  Lycurgi  le^s  vigebant,'  C,  T,  D,  i,  42.  'Tiberius 
Gracchus  tamdiu  laudabitur,  dum  memoria  rerum  Eomanarum 
manebit,'  C.  Off.  ii.  12.  *Nec  enim,  dum  ero,  angar  ulla  re,  quum 
omni  vacem  culpa,'  C.  Fam,  vi.  3.  *  Sic  se  quisque  hostem  ferire,  con- 
spid,  dum  tale  facinus  face  ret,  properabat,'  Sail.  Cat.  7.  'Donee 
eris  feUx,  multos  numerabis  amicos,'  Or.  TV.  i.  8.  '  Vulgus  trqcida^ 
tum,  donee  ir»  et  dies  permansit,'  Tac.  Ann,  i,  68.  '  Cato,  quoad 
yixit,  virtutum  laude  crevit,'  Nep*  .^^/.  2.  'Minucius  praefectus  an- 
nonae,  quoad  res  po secret,  in  incertum  creatus,'  L.  iv.  13.  'Hoc 
feci  dum  licuit;  intermisi  quoad  non  licuit,'  C.  Phil,  iii.  13. 
'  Dum  ad  Antium  haec  geruntur,  interim  Aequi  arcem  Tusculanam 
l»piunt,'  L.  iii.  23.  'Dum  is  in  aliis  rebus  erat  occupatus,  erant 
interea  qui  suis  vulneribus  mederentur,'  C,p,  S,  Bosc,  32.  'SJgo  te 
meum  esse  dlci. tantisper  volo  dum  quod  te  dignumst  facie s,'  Ter. 
Hdut,  i.  1.  54. 
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a.  The  idiom  of  dnm  with  Historic  Present  in  connection  with  past 
time,  has  heen  already  noticed,  and  its  Indicatiye  constnicticm,  eren 
when  Snhobliqne.  *Dnm  haee  in  colloqnio  gernntnr,  Caesari  nun- 
tiatnm  est  eqnites  Ariovisti  propins  tomnlmn  acoedere/  Caes.  B.  G, 
i.  46.  '  Qnidam  tradunt,  dnm  ad  palnm  deligatnr,  qnia  panim  inter 
atrepitns  andiri  poesent  qnae  vocifenbatnr,  silentinm  fieri  Flaccnm 
inssisse,'  L.  zzri.  16. 

b.  Bnt  generally  these  Conjnnctions,  when  subordinate  to  ObBqne 
Oration,  and  occasionally  when  a  purpose  is  implied,  take  the  Subjnnc- 
tive:  as,  'Dnm  in  aestivis  nos  essemns,  illimi  pneris  locum  esse 
bellissimum  duximus,'  I  thought  that  was  the  nicest  place  for  the  lads, 
as  long  as  I  should  remain  in  summer-quarters,  C.  Att.  v.  17.  *l?ihil 
trepidabant  elepbanti,  donee  continent!  yelut  ponte  agerentur,'  th^ 
dephanis  were  not  alarmed,  as  long  as  they  fancied  they  were  driven  upon 
a  kind  of  continuous  bridge,  L.  xxi.  28.  '  Die  insequenti  quierere,  dum 
praefectus  iuventutem  Apolloniatiimi  inspiceret,'  they  had  a  halt  the 
next  day  for  the  prefect  to  review  the  militia  of  the  Apouonians,  L.  zzir. 
40.  '  Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus  dum  conderet  urbem  inferret- 
que  deos  Latio,'  much  too  in  war  did  he  endure  in  his  endeavours  to  build 
a  city  and  bring  his  gods  into  Laiium,  Veig.  A.e,  i.  5. 

c.  Quamdiu  is  used  in  the  same  sense:  'Tarn din  requiesoo 
quamdiu  aut  ad  te  scribo  aut  tuas  litteras  lego,'  C.  Att.  iz.  3. 
*  Deum  atque  hominum  fidem  implorabis,  circumveniri  Yerrem,  quod 
accusator  noUt  tamdiu  quamdiu  liceat  loqui,'  C.  Verr.  ii.  1.  9. 

Dam,  2.  Bum,   donee,  quoad,  until,  take  an  Indicative,  if  the  time  is 

^Ijj  definite  and  the  Clause  neither  Suboblique  nor  Gnoroic;  bat  a 
Subjunctive  of  undefined  time,  and  when  purpose  is  implied.  Their 
Demonstratives  are  eo,  usque,  usque  eo,  tamdiu,  tantisper. 

'Eetine  Fhormionem,  dum  hue  ego  servos  evoco,'  Ter.  PA.  v.  7- 
*Delibera  hoc,  dum  ego  redeo,'  Ter.  ^».  ii.  1.  '£a  mansit  in  con- 
dicione  usque  ad  eum  fin  em  dum  indices  reiecti  sunt,'  C.  Verr.  i.  6. 
'  Ezspectandum  putabant  dum  se  res  ipsa  aperiret,'  Kep.  Paus.  3. 
'Ezspecta  dum  Atticum  conveniam,'  C.  Att.  vii.  1.  'Iratis  subtra- 
hend! sunt  ii,  in  quos  impetum  conantur  faeere,  dum  se  ipsi  colli- 
gant,'  C.  T.  D.  iv.  18.  'Quantus  amor  bestiarum  est  in  educandis 
custodiendisque  iis  quae  procreaverunt,  dum  possint  se  ipsa  de- 
fendere,'  C.  N.  D,  ii.  61.  'Caesar  ezanlmis  aliquamdiu  iacuit,  donee 
leetieae  impositum  tres  servuli  domum  rettulerunt,'  Suet.  Caes.  82. 
'Tarquini!  tamdiu  dimieaTerunt  donee  Aruntem  filium  regis  mauu 
sua  Brutus  interfecit,'  Flor.  i.  10.  '  Censeo  latendnm  tantisper 
ibidem  dum  defervescat  haee  gratulatio,'  C.  Fam.  ix.  2.  'Epaml- 
nondas  ferrum  usque  eo  in  eorpore  retinuit  quoad  renuntiatum 
estvicisse  Boeotios,'  Nep.  Ep.  9.  'Augustus  rectorem  solitus  est  ap- 
ponere  regibus  aetate  parvis  ac  mente  lapsis,  donee  adolescerent 
aut  resipiscerent,'  Suet.  Aug.  48.  '  Themalonicae  esse  statneram, 
quoad  afiquid  ad  me  scriberes,'  Q.Att.iix,  13.  *  Herba  cum  creseere 
desiit^  subseeari  fiilcibus  debet,  et,  quoad  perarescat,  furcillis  ver- 
sari,'  Varr.  i.  49.  '  At  Tyrii,  qui  capere  eos  quam  inteificere  mallent, 
natantium  manus  stipitibus  saxisque  lacerabanty  donee  debilitati 
impune  navigiis  exeipi  possent,'  Curt.  iv.  3.    'T.  Quinctio  consul! 

Srorogatum  in  Macedonia  imperium,  donee  successor  ei  venissett' 
1.  xxxu.  28 
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Tacitus  prefers  the  Suljunctiye  with  donee,  even  where  no  internal 
reason  for  that  mood  can  be  assigned :  *  Danuvius  plures  popnios  adit 
donee  in  Ponticum  mare  sex  meatibns  erumpat,  G.  i. 

C,  The  general  rules  for  Mood  in  Glauses  with  the  Coi\junctions  inte- 
antequam,  priusquam  (before-that),  &c.,  arc  these :  SCT"* 

(1)  The  Mood  will  be  Indicative,  and  the  Tense  Present,  Perfect^  or  q^am. 
Future  Perfect  (as  required),  if  it  is  indicated  merely  that  tiie  action  of 

the  Clause  follows  in  time  that  of  the  principal  Verb. 

(2)  The  Mood  will  be  Subjunctive,  and  the  Tense  Present,  Imper- 
fect, Perfect,  or  Pluperfect  (as  required),  if  Consequence,  Purpose,  or 

« Condition  is  implied  in  the  Clause :  of  course  also,  when  it  is  Sub- 
oblique  or  Gnomic. 

Examples. 

(1)  *  Antequam  de  incommodis  Siciliae  dico,  pauca  mihi  videntur 
esse  de  provinciae  dignitate  dicenda,'  C.  Verr,  ii.  2.  *  Priusquam  de 
ceteris  rebus  respondeo,  de  amicitia  pauca  dicam,'  C.  PM.  ii.  3. 
'Priusquam  huiuscemodi  initium  expedio,  pauca  supra  re^tam,* 
Sail.  Ivff.  6.  *Membris  utimur  priusquam  didicimus  cuius  ea 
utilitatis  causa  habeamus,*  C.  jPVn.  iii.  66.  'Ante  implicatur  qtdsque 
aliquo  ^nere  vivendi  quam  potuit,  quid  optimum  esset,  iudicare,* 
C.  Of.  1.  117.  *  Non  ante  finitum  est  proelium  quam  tribunus  mili- 
tum  inter fectus  est,'L.  xli.  2.  'Dabo  operam  ut  istuc  veniam  an- 
te quam  plane  ex  animo  tuo  efiluo,'  C.  Fam,  vii.  14.  'Dociliora 
sunt  ingenia  priusquam  obduruerunt,'  Qu.  ii.  11.  'Non  defati- 
gabor  antequam  iUorum  ancipites  vias  rationesque  percepero,'  C. 
d.  Or,  iii.  36. 

.^  (2)  *  Tempestas  minatur  antequam  surgat,'  Sen.  Ep.  103.  '  Tra- 
goedi  cotidie,  antequam  pronuntient,  vocem  cubantes  sensim  ex- 
citant/C.  d.  Or.  i.  59.  'Saepe  magna  indoles  virtutis,  priusquam 
reipublicae  prodesse  potuisset,  exstincta  fuit,*  C.  Phil,  v.  17.  '  Numi- 
dae,  priusquam  ex  castris  subveniretur,  in  proximos  coUes  disce- 
dunt,*  Sail.  luff.  64.  *Providentia  est,  per  quam  aliquid  videtur,  ante- 
quam factum  sit,'  C.  Inv,  ii.  53.  'Nescire,  quid  anteaquam 
natus  sis  accident,  id  est  semper  esse  puenmi,'  C.  d.  Or.  34.  'In 
omnibus  negotiis,  priusquam  aggrediare,  adhibenda  est  praepa- 
ratio  diligens,' C.  Off.  i.  21.  'Priusquam  incipias,  consulto,  et, 
ubi  consulueris,  mature  facto  opus  est,*  Sail.  Cat.  1.  '  Appius  non 
ante  continuaQdo  abstitit  magistratu  quam  obruerent  eum  male 
parta,  male  gesta,  male  retenta  imperia,'  L.  ix.  34.  .  oa 

D.  Quum,  whenj  is  the  most  extensively  used  Temporal  Conjunction,  Qaum 
correlative  to  the  Demonstrative  tum,  as  aum  to  interea;  and  signifying  ^^ 
a  point  of  Time,  as  dum  signifies  extension  of  Time.  porau 

a.  When  the  relation  between  the  principal  Sentence  and  the  Clause 
is  merely  Temporal,  quum  takes  an  Indicative  in  the  Present,  Future 
(Simple  or  Exact),  or  Perfect  Tense,  according  to  the  time  required: 
quum  venio,  video;  quum  veniam  (venero)  videbo;  quum  veni,  vidi 
(videbam,  videram). 

b.  The  time  is  more  strongly  defined  by  means  of  a  Demonstrative 
(tum,  eb  tempore,  nunc,  iam,  &c.).  *Vos  tum  paruistis  quum 
paruit  nemo,'  &c.  C.  p.  Lig.  7.     Quum  may  take  an  Imperfect  Indi- 

s 
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catiye,  if  an  Imperfect  is  in  the  principal  Sentence :  quum  veniebam, 
▼idebam:  or,  sometimes,  if  the  point  of  time  is  strongly  marked: 
'Nnper,  quum  te  iam  adventaie  arbitrabamur,  repente  abs  te  in 
mensem  Quintilem  reiecti  sumus,'  lately,  at  the  very  moment  we 
thought  you  were  coming,  we  were  thrown  over  by  you  suddenly  to  the 
month  ofjtdy,  C.  Att.  i.  3. 

c  So  quum  may  take  a  Pluperfect  Indicative,  when  a  Demonstrative 
marks  the  time:  *Tum  quum  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  amise- 
rant,  scimus  Bomae  fidem  concidisse,*  at  the  very  tim£  when  nuTnerous 
persons  had  lost  great  properties  in  Asia,  we  know  thai  credit  sank  at 
Some,  C.  p.  L.  Man.  7. 

d.  Quum  also  ^^quoties)  takes  a  Pluperfect  in  Cicero,  an  Imperfect' 
being  in  the  principal  Sentence,  when  Iterative  action  is  to  be  expressed: 
in  which  sense  Livy  uses  the  Subjunctive :  '  Quum  ad  aliquod  oppidnm 
venerat,  eadem  lectica  usque  ad  cubiculum  defer ebatur,'  as  oftenas 
he  came  to  any  town,  he  was  conveyed  to  his  bed-chamber  in  the  same  sedan, 
C.  Verr.  t.  11. 

e.  What  is  called  the  Inverse  Construction  with  quum  occurs  in  Nar- 
rative when  the  Clause  seems  to  change  place  with  the  Principal  Sen- 
tence, indicating  that  one  action  is  interrupted,  or  quickly  succeeded  by 
another.  In  this  case,  quum  is  often  accompanied  by  such  Adverbs  as 
repente,  sabito,  interim,  interea,  iam,  &c.,  and  the  Verb  is  frequently 
Present  Historic,  now  and  then  Historic  Infinitive.  *  Parata  sententia 
consularis,  quum  repente  ei  affertur  nuntius,'  the  consuTs  opinion 
was  just  ready,  when  a  sudden  message  reaches  him,-  C.  Phil,  xiii.  9.  *  Id 
modo  plebs  agitabat,  quum  interim  comitiorum  mentio  nulla  fieri,' 
this  was  all  the  commons  were  debating,  while  ^neantime  no  mention  was 
being  made  ofcomitia,  L.  iii.  37. 

t  On  the  idiomatic  use  of  quum  for  quod  (gratulor  tibi  quum  vales, 
quum  incolumis  rediisti,  &c.)  see  Causal  Clauses. 

g.  Quum  for  *  ex  quo  tempore '  takes  the  Indicative.  '  liTondum  cen- 
tum et  decem  anni  sunt  quum  de  pecuniis  repetundis  a  L.  Pisone  lata 
lex  est,' 2^  is  not  yet  110  years  since  Lucius  IHso  brought  in  a  law 
concerning  extortion,  C.  Off.  ii.  21. 

h.  On  quum  Historicum,  see  §  179.  (3).  Also  quum  will  have  a  Sub- 
183    J^"^^**^^®  ^  Suboblique  or  Gnomic  construction. 

Ejiam-        ^,  Examples  of  quum  with  Indicative. 

quum.  Quum  =  quo  tempore  with  Indicative, — *De  te,  Catilina,  quum 
quiescunt,  probant;  quum  patiuntur,  decernunt;  quum  tacent, 
clamant/  C.  Cat.  i.  8.  *Lituo  Romulus  regiones  direxit  turn  quum 
urbem  con  did  it,'  C.  Div.i.  17.  *0  praeclarum  diem,  quum  in 
illud  amicorum  concilium  coetumque  proficiscar,*  C.  Cat.  M.  *Sed 
plura,  quum  ista  cognoro,'  C.  Att.  xv.  9.  '  Omnes  istiusmodi  art€S 
m  iis  reprehenduntur,  qui,  quumprofessi  sunt,  satisfacere- non 
possunt,'  C.  p.  Plane.  26.  *  Utrum  me  conturbare  oportet  an  ceteris, 
quum  cuiusque  dies  venerit,  hoc  nomen  quod  urget,  nunc  quum 
petituf,  dissolvere  ?  *  C.  ^.  Plane.  28.  'Regulus,  tum  quum  vigi- 
laudo  necabatur,  erat  in  meliore  causa,  quam  si  domi  senex 
captivus,  periums  consularis,  remansisset,'  C.  Off.  iii.  27.  '  Ligarius 
eo  tempore  paniit,  quum  parere  senatui  necesse  erat,*  C.p,  JAg, 
7.     'Quum  Caesar  in  Galliam  venit,  alterius  factionis  principes 
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erant  Aedui,  alteiius  Sequani/  Caes.  B.  G,  vi.  12.  '  Credo,  turn 
quum  Sicilia  florebat  opibus  et  copiis,  magna  artificia  fuisse  in  ea 
infiiila/  C.  Verr.  iv.  21.  'Quum  Gollatino  collegae  Brutus  imperium 
abrogabat,  poterat  yideri  facere  ii\juste/  C.  Off,  iii.  10.  'Aliud 
est  dolere,  aliud  laborare:  quum  yarices  secabantur  C.  Mario, 
dolebat,  quum  aestu  magno  ducebat  agmen,  laborabat/ C.  T, 
D.  ii.  16. 

Quum«quoties,  toith  Plup.  Indie, — 'Quum  palam  eius  anuli  ad  palmam 
converterat,  a  nullo  videbatur/ C.  Off,  iii.  9.  '  Et  hoc  quidem 
Zeno  gestu  conficiebat.  Nam  quum  eztensis  digitis  adversam 
manum  ostenderat,  Visum,  inquiebat,  huiusmodi  est.  Deinde, 
quum  paulum  digitos  constrinzerat,  Aissensus  huiusmodi.  Turn, 
quum  plane  compresserat  pugnumquefeeierat,  comprehensionem 
illam  esse  dicebat.  Quum  autem  laievam  manum  adverterat,  et 
ilium  pugnum  arte  vehementerque  compresserat,  scientiam  talem 
esse  dicebat,  cuius  compotem  nisi  sapientem  esse  neminem,*  0.  Ac, 
ii.  47.  'Quum  ver  esse  coeperat  (cuius  inititmi  iste  non  a 
Pavonio  neque  ab  aliquo  astro  notabat,  sed  quum  rosam  viderat, 
tum  incipere  yer  arbitrabatur),  dabat  se  labor!  atque  itineribus,' 
C.  Verr,  v.  10. 

Quum  jw^  inversdy. — 'Piso  ultimas  Hadriani  maris  oras  petiyit,  quum 
interim  Dyrrachii  milites  domum,  in  qua  eum  esse  arbitrabantur, 
obsidere  coeperunt,'  C.  m  Pis.  38.  '  Eyolarat  iam  e  conspectu  fere 
fiigiens  quadriremis,  quum  etiamtum  ceterae  naves  uno  in  loco 
moliebantur,'  Ci  Verr,  y.  34.  'Hannibal  iam  soalis  subibat 
muros  Locrorum,  quum  repente  patefacta  porta  Bomani  erum- 
punt,'  L.  xxix.  7.  'Commodum  discesserat  Kilarus  quum  venit 
tabellarius,' C.  Att,  xiii.  19.  'P.  Sestius,  fretus  sanctitate  tribuivitus, 
yenit  in  templum  Castoris,  obnuntiayit  consuli:  quum  subito 
manus  ilia  Clodiana,  in  caede  ciyinm  saepe  iam  yictrix,  ezclamat, 
incitatur,  inyadit,'  C.  p.  Seat,  37.  'Iam  dies  consumptus  erat;« 
quum  tamen  barbari  nihil  remitter e,  atque,  noctem  pro  serati, 
acrius  in  stare,'  Sail.  Itiff.  98.  '  Fusis  Auruncis  yictor  tot  intra 
paucos  dies  bellis  Romanus  promissa  consulis  fldemque  senatus  ex- 
pectabat,  quum  Appius  quam  asperrime  poterat  ius  de  creditis 
pecuniis  dice  re,'  L.  ii.  27.  'Dies  nondum  decem  intercesserant 
quum  ille  alter  filius  necatur,'  C.^.  Clu.  9. 

Quum = intra  quod  tempus. — 'Permulti  anni  iam  erant  quum  inter 
patrlcios  magistratus  tribunosque  nulla  certamina  fuerant,*  L.  iz. 
33 =ez  quo  tempore. — 'Nondum  sez  menses  sunt  quum  hue  com- 
mi^gravit,'  Plant.  Pers,  i.  3. 

B.  Examples  of  quum  with  Subjunctive. 

Iterative  use  of  quum  with  Subjunctive, — *  Saepe  quum  aliquem  v  i  d  e  r  e  t 
minus  bene  vestitum,  suum  amiculum  dedit,'  IT.  dm,  4.  '  Quum  in 
ius  duci  debitorem  vidissent,  undique  convolabant,' L.  ii.  27. 
(Especially  with  quum  diceret,  quum  dicat,  following  audio ;  an  idiom 
which  might  also  be  referred  to  the  Consecutive  use.)  *  Ipsius 
Sulpicii  nulla  oratio  est ;  saepe  ez  eo  audiebam,  quum  se  scribere 
neque  consuesse  neque  posse  diceret,'  Cic.  Br,  66.  'Saepe  soleo 
audire  Koscium,  quum  ita  dicat,  se  adhuc  reperire  discipulum, 
quem  quidem  probaret,  potuisse  neminem/  C.  d.  Or*  i  28 
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batnr  qvdsqpam  esse  beatiis  posse,  quam  in  mails  esset,'  C.  71  2>. 
V.  8. 

Con8eciUivequnm=qxiSk^UfmpoTe,VfUh  Subjunctive, — *£rit  illad  pio- 
fecto  tempns,  qunm  ta  imiiis  post  homines  natos  foitiasimi  viri 
magnitndinem  animi  desideres,'  0.  p.  Mil.  26.  'Fnit  qnidem 
qunm  mihi  qnoqne  initinm  Teqniescendi  fore  instum  arbitrarer/ 
0.  Or,  i.  1.  *  Ingressns  est  nrbem  qnnm  dextra  sinistra  minaretar 
dominis,  notaret  domos/  C.  Phil,  ziii.  9. 

(But  with  Indicative  if  qunm  is  more  definite ^i^qxko  tempore.) — 'Fait 
qnoddam  tempns,  qunm  in  agris  homines  passim  b^iamm  msre 
vagabantnr  et  sibi  Tictu  fero  yitam  propagabant/  G.  Inv.  L  2. 

Qunm  causal. — 'Qnnm  corporis  facibns  inflammari  soleamns  ad 
omnes  fere  cnpiditatcs,  profecto  beati  erimns,  qunm,  corporibns 
relictis,  cnpiditatum  erimns  expertes:  quodqne  nunc  Zemins,  qiram 
lazati  cnris  snmns,  nt  spectare  aliqnid  velimns  et  visere,  id  mnlto 
tum  faciemns  liberius/  C.  71  D.  i.  19.  '  Quae  qnnm  ita  sini,  quid 
est  quod  de  eins  civitate  dnbitetis,  praesertim  qnnm  aliis  qnoqne  in 
civitatibns  fuerit  adscriptns  ?*  Cp,  Arch.  5.  ^ 

QvLum  concessive. — ^'Atticns  qnnm  esset  pecnmosns,  nemo  illo  minus 
fait  emaz,  minus  aedificator/  IS,  Att,  13.  *Qunm  mnlta  sint  in 
philosophia  gravia  et  utilia,  latissime  patere  Tidentnr  ea,  quae  de 
officiis tradita  sunt/  C.  Off.  i.  2.  'His,  qunm  fiEu^ere  nonpossent, 
tamen  loqni  licebat/  C.p.  Cael.  17.  This  concessive  use  of  qnnm 
(whereas)  is  specially  frequent,  when  turn  follows :  *  Cole  institiam 
quae,  qnnm  sit  magna  in  parentibus  et  propinquis,  tnm  in  patria 
maxima  est,'  C.  Bep,  V\.  15.  'Qunm  plurimas  et  maximas  com- 
nioditates  amicitia  contiueat,  tum  ilia  nimimm  praestat  omnibuB, 
quod  debilitari  animos  non  patitur,*  C,Lael,  7.  'Haec  nrbs  qnnm 
manu  munitissima esse t,  tnm  loci  natura  terra ac  man  claudebatnr/ 
G.  Verr.  ii.  2.    See  Causal  Clauses,  and  §  9B,  (6). 

Qunm  temporal  has  almost  conditional  force  in  the  following  passage  :— 
'Hacc  neque  qunm  ego  dicerem,  neque  qnnm  tn  negares,  magni 
moment!  nostra  esset  oratio.  Quo  tempore  igitur  aures  index  eri- 
geret  animumque  attenderet?  Quum  Dio  ipse  prodiret, 
qunm  reperiretur  pecunias  sumpsisse  mutnas,  qnnm  tabulae 
virorum bonorum  proferrentur,'C.  Verr.  i.  10. 

Quum  Historicum. — '  Agesilaus  quum  adversarios  intra  moeniac om- 
pulisset,  et  ut  Corinthum  oppugnaret  multi  hortarentur,negaYit 
id  suae  virtuti  conrenire,'  N.  Ag.  6.  '  Socrates,  quum  paene  in  manu 
iam  mortifemm  illud  teneret  poculum,  locutus  ita  est,  ut  non  ad 
mortem  trudi,  Tcrum  in  caelum  videretur  ascendere,*  C.  T.  D,  i.  29. 
'Cimon  Cyprum  cum  ducentis  navibus  imperator  missus,  quum  eius 
maiorem  partem  insulaedcTicisset,  inmorbum  implicitus,inoppido 
Citio  est  mortuus,'  N.  Cim.  3.  'Primo  bello  Persico,  quum  barbari 
copias  suas  in  campum  Marathona  dednxissent,  Athenienses 
auxilium  nusquam  nisi  a  Lacedaemoniis  petiyerunt,'  N.  MUt.  i.  4. 
'Pythagoras  quum  in  Ituliam  venisset,  exomayit  earn  Graeciam, 
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quae  Magna  dicta  est,  et  privatim  et  publice  praesiantissimis  et  in- 
Btitatis  et  artibus/  C.  T.  D.  y,  4,  'Quum  multa  in  conventu  vida 
coUegisset  in  Socratem  2k)pjrQS,  qui  se naturam  cuiusqne  ex  forma 
penpicere  profitebatnr,  derisus  est  a  ceteris,  qui  ilia  in  Socrate  yitia 
non  agnoscerent^  ab  ipso  autem  Socrate  sublevatas,  quum  ilia  sibi 
insita,  sed  ratione  a  se  deiecta  dicer  et/  C.  T.  I),  iy.  37.  Quum 
bistoricum  is  found  eyen  after  turn,  where  the  Indicatiye  might  haye 
been  used.  'Neque  enim,  si  tibi  turn,  ^uum  peteres  consulatum, 
adfui,  idcirco  nunc,  quum  Murenamipsum  petis,  adiutor  eodem 
pacto  esse  debeo/  G.  p,  Mur,  3.  . 
Jn  the  following  remarkable  passage,  the  two  Sloods  are  used  in  suc- 
cession; haberent  being  purely  historical,  erant  appealing  to  the 
later  experience  of  the  Boman  people,  as  shown  by  perspexeratis: — 
'Unum  hoc  certeyideor  mihi  yenssime  posse  dicere:  tum  quum 
haberet  haec  res  publica  Luscinos,  Calatinos,  Acidinos,  homines 
non  solum  honoribus  populi  rebusque  gestis,  yerum  etiam  patientia 
paupertatis  ornatos;  et  tum  quum  erant  Catones,  Fhili,  Laelii, 
quorum sapientiam  temperantiamque  in  omnibus  rebus  perspexe- 
ratis, tamen  huiuscemodi  res  commissa  nemini  est,  ut  idem  iudicarte 
et  yenderet/  C. «?.  X.  Agr,  ii.  24. 

184 

E.  The  Conditional  (Hypothetical)  Conjunctions  are ;  si,  if  *'**^* 
(si  non,  if  not);  nisi  (ni),  unless^  if  not.  g^^_ 

In   tlie    Compound    Conditional    Sentence,    the  Clause  tono»a. 
Avbich  contains  the  Condition  is  called  Protasis;  the  Prin- 
cipal Sentence  is  called  Apodosis  (Conclusion). 

Examples : 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

A.  si  das  negat 

if  you  offer  he  refuses 

si  dabis  (das)  negabit 

if  you  shall  offer  he  will  refuse 

B.  a.        si  des  (dederis)  neget  (negayerit) 

if  you  were  to  offer  he  woM  refuse 

fi.  1.  si  dares        .  negaret 

(lit.)  if  you  had  been  he  would  have  been  refusing 

offering 

(often  ^if  you  offered  he  would  refuse) 

2.  si  dedisses  negasset 

if  you  had  offered  he  would  have  refused 

3.  si  dedisses  negaret 

if  you  had  offered  he  would  have  been  refusing 

4.  si  ciyis  esses  non  negasset 

if  you  had  been  a  citizen        he  would  not  have  reused 

1 .  Class  A.  contains  those  Sentences,  in  which  it  may  be  assumed 
that  both  Condition  and  Conclusion  are  real,  because  no  suggestion  is 
implied  to  the  contrary.    Hence  it  is  called  Sumptio  Pati,  the  Con- 
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dition  of  Reality.  Here  the  Protasis  is  (normally)  Indicative,  the 
Apodosis  (normally)  Indicative  or  Imperative  (but  sometimes  Pure  Con- 
junctive, containing  a  real  wish,  exhortation  or  sentiment,  &c). 

The  Combinations  of  Tense  in  this  Class  are  as  various  as  the  logic 
of  language  will  permit. 

(a)  si  vis,  do  (dabo)  nisi  vis,  non  do  (dabo) ' 
si  voles,  dabo  nisi  voles,  non  dabo 

si  volueris,  dedero  (dabo)  nisi  volueris,  non  dedero  (dabo) 

si  volebas,  dabam  nisi  volebas,  non  dabam 

si  voluisti,  dedi  nisi  voluisti,  non  dedi 

si  dedi,  gaudeo  si  non  dedi,  doleo 

si  voluerat^  dederat  (dabat)  nisi  voluerat  non  dederat  (dabat) 

(b)  si  vis  (voles,  volueris,  voluisti)  da  (dato) 

nisi  (si  non)  vis  (voles,  &c.)  ne  dato  (ne  dederis) 

(c)  moriar  (ne  vivam)  ni  (si  non)  te  amo 
si  &B  est  (erit,  fuerit),  eamus 

mirer  si  non  vincimus  (vincemus,  vicerimus). 

2.  In  Class  B.  the  Condition  and  Conclusion  are  more  or  less  unreal ; 
but  of  this  unreality  there  are  two  kinds :  one  which  implies  a  possi- 
bility (more  or  less  probable)  of  immediate  or  future  realisation ;  the 
other,  in  which  such  possibility  is  excluded. 

In  division  a.  (the  former  of  these  kinds),  the  Protasis  is  in  Present 
or  Perfect  Subjunctive :  when  Present  the  Apodosis  is  usually  Present 
also;  si  des,  neget,  tf  you  were  to  offer ^  he  would  reftLsei  when  Perfect^ 
the  Apodosis  may  be  Perfect  or  Present:  si  dederis,  negaverit;  si 
dederis,  neget :  which  English  idiom  can  only  render  in  the  same  way 
as  si  des,  neget.  Division  a  has  been  called  Sumptio  Dandi,  the  con- 
dition of  Possibility. 

3.  In  division  jB.  the  Protasis  often  expresses  a  Condition  which  might 
possibly  have  occurred,  but  did  not  occur,  in  time  past.  It  is  therefore 
purely  imaginary ;  hence  such  a  Sentence  is  called  Sumptio  Ficti.  The 
Mood  both  in  Clause  and  Sentence  is  (normally)  Coi^junctive ;  the 
Tense  of  each  may  be  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  or  one  may  be  Imperfect, 
the  other  Pluperfect :  the  relations  of  time  being  what  these  Tenses 
express,  as  shown  in  the  examples  given  above. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that  in  the  double  Imperfect  form 
of  Sumptio  Ficti  (/3.  1 ),  the  reference  to  past  time  is  often,  to  say  the 
least,  very  faint,  and  the  distinction  between  this  form  and  Sumptio 
Dandi  discernible  only  in  the  greater  liveliness  of  the  latter :  which 
brings  a  Condition  before  the  mind,  as  the  Historic  Present  brings  an 
Action,  more  vividly  and  picturesquely.  Hence  Sumptio  Dandi  is  a 
favourite  construction  of  the  terse  and  vivacious  Horace. 

4.  Such  a  relation  of  these  two  constructions  is  well  shown  in  a 
passage  of  Cicero  {d.  Or,  i.  48,  49)  which  treats  of  the  definition  of  the 
Orator.  He  begins  by  saying,  *Si  forte  quaereretur  quae  esset  ars 
imperatoris,  constituendum  putarem,*  &c.,  then:  'Sinautem  quae- 
reremus  quis  esset  is  qui  ad  rempublicam  .  .  .  studium  suum 
contulisset,  definirem  hocmodo,'&c. ;  then,* Sin  autem quaereretur 
quisnam  iurisconsultus  vere  nominaretur,  eum  dicer  em,'  &c.,  but  next, 
'  Atque  ...  si  musicus,  si  grammaticus,  si  poeta  quaeratur,  possim 
similiter  explicare,'  &c.    Here  evidently  the  transition  ^m  Sumptio 
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Ficti  to  Sumptio  Dandi  is  determined  by  no  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  hypotheses  ;  though  the  use  of  examples  to  confirm  the  first 
three  may  have  led  Cicero  to  choose  the  Imperfect  form,  as  more 
manageable  for  that  purpose. 

5.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  Construction  of  the  double  Imperf. 
Conj.  exhibits  a  Condition  as  Present  in  Time  Past ;  but  that  such 
exhibition  may  take  one  or  other  of  two  shapes : 

(1)  It  may  represent  the  Condition  as  belonging  only  to  the  Past, 
and  therefore  as  a  bygone  matter:  '  Si  mehercule  ex  omni  copia  con- 
ventus  Syracusani  fa  ceres  potestatem  aratori  non  modo  reiiciendi  sed 
etiam  sumendi  recuperatores,  tamen  hoc  novum  genus  iniuriae  nemo 
ferre  posset,'  if  from,  your  whole,  court  at  Syracuse  you  had  allowed 
the  farmer  not  vmrely  to  challenge  hut  even  to  choose  commissioners,  yet 
coidd  none  have  borne  this  novel  kind  of  wrong ,  C.  Verr,  iii,  13  (said  of 
any  time  during  the  now  past  government  of  Verres). 

(2)  It  may  represent  the  Condition  as  not  only  existing  in  Time  Past, 
bur  as  contintted  up  to,  and  still  valid,  in  Time  Present  Thus,  when 
Cicero  says,  'An  possem  vivere  nisi  in  litteris  viverem,*  comW  / 
have  been  living  at  all,  if  I  lived  not  in  literary  studies  1  Fam.  ix.  26,  he 
refers  not  only  to  a  portion  of  his  life  past,  but  also  to  his  present  cir- 
cumstances and  feelings.^ 

186 
Normal  Examples  of  Conditional  Sentences.  Normal 

A,  (a)  'Si  amitti  beata  vita  potest,  beata  esse  non  potest,'  C.  ^^f^/ 
Fin,  ii.  27.    'Parvi  sunt  foris  arma  nisi  est  consilium  domi,'  C.  Off,  Condi- 
i.  22.    *  Si  noles  sanus,  curres  hydropicus,  et  ni  posces  ante  diem  ttonal 
librum  cum  lumine,  si   non  intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus ^q^ 
honestis,  invidia  vd  amore  vigil  torquebere,'  Hor.  Episi.  i.  2.  34. 
*Si  bellum  omittimus,  pace  nunquam  fruemur,'  C.  FhU,v.  1.6. 
*Non  si  is,  qui  accepit,  bene  utitur,  idcirco  is  qui  dedit,  amice 
dedit,'  C.  N.  D.  iii.  28.     'Si  feceris  id  quod  ostendis,  magnam 
habebo  gratiam;   si   non  feceris,  ignoscam,'  C.  Fam,  r.   19. 
'Nemo  poterit  esse  omni  laude  cnmulatus  orator  nisierit  omnium 
artium  scientiam  cons  ecu  tus,*  (j,d.  Or.  i.  6.     'Si  in  omnibus  inno- 
cens  fuero,  quid   mihi   inimicitiae  nocebunt?'  C.    Verr.  iii.  69. 
' Malevolentiae    hominum    in    me,   si  poteris,  occurres;  si  non 
potueris,  hoc  consolabere,  quod  me  do  statu  meo  nullis  contu- 
meliis  deterrere  possunt,VC.  Fam,  xi.  11.    'Quod  si  exemeris  ex 
rerum  natura  benevolentiae  coniunctionem,  nee  domus  ulla,  nee  urbs 
stare   poterit;    ne  agri   quidem  cultus  per  mane  bit,'  C.  Lad,  7. 
'  Telo  si  primam  aciem  praefregeris,  reliquo  ferro  vim  nocendi  sus- 
tuleris,  lust.  vi.  8.    'Haud  ergo,  ut  opinor,  erravero,  si  a  Zenone 
disputationis  principium  duxero,'  C.  JV.  D,  ii.  21.     'Apud  maiores 


*  The  farms  of  Condition  in  Greek  do  not  precisely  correspond  to  the  Latin.  Thus, 
comparing 

it  nppears  that  a.  in  some  places  is  eqnivalent  to  a.  in  others  to  of, 

p.riq,adhaberetd«:et.       .       .       .     W-.TAlH^^^t 
it  appears  that  /3.  in  some  places  is  eqniralent  to  ft.  in  otheni  to  V* 
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magistratnm  non  gerebat  is  qui  ceperat,  si  patres aiietoieB  non  eraat 
facti/  C,  p.  Plane.  3.  'Cesseram  si  abenamame  plebem  ftiisse 
ynltis,  quae  non  fiiit,  invidiae;  si  commoyeri  omnia  videbantur* 
tempori ;  si  vis  suberat,  armis/  0.  j9.  Best.  30.  'Si  non  plus  ingenio 
▼alebas  quam  ego,  certe  timebas  minus,'  C.  AU,  iii.  15*  'Si 
lieuit,  patris  pecuniam  lecto  abstulit  filius,'  C.  j9.  Flaee,  25. 

(b)  *Si  me  amas,  paulum  hie  ades,'  Hor.  8at.  i.  9.  38.  '8i  yis 
amari,  ama,'  Sen.  Ep,  9.  *Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis,  candidns 
imperii ;  si  non,  nis  utere  mecum,'  Hor.  Epist,  i.  6.  67.  '  Si  quid 
inte  peecayi,  ignosce,' C.  ii/^.  iii.  15.  'Causam  investigate,  si 
poteris,'  C.  Div,  ii.  28. 

(c)  'Peream  male  si  non  optimum  erat,'  Hor.  SaU  ii.  1.  6.  'Si 
sdens  fallo,  tum  me,  luppiter  optime  maxime,  pessimo  leto  afficias/ 
L.  xzii.  53.  'Mirer,  inquit,  si  yana  yestra  ad  plebem  auctoritas  est,' 
L.  iii.  2.  'Etenim,  si  Lentulus  put  ay  it  suum  nomen&tale  fore,  cur 
ego  non  laeter?'  C.  Cat  iy.  1.  'Si  qui  yoIu|ytatibus  ducuntur, 
missos  faciant  honores,  ne  attingantrempublicam,'  C.  p,  Sest,  66. 
'Quod  si  meis  incommodis  laetabantur,  urbis  tarn  en  periculo  com- 
moyerentur'  (they  should  have  been  towhed — ^Hortative  Fast),  C.  p, 
8est.2i.  .,     .         . 

B,a,  'Sim  impudens,  si  plus  postulem,  quam  homini  a  rerum 
natura  tribui  potest,'  G.  Fam.  zi.  21.  'Dies  deficiat,  si  yelim  pau- 
pertatis  causam  defendere:  cotidie  enim  nos  ipsa  natura  admonet, 
quam  paucis,  quam  parvis  rebus  egeat,  quam  vilibus,'  C.  T,  J>.  y.  35. 
'Thucjdidis  orationes  ego  laudare  soleo;  imitari  neque  ^ossim,  si 
yelim,  nee  yelim  fortasse,  si  possim,'  C.  Br.  83.  'Si  exsistat 
bodie  ab  inferis  Lycurgus,  gaudeat  murorum  Spartae  ruinis,  et  nunc 
se  patriam  et  Spartam  antiquam  agnoscere  dicat,'  L.  zzzix.  37.  'Si 
gladium  quis  apud  te  sana  mente  deposuerit,  repetat  iusaniens: 
xeddere  peccatum  sit,  officium  non  reddere,'  C.  Off.  iii.  25.  'Si 
seieris  aspidem  occulte  latere  uspiam,  improbe  feceris  nisi 
monueris  alteram  ne  assideat,'  G.  Fin.  ii.  18.  '  Si  a  corona  relictus 
sim,  non  queam  dicere,'  0.  Br.  51.  'Si  quis.yoluerit  animi  sm 
complicatam  notionem  eyolvere,  iam  se  ipse  doceat,  eum  yirum  bonum 
esse,  qui  prosit  quibus  possit,  noeeat  nemini,  nisi  lacessitus  iniuria,'  C. 
Off.ui.  19.  '  Nonne  sapiens,  si  £eime  ipse  conficiatur,  abstulerit 
cibum  alteri  homini  ad  nullam  rem  utili  ?  Minime  yero,'  C.  Cff.  iii.  6. 
See  Hor.  £^.  ii.  39,  &c. ;  Epist.  iL  2. 1-17.  ,H       - 

/3.  '  Si  semper  optima  teifere  possemus,  baud  sane  consilio  multum 
egeremus,'  G.  Part.  25.  '  Si  universi  yidere  optimum  et  in  eo  con- 
sentire  possent,  nemo  delectos  principes  quaereret,'  G.  Beep.  i.  84. 
'Si  plane  sic  yerterem  Platonem  aut  Aristotelem,  ut  yerterunt 
nostn  poetae  fabulas,  male,  credo,  mererer  de  meis  ciyibus,  si  ad 
eorum  cognitionem  divina  ilia  ingenia  trans ferrem,'  G.  Fin.  i.  3. 
'  Si  facilem  populum  haberem,  libenter  artem  oratoriam  desinerem, 
tecumque  y iyerem,'  G.  Fam.  yii.  1.  '  Antiochus  si  tarn  m  agendo  bello 
parere  voluisset  consiliis  Hannibalis,  quam  in  suscipiendo instituerat, 
propius  Tiberi  quam  Thermopylis  de  summa  imperii  dimicasset,'  N. 
Hann.  8.  'Glebam  com  mo  s  set  in -agro  decumano  Siciliae  nemo,  si 
Metellus  banc  epistolam  non  misisset,'  C.^Verr.  iii.  18.  'Themi- 
stocles  fertur  Se^iphio  ctddam  reepondisse,'qui)m  iU^  dizisset,  non  two 
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sua,  sed  patriae  gloria  splendorem  assecutum:  Nee  hercule,  inquit,  si 
ego  Seriphius  essem,  nobilis;  nee  tu,  si  Atheniensis  esses,  darus 
unqiiam  fuisses/  C.  C(U,  M.  3.  'Consilium,  ratio,  sententia  nisi 
essent  in  senibus,  non  summum  consilium  maiores  nostri  appellas* 
sent  senatum,'  C.  Cat,  M,  0,  *Si  solos  eos  di ceres  miseros,  quibus 
moriendum  esset,  neminem  tu  quidem  eorum,  qui  yiverent^  exciperes,' 
C.  T.  D,  i.  5.  '  Huius  si  yita,  si  mores,  si  voltus  denique  non  omnem 
commendationem  ing^ni  everteret,  maius  nomen  in  patronis  fuissety' 
C.  Br,  67.  'Mortuis  tarn  religiosa  iura  maiores  nostri  tribuemnt^  quod 
non  feci  s sent  profecto,  si  nihil  ad  eos  pertinere  arbitrarentur,'  C. 
Lad,  4.  'Nam  si  quam  Kubrius  iniuriam  suo  nomine  ac  non  impidsa 
tuo  et  tna  cupiditate  fecisset,  de  tui  comitis  iniuria  questum  ad  ta 
potius  quam  te  oppugnatum  yenirent,'  C.  Verr.  i.  31.  'Esset 
Antonio  certe  statim  serriendum,  si  Caesar  ah  eo  regni  iusigne  accipere 
yoluisset,'  C.  FhU,  iii.  5.  '  Ulla  si  iuris  tibi  peierati  poena,  Barine, 
nocuisset  unquam,  dente  si  nigro  fieres  yel  uno  turpior  ungui,  cre- 
derem,'  Hor.  C,  ii.  8.  1.*  •  186 

1.  Si  may  introduce  a  peculiar  form  of  Oblique  Interrogation,  when  ^J*3!f 
used  ellipticall7(B/o«e0  if;  to  try  it  \  to  ask  if,  &c.):  *Ad  Gonnum  gJJ^^ 
castra  moyet,  si  oppido  potiri  posse t»'  L.  zlii.  67.    '  Circumfunduntur  cjon- 
hostes  si  quem  aditum  reperire  possent  (aut  possent,  si  possent),'  the  strac- 
eneiny  swarmed  round  to  try  \fthey  could  find  any  access,  Caes.  B,  G,  ****°* 
yi.  37.    'Te  adeunt  fere  omnes,  si  quid  yelis(=ut  discant  quid  yelis, 

si  quid  yelis),'  nearly  everybody  calls  on  you  in  order  to  find  out  if  you 
want  anything,  C.  Fam.  iii.  9.  *Expectabam  si  quid  ad  me  scri- 
beres  (sdum  scriberes,  si  scriberes),'  I  was  waiting  to  see  if  you  would 
write  to  me  anything,  C.  Poets  use  Uns  idiom  with  an  Indicatiye :  as, 
'  Inspice  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus,'  examine  me  and  see  if  I 
can  cheerfuUy  restore  your  g\fts,  Hor.  Epist,  i.  7.  39. 

2.  The  idiom  by  which  the  Indicatiye  of  certain  forms  is  used  for  the 
Conjunctiye,  has  been  more  than  once  noticed.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Apodosis  of  Conditional  Sentences:  as,  'Erat  rhetorice  res  prorsus 
facilis  ac  parya,  si  uno  breyi  praescripto  contineretur,'  rhetoric  had 
been  a  very  easjf  and  slight  thing,  had  it  been  comprised  in  one  brief  rule, 
Qu.  ii.  13.    Especially:  _. 

*  The  two  following  passages  also  stzikingly  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
eoDStmotions  a.  and  p,  1. 

a.  'Siyirbonns  habeat  hancvimnt,  si  digitis  concrepuerit,  possitinloca- 
pletinm  testamenta  inepeie,hac  vi  non  nt  atur,  ne  si  ezidoratmn  qiddem  habeat, 
id  onmino  neminem  nnqnom  snspicaturom.  At  dares  hanc  vim  H.  Grasso,  nt 
digitoram  percnasione  posset  heres  scriptna  esse  qni  re  vera  non  esset  hetes,  in  f  oro, 
mihicxede,  saltaret,'  G.  QJT*  iii«  ^9,  Here  the  fiist  sentence  (a)  suggests  a  case 
which  (though  imaginary  and  really  impossible)  Cicero,  by  a  fabulist's  Uoense, 
is  entitled  to  represent  as  posedble.  The  second  falls  into  Constmction  fi,  1.,  be- 
canse  Oraasns  was  dead  at  the  time,  and  the  condition,  therefore,  is  a  bygone 
possibility.  Why  then  is  not  the  Constmction  of  the  double  Pluperfect  Conj.  nsed  ? 
It  might  bemiffldent  to  say  that  the  floating  period  of  Crassus's  public  life  is  con- 
templated ;  but  it  may  also  be  that  Cicero,  taking  Crassus  as  a  mere  type  of  un- 
icmpnlotts  greed  of  wealth,  uses  a  form  which  inolndes  an  imaginary  Futrure  as  well 
as  an  imagined  Fast. 

b.  'Cur  igitur  Camillus  doleret,  si  haec  post  treoentos  et  qninquaginta  fere 
annoB  eventura  putaret;  et  ego  doleam,  si  ad  decem  miUia  annommgentem 
aligoam  nrbe  nostra  potituram  pntem  ?'  C.  T,  D,  i.  87.  Here,  as  the  first  hypo- 
tbesiB  respecting  Camlllns  belongs  to  a  floating  past  time,  it  rightly  takes  the  form 
p,  1,  while  the  second,  relating  to  the  present  and  fotuie  of  Cicero,  takes  a. 
(Sumptfo  Dandi). 

8  3 
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(1)  When  the  truth  of  the  Apodosis  is  independent  of  the  Protasis : 
aS|  '  Contumeliis  eum  onerasti,  quern  patris  loco,  si  ulla  in  te  pietas 
esset,  oolere  debebas,'  yw.  loaded  with  repnxichea  one  whom,  had  you 
possessed  any  natural  affection,  you  ouffht  to  have  revered  as  a  father,  C. 
Fhil.  ii.  38.  *  Si  Bomae  Pompeius  priyatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen 
ad  tantum  bellum  is  erat  deligendus,'  if  Pompeius  had  now  been  at 
Rome  without  office,  yet  was  he  the  man  to  choose  for  a  war  of  this 
magnitude,  C.  jp.  L,  man,  17.  'Immensum  est,  si  yelim  singula  re- 
ferre/  it  were  endless,  \f  I  wished  to  detail  particulars.  Sen.  Sap,  18. 
'Debuistv  Vatini,  etiamsi  falso  venisses  in  suspicionem  P. 
Sestio,  tamen  mihi  ignoscere/  C.  in  Vat.  1.  'Si  ita  putasset,  certe 
optabilius  Miloni  fuit,  dare  iugulum  P.  Glodio,  quam  lugulari  a  Tobis,* 
tr  he  had  thought  so,  it  was  no  doubt  better  for  Milo  to  have  presented 
his  neck  to  Clodius  than  to  be  murdered  by  you,  C.  p,  MU.  11.  '  Consul 
esse  qui  potui,  nisi  eum  vitae  cursum  tenuissem  ?'  how  could  I  have 
been  consul  if  I  had  not  held  that  course  of  Itfe ?  C.  Sep.  i.  6.  '  Po  t  erat 
utrumque  praedare  fieri,  si  esset  fides,  si  gravitas  in  hominibus  con- 
sularibus/  both  might  have  been  done  admvrablyt  had  there  been  honour 
and  dignity  in  men  of  consular  rank,  C.  Fam,  i.  7. 

(2)  When  the  Apodosis  is  in  the  Perfect  with  paene  (almost),  or  in  a 
Past  Tense  of  the  Periphrastic  Future  or  Gerundive  Conjugation :  as, 
'  Pons Sublicius iter  paene  hostibus  dedit^  ni  unus  vir  fuisset,  Hora- 
tius  Cocles,  qui,'  &c.  the  Sublician  bridge  almost  gave  the  enemies  a  road, 
but  for  one  9nan,  Horatius  Cocles,  L.  ii.  10.  'Eadem  nave  paene 
Aethiopia  tenus  Aeg3rptum  penetravit,  nisi  exercitus  sequi  r  ecus  as- 
s  e  t,'  in  the  same  vessel  hepassed  through  Egypt  almost  as  far  asAethiopia,  had 
not  his  army  refused  to  follow  him,  Suet.  Caes.  52.  '  Conclave  illud,  ubi 
Deiotarus  erat  mansurus,  si  ire  perrexisset,  proxima  nocte corruit,' 
the  room  in  which  Deiotarus  was  to  have  lodged,  had  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  fdl  in  during  the  next  night,  C.  I>iv.  i.  15.  '  Bli  ipsi  aratores, 
qui  remanserant,  relicturi  omnes  agros  erant,  nisi  ad  eos  Metellus 
Koma  litteras  misisset,'  those  very  farmers,  who  stayed,  would  aU  have 
left  their  land,  if  Metellus  had  not  written  to  them  from  Borne,  C.  Verr, 
iii.  52.  'Furium  et  Aemilium,  si  tribuni  me  triumphare  prohi- 
berent,  testes  citaturus  fui  rerum  a  megestarum,'  i/'^A«  tribunes  had 
forbidden  my  triumph,  I  meant  to  adduce  Furius  and  AemUius  in  evi- 
dence of  my  exploits,  L.  xxzriii.  47.  '  Si  unum  diem  morati  essetis, 
moriendum  omnibus  fuit,'  if  you  had  delayed  a  single  day,  you  mutt 
all  have  died,  L.  ii.  38. 

(3)  When  the  Indicative  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  (in  poetry  also  the 
Perfect  for  the  Pluperfect)  are  picturesquely  used  in  the  Apodosis,  to 
express  an  action  begun  but  hindered  by  the  Condition  in  the  Protasis. 
*Labebar  longius,  nisi  me  retinuissem/  I  was  falling  farther  had  I 
not  checked  myself,  C.  leg.  i.  19.  *  Admonebat  me  res,  ut  hoc  quoque 
loco  interitum  eloquentiae  deplorarem,  ni  vererer  ne  de  me  ipso  ali- 
quid  viderer  queri,'  the  occasion  was  reminding  me  to  bewail  also  at  this 
point  the  decay  of  eloquence,  had  I  not  feared  I  might  seem  to  make  some 
personal  complaint,  C.  Off,  ii.  19.  *Si  per  Metellum  licitnm  esset, 
matres  illorum,  uxores  sororesque  veniebant,'  had  Metellus  allowed  it, 
their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  were  coming,  C.  Terr,  v.  49.  *Iam 
fames  quam  pestilentia  tristior  erat,  ni  annonae  foret  subventum,' 
famine  had  now  been  worse  than  pestilenoe,  had  not  the  com  market  been 
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relieved,  L.  iv.  62.  *Praeclare  viceramus,  nisi  spoliatum,  inermem^ 
fugientem  Lepidus  recepisset  Antonium/ to^  had  gained  a  splendid 
victory,  had  not  Lepjdua  received  the  atript  and  disarmed  fugitive  An- 
tonius,  C.  Fam,  xii.  10.  *Me  tnincus  illapsus  cerebro  sustnlerat 
nisi  Fauaus  ictom  deztra  leva s set/  a  tree  that  fdl  on  my  head  had 
killed  me,  had  not  Faunus  lightened  the  blow,  Hor.  C.  ii.  17.  27.  'Nee 
veni  nisi  fata  locum  sedemqne  dedissent/  nor  had  I  come,  if  the  fates 
had  not  granted  a  place  and  abode,  Verg.  Ae.  xi.  112.  *  Neque  sustineii 
poterant,  ni  eztraordinariae  cohortes  pari  corponun  animorumqne 
robore  se  obiecissent/  L.  vii.  7.  'Divinat  etiam  qnae  futnra 
fuerant,  si  Philippns  Tixisset/  L.  zU.  24.  'Obsistere  conati 
sunt  ni  strictis  gladiis  Tiri  fortissimi  inertes  submoyissent/  L. 
zxii.  60.  'Summum  supplicium  decernebatnri  ni  professus 
indicium  foret/  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  3. 

3.  An  Lidicative  Protasis,  with  Subjunctive  Apodosis,  in  Sumptio 
Ficti,  is  occasionally  found:  as,  *  Quod  s i  Caesarls  causa  in  provinciam 
yeniebatis,  ad  eum  profecto  exclusi  proyincia  venissetis:  yenistis 
ad  Pompeium,*  tf  you  were  coming  into  the  province  in  Caesar's  interest, 
when  you  were  shut  out  from  the  province  you  would  have  come  to  him  ; 
you  came  to  Pompeius,  C.  p.  Lig.  8.  *I)eiotarum  ex  itinere  aquila 
revocavit ;  qui  nisi  reveptisset,  ruina  oppressus  esset.  At  id  neqne,  si 
fatum  fuerat,  effugisset;  nee,  si  non  fuerat,  in  eum  casum 
i  ncidisset,'  C.  J>iv,  ii.  8. 

4.  The  Protasis  with  si,  nisi,  is  often  Subjunctiye,  when  the  Apodosis 
has  an  Indicative  Verb  of  ability,  desire,  duty,  &c.,  with  Prolative 


indeed  can  we  maintain  friendship,  unless  we  love  our  friends  as  much  as 
ourselves,  C.  Fin,  i.  20.  '  Lucescere,  si  velimus,  potest ;  uno  autem 
modb  potest  si  quis  banc  humanorum  divinorumque  notitiam  acce- 
per  i  t,*  light  can  dawn  ifwewUl;  by  one  means  only  can  it;  by  gaining  this 
knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine.  Sen.  Ep.  110.  'Sfon  potest 
iucunde  vivi  nisi  cum  virtute  vivatur,*  C.  T.  D.  iii.  20.  This 
construction  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  case  of  Sumptio  Dandi. 

5.  Si,  nisi,  like  qui,  ubi,  quum,  &c.,  will  take  a  Subjunctive  when  the 
Protasis  is  Subobliqne ;  and  often  when  it  is  Iterative  or  Gnomic.  *  At 
memoria  minuitur :  credo,  nisi  eam  exerceas,*  C  Cat,  M,  *Ista 
discuntur  facile,  si  et  tantum  sumas  quantum  opus  sit,  et  habeas  qui 
docere  fideliter  possit,  ct  scias  etiam  ipse  discere,'  these  things  are  easily 
learnt,  if  you  sdect  as  much  as  is  wanted,  and  have  a  faithful  teacher,  aiid 
also  know  yourself  how  to  learn,  C.  d.  Or,  iii.  23. 

6.  Gnomic  Construction  with  si,  nisi,  extends  to  the  Third  Person 
occasionally:  'Si  ridere  concessum  sit,  vituperatur  tamen  caclun- 
natio,'  if  smiling  be  allowed^  yet  noisy  laughter  is  censured,  C.  T,  D. 
iv.  31. 

7.  Sine  with  Ablative,  or  an  Ablative  Absolute,  may  sometimes  stand 
as  Protasis  instead  of  si  with  Verb :  as.  Sine  Deo  (Deo  sublato)  non 
esset  mundiis  (»si  Deum  tolleres).  So,  'Neque  agricultura,  neque 
fiaigum  fructmmique  reliquorum  perc^ptio  et.  conservatio  sinehominum 
opera  uUa  esse  potui 8 set  ....  nee  lapides  e  terra  ezciderentar- 
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■ine  hominnm  labor e  et  manu;  (i.e.  nisi  hominnm  opera,  labor, 
mamis  accessissent)/  C.  Qffl  ii«  3.  '  Animi  magnitudo,  remota  com- 
mnnitate  coniunctioneque  humana,  feritas  sit  qnaedam  ct  iin« 
xnanitas  (Le,  a.  conmumitas  remota  sit),'  C.  Off.  i.  44.     Sometimes  a  j 

Belatire  Clause :  as, '  Qui  Tideret,  nrbem  captam  diceret  (ssi  quia  ( 

Tideret),*  C.  Verr.  iv.  23. 

8.  Other  instances  of  departure  &om  the  usual  forms  of  Conditional 
construction  are  found :  as, '  Carmina  n  i  sint,  ex  humero  Pelopis  nan 
nituisset  ebur,'  if  poetry  had  no  existence,  ivory  would  not  have 
gleamed  from  the  shoulder  cfPelops^  Tibull.  i.  4.  63.  '  £t  faceret,  si 
non  aerarepulsa  sonent,'  and  would  achieve  it,  did  not  clashing  cymbtds 
sound,  TibulL  i.  8.  22. 

9.  The  Apodosis  is  sometimes  understood:  as,  ' Numeros  memini,  si 
verba  ten  ere  m  (supply  et  canerem),*  /  remember  the  tune,  if  I  could 
recollect  the  words,  Yerg.  B.  ix.  44.  *  Eadem  fere  absentes,  quae  si 
coram  e  s  s  e  m  u  s,  consequimur  (supply  consequeremur),'  we  achieve  nearly 
the  same  things  in  absence  that  we  should  if  we  were  present,  C.  'O 
morem  praeclarum,  quem  a  maioribus  accepimus,  si  quidem  tene- 
remus,'  C.  p.  Flacc.  7- 

10.  The  Protasis  and  Apodosis  of  a  condition  may  stand  in  the  mutual 
relation  of  premise  and  consequence,  or  cause  and  effect.  Hence  si  is 
found  in  correlation  to  ita,  sic,  in  eo,  ideo,  idcirco ;  also  to  tum,  turn 
Tero;  as,  'Hoc  it  a  iustum  est,  si  est  voluntarium,'  this  is  just,  on  eon" 
dition  of  its  being  voluntary,  C.  Off.  i.  9.  'Non,  si  Opimium  defend- 
isti,  idcirco  te  bonum  civem  putabunt,'  they  will  not  think  you  a  good 
citizen  because  you  deftnded  Opimius,  C.  d.  Or,  40.  'A  patribus 
acceptos  deos  ita  placet  coli  si  huic  legi  paruerint  ipsi,'  C.  Leg.u.  10. 
'Haec  si  ages  et  senties,  tum  eris  magnus  consul  et  consularis ;  sin 
alitor,  tum  in  istis  amplissimis  nominibus  honorum  non  modo  dignitas 
nulla  erit,  sed  erit  summa  deformitas,'  C.  Fam.  z.  6. 

11.  The  Protasis  often  assimies  a  Categorical  form  instead  of  tiie  - 
Conditional,  si  being  omitted.     *Ira  ezardescit,  libido  concita- 
tur :  in  eandem  arcem  confugiendum  est,'  anger  flames  out ;  lust  is 
excited  ;  to  the  same  stronghold  must  we  fly,  C.  T.  i,  ii.  24.    *  Negat 

quis ;  nego :  ai  t ;  aio/  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  21.    From  the  Protasis  of  Sumptio  j 

Bandi  and  Sumptio  Ficti  si  is  often  omitted,  especially  in  poetry.    *  Bex  1 

yelit  honesta,  nemo  non  eadem  volet,'  Sen.  Tr.  I%y,  214.  'Unum 
cognoris,  omnes  noris/ Ter.  PA.  ii.  1.  35.  'Dedisses  huic  animo 
par  corpus,  f  ecisset  quod  optabat,'  Plin.  Epist.  i.  12.  '  Decies  centena 
dedisses  huic  parco,  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus  nil  erat  in 
^Q„    loculis,'  Hor.  Sat,  i.  3.  15. 

)te8on      A,  1,  Si  is  enclitically  followed  by  many  Particles  and  Indefinite 
ntel.    Pronouns.    Such  combinations  are :    si  quis,  si  qui,  si  quando,  sicubi, 
&c.  (also  si  quisquam,  si  aliquis,  si  unquam,  &c.) ;   si  quidem,  si  modo, 
si  tamen,  si  forte,  si  maxime,  si  vero,  &c. ;  sin  autem,  sin  vero,  &c. 

2.  Si  quis  «=  qui  or  quisquis:  si  quando  squandocumque,  &c  *  licet 
irridere  si  qui  vult,  plus  apud  me  tamen  vera  ratio  valebit  quam  vulgi 
opinio:  neque  ego  unquam  bona  perdidisse  dicam,  si  quis  pecus  ant 
supellectilem  amiserit,'  C.  Par,  1.  *  Si  quod  erat  grande  vas  et  mdus 
opus  inventum,  laeti  afferebant ;  si  minus  eiusmodi  quodpiam  venari 

S>tuerant,  ilia  quidem  certe  pro  lepusculis,  patellae,  paterae*  tuiibula.' 
,  Ferr.  iv,  21, 
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3.  A  Clause  with  si  (especially  accompanied  by  an  indefinite  Pronoun 
or  Particle)  is  used  to  imply  that  the  Apodosis  is  as  certain  or  remark- 
able as  any  similar  case  which  could  be  cited:  as,  'Si  quid  generis 
istiusmodi  me  delectat,  pictura  delectat/  (/*  anythina  of  t Mi  kind 
charms  me,  jiainting  does^  C.  Fam.  yii.  23.  <Si  quando  urbs  nostra 
floruit,  nunc  maxime  floret/  Plin.  Epist,  i.  10.  'Si  tibi  unquam 
sum  visus  in  republica  fortis,  certe  me  m  causa  Clodiana  admiratus 
esses/  C.  Mt  i.  16. 

4.  Hence  si  quidem  becomes  Causal  = '  inasmuch  as,*  *  Antiquissimum 
0  doctb  est  genus  poetarum,  siquide  m  Homerus  fui  t  et  Hesiodos  ante 
Bomam  conditam,  of  the  learned  classes,  poets  are  the  most  ancient,  see- 
ing that  Homer  and  ffesiod  lived  before  Borne  was  founded,  C.  T,  DA,  I. 
But  si  quidem  may  also  »  si  modo.    See  §  185.  (9). 

5.  Si,  ni,  are  used  in  asseverations,  exhortations,  &c. :  'Moriar  si 
praeter  te  quemquam  reliquum  habeo,'  mag  I  die  if  I  have  any  one  left 
but  you,  0,  Fam.  ix.  15.  'Peream  ni  putavi  piscem  esse/  upon  my 
life  I  thought  it  was  a  fish,  Varro,  i?.  i?.  iii.  3.  '  S  i  me  d i  1  i  g  i  s,  e  x  c  i  ta 
ex  somno  tuas  litteras/  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  wake  up  your 
correspondence,  C.  Fam,  xyi.  14.  '  Nihil  amplius  oro,  Maia  nate,  nisi  ut 
propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis,  si  neque  maiorem  feci  ratione  mala 
rem,  nee  sum  facturus  yitio  culpave  minorem/  Hor.  8at.  ii.  6.  4, 

6.  The  Protasis  with  si  is  sometimes  designed  to  correct  the  form  of 
expression  in  the  principal  Sentence:  as,  'Bomae  delectus  habetur 
totaque  Italia,  si  hie  delectus  appellandus  est,  quumultro  seofferunt 
omnes,'  a  levy  is  going  on  at  Borne  and  throughout  Italy,  if  levy  it  can  be 
caUed,  when  aU  present  themselves  unpressed,  C.  Fam.  *xi.  8.  *  Si  modo, 
si  tamen,  si  vero  are  used  for  a  similar  purpose ;  also  si  forte.  '  Ea 
diligenter  a  me  expressa  acumen  habent  Antiochi,  nitorem  orationis 
nostrum,  si  modo  is  est  aliquis  in  nobis/  C.  Att,  xiii.  19.  'Nunc  in- 
correctum  populi  pervenit  in  ora,  in  populi  quicquam  si  tamen  ore 
meum  est/  Ov.  Tr,  iii.  14. 

7.  Si  may  mean  although ;  si  maxime,  though  ever  so  much ;  si  nihil 
aliud,  though  nothing  dse:  which  are  often  connected  with  the  De- 
monstratives tamen,  certe,  &c.  '  Vivorum  memini :  nee  ta  m  en  Epicuri 
licet  oblivisci,  si  cupiam/  C.  Fin.  v.  1.  'Caelestia  si  maxime 
cognita  essent,  nihil  tamen  ad  bene  vivendum  conferrent,'  C. 
Ac,  i.  4.  '  Si  nihil  aliud,  gratorum  certe  nobis  animorum  gloriam 
dies  haec  dederit,'  L.  xxii.  29. 

8.  The  phrase  si  quaeris,  si  quaeritis  (if  you  want  to  know),  also  si 
quaerimus,apologi8es  for  a  possibly  superfluous  statement :  si  dis  placet 
(9ave  the  mark?  forsooth),  is  an  expression  of  slightly  contemptuous 
gurprise.  *Ea  res,  si  quaeris,  ei  magno  honori  fait,  C.  Off,  iii.  20. 
*  Et,  si  quaeritis,  is,  qui  appellatur  dicax,  in  hoc  genere  maxime  ex- 
cellit/  C.  d,  Or„  ii.  62.  'Etiam  Latini,  si  dis  placet,  hoc  biennio 
dicendi  magistri  exstiterunt,'  C.  d.  Or,  iii.  24. 

9.  Sive,  seu  {whether,  or  if,  or),  are  often  used  in  Distributive  con- 
8tniction,  sive  .  .  .  sive,  seu  .  .  .  seu,  &c.  See  Conjttnctions.  'Si 
nocto  sive  luce,  si  servus  sive  liber  faxit,  probe  factum  esto,'  L.  xxii. 
10.  'Veniet  tempus  mortis  et  quidem  celeriter;  et  sive  retractabis 
aive  properabis,'  C.  T,  D.i.Zl,  'Mala  et  impia  consuetudo  est  contra 
deos  msputandi,  sive  ex  animo  id  fit  sive  simulate,'  C.  N,  D.  ii.  67. 
<  Jnviso  eemel  principe  seu  bene  seu  male  facta  premunty'  Tac.  H^ 
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i.  7.  'Qlolocolibentiflsime  soleo  nti,  sive  quid  meeom  ipse  oo^to, 
fliye  quid  ant  scribo  ant  lego/  C.  Leg,  iLl.  *I7tciunqae  haec,  sire 
enore  humano,  seu  casn,  sen  necessitate  incideront,  bonnm  animnm 
habe/  L.  zly.  8.  *lTixta  pericnloeo  ficta  sen  vera  piomeret,  monnit 
.  _.     IdTiam/  Tac.  Ann,  i.  6. 

^*  8<  B,  1.  Nisi  («n/!eM,  emt^  if)  denies  a  supposition :  si  non  {jf  woi) 
supposes  a  denial,  the  emphasis  falling  on  the  negative.  '  Nemo  fere 
saUat  sobrius  nisi  forte  insanit,'  hardly  any  sober  perton  dances, 
unless  perchance  he  is  mad,  C.  p.  Mur,  6.  'Si  non  quaeret^  nullus 
dixeris/  if  he  shall  not  ask,  you  vriU  say  nothing,  Ter.  Hee.  i  2.  4. 
'  Nisi  si  is  sometimes  used  for  nisi :  si  minus,  sin  minus,  sin  aliter, 
sin  secos,  for  si  non.  Nisi  is  strengthened  by  Adyerbs :  as,  nisi  tamen, 
nisi  forte,  &c.    Nisi  forte  is  often  ironical ;  nisi  yero  is  always  so  used. 

2.  One  C!onditional  clause  with  si  or  si  non  foliowing  another  without 
distinct  reference  to  the  former  may  express  an  altematiye  or  contra- 
dictoiy  hypothesis.  '  Indicia  non  metuis :  si  propter  innoceutiam, 
laudo;  si  propter  vim,  non  intellegis  ei,  qui  isto  modo  iudida  non 
timeat,  quid  timendum  sit,'  0.  PhU,  ii.  45.  'Si  erunt  in  officio  amici, 
pecunia  non  deerit ;  sinonerunt,tn  efficere  tua  pccnnia  non  poteris,* 
C.  Fam,  xiy.  1.  'Quid  nos,  quibus  te  yita  si  supcrstite  iucunda,  si 
contra,  gravis  ?  '-Hor.  Epod,  i.  5. 

3.  But  sin,  sin  autem,  sin  aliter,  are  used  in  distinct  reference  to 
another  C!ondition  which  has  gone  before,  actually  or  virtually :  '  Mer- 
catura  si  tenuis  est,  sordida  putanda  est,  sin  magna  et  copiosa,  non 
est  admodum  vituperanda,'  traffic  on  a  small  scale  must  be  considered 
mean,  but  if  large  and  affluent,  it  must  not  be  greatly  disparaged,  G.  Offi 
i.  42.  'Luxuria  cum  omni  aetati  turpis,  turn  senectuti  foecussima  est: 
sin  autem  libidinum  intemperantia  accessit,  duplex  malum  est^'  C. 
Off.  i.  34.  'Velim  deinceps  meliora  sint;  sin  aliter  fuerit»  rei- 
publicae  vicem  dolebo,'  C.  ad  Br.  10. 

4.  Sin  minus,  si  minus,  sin  secns,  if  not,  follow  without  repeating  the 
Verb :  '  Senatus  consultum  si  erit  factum,  scribes  ad  me;  sin  minus, 
rem  tamen  conficiam,'  C.  Att.  v.  4.  '  Huic  tu  libro  maxime  velim  ex 
animo,  si  minus,  gratiae  causa  sufiragere,'  C.  Fam.  xii.  17.  Sin,  sin 
autem,  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense :  '  Si  Bmtns  conservatus 
erit,  vicimus :  sin,  quod  di  omen  avertant,  omnis  omnium  cursus  est  ad 
vos,'  C.  Fam.  xii.  6.  '  Iniecta  mihi  spes  quaedam  est  velle  mecum  Ser. 
Sulpicium  coUoqui.  Si  vir  esse  volet,  praeclara  oi/voS/a;  sin  autem, 
erimus  nos  qui  solemus,'  C.  Att.  ii.T. 

5.  Nisi  sometimes  loses  its  conditional  power,  and  is  used  in  a  sense 
resembling  that  of  sed  {but) :  '  Quid  erat  quod  Capitonem  primum  scira 
voluerit  ?  Nescio ;  nisi  hoc  video,  Gapitonem  in  his  bonis  esse  socium,' 
why  was  it  that  he  unshed  Capito  to  be  informed  first  1  IcanH  say;  but 
this  I  observe,  that  Capito  is  a  partner  in  this  property,  C.  p.  8.  Rose.  86. 
In  this  sense  nisi  tamen,  nisi  quod  are  also  used.  Nisi  is  also  used  to 
set  aside  a  possible  objection:  Adhuc  certe,  nisi  ego  insanio,  stulte 
omnia  et  incaute,'  so  far,  certainly,  if  I  am  not  out  of  my  wits,  all  has 
been  done  foolishly  and  unwarily,  C.  Att,  vii.  10.  Nisi  forte,  nisi  tamen, 
nisi  vero  ^ironical)  have  the  same  use.  'Eruci  criminatio  tota,  ut 
arbitror,  dissoluta  est,  nisi  forte  exspectatis  ut  ilia  diluam  quae  de 
peculatu  obiecit/  G.  p.  S,  Rose,  29.    *  Fn.ngetia  impetum  vivi,  cuius  vix 
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sustinetis  furias  inBepulti;  uisi  vero  sustinuistis  eos  qui  cum 
facibus  ad  curiam  cucurrerunt/  C.  p,  MiL  33.  '  Equidem  nee  cur  Patro 
tantopere  contendat  rideoi  nee  cur  ta  repugnes:  nisi  tamen'multo 
minus  tibi  concedi  potest  ^uam  illi  laborare  sine  causa/  C.  Fam,  ziii.  1. 

6.  On  the  other  hand  nisi  si  stands  for  nisi  vhen  the  exception  is 
purely  conditional ;  and  often  before  quis,  quando,  &c.  '  Miseros  illudi 
nolunt,  nisi  si  se  forte  iactant/  they  will  not  have  the  unfortunate 
ridieuledt  unleea^  perchance^  they  vaunt  ihemedvea,  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  68. 
'  Ambiffuum  admirationem  magis  quam  risum  movet,  nisisiqnando 
incidit  m  aliud  genus  ridiculi,'  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  62. 

7.  Nisi,  as  a  mere  annezive   Conjunction,  especially  succeeds  to 


C.  Lael.  5,  *  Oleam  Theophrastus  negavit  nisi  intra  zl.  millia 
passuum  a  mari  nasci/  PI.  N,  H.  xv.  1.  *Quicquamne  ^utas  me 
curare  nisi  ut  ei  ne  desim/  C.  Att,  xii.  4.  ' £rat  histona  nihil 
aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio,'  C.  d.  Or,  ii.  12. 

8.  On  ni  for  nisi,  see  Hand's  Tursdlinue^  iy.  Hand  considers  it  •■  si 
non.  ' Neque  eius pagnae memoria traditaforet,ni Marsi eo primum 
praelio  cum  Bomanis  bellassent,'  that  battle  would  not  have  been 
recorded t  had  it  not  been  the  first  in  which  the  Marei  waged  war  with  the 
Bomane,  L.  ix.  41.  'Ni  virtus  fidesque  vestra  spectata  mihi  foret, 
nequiquara  opportuna  res  cecidisset,'  if  I  had  not  well  tried  your 
valour  and  fidelity ^  this  opportunity  would  have  occurred  in  vain.  Sail. 
Cat,  XX.  'Bespondere  vadato  debebat,  quod  ni  fecisset,  perdere 
litem,'  he  woe  bound  to  appear  in  court  to  one  who  had  taken  bail  from 
hinif  or,  in  drfavlt  of  appearing ^  to  lose  hie  coum,  Hor.  Sat,  i.  9.  87.  It 
follows  Optatives  of  Imprecation :  'Bispereamni  summosses  omnes,' 
upon  my  life  you  would  have  supplanted  aU^  Hor.  Sat,  i.  9.  Also  in  the 
formula  of  a  wager:  as,  ^Lutatius,  eques  Bomanus,-  sponsionem 
fecerat,  ni  vir  bonus  esset,'  LutatiuSf  a  Roman  kniaht,  had  laid  a 
wager  (on  condition  of  losing)  if  he  were  not  a  good  man^  0.  Verr,  iii.  69.     j^gg 

C.  The  following  table  shows  how  to  convert  Conditional  Sentences  Ckmdi- 
into  the  Oratio  Obliqua  (Infinitive  Clause).  ^^ 

Conditio  Recta.  Conditio  Obliqnii.  ObUqua. 


Si  peccaa,  doles.  ysi  pecces,  dolere. 


Si  peccabis,  dolebis. 
Si  peccaveris,  dolueris. 
Si  pecces,  doleas. 


2 


SI 


pecces, 
peccaveris 
peccaturus  sis,^ 


doliturum 
esse. 


Si  peccares,  doleres.  •§  ]  si  peccares,  doliturum  esse  or  fore. 

Si  peccavisses, )  j  ,  .  •  f  peccavisses, )  doliturum 

Si  peccares,      1  ^oluisses.  si  { ^^^^^^^^^      \    ^^j^^^^ 

Si  peccavisses,  doleres.  ^si  peccavisses,  doliturum  fore. 

Examples. 

*  Omnes  intellegunt,  si  saivi  esse  velint,  necessitati  esse  pare n- 
dum,'  0.   Off,  ii.  21.     'Equidem  putabam  virtutem  hominibus,  si 

*  This  was  the  nsnal  form  of  settling  qnestlons  of  personal  hononr  at  Borne.    See 
Mommaen,  Rom,  Hist,  h,  Ul.  ch.  12. 
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modo  tmdi  ratione  possit,  institaendo  ac  persiiadendo  tradi/  C.  d. 
Or,  I,  68.  '  M.  dandiiis  Yodferatnr:  ita  demmn  libeiam  ciyitatem 
fore,  ita  aaqnataa  l^ges,  si^  sua  quisque  ioia  oido,  snam  maiestatem 
ten  eat/  Ij.  iiL  63.  'Veneti  legationem  ad  P.  Grassum  mittunt;  si 
yelit  8U0S  redpere,  obsides  sibi  remittat^'  Caes.  B,  O,  iii.  7. 
'ArioTifituB  respoDdit:  si  ipse  popnlo  Bomano  non  praescriberet, 
qnemadmodum  suo  iure  utezetar,  non  oportere  ae  a  popnlo  Bomano 
in  0ao  inre  impediri/  Caes.  B,  G,  L  36.  '  Additam  deczeto:  si  qnis 
qnid  postea,  qnod  ad  notam  ignominiamqne  Philippi  pertineret, 
ferrent,  id  omne  popnlum  Atheniensinm  iussnrum;  si  quia 
contra  * ignominiam  prove  honore  eius  dixisset  fecissetye,  qui 
occidisset  eum  iore  caesnrum/  L.  zzxi.  44.  ^(Hasdmbal  Cartha- 
giniensibns  suadet)  si  nlla  Hispaniae  cuza  esset^  sncoessorem  sibi 
cnm  yalido  exercitu  mitterent/  L.  xxiii.  27.  '  Batayi  praemiseve  qui 
Herennio  Gallo  mandata  cohortinm  exponerent :  si  nemo  obsisteret, 
innoxiam  iter  fore;  sin  arma  occurrant,  ferro  viam  inventuroe,' 
Tac.  H,  iv.  20.  'Ad  ea  Epicydes,  si  qua  ad  se  mandata  haberent» 
responsum  eis  aitdatnrum  fuisse:  .  .  .  si  bello  lacessant»  ipsare 
intellecturos,  nequaqnam  idem  esse  Sjracusas  ac  Leontinos  op- 
pugnare,'  IJ.  xxiv.  83. 

On  the  Constructions  used  when  a  Sentence  in  Sumptio  Ficti  becomes 

dependent  on  ut,  ne,  quin,  or  an  Oblique  Interrogation,  see  CoNSECunoK 

.^^     ofTknsbs. 
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Modo,         Modo  (onli/)  is  used  for  si  modo,  if  only;  modo  ut^ provided  that; 

dam,      with  Negative,  modo  ne,  provided  that  .  .  .  not, 

4^°"°^      Bum  (whilst),  dummodo  {whilst  only),  may  also  signify,  provided 

that,  provided  that  only:  and,  if  Negative,  take  ne. 

All  these  Conjunctions  require  the  Subjunctive. 

Examples. 

*Manent  ingenia  senibus,  modopermaneat  studium  et  indnstria,* 
C.  Cat,  M,  7,  *  Mediocritas  in  puniendo  placet  Peripateticis ;  et  recte 
placet,  modo  ne  laudarent  iracundiam,'  C.  Off.  i.  25.  'Modo  at 
hacc  nobis  loca  tenere  liceat,  bellissime  mecum  esse  poteritis,'  C.  Fam. 
xiv.  2.  'Oderint,  dum  metuant,'  Suet.  Calig.  30.  'Sin  autem. 
ieiunitatem  et  siccitatem  et  inopiam,  dummodo  sit  polita,  dumur-, 
bana,  dum  elegans,  in  Attico  genere  ponit,  hoc  recte  dumtaxat,'  C.  Br. 
82.  *Mea  nihil refert,  dum  potiar  modo/  Ter.  An.  v.  1.  31.  '£|ga 
si  cui  adhuc  segnior  esse  videor,  dum  ne  tibi  v id  ear,  non  laboro,'  C. 
^^.  viii.  11.  'Aliqui  omnia  recta  et  honesta  neglegunt,  dummodo 
potentiam  consequantur/C.  Off.  iii.  2 1 .  '  Sit  summa  in  iure dicundo 
bcveritas,  dummodo  ea  ne  varietur  gratia,  sed  conservetur 
aequabilis,*  C.  Qu,  Fr.  i.  1.  7. 

Dum  non  is  used  Conditionally  bv  Seneca :  '  Omnia  licet  foris  re- 
Bonent,  dum  intus  nihil  tumultus  sit,  dum  inter  se  non  rixentur 
cupiditas  et  timor,  dum  avaritia  luxuriaque  non  dissideant,  noc 
altera  alteram  vexet;  nam  quid  prodest  totius  regionis  silentium,  si 
affectus  fremunt  ?  *  Ep.  66. 
Ta&tcun.  Tantum  is  used  by  Virgil  conditionally,  like  modo :  '  Yeniam  quo- 
'  oumque  vocaris,  audiat  haec  tantum  vel  qui  venit,  ecce,  Palaemon/ 
B.  ill.  49.    See  do.  63,  and  B.  ii.  28. 
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lei 

JP.  Concessive  Sentences,  like  Conditional,  have  a  Protasis  oonoes- 
and  Apodosis.      They  are  called   Concessive,   because  the    ^ 
Protasis  concedes  an  objection:   meaning  although^  even  if^  tenoM. 
Ikowever^  granting  that,  &c. 

A,  Concessive  Conjunctions  are  of  several  classes. 

(1)  The  strengthened  fonns  of  si  (including  si  itself  used  con- 
cessively)! etsi,  etiamsi,  tamen-etsi  (usually  written  tametsi),  even  if, 
althougk.  The  natural  Demonstrative  of  these  and  of  all  Concessive 
forms  is  tamen,  neverthdeas,  yet ;  also,  certe,  at,  at  certe,  sed  tameu^ 
tamen,  saltern,  are  used. 

(2)  The  Universal  Relative  Adverbs,  quamquam  [howsoever  ^  aU 
though)^  utut  {however), 

(3)  The  Verbal  forms  quamvis  {how  you  mil  ^howsoever,  although), 
licet  (it  may  be  that^^although),  for  which  licebit  is  sometimes  used. 
See  Hor.  Epod,  xv.  19. 

(4)  The  Conjunction  ut  in  Concessive  Sense  (^concesso  ut,  granting 
that,  i.e.  although)  with  its  Negative  ne  (  «  concesso  ut  ne,  granting  that 
•  .  .  not,  i.e.  although  .  .  .  not).    Also  quum  {whereas,  although), 

B,  {I)  Concessive  Sentences  which  have  etsi,  etiamsi,  tametsi,  or  si,  £tsi»&o. 
in  the  Protasis,  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  Conditional  Sentences, 

of  which  they  are  merely  special  instances. 

Examples : 

*  Viri  boni  faciunt  quod  rectum,  quod  honestum  est,  etsi  nullum 
oonsecuturum  emolumentum  vident,'  C.  Fin,  ii.  14.  'Quum  tiiis  dare 
possem  Uteras,  non  praetermisi,  etsi,  quod  scriberem,  non  habe- 
bam,'  C.  Att,  xi.  19.  'Sunt  qui,  quod  sentiunt,  etsi  optimum  sit, 
tamen  invidiae  metu  non  audeant  dicere,'  C.  Off,  i.  25.  'Homo 
quod  crebro  videt  non  miratur,  etiamsi  cur  fiat  nescit^'  C.  Div,  ii. 
22.  *Cur  nolint,  etiamsi  tacent,  satis  dicunt,'  C  in  Caec,  6. 
*Kectum  est  in  contentionibus,  etiamsi  nobis  indigoa  audiamus, 
tamen  gravitatem  retinere,  iracundiamrepellere,'  C.  Off,  i.  38 ^Gnomic). 
'Equidem,  etiamsi  oppetenda  mors  esset,  domi  atque  m  patria 
mallem  quam  in  externis  atque  alienis  locis,'  C.  Fam,  iv.  7.  *  Mihi 
quidem,  tametsi  haudquaquam  par  gloria  sequatur  scriptorem  et 
actorem  rerum,  tamen  inprimis  arduum  videtur  res  gestas  scribere,' 
Sail.  Cat,  3.  (Virt.  Or.  Obi.  but  some  edd.  have  sequitur). 

(2)  A  Concessive  Clause  with  quamquam,  utut,  will  be  Indicative;  Qu»ni- 
Vvt  if  SubobUque  or  Gnomic,  Subjunctive.  utot?* 

Examples. 

'Quamquam  sunt  omnes  virtutes  aequales  et  pares;  sed  tamen 
est  species  alia  magis  alia  formosa  et  illustris,'  C.  d.  Or, iii.  14.  'Utut 
erga  me  meritus't,  mihi  cordi  est  tamen,'  Plant  Cist.  i.  1.  111.  '  Ut  tu 
me  carum  esse  dixisti  senatui,  sic  ego  te,  quamquam  sis  omni  ci\n- 
tate  taeterrimus,  tamen  dico  esse  odio  civitati,'  C.  p.  Vat,  3.^  *  Vi 
quidem  regere  patriam,  quamquam  et  possis  et  delicta  corrigas, 
tamen  est  importunum,  Sail.  lug,  3. 

a.  By  writers  of  the  Silver  Age,  as  Tacitus  and  SuetonittSi  quami^uau) 
is  freely  used  with  Subjunctive. 
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(3)  A  Concessiye  Clause  with  quaniYis,  licet,  is  a  special  instance  of 
^J"^"  Petitio  Obliqua,  in  which  nt  is  omitted ;  the  Mood  being,  in  Classical 
lic^.       Latin  Prose,  Subjunctive. 

Examples. 

«  *Quod  tuipe  est,  id,  quamvis  occultetur,  tamen  honestum  fieri 

nullo  modo  potest,'  C.  Off.  iii.  19.  *  Licet  ipsa  vitium  sit  ambitio, 
frequenter  tamen  causa  virtutum  est,'  Qu.  i.  2.  22.  *Assentatio 
quamyis  perniciosa  sit,  nocere  tamen  nemini  potest^  nisi  ei  qui  earn 
redpit  atque  ea  delectatur,'  C  Lad,  26.  *  Licet  irrideat,  si  quia 
Tult;  plus  apud  me  tamen  ratio  yalebit,  quam  vulgi  opinio,'  C.  Par.  1. 
*Illa,  quam  vis  ridicula  essent,  sicut  erant,  mihi  tamen  risum  non 
mover unt,'  C.  Fam.  vii.  32.  *Pompeius  multa  alia  vidit,  sed  illud 
maxime,  quamvis  atrociter  ipse  tulisset,  vos  tamen  fortiter  iudi- 
caturos,'  C.  p.  MU,  8.  <£icet  tibi  signiflcarim,  ut  ad  me 
venires,  tamen  intellego,  te  hie  ne  rerbo  quidem  levare  me  posse/ 
C.  Att  iii.  12. 

Ut,  ne,        (A)  Ut,  ne.  Concessively  used,  are  also  special  instances  of  Petitio 
quum.     Obiiqua,  in  which  the  Verb  is  suppressed  on  which  the  Conjunction 
depends  (si  concesseris  ut,  si  concesseris  ut  ne). 
Quum  Concessive  is  a  special  use  of  quum  Temporal. 

Examples. 

Ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas,'  Ov.  Ep.  Font.  iii. 
4.79.  *Ut  rationem  Plato  nullam  afferret,  ipsa  auctoritate  me 
f ranger ct,'  C.  T.  D.  i.  21.  'Ife  sit  sane  siimmum  'malum  dolor: 
malum  certe  est,'  C.  T.  D.  ii.  5.  'Ne  aequaveritis  Hannibali 
Philippum,  Pyrrho  certe  aequabitis,'  L.  xxi.  7.  *  Quum  omnibus  vir- 
tutibus  me  affectum  esse  cupiam,  tamen  nihil  est,  quod  malim, 
quam  me  et  gratum  esse  et  videri,'  C.  p.  Plane.  33.  *  Hoc  ipso  tempore, 
quum  omnia  gymnasia  philosophi  teneaut,  tamen  eorum  auditores 
discum  audire  quam  philosophum  malunt,'  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  5. 

192         C.  (a)  Quamvis  is  used  with  Indicative  once  by  Cicero ;  sometimes 
Notes  on  by  Nepos,  Livy,  and  the  poets. 

give  '  Hoc  ille  natus,  quamvis  patrem  suum  nunquam  vide  rat,  tamen 

Sen-        et  natura  ipsa  duce,  quae  plurimum  valet,  et  assiduis  domesticorum 

tenoes.    sermonibus  in  patemae  vitae  similitudinem  deductus  est,'  C.  p.  Bab. 

Post.    2.      '  Miltiades    inter    sues    potestate    erat   regis,    quamvis 

carebat  nomine,'  N.  MUt.  2.     'Quamvis  cecidere  trecenti,  non 

omnes  Fabios  abstulit  una  dies,'  Ov.  Ep.  Pont.  i.  2. 

(b)  Etsi,  quamvis,  rarely  quamquam,  are  used  adverbially  to  qualify 
words  without  affecting  mood.    Licet  is  so  used  in  poetry  only. 

'Si  mihi  obtemperatum  esset,  etsi  non  optimam,  at  aliquam  rem- 
publicam  haberemus,'  if  my  advice  had  been  foUowedf  we  should  have 
had  some  cowmonwealth  at  all  events^  though  not  the  best,  C.  Off.  i.  II. 
'Haec  mira  quamquam  fldem  ex  eo  tranebant  quod,'  &c.,  Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  30.  'Bes  belio  gesserat,  quamvis  reipublicae  calamitosas, 
attamen  magnas,'  C.  PhU.  ii.  46.  *Huic,  licet  ingrutae,  Tityrus 
ipse  canam/  Prop.  iii.  30.  74.  So  '  Non  possis  tu,  quantumvis  licet 
-'xcellas,  omnes  tuos  ad  honores  amplissimos  perducere/  C.  Laid,  20. 
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(c)  Quamns,  quam  Tnltis,  quam  yolet,  &c.,  are  used  in  the  sense  of 
quBJitumTiBf  ever  80  (muck).  'Quasi  Tero  mihi  difficile  sit  quamvis 
multos  (ever  so  many)  nominatim  proferre/  C.  p.  Rose,  16.  'Exter- 
nns  timor  quamvis  snspectos  infensosque  inter  se  iungebat  animos/ 
li.  ii.  39.  *Exspectate  facinns  quam  yultis  improbnm  {as  dis- 
honest as  you  please)^  vincam  tamen  expectationem  omnium/  C.  Verr. 
V.  6.  '  Quam  volet  iocetur,'  let  him  jest  as  he  willf  C.  N.  D.  ii.  17. 
So  quamvis  licet  for  quantumvis  licet.  'Quamvis  licet  insec- 
temur  Stoicos;  metuo  ne  soli  philosophi  sint/  we  may  rail  at  the 
Stoics  as  much  as  we  please:  lam  afraid  they  are  our  only  truephUo^ 
sophers,  C.  T.  2>,  iv.  24.  'Quamvis  licet  menti  delubra  et  virtati 
at  fidei  con  seer  emus,  tamen  haec  in  nobis  ipsis  sita  videmus,  tM 
may  dedicate  temples  as  much  as  we  will  to  Intellect  and  Virtue  and 
Faith,  yet  these  are  things  we  perceive  to  be  resident  in  ourselves,  C.  N,  D, 
iii.  36. 

(d)  The  Protasis  with  etsi  or  quamquam  is  sometimes  added  to 
m(>dify  or  correct  the  Apodosis,  and  may  be  rendered  '  and  yet.*  '  Bo, 
do  poenas  temeritatis  meae :  etsi  quae  fait  Ula  temeritas/  /  pay  the 
penalty  of  my  rashness:  and  yet  what  was  that  rashness?  C.  Att,  iz.  10. 
*  Puto  mea  non  nihil  interesse,  quamquam  id  ipsum  quid  intersit  non 
sane  Intel  lego/  I  think  I  have  some  interest  in  the  matter;  and  yet  I 
don't  quite  perceive  what  that  interest  is,  0.  Fam.  v.  21. 

(e)  The  Protasis  of  a  Concessive  Sentence  may,  without  a  Conjunc- 
tion, be  contained  (a)  in  the  Pure  Conjunctive :  as, '  Naturam  expellas 
furca,  tamen  usque  recurret/  you  may  drive  out  nature  with  a  pitch- 
fork  ;  yet  she  will  come  hack  every  tinne,  Hor.  Epist.  i.  10.  24.  (d)  In 
the  Indie,  especially  with  quidem:  as,  'Matura  res  erat,  consules 
tergiversabantur  tamen/  /A«  affair  was  ripe,  yet  the  consuls  kept  hesi- 
tating, L.  ii.  45.  'Maxima  e-st  ilia  quidem  consolatio,  sed  tamen 
necessaria,*  that  is  certainly  a  very  great  consolation,  but  yet  no  more 
than  is  necessary,  C.  Fam,  vi.  2.  (c)  In  an  Adjectival  or  Participial 
Enthesis:  as,  'Homo  natura  lenissimus  stomachari  tamen 
coepit/  the  gentleman,  though  naturally  very  good-tempered,  yet  began 
to  be  out  of  humour,  C.  Ac.  ii.  4.  'A  nigro  album  etiam  nullo 
monente  oculus  distinguit/  the  eye  discerns  white  from  black  with" 
out  any  suggestion,  Sen.  F^.  94. 

les 

G.  Comparative  Sentences  which,  as  special  instances  of  cjom- 
conceived  Condition,  contain  in  the  Protasis*  the  meaning  as  ^^ 
if,  require  their  Protatic  Verb  to  be  Subjunctive.  sen- 

They  are  introduced  by  the  Comparative  Conjunctions  quam,  ut, 
ac  (see  Corbelation)  going  before  (or  supposing)  si,  and  are  usually 
preceded  by  one  of  the  Demonstratives  tam,  ita,  sic ;  vel ;  perinde, 
pioinde,  aeque,  similiter,  &c. :  is,  idem,  itidem.    Hence  are  obtained 


*  The  trae  Apodosis  ia  a  sappressed  Con  jTmctive  Verb.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  Tam 
amo  te  quam  si  frater  eases,  the  true  Apodosis  to  si  esses  is  amarem  understood :  / 
lave  you  as  (I  should  love  you)  if  you  were  my  brother. 
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ConjunctioDal  forms  quasi  (for  quam  si) ;  (^oasi  si  (rare) ;  tanqnam  si; 

tanquam  (understanding  si) ;  utsi;  velutsi;  yelut  (understanding  si); 

perinde  \  ita        \ 

proinde  perinde  [  quasi 

ueque      ^ac  si  proinde  i 

similiter  sic         If* 

is,  idem,  itidem    /  ita        ;  ii  si 

also  non  aliter  quam  si,  and  similar  forms :  sometimes  proinde  ac,  &e., 
without  si. 

Examples : 

* Stultissimum  est,  in  luctu  capiUum  sibi  evellere,  quasi  calTitio 
maeror  levetur,'  G.  T,  1).  iii.  26.  <  Nisi  forte  idcirco  numen  esse  non 
putant,  quia  non  apparet^  nee  cemitur:  proinde  quasi  (Jtist  aa  if) 
nostram  ipsam  mentem  videre  possimus,'  C.p,Mil,Sl,  'Quasi 
sua  res  aut  honor  agatur,  ita  diligenter  Naevii  cupiditati  morem 
geront,'  C.p.Quinc,  2.  'EducaTit  magna  industria,  quasi  si  esset 
ex  se  nata,  Flaut.  Cos.  Prol,  45.  *Sic  Flancius  quaestor  est  factus 
quam  si  esset  summo  loco  natus,'  C.  ^.  Plane,  25.  *Sic  cogitandum 
est,  tan  quam  aliquis  in  pectus  intimum  inspicere  possit/  Sen. 
Ep,  83.  'Antonius  Plancum  sic  contemnit,  tanquam  si  illi  aqua 
et  igni  interdictum  sit,*  C.Phil,Ti.  4.  *  Tu,  qui  id  quaeris,  simi- 
liter fads  ac  s^i  me  roges,  cur  te  duobus  contuear  oculis,  quum 
idem  uno  assequi  possim,'  C.  N,  J),  iii.  5.  '  Quae  jperdifficilia  aunt^ 
perinde  habenda  saepe  sunt  ac  si  effici  non  possint,'  C.  Part.  24. 
*Me  iuvat,  yelut  ipse  in  parte  laboris  ac  periculi  fuerim,  ad  finem 
belli  Funici  pervenisse,'  L.  xzxi.  1.  <  Sequani  absentis  Ariovisti  crude- 
litatem,  velut  si  coram  ad  esset,  horrebant,'  Caes.  £.  6^.  i.  32. 
*Scipiades  belli  fiilmen,  Carthaginis  horror,  ossa  dedit  terrae,  proinde 
ac  famul  infimus  esset,'  Lucr.  iii.  1048.  'Eius  negotium  sic  yelim 
cures  ut  siesset  res  mea,'  C.  Fam,  ii.  14.  'Egnati absentis  rem  ut 
tueare  aeque  a  te  peto  ac  si  mea  negotia  essent,'C.  Fam.xiii.43. 
'Qua  de  re  quoniam  nihil  ad  me  scriMs,  perinde  habebo  ao  si 
194     scripsisses  nihil  esse,'  C.  Ait,  iii.  13. 

Notes  on  a.  Ceu  is  used  for  ceu  si  (as  if)  in  poetry,  and  in  the  prose  of  the 
rothr?^  Silver  Age.  *  Natura  dedit  comua  conyoluta  arietum  generi,  ceu  caestus 
Sen-  daret,'  Fl.  N,  H.  xi.  37.  Ceu  si  is  used  by  Lucretius :  '  Ceu  lapidem 
tenoes.    ei  percutiat  lapis,' vi.  160. 

b.  Quasi  vero,  quasi  autem,  like  nisi  yero,  are  used  ironically  (lu  ;/ 
forsooth) :  'Quasiveroid  cupiditate  defendendae  nobilitatis  f  e  ce  r  i  t/ 
C.  Fam,  iii.  7.    'Immo  yero  quasi  tu  dicas  quasique  ego  autem  id 
suspicer,*  Flaut.  Pseud,  ii.  2.  40. 

c  Quasi,  tanquam,  yelut,  ceu  (like  ut,  sicut,  si,  nisi,  etsi,  quamyis, 
quam(}uam),  may  be  used  as  mere  annexive  or  adverbial  Farticles,  not 

diutumam 

ii  {as 

discedo 

tanquam  {as  though)  qx  hospitio,  non  tanquam  ex  domo,'  0.  Cat,  M, 

23.  Sometimes  quasi  is  used  for  fere  or  circiter  {almost ^  about).  'Quasi 

ad  duo  miUia,'  about  2,000,  L,  xxvii.  12, 
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The  General  Rule  is ;    Primary  Tenses  in  the  Principal  0"»«^ 

Sentence  are  foUowed  by  Primary  Tenses  in  the  Clause :  ^^ 

Historic  by  Historic.  oation. 

A.  (a)  The  Present  Subjunctive  follows  a  Primary  Tense,  when  the 
subordinate  action  is  in  the  same  time  with  the  principal  action. 

(b)  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  follows  a  Primary  Tense,  when  the  sub- 
ordinate action  has  been  completed  before  the  principal  actipn. 

(c)  The  Futurum  Periphrasticum  Praesentis  follows  a  Primary  Tense, 
when  the  subordinate  action  is  future  to  the  principal  action :  as, 


Principal  Sentence. 
Simple  Pres.   rogo 
Pres.  Past. 


Pares.  Put 
Simp.  Put. 
Put.  Perf. 
Put.  Put. 


Act. 
rogari    (/  havelTasB 
.  asked) 
rogaturus  sum 
rogabo 

rogavero  I  Act. 

rogaturus  ero 


\ 


Act. 
Pass. 


Clause. 

quid  agas  )  what  you 

quid  a  te  agatur     i  are  doing, 
quid  egeris  )  what  you 

quid  a  te  actum  sit  >  havedone, 

(what  you 
are  going 
to  do. 


B.  (a)  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  follows  a  Historic  Tense,  when  the 
suboidinate  action  is  in  the  same  time  with  the  principal  action. 

(6)  The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  follows  a  Historic  Tense,  when  the 
subordinate  action  has  been  completed  before  the  principal  action. 

(<?)  The  Futurum  Periphrasticum  Imperfecti  Subjunctivi  follows  a 
Historic  Tense,  when  the  subordinate  action  is  future  to  the  principal 
action:  as. 

Principal  Sentence.  Clanse. 

Simp.  Past,     rogavi  (/  asked)  /Act.     quid  ageres  )  what  you 

Pass,    quid  a  te  ageretur  i  were  doing. 

Act.     quidegisses  )yj^atyou 

Pass,    quid    a   te  actumj^^ 


Impetf. 
Pluperf. 
Past  Put. 


rogabam 
rogaveram 


(what  you 
were  going 
to  do. 


rogaturus 
(fui) 
See  §  67.  p.  170. 

This  Bnle  is  illustrated  by  all  the  foregoing  Examples  of  Compound 
Construction. 

It  is  ho'^ever  subject  to  much  special  modification,  arising  in  part 
from  the  peculiar  usages  of  certain  Tenses  in  Latin :  in  part  also  from 
the  great  variety  of  combination  in  the  relations  of  Time,  which  the 
logic  of  language  admits. 
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KotM       1.  The  Latin  Verb-form  called  the  Perfect  Tense  has  two  uses : 

(1)  As  Simple  Past  (Aorist)  (sciyi,  /  knew),  it  is  Historic,  taking 
Historic  Consecution : 


on  Oon- 
Moa- 

tion  of 

Ttmipi.  (2)  ^  Present  Past  (scivi,  I  have  known),  it  is  Primary,  and,  as  such, 
it  ought  strictly  to  have,  and  often  has.  Primary  Consecution:  as, 
'Membris  utimnr  prius  quam  didicimus  cuius  ea  utilitatis  causa 
habeamus,'  we  use  our  timbe  btfore  we  have  learnt  for  what  use  we 
possess  them,  C.  Fin.  iii.  20. 

It  is,  however,  the  prevailing  idiom  of  Cicero,  to  construct  the  Present 
Perfect  with  Historic  consecution:  as,  'Ad  dux  i  hominem  in  quo  satis- 
facere  ezteris  nationibus  possetis,'  I  have  brought  a  man  h^ore  you,  in 
d&alinff  with  whom  j/ou  may  do  your  duty  to  foreign  nations,  Verr, 
i.  2.  'Quemadmodum  officia  ducerentur  ab  honestate  satis  expli- 
catum  arbitror,'  1  consider  that  I  have  explained  enough  how  duties  are 
derived  from  moral  principle.  Off,  ii.  1. 

The  two  following  passages  show  that  either  consecution  after  a 
Present  Past  is  freely  amnissible :  *■  Non  i ta  generati  a  natura  sumus 
ut  ad  ludum  et  iocum  facti  esse  videamur,'  C.  Off,  i.  29.  '  Homines 
sunt  hac  lege  generati,  qui  tuerentur  iUum  globum  .  .  .  quae 
terra  dicitur,'  C.  R^,  vi.  15. 

'-  2.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Primary  or  Historic  Consecution, 
whenever  the  sense  requires  that  Tense  and  Mood.  *  Lau d  a  t  A&icanum 
Panaetius  quod  fuerit  abstinens,' Pa»a«^ii<9  commends  Africanus  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  self-denying,  C.  Off,  ii.  22.  '  Magna  culpa  Pelopis 
qui  non  erudierit  filium  nee  docuerit  quatenus  esset  quioque 
curandum,'  it  was  a  great  fault  in  Pelops  that  he  did  not  train  his  son 
and  teach  him  how  far  everything  should  be  cared  for,  C.  T,  D,  i.  44. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the 
Historic  Construction  of  Consecutive  Clauses,  instead  of  the  Imperfect, 
has  been  stated,  §  XC9. 3.  The  following  example  unites  both  construc- 
tions and  illustrates  their  principle : — '  Sicilia  et  classis  Marcello  evenit. 
Quae  sors,  velnt  iterum  captis  Syracnsis,  ita  exanimavit  Siculos,  ut 
comploratio  eorum  flebilesque  voces  et  extemplo  oculos  hominum  con- 
verterent  et  postmodo  sermones  praebuerint,'  Sicily  and  the  fleet 
feu  to  Marcellus.  That  allotment,  as  if  Syracuse  had  been  a  second  time 
captured,  so  dismayed  the  Sicilians  that  their  lamentation  and  tearful 
cries  both  attracted  public  gaze  at  the  time,  and  furnished  matter  of  dis- 
cussion soon  afterwards,  L.  xxvi.  29.  The  latter  construction  will  be 
necessary,  when  the  consequence  can  only  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
writer  or  speaker:  as,  'Hortensius  ardebat  cupiditate  dicendi,  sic 
ut  in  nullo  unquam  flagrantius  studium  viderim,'  Hortensius  was  so 
passionately  fond  of  speaking  that  in  no  man  have  I  ever  seen  more 
ardent  zeal,  C.  Br,  88.  In  niany  passages  either  tense  would  be  ad- 
missible ;  and  by  Nepos  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  often  used  where 
the  Imperfect  might  rather  be  expected. 

3.  The  Historic  Present- (§  €€,  1.)  generally  takes  Historic  Consecu- 
tion :  but  sometimes  Primary :  as,  '  Pompeius,  ne  dnobus  circumclu- 
ditretnr  exercitibus,  ex  eo  loco  disc  edit,'  Pompeius,that  he  might  not 
be  hemmed  in  by  two  armies,  quitted  the  position,  Caes.  B.  C,  iii.  30. 
"^  "a  suos  hortatur  uti  fortem  animum  gererent,*  Sulla  exhorted 
ips  to  be  of  valiant  spirit,  Sail.  lug.  107.     '  Caesar  cohortatur 
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niilites  ne  labori  succumbant/  Caesar  exhorts  his  soldiers  not  to  sink 

under  the  toU^  Caes.  B.  G,  yii.  86.  When  general  precepts  or  principles 

are  expressed,  the  Present  requires  the  Frunanr  Consecution ;  and  it 

often  takes  this  Consecution  in  Oblique  Historic  Narration,  to  promote 

the  vivacity  of  the  detaiL    For  the  same  reason  transitions  occur  from 

theHistonc  to  the  Primary  Consecution  and  conversely:  as,  'Hone- 

bant  etiam  ne  orientem  morem  pellendi  reges  inultum  sineret :  satis 

libertatem  ipsam  habere  dulcedinis :  nisi  quanta  vi  ciyitatas  earn  ez- 

p et an t|  tantaregna  reges  defendant,  aequari  summa  inflmis :  nihil 

excelsum,  nihil  quod  supra  ceteros  emineat  in  civitatibus  fore/  they 

warned  him  also  not  to  leave  unpunished  the  nascent  custom  of  evpelling 

kings :  freedom  (they  said)  was  sweet  enough  in  itself:  if  kings  were  not 

to  difend  their  thrones  as  vigoroueiy  as  states  seek  freedom,  the  highest 

were  levelled  with  the  lowest ;  there  would  he  in  communities  nothing 

lofty,  nothing  to  rise  above  the  mass,  L.  ii.  9.     '  Novum  in  republica  in- 

troductum  exemplum  queritur,  ut  tribunicia  intercessio  armis  nota- 

retur  atque  opprimeretur,  quae  superioribus  annis  armis  esset 

restituta:  Sullam,  nudata  omnibus  rebus  tribunicia  potestate,  tamen 

intercessionem  liberam  reliquisse:  Pompeium,  qui  amissa  restituere 

videatur,  ademisse/  he  complains  that  a  novel  precedent  has  been 

introduced  in  the  commonwealth,  ofcensurina  and  putting  down  by  arms 

the  intercession  of  the  tribunes,  which  in  the  preceding  years  had  been 

restored  by. arms:  Sulla  (he  said)  though  he  stripped  the  tribunitian 

power  of  everything  else,  had  yet  l^t  the  veto  free :  wkde  Pompeius,  who 

seemed  to  be  restoring  what  was  lost,  had  taken  it  away,  Caes.  B,  C.  i.  7. 

4.  When  a  Clause  subordinated  to  a  Historic  Tense  contains  a  pro- 
position generally  true,  without  reference  to  time,  such  a  clause  may 
stand  in  the  Present  Subjunctive :  as,  '  Olim  ignorabatur  quam  magnum 
vectigal  sit  parsimonia.'  Yet  the  best  writers  almost  always  construct 
such  clauses  according  to  the  General  Kule  of  Consecution :  as, '  Apelles 
pictores  eos  peccare  dicebat,  qui  non  sentirent  quid  esset  satis,* 
Apelles  used  to  say  that  those  painters  sinned  who  did  not  feel  what  was 
sufficient,  C.  Or,  22. 

5.  When  two  Future  actions  are  brought  into  connexion  there  are 
three  possible  varieties :  (1)  When  both  actions  commence  and  continue 
together,  both  Verbs  will  be  in  the  Simple  Future :  as,  '  P^ofecto  beati 
erimus,  quum  coi^ribus  relictis  cupiditatum  e  rim  us  expertes,'  C. 
The  English  idijgn  cUffers :  '  We  shall  be  happy,  when  we  are  free  from 
desires.'  So  where  we  say,  *  I  will  come  if  (or  when)  I  can,'  the  Latin 
construction  is,  Veniam  si  (or  quum)  potero.  (2)  When  one  action 
will  commence  after  the  other  is  complete,  the  former  Verb  will  be  in 
the  Simple  Future,  the  latter  in  the  Future  Perfect:  as,  '  De  Carthagine 
vereri  non  ante  desinam  quam  illam  excisam  esse  cognovero,'  / 
shall  not  cease  to  be  in  fear  about  Carthage  tiU  I  know  that  it  has  been 
destroyed,  C.  Cat.  M.  6.    (3)  When  both  actions  will  be  complete 

•  together,  both  Verbs  are  in  the  Future  Perfect :  as,  *  Qui  Antonium 
oppresserit,  is  hoc  bellum  taeterrimum  confecerit,'  whoever  shaU 
have  crushed  Antonius,  wHl  have  concluded  this  most  horrid  war,  C.  Fam, 
X.  19.  But  if  an  action  going  on  is  the  condition  of  a  Future  action, 
the  Protasis  may  be  Present:  as,  'Perficietur  bellum,  si  urgemus 
obsessos,'  the  war  wUl  be  finished  if  we  press  the  besieged,  L.  v.  4. 
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6.  As  the  Simple  Future  bas  no  Subjunctire  of  its  own,  the  Future 
Active  form  used  in  immediate  consecution  of  Primary  Tenses  is  -urns 
sim:  that  used  in  immediate  consecution  of  Historic  Tenses  is  ^ums 
essem:  as,  'Non  debes  dubitare  quin  aliqua  republiea  sis  fu turns 
qui  esse  debes,'  you  ouffht  not  to  dovht  that^  while  there  is  any  repMic^ 
you  mU  he  what  you  cmght  to  be^  G.  Fam.  vi.  1.  'Antea  duoitabam 
renturaene  essent  legiones;  nunc  mihi  non  est  dubium  quin  yen- 
turae  non  sint,'  I  was  in  doubt  before  whether  the  legions  uxmld  come; 
now  1  haw  no  doubt  they  will  not,  G.  Fam,  ii.  17. 

But,  in  secondary  subordination,  futurity  being  expressed  in  the 
first,  the  Present  or  (in  Historic  Gonsecution)  Imperfect  Subjunctire 
viU  represent  the  Future  Simple  :  the  Perfect  or  (in  Historic  Consecu- 
tion) Pluperfect  will  represent  the  Future  Perfect : 

Examples : 

(1)  Qui  hoc  dicet  errabit,  subordinated,  becomes: 

(a)  Non  dubito  quin,  qui  hoc  dicat,  erraturus  sit. 
Gr^o  eum,  qui  hoc  dicat,  erratuyum  esse. 

(b)  Nondubitabam  quin,  qui  hoc  dice  ret,  erraturus  esset. 
Gredebam  eum,  qui  hoc  dice  ret,  erratunim  esse. 

(2)  Si  ita  fecero,  me  culpabis,  becomes 

(a)  Non  dubito  quin,  si  ita  fecerim,  me  culpaturus  sis. 

(b)  Non  dubitabam  quin,  si  ita  feci ss em,  me  culpaturus  esses. 

(3)  Id  faciemus,  quum  Lemnum  veneris,  becomes : 

ia)  Bespondent  id  se  facturos,  quum  Lemnum  venerit : 
b)  Respondebant  id  se  facturos,  quum  Lemnum  venisset. 

7.  (1)  If  a  Gonditional  Sentence  in  Sumptio  Ficti,  with  Imperfect 
Conjunctive  for  Apodosis,  is  subordinated  by  ut,  ne,  quin,  or  quum 
Causal,  &c.,  it  may  remain  unaltered:  as,  *Honestum  tale  est  ut, 
vol  si  ignorarent  id  homines,  vel  si  obmutuissent,  sua  tamen  pulchritu- 
dine  esset  specieque  laudabilc,'  morality  is  such  that,  even  if  men  were 
unacquainted  wUh  it  or  had  been  sUcnt,  it  would  still  deserve  praise  for 
its  own  native  lovelviess, C.  Fin.  ii.  15.  'Id  ille  si  repudiasset,  dubitatis 
qui  n  ei  vis  esset  illata?  '  had  he  refected  it,  have  you  any  doubt  that 
violence  would  have  been  offered  to  him  ? '  C.  p.  Sest,  29. 

(2)  When  a  Pluperfect  Conj.  Apodosis  of  a  Gonditional  Sentence  is 
subordinated  so  as  to  form  a  Consecutive  Clause  or  Oblique  Interro- 
gation, the  Perfect  Subjunctive  of  the  Conjugation  in  -urus  takes  its 
place :  thus  '  Hannibal,  nisi  fugae  speciem  timuisset,  Galliam  repeti- 
visset,  becomes,  Adeo  inopia  coactus  est  Hannibal,  ut,  nisi  fugae  speciem 
timuisset,  Galliam  repetiturus  fuerit,*  Hannibal  wds  so  pressed  by 
scarcity,  that,  if  he  had  not  dreaded  the  semblance  of  flight,  he  would  haw 
returned  to  Gaid,  L.  xxii.  32;  So,  'Die  agedum  quidnam  facturus 
fueris  si  eo  tempore  censor  f\as&ea,^  just  tell  us  what  you  would  have 
done,  had  you  been  censor  at  that  time,  L.  ix.  33.  *  Nee  dubium  emt 
Quin,  si  tam  panels  simul  obire  omnia  possent,  terga  daturi  hostes 

■^rint,*  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  so  small  a  number  cotdd  have 
'  everything  at  once,  the  enetny  wotdd  have  taken  flight,  L.  iv.  38. 
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(3)  '  Might  have '  is  expressed  in  a  Consecutive  Glanse  by  potuerim : 
as, '  Captivi  tantum  timorem  feceront,  nt,  si  admotus  extemplo  exercitos 
foret,  capi  castra  potuerint/  the 'prisoners  caused  so  much  alarms  tkatt 
if  the  army  had  been  brought  up  directly,  the  camp  might  have  been  taken, 
L.  xliii.  4. 

(4)  *  Onght  or  must  hare '  is  expressed  in  a  Consecutiro  Clause  by 
the  Perfect  Subjunctive  of  the  Fariphrastic  Conjugation  in  dus:  as, 
*  Adeo  aequa  postulastis  ut  ultro  vobis  deferenda  fuerint/  you  have 
made  such  fair  demands  that  they  ought  to  have  been  spontaneously 
offered  to  you,  L.  iii.  53.  '  In  eos  versa  peditum  acies  baud  dubium  fecit 
quin,  nisi  fiiinata  extrema  agminis  fuissent,  ingens  in  eo  saltu  accipi* 
en  da  dades  fuerit/  the  wheeling  of  the  ir^antry  to  resist  them  left  no 
doubt,  that,  if  the  rear  of  the  army  had  not  been  strengthened,  great  loss 
must  have  been  suffered  in  that  glen,  L.  xxi.  34. 

(5^  These  Constructions  arise  out  of  the  idiom  noticed  §  66.  Note ;  by 
whicn  repetiturus  fuit  is  used  for  repetivisset,  potuerunt  for  potuissent, 
and  deferendum  fait  for  deferendum  fuisset. 

8.  When  an  Infinitive  (Present  or  Future),  Participle,  Gerund,  or 
Supine,  intervenes,  consecution  is  still  dependent  on  the  principal  Verb : 
as,  Credo  me  intellegere  quid  agas  (egeris,  acturus  sis). — *Cato 
mirari  se  aiebat,  quod  non  rider et  haruspex,  haruspicem  quum 
vidisset,'  C.  Div.  ii.  24.  'Cupido  incessit  animos  iuvenum  scis- 
citandi  ad  quern  eorum  regnum  Bomanum  esset  venturum,'  the 
young  mevUs  minds  were  seized  with,  a  fancy  to  inquire  j  on  which  of  them 
the  kingdom  of  Bome  would  devolve,  L,  i.  56.  But,  if  an  Infinitive  Per- 
fect intervenes,  the  consecution  of  the  subordinate  Tense  is  Primary  or 
Historic  according  as  the  Infinitive  is  Present  Past  or  Simple  Past :  as, 
'  Ita  comparatam  esse  hominum  naturam  omnium,  aliena  ut  melius 
videant  et  diiudicent  quam  sua,'  strange  that  the  characters  of  men 
are  so  constituted  that  they  see  and  decide  the  affairs  of  others  better  than 
their  own,  Ter.  Haut,  iii.  1.  98.  'Liberatur  Milo  non  eo  consilio  pro- 
fectus  esse,  ut  insidiaretur  in  via  Clodio,'  Milo  is  acquitted  of 
having  gone  with  the  design  of  lying  in  ambush  on  the  highroad  for 
Clodius,  C.  p.  Mil,  18.  (But  to  this  Infinitive  we  must  apply  what  was 
said  above,  §  196. 1. :  as, '  Satis  videor  docuisse,  hominis natura quanto 
omnes  anteiret  animantes,'  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown  how  far 
the  nature  of  man  surpasses  all  animals,  C.  If.  D.  ii.  51.)  The  same 
Bule  applies  to  the  Infinitivus  Futuri  Periphrastici  Perfecti :  as,  *  Quis 
est  qui  hoc  non  sentiat,  quidvis  prius  futurum  fuisse  quam  ut  hi 
fratres  diversas  sententias  fortunasque  sequerentur?'  who  can  help 
feeling  that  anything  would  sooner  have  happened,  than  that  these  brothers 
should  follow  diverging  sentiments  and  fortunes  1  C. 

9.  As  the  Infinitive  has  no  Conditional  force  of  its  own,  it  acquires 
one  b^  means  of  the  Future  Participle.  Thus, '  I  knew  that  he  would 
come  if  he  could,'  is  Sciebam  eum  venturum  esse,  si  posset ;  and  '  I  know 
that  he  would  have  come  if  he  could,'  Scio  eum  venturum  fuisse  si  potuisset. 
See  CoNDiTioiVAL  Sentences. 
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SECTION  IV. 

NARRATIO   OBLTQUA. 

vam-  When  an  anthor  relates  the  speeches  or  writings  of  others 
tto     not,  as  the  speakers  or  writers  delirered  them,  in  the  First 

obiiqua.  Person,  but  in  a  series  of  Oblique  constructions,  dependent 
on  his  own  statement  that  they  so  spoke  or  wrc^  such 
use  of  Oblique  Oration  is  called  Narratio  Obliqua. 

Caesar  almost  always  reports  speeches  obliquely,  Sallnst  directly; 
JAvy  and  Tacitus  in  both  ways,  often  gliding  from  thft  indirftct  into  the 
Hiiw*^  fnrm^  Enunciations  are  iniers^erseawitn  I'etitions  and  Interro- 
gaiioiis ;  and  in  general,  when  transition  takes  place  from  one  form  of 
Oratio  Obliqna  to  another,  a  new  Verb  is  not  introduced,  the  original 
Verb  (by  tfa»  flgoze  called  Zeugma)  supplying  its  meaning. 

Examples: 

'Orat  Tarqoinius  Veientes,  ne  se  eztorrem  egentem  ex  tanto  modo 
regno  cum  liberis  adolescentibus  ante  oculos  suos  perire  sinerent: 
alios  pere^  inregnum  Eomamaccitos ;  se  regem,  augentem  bello 
Bomanum  imperium,  a  proximis  scelerata  conjuratione  pulsum:  .  .  . 
patriam  se  regnumque  8uumrepetere,etper8equi  ingratos cives  relle: 
ferrent  opem,  adiurarent;  suas  quoque  Teteres  iniurias  ultum 
iren  V  toties  caesas  legiones,  agrum  ademptum,'  Jhrmiinitts  entreats  the 
people  of  Veii  not  to  mow  Mm  with  his  grown-up  children  to  die  before 
their  eyes,  expelled  in  destitute  condition  from  a  royal  station  lately  so 
eminent :  (he  says)  that  others  had  been  invited  to  Borne  from  abroad  to 
reign:  that  he,  when  king,  and  aggrandising  the  Roman  empire  in 
war,  had  been  driven  out  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  Ms  nearest  kin;  that 
he  wished  to  reclaim  his  country  and  kingdom,  and  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  ungrateful  countrynum :  (he  entreats  them)  to  lend  their  aid,  to 
assist  him:  to  set  about  avenging  their  own  ancient  wrongs,  the  frequent 
slaughter  of  their  legions,  the  curtailment  of  their  territory,  L.  ii.  6. 

'Docebat  Caesar,  quam  veteres  quamque  iustae  causae  necessi- 
tttdinis  ipsis  cum  Aeduis  intercederent ;  quae  senatus  consulta, 
quoties,  quamque  honorifica  ineosfactaessent;  ut omni tempore 
totius  Galliae  principatum  Aedui  tenuissent,  prius  etiam  quam 
nostram  amicitiam  appetissent;  populi  Bomani  banc  esse  con- 
Haetudinem,  ut  socios  atque  amicos  non  modo  sui  nihil  deperdere, 
sed  gratia,  dignitate,  honore  auctiores  velit  esse :  quod  Tero  ad  aniici- 
tiam  populi  Eomani  attulissp.nt,  id  iis  eripi  quis  pati  posset?' 
Caesar  showed,  what  ancient  aivd  just  grounds  of  friendship  existed 
between  themselves  (the  Romans)  and  the  Aedui ;  what  decrees  of  the 
senate  had  been  made  in  their  favour,  how  often,  and  in  what  honourable 
terme  ;  how  the  Aedui  from  time  immemorial  had  held  the  first  rank  in 
Oaid,  even  brfore  they  had  courted  our  friendship :  (adding)  that  the 
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custom  of  the  Boman  'people  was  to  resolve  that  its  allies  and  friends 
should  not  only  lose  nothiiig  of  their  owuy  hut  even  he  increased  in  influence, 
dignity,  andr  honour :  hUt  (as  to)  what  thty  had  possessed  at  the  time  of 
contracting  friendship  with  the  Romfln  people,  who  cotdd  endure  that  this 
should  he  wrested  from  them  ?  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  43.  ^qq 

1.  The  Subordinate  clauses  sometimes  become  Coordinate  by  being  Notes  on 
carried  on  in  the  Accusatiye  with  Infinitire:  (1)  after  a  Eelatiye:  as,  ^J™J^° 
'Nam  iJlorum  urbem  ut  propugnaculum  oppositam  esse  barbaris, 
apud  quam  («nam  apud  eam)  iam  bis  classes  regias  fecisse 
naufragium//or  their  city  was  opposed  to  the  barbarians  like  a  bulwark, 

on  which  the  royal  fleets  had  twice  suffered  shipwreck,  Nep.  Th,  7. 
(2)  After  various  Conjunctions  (quia,  quamquam,  quum,  nisi  forte, 
&c.)  :  as,  'Ideo  se  moenibus  inclusos  tenere  Campanos,  quia  si  qui 
evasissent  aliqua,  velut  feras  bestias  per  agros  vagari,  et  laniare  et 
trucidare  quodcumque  obyiam  detur,'  they  kept  the  Campanians  shut 
up  within  their  walls  on  this  account,  that,  \f  any  of  them  got  out  any- 
where, they  wandered  over  the  country  like  wild  beasts,  and  tore  and 
slaughtered  whatever  came  in  their  way,  L.  xxvi.  27.  See  ii.  13,  zxxiii.45. 

2.  Aio  usually  introduces  Oratio  Obliqua ;  inquam  parenthetically 
accompanies  Oratio  Eeeta.  Philosophia,  mquit  Plato,  nihil  est  aliua, 
&c. ;  but,  Fhilosophiam  ait  Plato  nihil  esse  aliud,  &c.  Ut  ait  is  used 
in  prose  with  Oratio  Eecta ;  ait  in  poetry,  sometimes  in  prose. 

3.  Bhetorical  questions  (intended  only  as  lively  assertions)  often  ap- 
pear as  principal  clauses  of  Oratio  Obliqua  in  the  Infinitive :  as, 
* Plebs  fremit :  Quid  sevivere,  quid  in  parte  civium  censeri,  si, 
quod  duorura  hominura  virtute  partum  sit,  id  obtinere  universi  non 
possint? '  the  plebeians  murmured :  Why  were  they  living,  why  reckoned 
one  portion  of  the  citizens,  if,  what  the  valour  of  two  persons  had  won, 
their  entire  body  were  unable  to  maintain  ?  L.  vii.  18.  But  Caesar  gene- 
rally throws  such  questions  into  the  Subjunctive.  Questions  to  which 
an  answer  is  expected,  are  regularly  put  in  the  Subjunctive :  as,  *  Docet 
Caesar,  latum  ab  decern  tribunis,  ut  sui  ratio  absentis  haberetur,  ipso 
consule  Pompeio;  qui  si  improbasset,  cur  ferri  passus  esset?  sin 
probasset,  c  u  r  se  uti  populi  beneficio  prohibuisset?'  Caesar  informed 
them,  that  the  ten  tribunes  had  brought  in  a  biU,  allowing  him  to 
rank  as  a  candidate  though  absent,  in  the  very  consulship  of  Pompeius  ; 
if  Pompeius  disapproved,  why  had  he  allowed  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  1 
if  he  approved,  why  had  he  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
peopUs  boon  1  Caes.  B,  C,\.  32. 

4.  a.  A  Potential  or  Conditional  Sentence  in  Oratio  Eecta  is  ren- 
dered into  Obliqua  by  means  of  the  Verb  possum ;  an  Optative  Sen- 
tence by  means  of  volo.     See  following  Table,  A,  19-22. 

b.  An  Im|)erative  Sentence  becomes  Petitio  Obliqua  with  Imperf.  or 
Present  Subj, ;  thus,  Patere,  Clinia,  becomes  Pateretur  (or  patiatur) 
Clinias :  or  in  the  Infin.  it  maybe  expressed  by  debeo,  oportet,  &c.,  or  by 
Gerundive  Construction  :  thus,  Patrem  Cliniae  fortasse  iniquiorem  esse : 
patiendumfuis8e(or  pati  eum  debuisse)  ;  nam  quern  laturum, 
si  parentem  non  ferret  suum? 

c.  A  Vocative  in  Oratio  Eecta  becomes  Nominative  in  Obliqua. 
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SECTION  V. 

THE  REFLEXIVE  PRONOUNS  IN  COMPOUND  SENTENCES. 

X90 

The  use  of  the  Reflexive  Pronouns  se,  suus,  as  compared  &«&•» 

with  is,  eius,  &c.,  in  Simple  Sentences,  has  been  already  con-  *^*  *^' 

sidered,  §  87.     Their  use  in  Clauses  needs  also  special  notice, 

as  it  requires,  like  the  use  of  Mood  and  Tense,  attentive 

thought  and  nice  discrimination.^ 

^  900 

1.  Se  (Personal),  suns  (Possessive),  are  Keflexive  Pronouns  of  the  subjec- 
Third  Person ;  implying  reference  to  a  Subject  in  that  Person  ;  which,  tlve  aod 
in  general,  is  the  Principal  Subject  of  the  Sentence.    To  sup^y  their  S*'^^ 
defect,  and  for  special  distinction  or  emphasis,  the  Definitive  Pronoun  ^^^|^ 
ipse  is  used.    Se,  suus,  are  therefore  Pronouns  of  Subjective  Reference 
sdways ;  ipse,  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  them,  or  with  them.    The  Demon- 
stratives IS,  ille,  iste,  hie,  &e.,  are  Pronouns  of  Objective  Reference. 

'  The  principles  stated  in  $  87  hold  good  when  se,  suns,  oocnr  in  Participial 
Entheses,  dtc.  *  Multa  mea  in  s e  collata,  etiam  sua  in  me  proferebat  offlcia,'  he 
brought  forward  many  services  done  by  me  to  him^  and  also  those  done  by  himself  to  me, 
C.  p.  Suit.  6.  'Gonstituit  igitur  at  ludi,  absente  se,  fierent  suo  nomine,'  he 
ther^ore  arranged  that  in  his  absence  the  games  should  be  held  in  his  name,  0.  Alt.  xy. 
11.  *  Tanto  gratior  populo  fuit  quanto  doctior  maioribiis  su  is/  he  was  more  popular 
in  proportion  as  he  woe  more  learned  than  his  ancestors,  Inst.  xvii.  8.  *  Si  nnlla 
cantas erib qnae  fadat  amidtiam ipeam  sua  sponte,  vi  sua,  ex  so  et  propter 
se  ezpetendam,'  if  there  is  no  love  to  make  friendship  desirable  on  the  first  cffer,  by  its 
own  force,  from  itself,  and  for  itself,  C.  Fin.  ii.  20.  *  Itaque  redimen^  se  captivis 
copiam  feoere,'  accordingly  they  gave  the  prisoners  the  opportunity  of  raneoming  them- 
selvest  L.  rdi.  58.  '  Mithildatem  Tigranes  ezoepit  difBdentemque  rdbos  suis  oon- 
firmaTit,'  Tigranes  received  and  encouraged  Mithridates,  who  was  despairing  qfhi*  otm 
resources,  C.  p.  L,  Man.  9.  From  such  bold  constructions  as  those  of  the  three  latter 
examples,  in  which  the  Beflexive  is  referred  to  the  Object  Case  by  virtue  of  an 
intervening  Verb  Infinite  (expetendam,  redhnendi,  dlflSdentem)  has  arisen  one  yet 
bolder,  in  which  the  Preposition  cum  is  equivalent  to  a  Relative  Clause :  '  Dicae- 
archum  cum  Aristoxeno,  aequali  et  condiscipulo  suo,  omittamus,'  letuspoM 
over  Dicaearchus,  and  Arittoxenus  his  eotUenaorary  and  feUow-pupilf  0.  T.  D,  i.  18, 
where  cum  &c.=quocum  coniungrimus  Anstarchum  .  .  .  suum.  So:  *Cartba> 
ginienses  Magonem  cum  classe  sua  copiisque  in  Italiam  mittunt,'  the  Cartha- 
ginians send  Mago  with  hisfieet  ar^  forces  into  Italy,  L.  xxili.  82.  The  same  idiom  is 
extended  to  places  where  the  Preposition  in  (more  rarely  ad,  ab,  intra)  follows  such 
YerlMi  as  remitterc,  retinere,  reverti,  inhere,  cogere,  removere,  Sic.  the  formula  of 
command  being  adopted  by  the  writer  from  the  speaker's  mouth.  Hius,  '  Caesar 
Fabium  cum  legione  sua  remittit  inhibema,'  Caesar  sends  back  Fdbitu  and  hit 
legion  to  their  winter  encampment,  Caes.  B.  O.  v.  63,  is  equivalent  to  *  Caesar  im- 
perat,  Fabius  cum  l^one  sua  in  hibema  revertantur.'  *Corbulo,  ut  Armenios 
adsuadefendenda  cogeret,  e2DBcindere  parat  castella,'  Corbulo,  in  order  to  com^ 
pel  the  Armenians  to  d(tfend  their  posHSsions,  prepares  to  destroy  their  forts,  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  39,  where  Corbulo  may  be  supposed  to  say,  'Armenios  ad  sua  defendenda 
cogam.'  In  such  instances,  if  the  Subject  of  the  sentence  is  of  the  Third  Person, 
the  word  or  words  to  which  the  Reflexive  suus  is  referred  will  be  found  immediately 
before  the  Beflexive.  If  the  Subject  is  not  of  the  Third  Person,  this  is  unnecessary. 
'In  sua  terra  cogam  pugnare  enm/  I  will  compel  him  to  fight  in  his  otvn  land, 
L.  xxviU.  44, 
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2.  The  questions  which  arise  concerning  the  use  of  these  Pronouns  in 
Glauses  are  among  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  Latin  Syntax.  No 
Hule  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  them  even  in  the  most  general 
manner.  Ail  that  can  he  done  is  to  trace  the  modes  of  Pronominal 
reference  through  the  several  kinds  of  Glauses,  as  indicated  by  prin- 
ciple and  varied  by  practice ;  and  to  illustrate  by  examples  the  rules 
Q^-     and  exceptions  so  discovered. 

Nevertheless  certain  general  directions  may  be  given. 

§J^^  A.  If'irst:  Pronominal  reference  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
^Su^  '^^^^  ^6  l^c  o^  ^^^  passage ;  that  is,  in  reading  Latin  authors,  espe- 
cially historians,  like  Gaesar,  Livy,  or  Nepos,  the  student  must  apply 
his  mind  to  discover  the  sense  required,  and  refer  the  Pronouns,  in 
accordance  with  this,  to  their  proper  Subjects.  (Li  writing  Latin, 
besides  the  few  rules  which  grammar  supplies,  he  must  bring  to  bear 
that  tact  and  skill  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  the  study  of  the  best 
Latin  writers.) 

This  kind  of  logical  interpretation  (the  Beason  of  the  thing)  must  be 
applied  especially  when  in  the  same  Glause,  or  in  succeeding  Glauses, 
Subjective  reference  is  made  by  the  Beflexive  Pronouns  to  different 
Subjects.  Thus  in  the  passage  Gaes.  B,  G.  vii.  4,  Veneti  legadonem  ad 
P.  Gnissum  mittunt:  si  velit  suos  recipere,  obsides  sibi  remittatr 
*  the  Beason  of  the  thing '  shows  that  suos  must  be  referred  to  Grassus 
(Subject  of  si  velit),  sibi  to  Veneti  (the  Principal  Subject). 

B.  Secondly :  in  some  Clauses  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between 
the  use  of  the  Beflexive  Pronouns  and  that  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood ; 
both  being  determined  by  the  same  law  of  Subjective  relation.  Thus, 
if  the  following  Glauses  be  compared : 

(1)  Marcus  salvus  rediit,  quod  el  peperceram: 

(2)  Marcus  gratias  mihi  egit  quod  sibi  pepercissem: 

In  (1),  the  Quod-dause  is  alleged  by  the  speaker  as  the  cause  of  an 
act  on  the  part  of  Marcus  objectively  regarded  (salvus  rediit),  for  which 
reason  the  Demonstrative  ei  and  Indicative  peperceram  are  used : 

In  (2),  the  Quod-clause  (though  cited  by  the  speaker)  is  cited  as  the 
cause  Subjectively  felt  and  avowed  by  Marcus  for  an  act  of  his  own 
(gratias  egit) ;  Uierefore  the  Beflexive  sibi  and  the  Subjunctive  peper- 
cissem are  used. 

C  Thirdly :  it  often  happens  (principally  in  Adverbial  and  Adjectival 
Glauses,  or  in  Participial  Entheses,  which  stand  for  them)  that  a  Sub- 
jective Pronoun  is  used  when  the  writer  wishes  to  refer  the  Glause  to 
the  mind  of  the  Subject :  though,  if  he  had  not  cared  to  do  this,  but 
introduced  the  Glause  only  as  part  of  his  own  statement,  it  was  open 
to  him  to  use  an  Objective  Pronoun.  Thus  in  the  following  passage : 
'  Africanus,  qui  suo  cognomine  declarat,  tertiam  partem  orbis  terrarum 
se  subegisse,  tamen,  si  sua  res  ageretur,  testimonium  non  diceret,'  0. 
p,  8.  Rose,  36.  Gicero  might  have  written  eius  for  sua,  if  he  had  not 
wished  to  continue  the  Subjective  construction,  and  to  place  the  con- 
dition in  the  mind  of  Africanus  (si  mea  .  .  .  non  dicerem). 

A  competent  student  who  will  attend  to  these  general  remarks,  and 
apply  them  to  the  study,  for  instance,  of  Gaesar^s  Oblique  Narrations, 
can  hardly  fail  to  gain  a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  difficult  subject  qf 

^nominal  Beference. 


Marcus 
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It  ]8,  however,  desirable  to  exemplify  with  more  of  detail  the  use  of 
Ileflexire  Pronouns  in  the  various  Clauses.  202 

1.  In  a  Substantival  Clause  standing  as  Object,  while  the  Principal  Eh)ecial 
Subject  is  in  the  Third  Person,  Pronominal  reference  to  that  Subject  Notes, 
will  be  Subjective,  unless  the  Clause  has  a  Subject  of  its  own,  requiring 
Subjective  reference  to  itself. 

Examples : — 

Beference  to  Principal  Subject  (Marcus). 

ait  sibi  et  suis  commodis  serviendum  esse  (serviri). 
putat  no3  sibi  et  suis  commodis  obesse. 
queritur  quod  vos  sibi  et  suis  commodis  obsistatis. 
vult  utse  et  sua  commoda  tueamur. 
orabat  se  et  sues  liberos  defenderem. 
timet  ne  ipse  et  liberi  sui  neglegantur. 
non  dubitat  quin  ipse  et  sua  commoda  spernantur. 
multu  obstare  putat  quominus  sibi  suis  que  consulatur. 
videt  (nescit,  &c.),  quanta  sibi    suis  que    mala  impen- 
deant. 

Such  examples  as  the  foregoing  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence ; 
and  they  are  free  from  difficulty.  As  the  Clauses  have  either  no 
new  Subject,  or  a  new  Subject  not  of  the  Third  Person,  or  a  new  Subject 
not  admitting  Subjective  Pronominal  reference,  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  reference  of  the  Beflezive  Pronouns  to  the  Principal  Subject 
Marcus. 

2.  a.  But,  when  a  Substantival  Clause  receives  a  new  Subject  capable, 
in  its  own  nature,  of  Subjective  Pronominal  reference,  some  difficulty 
arises,  the  solution  of  which  is  generally  derived  from  'the  Beason  of 
the  thing,'  sometimes  from  the  character  of  the  principal  Verb,  some- 
times from  that  of  the  dependent  Verb. 

The  general  Bule  in  such  case  is,  that  the  Beflexive  Pronouns  are 
referred  to  the  Subject,  if  capable,  of  the  Clause  in  which  they  stand, 
but  if  that  Subject  is  not  capable,  then  to  the  Principal  (or  Prior) 
Subject.  The  capability  of  the  Clausular  Subject  is  tested  by  seeing  if 
the  Clause,  converted  into  Oratio  Becta,  gives  a  good  sense. 

Thus,  in  the  Sentence:  'Caesar  reperit  Dumnorigem  his  rebus 
suam  rem  familiarem  auxisse,'  B,  (r.  l  18,  the  converted  Clause  would 
be:  'Bumnorix  his  rebus  suam  rem  familiarem  auxit,'  which  gives  a 
good  sense,  and  so  determines  the  reference  of  suam  to  Dumnorigem ; 
and  this  '  the  Beason  of  the  thing '  would  also  demand. 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  such  examples  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*  Divico  respondit :  itaHelvetios  a  maioribus  suis  institutes  esse 
uti  obsides  accipere,  non  dare,  consuerint,'  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  14.  '  B^n- 
nibal  ait,  Bomanos  vinci  non  nisi  armis  suis  posse,'  lust  xxxi.  5. 
'  Hannibal  respondit :  Omnia  facere  simul  Hlrpinos  Samnitesque, 
et  indieare  dades  suas,  et  queri  indefensos  se  n^lectosque,'  L. 
zxiii.  43. 

b.  Sometimes  the  reference  to  the  Clausular  Subject  is  determined  by 
quisque  joined  to  the  Beflexive:  as,  *Natura  quidquid  genuit  in  sue 
qttodque  genere  peifectum  esse  voluit/  C.  T,  D,  y.  13.    Sometimes  by 

t3 
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other  Indefinite  Pronouns:  as,  *Nec  quemquam  nisi  sua  Toce, 
utcumque  quis  posset  ac  sine  patrono,  rationem  vitae  passus  est 
reddere,'  Suet.  Claud,  16. 

c.  On  the  other  hand,  conversion  of  the  Clause  in  such  examples  as 
the  following  show*  that  the  Keflexive  Pronouns  cannot  reasonabljr  be 
referred  to  the  Subject  of  the  Clause,  but  must  go  back  to  the  Principal 
(or  Prior)  Subject.  'Datames  audit  Pisidais  quasdam  copias  ad- 
versus  se  paiare,'  Nep.  2>a<.  18.  'Ariovistus  respondit,  omnes 
Galliae  civitates  contra  se  castra  habuisse/  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  44. 
*  Caesar  .  .  .  docebat,  ilium  (Ariovistum)  .  .  .  beneficio  ac  liberali- 
tate  sua  ac  senatus  ea  praemia  consecutum,'  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  43.  See  i. 
33. 1.  *  Dareus  timebat  ne  victis  Atheniensibus  ad  se  Lacedaemonii 
arraa  transferrent,'  lust.  v.  1.  'Alexander  amicos  percontatur 
videantume  similem  sibi  reperturi  regem,'  lust.  xiii.  15.  *Quo8 
quum  Ariovistus  conspexisset,  conclamavit,  Quid  ad  se  venirent?' 
Caes.  B.  G,  i.  47. 

3.  If  the  Clause  is  an  Oblique  Petition,  with  a  Subject  of  its  own 
such  as  to  allow  Subjective  Pronominal  reference,  the  meaning  of  the 
Principal  Verb  will  cause  a  difference.  If  that  Verb  is  one  oi  prayer, 
command  or  endeavour,  the  Subjective  reference  in  the  Clause  will  be  to 
the  Principal  Subject ;  if  it  is  one  of  exhortation,  advice,  or  persuasion, 
such  reference  will  be  to  the  Subject  of  the  Clause :  thus 

but 
M«-  lirr^t^TS^S""}  (^)Bibicon™lat(i.o.Aulo). 

This  distinction  lies  in  '  the  Eeason  of  the  thing ;'  that  is,  in  the 
assumption  that  we  pray  or  command  another  for  our  own  benefit,  that 
we  exhort  or  adtnse  him  for  his  own. 

Examples  of  this  distinction : 

(a)  Iste  petit  a  rege  et  eum  pluribus  verbis  rogat  nt  id  ad  se 
mittat,*  C.  Verr.iv.2S,  *Arverni  Vercingetorigem  obsecrant  ut 
suis  fortunis  consulat,  neu  se  ab  hostibus  diripi  patiatur,  praesertim 
quum  videat  omne  ad  se  bellum  translatum,  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  8. 
'Dareus  postul^bat  magis  quam  petebat  ut  (Alexander)  matrem 
sibi  ac  coniugem  liberosque  restitueret,*  Curt. iv.  1.  'His  (Caesar) 
mandavit  ut  quae  diceret  Ariovistus  ad  se  referrent/  Caes.  B.  G, 
1.47.  'Bionysius  a  filiabus  ferrum  removit  instituitque  ut 
candentibus  iuglandium  putaminibus  barbam  sibi  et  capillum  ad- 
urerent,'  0.  71  2>.  v.  68.  'Quibus  ille  permisit  ut  omnem  causam 
in  s  e  transferrent  s  u  a  que  opera  factum  contenderent  ut  legi  non  oboedi- 
rent,'  Nep.  Ep.  8.  'Cicero  multa  pollicendo  per  Fulviam  efifecerat 
ut  Q.  Curius  consilia  Catilinae  sibi  proderet,'  Sail.  Cat,  26. 

(b)  Nervios    hortatur   ne   sui    in  perpetuum  liberandi 


-"rum  suarum  admonuit,'  Tac.  Ann,  i.  12.      'Huic   ille  primum 
•\sit   ne   se   moveret,'  Nep.  Eum,   6.      '  Helvetii  persuadent 
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Bauracis  .  .  .  uti,  eodeni  usi  consilio,  oppidis  suis  vicisque  relictis, 
una  cum  iis  (Helvetiis)  proflciscantur,'  Gaes.  B,  G.  i.  5. 

Persuadeo  is,  however,  also  used  with  Subjective  reference  in  the 
Clause  to  the  Principal  Subject:  as,  ^Mnlta  pollicendo  persuadet 
Hetellus  (legatis)  uti  lugurtham  maxime  vivum,  sin  id  parum  pro- 
cedat,  necatum  sibi  traderent,'  Sail.  lug.  46. 

4.  A  Case  dependent  on  a  Passive  Verb  or  on  sum  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  Principal  Subject,  if  it  appears  such  when  converted 
into  Active  form.  *  A  Caesare  in  vitor  (=Caesar  me  invitat)  sibi 
ut  aim  legatus/  Caesar  invites  me  to  he  his  lieutenant ^  Q,  Att,  11.  18. 
*Iam  inde  ab  initio  Faustulo  spes  fuerat  (=Faustulu8  speraverat) 
regiam  stirpem  apud  s  e  educari,'  L.  i.  5.  But  if  it  cannot  be  so  con- 
verted, the  reference  will  be  Objective:  as,  *L.Quinctio  Cincin- 
nato  in  agro  aranti  nuntiatum  est  eum  dictatorem  esse  factum/  C. 
Cat.  M.  16.  In  the  following  places  it  might  seem  that  the  reference 
ought  to  be  Subjective:  'A  Curione  mihi  nuntiatum  est  eum  ad 
me  venire,'  C.  Att.  x.  4.  'Nuntiatum  est  nobis  aM.  Varrone  venisse 
eum  Eoma  pridie  vesperi,'  C.  Ao»  i.  1.  But  the  Preposition  a  means 
froMf  not  by\  a  Curione  (M.  Varrone)  missi  nuntiarunt;  the  true 
Subjects,  therefore,  are  the  messengers. 

5i  The  Plural  Masculine  sui  is  used  for  amici,  familiares  or  milites 
so  idiomatically,  that  it  sometimes  appears  to  transgress  the  laws  of 
Pronominal  reference:  as,  *Is  annus  Crassi  omnem  spem  atqne 
omnia  vitae  consilia  morte  pervertit;  fuit  hoc  luctuosnm  suis,'  that 
year  overthrew  hy  death  all  the  hope  and  aU  the  life-plans  of  Crassus  :  it 
was  an  event  full  of  sorrow  to  his  friends^  G.  d.  Or,  iii.  2.  lam  per- 
ventum  ad  suos  est  (aiam  pervenerant  ad  suos),  L.  zxziii.  8. 

6.  As  to  Pronominal  Eeference  in  Adverbial  and  Adjectival  Clauses  : 
If  the  Clause  is  Pinal,  the  Pronominal  reference  to  the  purposing 

Subject  will  usually  be  Subjective:  '  Cuncti  ad  me  saepe  venerunt,  ut 
suarum  fortnnarum  omnium  causam  defensionemque  susciperem,'  C. 
in  Caec.  1.  (Tiridates)  mittebat  oratores  qui  suo  Partnorumque 
nomine  expjstularent,  cur  depelleretur,'  Tac.^Tz.xiii.  37.  Yet  Caesar 
writes:  *Pompeius  .  .  .  idoneum  locum  nactus  ibi copias  collocavit, 
suosque  omnes  in  castris  continuit,  ignesque  fieri  prohibuit,  quo  oo- 
cultior  esset  eius  adventus,'  B,  C,  iii.  30.  And  Cicero:  *Verres 
Milesios  navem  XK)poscit,  quae  eum  praesidii  causa  Myndum  prose- 
queretur,'  Verr.i.di, 

7.  In  Ut-dauses  of  a  Consecutive  nature  Pronominal  reference  to  a 
Principal  Subject  will  usually  be  Objective,  because  (result  not  purpose 
being  implied)  there  is  so  far  no  subjectivity  in  the  Clause.  'Liga- 
rius  in  provincia  pacatissima  ita  se  gessit  ut  ei  pacem  esse  expediret/ 
C,p,IAy.2.  *Habet  hoc  virtus  ut  viros  fortes  species  eius  et 
pulchritudo  etiam  in  hoste  posita  delectet,'  C.  in  Pis.  32.  Yet  if  in  a 
result  a  purpose  is  implied,  the  Subjective  Pronoun  may  be  used:  as 
'(Agesilaus)  locum  delegit  talem  ut  non  multum  obesse  multi- 
tudo  hostium  suae  paucitati  posset,'  N.  Ay.  7.  As  to  the  passage,  *l8 
enim  sic  se  gerit  ut  sibi  iam  decemvir  designatus  esse  videatur,'  0. 
d,  L,  Ayr.  ii.  19,  the  use  of  sibi  is  determined  by  its  necessary  reference 
to  the  Subject  of  the  Verb  videatur.    So  *  Caput  est  Heraclides  ille 
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Temnites,  homo  ineptus  et  loqua^  Bed,  ut  sibi  yidetur,  ita  doctos 
ut/&c.,  0,p,  Flaoc,  18.» 

8.  Other  special  causes  may  occasionally  make  the  reference  in  such 
Clauses  Subjective :  thus,  '  Ambiorix  ad  hunc  modimi  locutus  est :  Sese 
&c.  .  .. .  suaque  esse  eiusmodi  imperia  ut  non  minus  haberet  iuiis  in  se 
multitudo  quam  i  p  s  e  in  multitudinem,'  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  27.  The  use  of 
se  instead  of  eum  is  determined  by  the  correlative  construction  and  the 
antithesis  se  ,  .  .  ipse.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  write  eum 
...  is,  but  not  without  some  loss  of  point  and  vigour.  The  whole 
speech  from  which  this  passage  is  cited  exemplifies  usefully  Pronominal 
reference  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

9.  Quod-clauses  dependent  on  Oblique  or  Virtually  Oblique  Oration 
will  often  require  Subjective  Pronominal  reference  to  the  Principal 
Subject.  '  Scipionem  Hannibal  eo  ipso  quod  adversus  se  dux 
potissimum  lectus  esset,  praestantem  virum  credebat/  L.  xxi.  39. 
*Divitiacu8  ait,  scire  se  ilia  esse  vera,  nee  quemquam  ex  eo 
plus  quam  se  doloris  cap  ere,  propterea  quod  per  se  crevisset/  Caes. 
5.  G^.  i.  20,  'Annali  litterae  tuae  pergratae  fuerunt,  quod 
curares  de  se  diligenter,*  C.  ad  Qu.  Fr,  iii.  1.  *Decima  legio  per 
tribunos  militum  ei  gratias  egit  quod  de  se  optimum  indicium  fecisset,' 
Caes.  B.  Cr.  i.  41. 

10.  Pronominal  reference  in  Conditional  Clauses  often  follows  the 
same  rule.  'Domino  navis  qui  sit  (Themistocles)  aperit,  multa 
pollicens,  si  se  conservasset,'  Kep.  Th.  8.  'Negantibus  G-allis,  nisi 
obsides  sibi  redderentur,  eos  dimissuros,'  L.  xxi  25.  Sed  ausus  est 
Purfanio  dicere,  si  sibi  pecuniam,  quantam  poposcerat^  non  dedisset, 
mortuum  se  in  domum  eius  illaturum,'  C.  ^.  MU.  27. 

11.  The  Subjective  reference  to  the  Principal  Subject  is  often  kept  in 
a  Eelative  Clause,  if  '  the  Eeason  of  the  thing  *  shows  that  the  Keflexive 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  Eelative  itself:  as,  'Caesar  omnibus,  qui 
contra  se  arma  tulerant,  ignovit,'  Veil.  ii.  66.  'Metellus  in  iis  ur- 
bibus,  quae  ad  se  defecerant,  praesidia  imponit/  Sail.  lug.  61.  '  Epami- 
non  das  ei,  qui  sibi  ex  lege  praetor  snccesserat,  exercitum  non  tradidit^* 
C.  Inv.  i.  33.  *  Dexio  hie  non  quae  privatim  sibi  eripuisti,  sed  unieum 
abs  te  filium  flagitat,'  C.  Verr.  v.  49.  '  Epaminondas  . .  .  eos  coegit 
superare  Lacedaemonios,  quos  ante  se  imperatorem  nemo  Boeotorum 
ausus  fuit  aspicere,'  Nep.  Ep.  8.  Yet  in  such  places  the  Objective  Pro- 
noun would  not  have  been  wrong ;  and  in  the  last  cited  example  there 
seems  little  justification  for  se  instead  of  eum.  When  Caesar  writes : 
'  Ambiorix  in  Aduatucos,  ^ui  erant  eius  regno  finitimi,  proficiscitur,' 
B.  G,  V.  38,  he  uses  the  Objective  Pronoun  because  the  Clause  is  a  state- 
ment of  his  own,  not  referred  to  the  mind  of  Ambiorix. 

12.  But,  if  the  Eelative  Clause  is  Suboblique,  it  will  often  happen 
that  Subjective  reference  is  made  to  the  Eelative  itself  or  its  immediate 


*  In  the  sentence,  'Tnm  mlttit  rex  ad  istmn,  Si  sibi  videatur,  nt  reddat,' 
C.  Verr.  iv.  29,  the  Reflexive  seems  strange,  when  -we  compare :  *  Quum  ei  scrip- 
tarn  orationem  orator  Lysias  attnlisset,  quam,  si  eirideretur,  edisoeret,'  C. 
di  Or.  i.  54.  'Reliqnnm  a  suis  Tyndaridis  peteret,  si  ei  videretur,*  0.  d.  Or. 
ii.  86.  But  the  direct  message  of  the  king,  <  si  tihi  videtnr,  redde,'  is  immediatefjf 
■^ndered  in  obliqu9  form,  *  si  sibi  videatur,  ut  reddat,' 
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Antecedent :  as,  '  Commemorant  .  .  .  errare  eos,  si  miicquam  ab  b  i  s 
praesidii  sperent,  <^ui  suis  rebus  diffidant/  Caes.  S.  G,  y,  41.  See 
do.  i.  14,  qui  si  ahcuius  iniuriae  sibi  fuisset,  &c.;  i.  31,  qui  et  sua 
virtute;  i.  32,  <^ui  intra  fines  suos,  &e. ;  i,  40,  qui  suum  timorem, 
&c. ;  ii.  4,  qui  intra  fines  suos,  &;c. 

13.  When  Oratio  Obliqua  intervenes  between  the  Principal  Subject 
and  Pronominal  reference  to  it  in  a  Clause,  Latin  authors,  having  evi- 
dently much  freedom  of  choice,  often  prefer  the  Objective  reference  as 
less  bable  to  confusion. 

'  Quod quum  interrogatus esset  Socrates,  respondit,  sese  meruisao 
\it  amplissimis  honoribus  et  praemiis  decoraretur,  et  ei  victus  quoti- 
dianus  in  Prytaneo  publico  piaeberetur,'  C.  d.  Or.  i.  64.  'Tarquinms  u 
suis  unum  sciscitatum  Bomam  ad  patrem  misit  quidnam  se  facere 
vellet,  quandoquidem,  ut  omnia  unus  Gabiis  posset,  ei  di  dedissent,'  L. 
L  54.  *Ne  noctem  quidem  consules  inter  meum  discrimen  et  eorum 
praedam  interesse  passi  sunt,'  C.  p.  Seat  24.  '  Siculi  me  saepe  esse 
poUicitum  dicebant^  commodis  eorum  me  non  defuturum,'  C.tn  Caec.  1. 
'  Tirones  iureiurando  accepto,  nihil  iis  nocituros  hostes,  se  Otacilio  de- 
diderunt,'  Oaes.  B,  C,  iii.  28.  See  B,  G,  i.  5,  una  cum  iis ;  v.  27, quod- 
que  ei,  &c.  *  Caligula  de  iurisconsultis  saepe  iactavit  se  efifecturum  ne 
qui  respondere  possent  praeter  eum,'  Suet.  Vol,  34.' 

14.  When  in  the  Clauses  of  a  Compound  Sentence  Subjective  refer- 
ence is  made  to  more  than  one  Subject,  Direction  A.,  stated  above,  must 
be  applied  to  determine,  by  *  the  Eeason  of  the  thing,'  to  what  Subjects 
the  P^nouns  must  be  referred  severally. 

Examples. 

'Scythae  petebant  ab  Alezandro  ut  regis  sui  (i.e.  Scytharum) 
filiam  matrimonio  sibi  (i.e.  Alexandro)  iungeret;  si dedignaretur  affini- 
tatem,  principes  Macedonum  cum  primoribus  suae  gentis  (i.e.  Scv- 
tharum)  conubio  coire  pateretur,'  Curt.  viii.  1.  *  Ariovistus  respondit, 
Neminem  secum  (i.e.  cum  Ariovibto)  sine  sua  (i.e.  contendentis)  per- 
nicie  contendisse,'  Caes.  B,  G.  i.  36.  *Tarquinius  orabat  Tarqui- 
nieffses  ne  se(i.e.  Tarquinium)  .  .  ante  oculos  suos  (i.e. Tarquinien- 
sium)  perire  sinerent/  L.  ii.  6.  '  Ariovistus  ad  Caesarem  legatos 
mittit ;  uti  ex  suis  (i.e.  Caesaris)  legatis  aliquem  ad  se  (i.e.  Ariovistum) 
mitteret,'  Caes.  ^.  6^.  i.  40.  *  Ariovistus  respondit  magnam  Cae- 
sarem facere  iniuriam,  qui  suo  (i.e.  Caesaris)  adventu  vectigalia  sibi 
(i.e.  Ariovisto)  deteriora  faceret,*  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  36.  *  Themis toclcs 
professus  est  Athenienses  suo  (i.e.  Themistoclis)  consilio  deos  pub- 
licos  suos  que  (i.e.  Atheniensium)  patrios  ac  penates  muris  saepsissc,' 
Nop.  Them.  7.  '  Bomani  legatos  miserunt  qui  a  Prusia  rege  peterent  ne 
inimicissimum  suum  (i.e.  Komanorum)  secum  (i.e.  Prusia)  haberet, 
sibique  (i.e.  Bomanis)  dederet,'  Nep.  Hann.  12.' 


*  In  the  passage  '  Audistis  nuper  dicere  legatos  Tyndaritanos  Mercurinm,  qui 
sacris  anniveraarUs  apud  eos  ooleretur  .  .  .  Yerris  imperio  esse  sublatum,*  C.  Verr, 
It,  39,  the  use  of  eos  rather  than  se  is  determined  not  so  mudi  by  the  intervention 
of  the  newSabject  Meicurinm  (which  Donaldson  notices)  as  by  the  ciicnmstanoe  that 
audistis  dicera  does  not  mean  '  yon  heard  them  saying,'  but  'yon  have  heard  that 
then  Mi(/,' which  weakens  the  subjectivity  of  reference  to  them  in  the  Claase  qui,  &c. 
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15.  The  distinctive  uses  of  the  Eeflexive  ahd  Demonstratiire  Pro- 
nouns may  be  further  illustrated  by  variations  on  the  passage  of 
Nepos,  EuPL  2: 

1.  Alexander  moriens  anulum  suum  dederat  Perdiccae. 

2.  Perdiccas  eius  anulum  acceperat. 

3.  Qua  re  Alexander  declaraverat  se  regnum  el  commisisse. 

4.  Ex  quo  Perdiccas  coaiecerat  eum  regnum  sibi  commisisse. 

5.  £x  quo  omnes  coniecerant  eum  regnum  ei  commisisse. 

6.  Perdiccas  postulavit  ut  se  regem  haberent,  quoniam  Alexander 

anulum  sibi  dedisset. 

7.  Amici  postulaverunt  ut  omnes  eum  regem  haberent,  quoniam 

Alexander  ei  anulum  dedisset. 
203        16.  The  Definitive  Pronoun  ipse,  which  may  qualify  Nouns  or  Pro- 
Ipee.    nouns  of  any  Person,  assists  in  two  ways  the  use  of  the  Reflexive 
Pronouns  in  Clauses. 

(1)  By  qualifjdng  the  Subject  of  a  Clause  in  which  a  Reflexive 
Pronoun  occurs,  so  as  to  shew  the  reference  of  that  Pronoun  to  the 
Subject  of  the  Clause  rather  than  to  the  Principal  Subject :  as, 
*  Natura  movet  infantem  ut  se  ipse  diligat,'  nature  prompts  an 
irifant  to  love  itself ,  C.  Fin.  ii.  11.  Without  ipse  the  Pronoun  se 
might  have  been  referred  to  natura. 

Examples. 

*  Clearchus  ait  .  .  •  proinde  consulant  sibi  ipsi;  iubeant  abire 
Re,'  lust.  xvi.  4  (sibi  is  referred  by  ipsi  to  the  Subject  of  consu- 
lant :  se  refers  to  the  Principal  Subject  ClearchusV  *  Neque  prius 
vim  adhibendam  putaverunt  (Ephori)  quam  se  ipse  (Pausanias) 
indicasset,'  Ncp.  Pans.  4.  'Flaccus  milites  portis  murisque 
sibimet  ipsos  tecta  militariter  coggerat  aedificare,'  L.  xxvii.  3. 
'  Caesar  temeritatem  cupiditatemque  militum  reprehendit,  quod 
sibi  ipsi  iudicavissent,  quo  procedendum,  aut  quid  agendum 
videretur/  Caes.  B.  (r.  vii.  52.  '  Yercingetorix  respondit :  quod  pro- 
pius  Romanos  accessisset,  persuasum  loci  opportnnitate,  qui  (locus) 
se  ipse  ut  mimitione  defenderet,'  Caes.  B,  G.  vii.  20.  Legentinm  pie- 
risque  baud  dubito  quin  primae  origines  proximaque  originibus  minus 
praebitura  voluntatis  sint,  festinantibus  ad  haec  nova,  quibus  iam  pri- 
dem  praevalentis  populi  vires  se  ipsae  conficiunt,'  L.  Praef, 

(2)  By  standing  for  the  Reflexive  se,  when  antithetic  to  some 
other  word;   whether  to  a  Substantive,  to  suus,  or  another  Pronoun. 


'  In  the  following  strange  passage  of  Nepos,  *  Agrippa  Atticum  flens  orabat 
atque  obsecrabat  ut  se  (i.e.  Atticum)  sibi  snisque  reservaret,'  Att,  22,  the  refer- 
ence of  the  Pronouns  is  disputable.  *  The  Reason  of  the  Thhig '  proves  that  sc 
must  be  referred  to  the  Subject  of  the  Clause  (Atticns);  and  so  far  the  general  Bnlo 
for  Clauses  after  oro,  obsecro,  &c.,  is  hero  set  aride  in  favour  of  the  phrase  se  re- 
servare.  But  is  sibi  to  be  referred  to  Atticus  or  to  Agrippa?  The  immediate 
sequence  of  a  differing  reference  is  certainly  awkward,  but  it  is  not  less  so  that 
Atticus  should  be  asked  to  preserve  himself  /or  himself.  On  this  account,  we  refer 
sibi  to  Agrippa.  And  to  which  Subject  should  snis  be  referred  ?  At  first  sight  it 
seems  natural  to  refer  it  to  Atticus ;  and  if  all  that  stood  were  *  ut  se  suis  reser- 
varet,' such  reference  would  be  indisputable.  But  closely  connected  as  it  is  by  qn.> 
with  sibi,  we  think  it  must  be  referred  to  Agrippa.  Bender  therefore  :  Agrippa  i.-i 
tears  continued  to  beg  and  beseech  Atticus  that  he  would  preserve  himself  for  Mm  and  his 
'imiTy  (I.e.  for  Agrippa  his  son-in-law,  and  Agrfppa's  wife  and  family). 
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In  such  use  ipse  refers  to  the  Principal  Subject,  and  the  word  to 
which  it  is  antithetic  is  either  the  Subject  of  the  Clause,  or  referred 
to  the  Subject  of  the  Clause. 

Examples. 

'  Fertimuerunt  ne  ab  ipsis  descisceret  et  cum  suis  in  gratiam 
rediret,'  Nep.  Ale.  75.  'Caesar  quaesivit,  cur  de  sua  (i.e.  mili- 
tum  desperantiura)  virtute  aut  de  ipsius  (i.e.  Caesaris)  diligentia 
deaperarent,'  Caes.  B,  G,  i.  40.  *  DiTico  ita  cum  Caesare  agit 
.  .  .  .  ne  ob  earn  rem  aut  suae  (i.e.  Caesaris^  virtuti  tribueret, 
aut  ipsos  (i.e.  Helvetios)  despiceret,'  Caes.  ^.  G'.  i.  13.  '  Vas  factus 
est  alter  eius  sistendi,  ut,  si  ille  non  revertisset,  moriendum  esset 
ipsi,'  C.  Off.  iii.  10.  *  Quae  ipse  intelligat,  quae  civitas  queratur, 
proponit,*  Caes.  B.  G.\.  20. 

If  no  such  antithesis  exists,  ipse  refers  to  the  next  preceding 
Noun:  'Habemus  a  Caesare,  sicut  ipsius  dignitaa  .  .  .  postulabat, 
sententiam,'  C.  Cat.  iy.  5.' 

Note  1. — Inter  ipsos,  in  Cicero,  is  always  preceded  by  a  Case 
(Genitive  or  rarely  Dative)  dependent  on  some  Noun  which  admits 
the  notion  of  reciprocity:  as,  'Una  spes  salutis  est  istorum  inter 
ipsos  dissensio,'  CAtt.\\.7.  'Quorum  summum  quondam  inter 
ipsos  odium  meministis,'  C.  Ait.  xi.  2.  'Id  iam  patebit,  si  homi- 
num  inter  ipsos  societatem  coniunctionemque  perspexeris,' 
C.  Leg.  i.  10.  '  Latissime  patens  hominibus  inter  ipsos,  omnibus 
inter  omnes,  societas  haec  est,'  C.  Off.  i.  16. 

In  other  writers  inter  ipsos  appears  without  the  preceding  Case : 
as,  'Sed  gloriae  maximum  certamen  inter  ipsos  erat,'  Sail.  Cat,  7. 
'  Haec  dum  in  India  geruntur,  Graeci  milites,  orta  inter  ipsos 
seditione,  defecerant,'  Curt.  ix.  51. 

Note  2. — Inter  se  must  be  connected  either  with  a  Plural  Adjective 
or  with  a  Verb,  or  Participle,  implying  likeness  or  unlikenesSj  agree- 
ment  or  disagreement,  &c.,  as,  '  Omnes  inter  se  dissimiles  fiiernnt,' 
C.  d.  Or.  iii.  7.  *  Diversos  inter  se  aditus  habent,'  C.  Verr.  iv.  52. 
'  lura  certe  paria  debent  esse  eorum  inter  se,  qui  sunt  cives 
in  eadem  republica,'  C.  Bq^.  i.  32.  *An  haec  inter  se  coniungi 
copularique  possunt?'  C.  d.  Or,  i.  51.  'Eatio  et  oratio  condliat 
inter  se  homines,'  C.  Off.i,  16.  *  Inter  se  pugnantium  rerum 
conflictio,*  C.  Bart.  Or.  16. 

For  other  uses  of  these  Pronouns,  see  §  86. 


*  The  cases  of  ipse,  'v^hen  they  appositively  strengthen  and  define  se,  semet,  &c., 
suns,  snnsmet,  &;c.,  assist  Pronominal  reference  so  far  only  as,  by  distingnishing 
Gender  and  Number,  they  often  make  the  reference  more  clear  and  obvioas.  '  (Rez 
meminerat  hoB fratres)  nuper  praeter  consuetadinem  .  .  .  admovisse  semetipsos 
lateri  suo  .  .  .  seque  mirantem  quod  non  vice  sua  tali  fnngerentur  officio  .  .  . 
ad  armigeros  recessisse  .  .  .  Iam  temeritatem  yerborum,  quae  in  semetipsum 
iacolarentur,  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  scelesti  animi  indicem  ac  testem,'  Curt.  Tii.  2. 

*  Servis  suis  impcrat  ut  se  ipsnm  neglegant,  filiam  defendant,'  C.   Verr.  i.  2(i. 

*  Graeci  velut  capti  a  suismet  ipsis  praesidiis  indigna  patiebantur,' L.  viii.  25. 

*  Ayes  fetus  suos,  quum  yisi  sunt  adolti,  libero  caelo  snaeque  ip  scrum  fiduciad 
permittunt,'  Qu.  il.  6.  7. 


.  ■) 
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SECTION  \L 

PARTICIPLES  AND  PABTICIPIAL   COKSTRUCTIOK. 

A  Pabticiple  is  the  Attribute  of  one  that  acts,  or  has 
acted,  or  will  act ;  of  one  that  is  being  acted  on,  or  has  been 
acted  on,  or  will  be  acted  on ;  to  which  must  be  added,  of 
one  that  is  meet  for  acting  on.  As  Adjective,  it  agrees 
attributiyely  with  Nouns  and  Pronouns :  as  a  Verb- form,  it 
takes  the  same  Case- constructions  as  its  Verb. 

A.  I.  A  Greek  Verb  regularly  and  folly  conjugated  has  Participles 
(iDdudiDg  the  Verbal  in  rdos)  representing  all  the  above  meanings. 
The  Participial  forms  possessed  by  Latin  Verbs,  Active,  Passive,  auod 
Deponent,  are  shown  in  Word-Lore,  §  40-43. 

2.  The  want  of  a  Perfect  Participle  Act.  in  Active  Verbs  is  supplied 
in  Latin  either  by  the  Unite  Verb  Active,  with  KelatiTe  or  Particle,  or 
by  an  Ablative  Absolute  Passive:  as,  'Tarquinium  regem  qui  non 
tulerim,  Sicinium  feram  ?'  having  reftued  to  endure  Tarquin  as  hing, 
shall  I  endure  Sicinius?  L.  ii.  34.  *  Alexander,  quum  interemisset 
Glitum,  viz  a  se  manns  abstinnit,'  Alexander,  having  dain  Cliius,  hardly 
refrained  from  suicide,  C.  71  D,  iv.  37.  'Pompeius,  captis  Hiero- 
solymis,  victor  ex  illo  fano  nihil  attigit,'  Bampeius,  having  taken 
Jerusalem,  in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  meddled  vrith  nothing  belonging 
to  that  temple,  C.  p,  Flacc.  28. 

3.  The  want  of  a  Present  Partidple  Passive  is  supplied  by  the  Pinite 
Passive  Verb  with  Kelative  or  Particle :  as, '  Pneii,  qui  (quum,  dum) 
docentur,  discunts Greek  irouScf  Sidoirac^/iCMM  /larOdUoviri,  children  (fiy) 
being  taught  learn.  Barely  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive  takes  a 
Present  I^sive  sense:  as,  *Sperata  victoria'  (  =  victoria  quae  spe- 
ratur),  L.  zzx.  30. 

4.  A  Future  Participle  Passive  is  not  often  used  even  in  Greek,  In 
Latin  the  Finite  Verb  with  Kelative  stands  for  it :  as,  *  Grata  super- 
venict  quae  nonsperabitur  hora,'  welcome  will  the  hour  succeed  that 
shall  not  be  hoped  for,  Hor.  Epist,  i.  4.  14. 

6.  The  Perfect  Participles  of  some  Deponent  and  Semi-Deponent 
Verbs  are  occasionally  found  in  a  Present  Active  sense.  Sudi  are, 
ausus,  fisus,  difl&sus,  gavisus,  ratus,  solitus,  veritus  :  as,  *  Caesar,  ver- 
itus  ne  noctu  hostes  ex  oppido  profugerent,  duas  legiones  in  arnus 
czcubare  iubet,'  Caesar,  fearing  the  enemy  would  escape  from  the  town  in 
the  night,  orders  two  legions  to' lie  awake  underarms,  Caes. B,  G,  vii.  11. 

6.  Some  Participles  are  used  as  mere  Adjectives.  Such  are,  neglegens, 
patiens,  sapiens,  doctus,  horrendus,  tremendus,  venerandus,  &c.  Many 
appear  as  Substantives :  as,  amans,  adulescens,  sponsus ;  nupta,  sponsa ; 

^tum,  dictum,  fiictum,  praeceptum,  &c.    Neuters  such  as  the  last- 
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named  are  sometimes  modified  by  Adverbs :  as, '  Venim  est  fortes  et 
sapieutes  Tiros  non  tam  praemia  sequi  solere  recte  factorum  quam  ipsa 
recte  facta,'  it  is  true  that  brave  and  honest  men  do  not  usually  seek 
the  rewards  of  good  actions^  so  much  as  the  good  actions  themselves,  C. 
Lael,  ii.  6.  The  Nouns,  man,  men,  things,  are  frequently  to  be  under- 
stood with  Participles:  as,  '  lacet  corpus  dormientis  nt  mortui,' 
the  body  of  a  steeping  person  lies  as  that  of  one  dead,  C.  Div.  i.  30. 
*  Grande  locutnri  nebulas  Helicone  legunto,'  theg  that  would  utter  a 
sublime  strain  must  cull  mists  on  Helicon,  Pers.  v.  7.  'Male  part  a 
male  dilabuntur,'  ill  gotten,  ill  go,  C.  Phil.  ii.  27.  '  Beatos  puto,  quibus 
deorum  munere  datum  est  aut  facere  scribenda,  aut  scribere  lo- 
an en  da,'  /  deem  them  happy  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  by  divine 
favour  either  to  do  things  meet  to  write  of,  or  to  write  things  meet  to 
speak  of,  Plin.  Ep,  Ti.  16. 

7.  Participles,  with  or  without  Case,  may  be  used  as  Complements. 

205 

^.  1.  A  Participle,  if  not  used  as  a  mere  AcfjectiTe,  Substantiye,  or  pg^. 

Complement,  may  be  considered  as  an  Enthesis  or  Abbreviated  Clause,  dpial 

Such  use  is  of  two  kinds : —  Bn- 

thftda. 

(1)  Attributive,  when  the  Subject  of  the  Clause  to  bo  abbreviated  is 

contained  (in  any  Case,  and  whether  expressed  or  understood)  in  the 
principal  Sientence,  and  the  Participle  agrees  with  that  word  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Case:  as,  'Alexander  moriens  (^quum  moreretur) 
anulum  suum  dederat  Perdiccae,'  Alexander  in  his  dying  moments  had 
given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  Nep.  Eum.  2.  'Spreta(asi  spreta  est)  in 
tempore  gloria  interdum  cumulatior  redit,'  glorv spumed  at  the  right 
Tiioment  now  and  then  returns  in  ampler  measure,*  L.  ii.  47.  '  A  n  i  m  o  nobis 
opus  est  non  abhorrente  (squi  non  abhoireat)  a  quietis  consiliis,'  we 
need  a  temper  not  averse  from  petuceful  counsels,  L.  xxx.  30.  *  Servilius 
Ahala  Sp.  Mae  Hum,  regnum  appetentem(=s  quia  appetebat)  inter- 
emit,'  Servilius  Ahala  slew  Spwrius  Maelius,for  aiming  at  royal  power, 
C.  Cat.  M.  16. 

(2)  Absolute  (already  treated  of),  when  the  Subject  of  the  Clause  to 
be  abbreviated  is  not  contained  in  the  principal  Sentence,  but  is  placed, 
together  with  the  Participle,  in  the  Ablative  Case.  See  Examples, 
§  13«.  8. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  Ablative  Absolute  must  not  generally  be 
used  when  a  Noun-term  for  the  Participle  to  agree  with  can  be  found  in 
the  principal  Sentence.  For  instance,  we  must  not  write :  Nostra  to 
legente,  utere  tuo  iudicio ;  but,  '  Nostra  legens  utere  tuo  iudicio,'  when 
you  read  my  works,  use  your  own  judgment,  C.  Not,  Curio  ad  focum 
sedente,  ei  magnum  auri  pondus  Samnites  attulerunt;  but,  'Curio,  ad 
focum  sedenti,  magnum  auri  pondus  Samnites  attulerunt,'  to  Curius, 
sitting  by  his  fire,  the  Samnites  brought  a  large  weight  of  gold,  C.  Cat,  M, 
16.  Not,  Catonem  vidi,  eo  in  bibliotheca  sejente ;  but,  <  Catonem  vidi 
in  bibliotheca  sedentem,'  I  saw  Cato  sitting  in  his  library,  &c.,  C.  Fin. 
iii.  2.  This  rule  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  violated,  and  then  only 
for  the  sake  of  some  peculiar  emphasis.  '  Vercingetorix,  convocatis 
suis  clientibus  facile  incendit  (eos),'  Caes.  B,  G^.  vii.  4.  'lugurtha 
fratre  meo  interfecto  regnum  eius  scelerjs  sui  praedam  fecit/ 
SalL  lug.  14, 
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The  ellipse  of  the  CofnilatiYe  Participle  (being)  enables  the  Ablative 
Absolute  to  consist  of  Substantiye  with  Adjective:  as,  Caesare  vivo 
(Caesar  being  alive),  or  of  two  Substantives :  as,  Caesare  duce  (Caesar 
being  oommander).  The  Impersonal  Passive  construction  (eriatur, 
litatur,  8sc.)  enables  a  Participle  alone  to  be  used  Absolutely :  as,  enato 
(a  mUtake  having  been  made\  litato  {sacrifice  having  been  d^  performed), 
Ike.  A  Clause  may  be  used  Absolutely  with  a  Participle :  *  Excepto 
quod  non  sinuil  esses  cetera  laetus,'  cheerftd  in  all  re^ctSf  except  that 
^         you  are  not  with  mCf  Hor.  Epist.  i.  10.  60. 

Ciftnses       C,  The  Participial  Construction,  Attributive  and  Absolute,  is  used  to 

abridged  abbreviate : 

by  Par- 

ticipliil        (1)  Belative  Clauses:    as,  'Peloponnesus    est    peninsula,  angnstis 

^Q-        Isthmi  faucibus  continenti  a  d  h  a  e  r  e  n  s,'  ^A«  Pdoponneaus  is  a  peninsula, 

tionf*      attached  to  the  continent  by  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Isthmus^  L.  xzxii.  21. 

'  Sunt  divitiae  certae,  in  quacunque  sortis  humanae  levitate  perman- 

surae,'  sure  riclica  are  those  that  will  abide  in  whatsoever  fickleness  of 

human  fortune.  Sen.  Ben.  vi.  3.     '  Pisistratus  Homeri  libros,  conf  usos 

an  tea,  disposuit,'  Pisistratus  arranged  the  books  of  Homer,  which  were 

heretofore  confused,  C.  d.  Or,  iii.  4.    (Where  adhaerens^-quae  adbaeret ; 

perman8urae=quae  permansurae  sunt;  confosos^qui  confiisi  erant.) 

(2)  Adverbial  Clauses : 

(rt)  Consecutive  Clauses  are  represented  by  Participal  constmction 
(chiefly  in  the  case  where  this  is  accompanied  by  a  Negative):  as, 
*Sapientis  est,  nihil  contra  mores,  leges,  instituta  facientem,  habere 
rationem  rei  familiaris,'  it  is  a  wise  man*s  duty  to  have  regard  to  his 
private  fortune,  so  that  he  do  nothing  contrary  to  morals,  laws,  and 
customs,  C.  Off.  ii.  15  (where  nihil  &cientemi=ita  ut  nihil  faciat,  without 
doing  anything).^ 

{h)  Final  Clauses  may  be  abbreviated  by  the  Future  Participle  in 
urus:  as,  *  Catilina  ad  exercitum  proficiscitur,  signa  ilia  turns  urbi,' 
Catilina  goes  to  the  army,  intending  to  Tnarch  on  the  city,  Flor.  iv.  1. 
*  AlezaniUr  Hephaeetionem  in  regionem  Bactrianam  misit,  commeatus 

'  Here  obearve  the  versionB  of  the  English  idiom  *  without,*  followed  by  a  Verb. 

Marcus  entered  the  city  mthout  being  tainted  by  any  one,  may  be  variously  rendered 
in  Latin: 

(1)  Marcus  nnllo  aalutanto  urbem  ii^^essus  est. 

(2)  Marcus  a  nullo  salutatus  urbem  ingressus  est. 

(3)  Marcus  insalutatus  urbem  ingressus  est. 

(4)  Marcus  sine  ouiusqnam  salutatione  urbem  ingressus  est. 

(5)  Marcus  ita  urbem  ingressus  est  nt  a  nullo  salutaretur. 

(6)  Marcus  urbem  est  ingressus  neque  a  quoquam  salutatus  est. 

And,  with  a  Kegative,  Marcus  never  entered  the  city  without  being  saluted— 

(7)  Marous  nunquam  urbem  ingressus  est  quin  {or  nt  non)  salutaretur. 

This  force  of  the  Participle  with  a  Negation  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  moi« 
examples:  as,  *  Epicurus,  non  erubescens,  voluptates  perseqnitur  omnes  nomi- 
natim,'  Epicurus  without  blushing  details  all  pleasures  by  name,  C.  N.  D.  i.  iO.  *  Con- 
stat Numam  non  pebentem  in  regnnm  ultro  accitum,'  it  is  well  known  that  Nunvi, 
without  being  a  candidate,  was  solicited  to  accept  the  royal  office,  L.  1.  S5.  '  In  beDo 
civili  nihil  accidit  non  praedicente  me,'ia  the  civil  war  nothing  has  happened 
without  my  foretelling  it,  C.  Fam.  vi.  6.  *Quis  est  qui  nuUis  offlc  ii  praeceptis 
^'^adend  is  philosophum  se  audeat  dicere  ?  who  mil  dare  to  call  himself  a  phiU>*(^er 
'out  laying  down  any  rules  of  duty  f  C.  Off.  i.  2. 
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in  hiemem  paraturum/  Alexander  sent  Hephaestion  into  the  Bactrian 
country  to  get  provisions  for  the  winter^  Chirt.  yiii.  8.  (Where  illaturus  » 
utinferat;  paratxiruni=ut  pararet).' 

(c)  Causal  Clauses  :  as,  '  Nihil  affirmo  dubitans  plemmque  et  mihi 
ipse  diffidenSy'  /  affirm  nothing  because  IgeneraUy  doubt  emd distrust 
myself,  C.  Dio.  ii.  3  (dubitans = quia  dubito,  diffidensaquia  diffido). 
'  Hephaestio  longe  omnium  amicorum  carissimus  erat  Alezandio,  cum 
ipso  panter  educatus/  q/"  all  his  friends  Hephaestion  was  by  far  the 
dearest  to  Alexander,  because  he  had  been  brought  up  with  him.  Curt.  iii. 
12  (educatussquia  educatus  erat).  *Flaminium  Coelius  religione 
neglecta  cecidisse  apud  Trasimenum  scribit,'  Coelius  says,  that 
FlaminiusfeU  at  Trasimenus,  because  he  had  neglected  religion,  C.  N.  D, 
ii.  3  (i.e.  quod  religionem  neglexisset). 

{d)  Temporal  Clauses:  as,  'Herculem  Germani,  ituri  in  praelia, 
canunt/  the  Germans,  when  abottt  to  march  to  battle,  chaunt  Hercules, 
Tac.  G,  3  (i.e.  quum  ituri  sunt).  *Tarquinius  Ardeam  oppugn  an  s 
imperium  peididit,'  Tarqidn  lost  his  power,  whUe  besieging  Ardea,  Eutr. 
i.  8  (oppugnans=dum  oppugnat).  'Fleraeque  scriountur  orationes 
habitae  idm,  non  ut  habeantur/  most  speeches  are  written  after  being 
delivered  not  that  they  may  be  delivered,  C.  Br.  91  (habitae  spostquam 
habitae  sunt).  *Ioye  tonante  cum  populo  agi  non  est  &s/  when 
Jupiter  thunders,  it  is  against  religion  to  transact  affairs  with  the  people, 
C.  Phil.  y.  3  (i.e.  quum  luppiter  tonat). 

(e)  Conditional  Clauses:  as,  'Epistolae  ofiendunt,  non  loco  red- 
ditae,'  letters  annoy,  if  not  delivered  in  sectsooi,  C.  Fam.  xi.  16  (i.e. 
si  non  redduntur).  'Nihil,  me  sciente,  frustra  voles,'  yon  shall 
wish  for  nothing  in  vain,  if  I  know  it.  Sail.  (i.e.  dommodo  ego  sciam). 

(/)  Concessive  Clauses  :  as,  'Scripta  tua  iam  diu  exspectans,  non 
audeo  tamen  flagitare,'  though  I  have  long  been  looking  for  your  writings, 
yet  I  dare  not  demand  them,  C.  Ac.  i.  1  (i.e.  etsi  exspecto).  *Perditis 
rebus  omnibus,  tamen  ipsa  se  virtus  sustentare  potest,'  though  all 
things  be  lost,  yet  virtue  can  support  herself,  C.  Fam,  vi.  1  (i.e.  quamvie 
perditae  sint). 

(g)  In  Comparative  Participial  Constructions  the  Particles  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  Participle :  as,  *  Graecas  litteras  senex  didici,  quas  quidem 
avide  arripui,  quasi  diutumam  sitim  explere  cupiens,'//eam^  Greek 
in  old  age,  and  grasped  it  indeed  with  much  zest,  as  if  I  wished  to  quench 
a  protracted  thirst,  C.  Cat.  M.  8.  *  Antiochus  securusde  bello  Eomano 
erat,  tanquam  non  transituris  in  Asiam  Komanis,'  Antiochus' 
was  careless  about  the  war  with  Rome,  as  imagining  that  the  Bomans 
would  not  come  over  to  Asia,  L.  xxxvi.  41. 

Note. — ^Nisi,  etsi,  quamvis  may  accompany  a  Participial  Clause: 
*Et8i  aliquo  accepto  detrimento  tamen  summa  exercitus  salva  locum 

^  Here  observe  the  yarions  ways  of  constructing  a  Final  Clause  : 

1.  Alexander  Hephaestionem  misit  nt  commeatas  pararet. 

2.  Alexander  Hephaestionem  misit  qni  commeatns  pararet. 

3.  Alexander  Hephaestionem  misit  ad  oommeatus  parandos 

4.  Alexander  Hephaestionem  misit  comme^nm  parandormn  causa. 

5.  Alexander  Hephaestionem  misit  paratum  commeatns. 

6.  Alexander  Hephaestionem  misit  commeatus  paratnrum. 

Of  these  constructions  the  two  last  are  least  Ciceronian. 
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quam  petunt  capi  posse/  though  some  loss  wouid  be  sustained,  yet  the 
spot  they  aimed  at  might  be  occupied  without  the  main  army  being  de" 
207     strayed^  Caes.  B»  C.  i.  69. 

Notes  on  1.  The  Participle  Perfect  Passive  is  used  to  express  a  past  acUon 
Partid-  continuing  in  its  consequences,  after  such  Verbs  as  habeo,  teneo,  possi- 
J^^""  deo,  &c. ;  as,  *Illud  exploratum  habeto,  nihil  fieri  potuisse  sine 
tion.  causa/  consider  it  clear,  that  nothing  could  have  been  made  vnthout  a 
cause,  C.  Biv,  ii.  28.  *■  Hoc  tibi  persuasum  habe/  be  persuaded  of 
this,  C.  *Hoc  cognitum  comprehensumque  habeo/  ihia  is 
thoroughly  knoum  and  comprehended  by  me,  C.  It  is  used  in  older  Latin 
with  the  Verbs  do,  reddo,  euro,  by  way  of  Periphrasis:  as,  'Stratas 
legiones  Latinorum  dabo/  /  will  lay  prostrate  the  legions  of  the  Latins, 
L.  viii.  6.  *  Hoc  tibi  effectum  r  eddam/  Vllget  this  done  for  you,  Ter. 
An,  iy.  2.  ' Inyen turn  tibi  c arabo  et  mecum  adductam  Pamphilum/ 
rU  look  up  Pamphiliis  for  you  and  bring  him  with  me,  Ter.  An.  iy.  4. 
To  the  same  idiom  belong  the  phrases  missumfacere  and  fieri:  as, 
'  Si  qui  yolnptatibus  ducuntur,  missos  faciant  honores,'  if  any  are 
seduced  by  pleasures,  they  may  bid  adieu  to  honours,  C.  p.  8est.  68. 
'Legiones  bello  confecto  missas  fieri  placet,'  /  recommend  that  on 
the  dose  of  the  war  the  legions  be  disbanded,  C.  Phil.  y.  19.  On  its  use 
after  yolo,  nolo,  cupio,  oportet^  as  Infinitiye  Passiye,  see  §  lfi2.  The  con- 
structions 'Properato  opus  est/  hasty  action  is  needed,  C. ;  'Libe- 
ris  consultum  yolumus/  we  would  have  the  children's  good  re- 
garded, C. ;  *  Man  sum  oportuit/  he  ought  to  have  remained  (^Gt.), 
must  be  referred  to  the  Impersonal  use  of  Passive  Verbs. 

2.  The  Participle  Perfect  is  used  attributiyely  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  Substantive  expressing  the  action  of  the  Verb :  as, '  Prusiam  regem 
suspectum  Bomanis  et  receptus  Hannibal  et  bellum  adyersus 
Eumenem  motum  faciebat/  both  the  reception  of  Hannibal  and  the 
commencement  of  war  against  Eumenes  made  King  Prusias  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  Romans,  L.  xxxix.  51.  'Labeo  male  administratae 
provinciae  arguebatur,'  Labeo  was  charged  with  maladministration  of 
the  ^province,  Tac  Ann,  vi.  29. 

Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Lucan  use  the  Neuter  Participle  Perf.  Pass,  to 
express  the  Substantival  notion  of  the  Passive  Verb,  which  the  Gbeeks 
expressed  by  the  Article  and  Infinitive:  as,  'Bin  non  perlitatum 
tenuerat  dictatorem  ne  aute  meridiem  signum  dare  posset,  the  long^con' 
tinuedwant  of  a  well-omened  sacrifice  had  withheld  the  dictator  from 
being  able  to  give  the  signal  before  noon,  L.  yii.  8.  So,  tentatum,  L.  iv. 
49.     'Summisque  negatum  stare  diu/  Lucan,  i.  70. 

3.  A  Participle  and  Verb  are  often  best  translated  by  two  Verbs : 
as, '  Caesar  scnbit,  se  cum  legionibus  profectum  celeriter  adfore/ 
Caesar  wrote  word  that  he  had  set  out  with  his  legions  and  would  soon 
arrive,  Caes.  B,  G.  y.  38.  <  lure interfectum  Clitum  Macedones  decer- 
nunt,  sepultura  quoque  prohibituri,  ni  rex  humari  iussisset,'  the 
Macedonians  voted  that  Clitus  was  justly  slain,  and  would  even  haive 
denied  him  burial,  had  not  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  interred.  Curt, 
viii.  2. 

4.  The  Gerundive  Constijiction  is  more  largely  used  in  the  place  of 
Substantives  expressing  the  transitive  action  of  the  Verb :  as,  *  Flagi- 
tiosum  estob  rem  iudicandam  pecuniam  accipere,'  it  is  scandalous 
to  take  money  to  give  a  verdict  in  court,  C.  Verr,  ii.  32.    *  Temperantia 
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constat  ex  praetermiitendis  Toluptatibns  corporis/  tenwer- 
ance  consists  in  abstinence  from  bodily  pleasures,  C.  N»  D,  iii.  15.  '^Hio- 
cion  cum  Bemade  de  urbetradenda  Antipatro  oonsenBeraV •PAocton 
had  agreed  with  Demades  as  to  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Jntipater, 
Nep.  Phoc,  2.  In  IAyj*8  Preface  we  read  ante  conditam  condencumye 
urbenii  which  probably  means  '  before  the  actual  or  designed  foundation 
of  the  city/  *  before  the  city  was  built  or  commenced/    See  Gbbxthdiys 

CONSTRTJC?nON. 

5.  Participles  are  sometimes  equiTalent  to  Gerundive  Instrumental 
Construction:  as,  'Aer  eflBluens  hue  et  illuc  ventos  eflRcit/  the  air,  by 
flowing  hither  and  thither,  causes  winds,  C,  N*  D,  ii.  39.  *  Crescit  i  n- 
dulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops,*  the  dreadful  dropsy  grows  by  self-ind^" 
gence,  Hor.  C.  ii.  2.  13. 

6.  A  Participle  Present  after  such  Verbs  as  audio,  video,  facio,  pingo, 
&c.,  expresses  the  action  or  state  of  the  Object  heard,  seen,  &c :  as, 
audivi  eum  dicentem,  vidi  eum  ambulantem,  &c.  Analogous  to  this  is 
the  construction,  'Est  apud  Platonem  Socrates  .  .  .  die  ens,  Ste,,*  we 
read  in  Plato  of  Socrates  saying,  &c.  C. 

7.  The  Participle  sometimes  repeats  the  preceding  Verb:  'Mars 
y  i  det  banc  vis  amque  cupit/  Mars  sees,  and  seeing  desires  her,  Ov.  Fast, 
iii.  21. 

8.  A  Participial  construction  is  often  involved  with  an  Oblique  Inter- 
rogation or  a  Relative  Clause :  'Cogitate  quantis  laboribus  fundatum 
imperium,  quanta  virtute  stabilitam  libertatem  una  nox  paene delerit,' 
C.  Cat.  iv.  9.  Such  a  sentence  cannot  be  rendered  in  English  without 
paraphrase :  Consider  how  vast  the  toil  that  founded  this  empire,  how 
great  the  valour  that  established  this  freedom,  which  a  single  night  all  but 
destroyed,  208 

Examples  of  Participles  variously  used.  pS^eS.' 

A,  As  Nouns  or  Complements:  '  Militatomnis  a  mans/  Ov.     'Nihil  amples. 
est  magnum  somnianti/  C.  Div.  ii.  68.    '  Animalium  alia  rationis  ex- 
pertia  sunt,  alia  ratione  utentia/  C.  Off-  ii>  3. 

B.  (1)  For  Relative  Clauses  (rendered  generally  by  who,  which), 

'  Probe  definitur  a  Stoicis  fortitudo,  cum  eam  virtutem  esse  dicunt 
propugnantem  pro  aequitate/  C.  Off.  i.  19.  '  Omned  aliud  agen tes, 
uliud  simulantes,  improbi  simt/  C.  Off.  iii.  14.  *Odiosum  sane 
genus  hominum  officia  exprobrantium/  C.  Lael.  20.  'Historia  est 
p;  est  a  res  (a  transaction)  ab  aetatis  nostrae  memoria  re  mot  a  {distant),* 
C.  luv.  i.  19.  '  Multi  rationem  bono  consilio  a  Deo  datam  in  fraudem 
malitiamque  convertunt,*  C.  K  D.  iii.  31.  '  Caesar  Calpumiam,  Pisonis 
iiliam,  success uri  sibi  in  consulatu,  duxit  uxorem/  Suet.  Goes.  21. 
'  Horatius  Codes  rem  ausus  est  plus  famae  habituram  ad  posteros 
quam  fidei/  L.  ii.  10. 

(2)  For  Consecutive  Clauses  {without), 

*Miserum  est,  nihil  perficientem  angi/  0.  N.D.  iii.  6.  'Natura 
dedit  usuram  vitae,  tauquam  pecuniae,  nulla  praostituta  die/  C. 
T.  D,  i.  39.  '  Sibi  ut  quisque  malit  quod  ad  vitae  usum  ^rtineat  quam 
alteri  acquisere  concessum  est,  oon  repugnantenatura/  0.  Qff, 

•  •  • 

HI. 
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(8)  For  Final  Glauses  (Jot  the  purpoae  q/,  mith  a  view  to). 

•  Bnitns  consul  ita  proelio  uno  accidit  Vestinorum  res,  ut  dilaberentur 
in  oppida,  moenibus  se  defensuri/  L.  riii.  29.  *  Alexander  yestem 
detraxtt  proieeturus  semet  in  flumen/  Curt.  ix.  4.  *  Alexander  Bos- 
sum  Ecbatana  duci  iussit  ^nas  eapite  persoluturum/  Curt.  yii.  10. 

*  Cophas  suadere  ooepit  Anmazi  petram  traders,  ^tiam  regis  in i  turo, 
si  eum  in  unius  rupis  obsidione  naerere  non  coegisset/  Curt.  rii.  1 1. 

(4)  For  Causal  Clauses  {because,  since), 

a.  <  Dionysius,  cultros  metuens  (from  dread  of)  tonsorios,  candenti 
earbone  sibi  adurebat  capillum/  C.  Off,  ii.  7.  '  lliemistodes  apud 
LaeedaemonioB  liberrime  professus  est,  si  suos  legatos  recipere  yellent, 
quos  Athenas  miserant,  se  remitterent,  aliter  illcs  nunquam  in  patriam 
recepturi,'  Nep.  I^em,  7.  'Saepe  motu  terramm  itinera  turban tur, 
et  ruina  interscindit  aquas,  quae  ret  entae  noros  exitus  quaerunt,'  Sen. 
N,  Q,m.  11.  '  Democritus  .diyitias  proiecit,  onus  illas  bonae  mentis 
existimans,'  8.  Prov,  6.  *  Oninis  summa  philosophise  ad  beate 
yiyendum refertur  idque  untmi  expetentes  homines  se  ad  hoc  studium 
contnlemnt,'  C.  Fin,  ii.  27*  *  A^enienses  Alcibiadem,  corruptum  a 
rege  Persarum,  capere  Cymen  notuisse  arguebant,  Nep.  Mc. 

fi.  *  Eclipses  non  ubique  cemuntur,  aliquando  propter  nubila,  saepius 
globo  terrae  obstante,'  PI.  N.  H,  ii.  13.  '  Anxur  in  Volscis  brevi  re- 
ceptum  est,  n^glectis  die  festo  custodiis  urbis,*  L.  v.  13.  'Regnari 
omnes  yolebant,  libertatis  dulcedine  nondum  experta/  L.  i.  17. 

(6)  For  Temporal  Clauses  [yohen^  while,  during,  after ,  and  with  various 
English  phrases). 

a.  'Plato  scribens  {while  writing)  mortuus  est,'   C.   Cat,  M.  6. 

*  Omne  malum  nascens  (t»  tto  birth)  facile  opprimitur,  inveteratum  fit 
plerumque  robustius,'  C.  PhU.  v.  1 1.  '  Cicero  contra  Caesarem  Pompeio 
suasitt  ne  pateretur  ferri,  ut  absentis  eius  {during  his  absence) 
ratio  haberetur,'  C.  PhU.  ii.  10.  *  Pyrrhus  Tarentinis  adversus  Bomanos 
auxilium  la  turns  {when  purposing  to  aid),  Bh  Ant\gono  ns^vea  mutuo 
petit,'  lust.  xvii.  2.  *  Dionysius,  Syracusis  expulsus  {after  his  expul- 
sion), Corinthi  ]^ueros  docebat>'  C.  T.  D.  iii.  2.  *  Hannibal,  minor 
qninque  et  viginti  annis  natus  {under  the  age  of  &c.),  imperator  factus 
est,*  fTep.  Hann,  3.  '  Caesar  Alexandria  p  o  t  i  t u  s  {having  got  posses,noH 
qf),  regnum  Cleopatrae  dedit,'  Eutr.  vi.  17.  '  Cassaudro  defuncto  Phi- 
lippus  Alius  succedit,'  {Cassander  at  his  death  was  succeeded^)  lust.  xy.  4. 

J3.  *Fabriciu8,  medico  Pyrrhi  promittente  (t&A«f»,  &c.)yenenum 
se  regi  daturum,  monuit  Pyrrhum  caveret  insidias,'  Sen.  Ep.  120. 
*Quaeritiir,  utrum  mundus  terra  stante  {while  the  earth  stands) 
circumeat,  an  mundo  stante  terra  yertatur,'  Sen.  N,  Q,  yii.  2. 
' I^rthagoras,  Tarquinio  Superbo  regnante,  in  Italiam  yenit,'  C. 
r.  i>.  i.  16.  *Dione  Syracusis  interfecto  {after  the  murder)  Pio- 
nysius  rursus  Syracusarum  potitus  est,'  Nep.  JH.  2.  *  Aeneas,  Troia 
a  G-raecis  expugnata  {after  the  capture)  in  Italiam  venit,'  lubt. 


quidem  consolatio  peryulgata  est  maxime,  ut. 
eyentis  aliorum  mente  repeteudis  {when  U)e  retrace),  nihil  aocidisso 
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nobis  Dovi  cogitemus/  0»Fam.Y.  16.  'Medici,  causa  morbi  in  Tenia 
{when  they  have  found)  curationem  esse  inTeotam  putant/  C.  Lad,  27* 
'Darius,  nuntio  de  adversa  valetudine  Alexandn  accepto  (Aatnn^ 
received  news),  maxima  celeritate  ad  £uphiatem  contendit/  Curt.  iii.  ?• 

(6)  For  Conditional  Clauses  (f/,  unUsa), 

a.  '  Nemo,  cunctam  i  n  t  u  e  n  s  terram,  de  divina  proyidentia  dubitabit,* 
C.  ^.  2>.  ii.  32.  * Perfectionem  in  altero  desiaerans,  a  qua  ipse 
loDge  absum,  facio  impudenter,*  C.  d.  Or,  i.  28.     '  Mendaci  homini  ne 


ipp( 

Nullum  est  genus  rerum,  quod  avulsum  a  ceteris  per  se  ipsum  con- 
Btare  possit/  C.  d.  Or.  iii.  6.  '  Quid  octoginta  anni  iuvant,  per  inertiam 
exacti?'  Sen.  Ep,  93.  'Stoltus  est,  qui  equum  empturus,  non 
ipsum  inspicit,  sed  stratum  eius  ac  frenos,'  Sen.  Ep,  47.  '  Ciconiae 
abiturae  congregantur  in  loco  certo,*  PL  N,  H,  x.23. 

3.  < Nihil praecepta atque artes valent,  nisiadiuvantenatura,'  Qu. 
iVo.  26.  'Maximas  Tirtutes  iacere  omnes  necesse  est,  yoluptate 
dominante,*  C.  Fin,i\,  85.  'Quaenam  sollicitudo  vexaret  impioSt 
sublato  suppliciorum  metu?^  C.  Leg,  i.  14. 

(7)  For  Concessive  clauses  {although), 

a.  '  TJt  oculus,  sic  animus,  se  non  yidens,  alia  oemit,'  C.  T,  B.  i.  27. 
'  Misericordia  oceurrere  solet  supplicibus  et  calamitosis,  nuUius  ora- 
tione  eyocata,'  C,p,  Dei,  14.  'Kisus  interdum  ita  repente  erumpit, 
ut  eum  cupientes  tenere  nequeamus,*  0,d,  Or.  ii.  68.  'Quae£un 
serpentes,  ortae  extra  aquam,  simul  ac  primum  niti  possunt,  aquam 
persequuntur,'  C.  N,  D,  ii.  48.  '  Darius  Charidemum,  maxime  utilia 
suadentem,  abstrahi  iussit  ad  capitale  supplicium,*  Curt.  iii.  2. 
'Bestiis  ipsa  terra  fundit  ex  sese  pastus  rarios  nihil  laborantibus, 
nobis  autem  rix  suppetunt  multo  labore  quaerentibu8,'C.  Fin, ii.  84. 
'Ingratus  iniustusque  est  ciiis,  qui  armorum  periculo  liberatus 
animum  tarn  en  retinet  armatum,'  C.  p.  Marc,  31.  '  Agis,  rex  Lacedae- 
moniorum,  etsi  a  multitudine  victus,  gloria  tarn  en  omnes  vicit,' 
lust.  xii.  1.  'Caesarem  milites,  quamvis  recusantem,  ultro  in 
Airicam  sunt  secuti,*  Suet.  Caes,  70. 

/3.  'Mucins  Scaevola  in  castra  Porsenae  venit,  eumque  interficere, 
proposita  sibi  morte,  conatus  est,'  C.  p.  Seat,  21.  'Fabricius 
solUcitari  non  poterat  ut  ad  PVrrhimi  transiret,  quarta  parte  regni 
promissa,'  £hitr.  ii.  8.  'Omnibus  rebus  ereptis,  superest 
animus  et  corpus,'  ad  Her.  iv.  29. 

(8)  In  Comparative  Clauses. 

a.  'In  Asiam  adventus  Antiochi  dissimulari  ab  Komanis,  tan  qua  m 
nihil  ad  eos  pertinens,  potuit,'  L.  xxxiii.  39.  'Tyrii  aurea  catena 
deyinxere  simulacmm  ApoUinis  araeque  Herculis  inseruere  vinculum, 
quasi  illo  deo  Apollinem  retenturi.' 

/3.  '  Albani,  velut  dis  quoque  simul  cum  patria  relictis,  sacra 
bblivioni  dederant,'  L.  i.  31. 

C.  1 .  Participle  Perfect  with  habeo,  facio,  &c, 

'Habes  forsan  iam  statutum,  quid  tibi  agendum  putes,'  C.  Fam, 
iv.  2.     '  Omnes  habeo  cognitos  Bensus  adolescentis,'  C.  PhU.  v.  18 


\ 
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'Bomani  in  Asia  pecunias  magnas  collocatas  habent/  G.p.L, 
Man,  7,  '  Fopulus  Bomanus  omnia  circa  se  domita  ha  bet/  L.  yii. 
32.  'H.  Pomponius  Manliiim  missum  feciV  C«  QF'  iii.  31.  *Se- 
natni  plaeere  de  militibuB,  qui  eorum  cansas,  quibus  de  causis  mis  si 
fieri  debeant,  habeant,  ad  hnnc  ordinem  referri  ut  eorum  ratio 
habeatur/  C.  Fam.  viii.  8. 

2.  Participle  with  Noun = Noun  with  Genitive. 

'P.  Scipio  propter  Afri cam  domitam  {conquest  of  Africa)  Ain- 
canus  appellatus  est,*  £utr.  iv.  4.  '  Thebae  et  anteEpaminondam 
natum  {birth  of  Ihaminondas)  et  post  eius  interitum  perpetuo  alieno 
paruerunt  imperio,  Nep.  ^.  10.  *Caedem  Flaminii  consulis  exer- 
citusque  all  a  tarn  aegre  tulit  rex  Hiero,'  L.  xzii.  37*  '  Lustrum, 
propter  Capitolium  captum,  consulem  occisum,  condi  reli- 
giosum  fuit/  L.  iii.  22.  *  Caesar  queritur  de  Mil  one  per  vim  ex- 
pulso/  C.  Att.  ix.  14.  *Eegnatum  Eomae  ab  condita  urbe  ad 
liberatam  (froni  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  its  liberation)  annos 
ducentos  quadraginta  quattuor/  L.  i.  60.  'Angebant  Hannibalem 
Sicilia  Sardiniaque  amissae/  L.  xxi.  1.  'Nulla  res  tanto  erat 
damno,  quam  disciplinaLycurgi,  cui  per  septingentos  annos  assue- 
yerant,  s ub  1  a  t a/  L.  xxxriii.  34.  *  Tres  et  sexaginta  anni  sunt  a  prime 
Punico  ad  secundum  bellum  finitum/  L.  xxxi.  1.  '  Conon  plus 
tristitiae  ex  incensa  et  diruta  a  Lacedaemoniis  patria,  quam 
laetitiae  ex  recuperata  cepit/  lust.  vi.  5.  'Pueri  ne  Terberibus 
quidem  a  contemplandis  rebus  perquirendisque  deterrentur/ 
C.  Fin.  Y.  18. 

3.  Participle  Passive  Absolute  with  Clause. 

*  Alexander,  audi  to  Bareum  appropinquare  cum  exercitu, 
obviam  ire  constituit,*  Curt.  v.  35.  '  Caesar  temeritatem  cupidita- 
temque  militum  reprehendit,  exposito  quid  iniquitas  loci  posset,* 
Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  62.  *  Q-ermanicns,  nondum  comperto  profec- 
t  ion  em  in  Aegyptum  incusari,  Nilum  subvehebatur,*  Tac.  Ann, 
ii.  60.  'Consul  statione  equitum  ad  portam  posita  edic toque  ut, 
quLcunque  ad  vallum  tenderet,  pro  hoste  haberetur,  fugientibus 
obstitit,' L.  X.  36.  'Multi  adnantes  navibus,  incerto  prae  tenebris 
quid  peterent  aut  vitarent,  foede  perierunt,'  L.  xxxiii.  36. 

4.  Impersonal  Participle. 

'Ex  obviis  audi  turn  postero  die  omnem  exercitum  cum  M.  Silauo 
in  Lacetanos  proficisci,  non  metu  modo  omni  liberavit  eos,  sed  laetitiam 
ingentem  fecit,'  L.  xxviii.  26.  'Pronuntiatum  repente,  ne  quis 
violaretur,  multitudinem  exuit  armis,'  L.  iv.  59.  '  Tnbuni  militum 
.  .  .  nee  auspicato  nee  litato  instruimt  aciem,'  L.  v.  38. 

6.  Participle  and  Finite  Verbs  two  Verbs  in  Annexive  Belation. 

6.  a.  'Legatus  ab  Antiocho  in  castra  consulis  venerat  de  pace 
adferens  {and  brottght)  mandata,'  L.  xxxvii.  44.  '  Veniunt  legati 
Atheniensium,  petentes  {and prayed)  ut  capti  redderentur  sibi,  Curt, 
iii.  1.  'Sunt  sidera,  quae  in  fix  a  caelo  non  moventur,'  C.  Univ,  10. 
'  "FbEercitus  summam  imperi  ad  Hannibalem  detulit.  Id  Karthaginem 
atum  publice  comprobatum  est,*  Nep.  Hdnn,  3.  '  'Alexander 
?  a  c  t  u  m  anulum  digito  Perdiccae  t  r  a  d  i  d  1 1,'  Curt.  x.  5.   '  Manliua 
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Galium  in  conspectu  duorum  exercituum  caesum  torque  spoliavit,* 
L.  yi.  42.  *  Caesar  reperiebat,  plerosque  Belgas  Hhenum  traductos 
ibi  cons e diss e,'  C.  B.  G.  ii.  4.  'Pompeius  iter  ad  legiones  habebat, 
quas  a  Caesare  acceptas  in  Apulia  disposuerat/  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14. 
•  Scythae  uxores  liberosque  secum  in  plaustris  vehunt,  quibus,  coriis 
imbrium  causa  tectis,  pro  domibus  utuntur/ lust.  vii.  2.  'Persae 
mortuos  cera  circumlitos  condunt,'  C.  T.  D.  i.  46.  'Hannibal  Grac- 
chum,  in  insidias  inductum,  sustulit,'  Nep.  Hann,  6. 

/8.  'Antonius,  repudiata  sorore  Octaviani,  Cleopatram  duxit 
Tixorem/  Eutr.  vii.  4.  'Demptrius  impulit  Philippum,  ut  omissis 
A  e  t o  1  i  s  bellum  Romanis  i  n  f  e  r  r  e  t,*  lust.  xxix.  2.  *  Dareus  rex  Persa- 
rum  moritur,  Artaxerxe  et  Cyro  filiis  relictis,'  lust.  v.  11. 
'Domitius  flumen  Albim  transcendit,  longius  penetrata  Ger- 
man i  a  quam  quisquam  priorum,'  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44. 

7.  Participles  Instrumentally  used : 

a.  'Inflect en 8  sol  cursum  turn  ad  septentriones,  turn  ad  meridiem, 
aestates  et  hiemes  efficit  et  ea  duo  tempora,  quorum  alterum  hiemi  se- 
nescenti  adiunctum  est,  alterum  aestati/  C.  N.  JO,  ii.  19.  *  Die!  noc- 
tisque  vicissitudo  conservatani mantes,  tribuens  aliud  agendi  tempus, 
aliud  quiescendi,' C.  N.  D.  ii.  53.  'L.  Brutus,  arcens  eum  reditu 
tyrannum,  quem  ipse  expulerat,  in  proelio  concidit,'  C.  T.  B.  i.  37. 
'Mundum  efficere  moliens  deus  terram  primum  ignemque  iungebat,' 
C.  Tim.  4. 

i9.  *  Cur  paupertatem,  sumptu  ad  sacra  addito,  deorum  aditu  arce- 
amus?'  C.  Leg.  ii.  10.  'Pericles  Athenienses  solis  obscuratione  territos 
redditis  eius  rei  causis  metu  liberavit,'  Qu.  i.  10. 

8.  Participles  after  audio,  video,  &c. 

'Socratem  Xanthippe  aiebat  eodem  semper  vultu  sevidisse  exe- 
untem  domo  et  reversum,'  C.  T.  B.  iii.  16.  'Socratem  audio 
dicentem,  cibi  condimentum  esse  famem,  potionis  sitim,*  C  Fin. 
ii.  28.  'Xenophon  facit  Socratem  disputantem,  formam  Dei 
quaeri  non  oportere,'  C.N.  B.  i.  12.  '  Apelles  pinxit  Alexandrum 
magnum  fulmen  tenentem  in  templo  Ephesiae  Dianae,*  PL  N.  H. 
XXXV.  10. 

9.  Participle  repeating  Verb. 

'Edicunt,  ut  producantur:  productos  palam  in  praetorio  in- 
terficiunt,'  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  76.  'Exercitum  fundi  t  fu  gat  que,  fusum 
persequitms' L.  i.  10.  '  Romani,  quum  urbem  cepissent  captam- 
que  diripuissent,  Carthaginem  inde  petunt,'  Liv.  xxii.  20.  'Putrem 
meum  iugulastis,  occisum  in  proscriptorum  numerum  rettulistis/ 
C.p.  S.Bosc.  II. 

10.  Participles  involved  with  Oblique  Interi'ogations  or  Eelatite 
Clauses : 

' Fac  esse  summum  bonum  non  dolere  :  idne  est  quo  traducti  luc- 
tum  levemus?' C.  T.  B.  iii.   18,     'Videndum  est  oratori  quo  quicque 
referat,  ex  quo  intuens  ab  eo  quodcumqiie  sibi  proposuerit  minus 
aberret,*  C.  d.  Or.  ii.  32.     '  Senatus  absurdum  esse  dicebat  ignorare  * 
regemquid  sperans  aut  petens  venorit,' L.  xxs:vii.  62. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ARBAKGEMENT  OF  WORDS  AXD  STRUCTURE  AND 
COXXEXION  OF  SEXTEXCES. 
209 
^^'^*"**'**      A.  Tee  Obler  of  Words  is  a  mirror,  whicli  reflects  the 
progress   of  a   writer's  ideas.     This  is  true  of  modem  lan- 
guages, such  as  English  and  French,  which  from  having  lost 
their  inflexions  are  obliged  in  the  arrangement  of  words  to 
follow  somewhat  definite  rules ;  but  it  is  especially  worthy 
of  attention  in  the  Latin  language  and  others,  which,  from 
the   inflexion   of    the   Nouns,   Adjectives,    and   Verbs,    can 
abandon    the    syntactical    order    as    often    as   emphasis    or 
harmony  requires.      Such   languages  are  called   Transposi- 
tive. 

Hence,  since  an  unnsnal  order  of  words  indicates  logical  or  rhetorical 
emphasis,  it  is  necessary  for  adequate  translation  that  the  ordinary  ar- 
ransement  f«hoald  be  clearly  understood. 

PaiU  of      We  shall  consider  L  the  beginning ;  U.  the  end  ;  lU.  the  niiddle  of 

?^:,       the  Sentence. 

1.  1.  The  Subject  nsnally  stands  either  first,  or  after  the  word  defini- 
tive of  time,  place,  or  logical  connexion  :  as, 

Verres  Siciliam  vexavit.    At  ille  in  indicium  venit. 

2.  Everything  logically  connected  with  the  Subject  must  be  placed  in 
close  connexion  with  it :  as. 

The  Aeduiy  since  they  were  unable  to  protect  themseives  and  their  pro- 
perty ^  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar, 

'Aedui  legatos  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  cum  se  suaque  defehdero 
non  possent,'  Caes. 

JDemocriius  was  of  course  unable  to  distinguish  between  black  and  white, 
after  he  had  lost  his  sight. 

'    Democritus,  luminibus  amissis,  alba  scilicet  et  atra  discer- 
nero  non  poterat,'  0. 

Hence,  if  great  emphasis  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  Subject,  it  must  be 

placed  in  a  striking  position.     Now  the  most  striking  position  is  that 

furthest  removed  from  the  ordinary  one.     Therefore  it  should  be  placed 

Ht  the  end  of  the  Sentence  :  as,  'Scenicornm  mos  tantam  habet  verecun- 

^'nm,  tit  in  scenMtn   sine  subligaculo  prodeat  nemo.'C.     'Hannibal 

')  siibibat  muros  cum  in  eum  erumpunt  Eomani/  L. 
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2.  The  Subject^  if  it  has  been  already  expressed  in  a  preceding 
sentence,  cedes  its  usual  position  to  words  which  require  prominence : 
as,  'Soror  virgo  solvit  crines  et  flebiliter  nomine  mortuum  sponsum 
appellat..  Movet  feroci  iuveDi  aniraum  comploratio  sororis  in 
victoria  sua  tantoque  gaudio  publico,'  L.  i.  '  A.  Cluentius  causam  dicit 
ea  lege,  qua  lege  senatores  soli  tenentur.  Si  obtinuerit  causam 
Cluentius,  omnes  existimabunt  obtinuisse  propter  innocentiam,'  0. 
p.  Clu. 

II.  The  end  of  the  Sentence  is  naturally  occupied  in  general  by  the 
Verb,  because  this  usually  contains  the  main  predication,  and  combines 
together  the  whole  proposition.  Such  order  is  frequently  observed 
throughout  long  paragraphs,  as  in  L.  ix.  40,  41. 

This  arrangement,  however,  should  be  abandoned : 

a.  If  it  is  inhamioDious  in  sound,  as  happens  whenever  several  Verbs 
come  together  in  a  period:  as,  'Constiterunt,  nuntios  in  castra 
remissos,  qui,  quid  sibi,  quando  praeter  spem  hostis  occurrisset,  faci- 
endum esset,  quieti  opperientes,'  L.  xxxiii.  4. 

b.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  peculiar  importance  to  the  Verb,  which, 
like  other  words,  acquires  emphasis  from  an  unusual  position:  as, 
'Triumphabat,  quid  quaeris,  Hortensius,'  C.  *  Oflfendit  te,  A. 
Corneli,  vos,  patres  conscripti,  circurafusa  turba  lateri  meo,'  C. 

c.  Or  to  emphasize  a  word,  which  in  tlie  middle  of  the  sentence  would 
not  have  the  requisite  stress :  as,  *  Sicine  vestrum  militem  ac  praesidem 
sinitis  vexari  ab  inimicis?'L.  'Itaque  oppressus  est  non 
tempore  sed  causa,*  C. 

d.  To  prevent  the  separation  of  closely  connected  words :  as,  '  Erant 
ei  veteres  inimicitiae  cum  duobus  Kosciis  Amerinis,' C.  'Con- 
demnatus  est  C.  lunius,  qui  ei  quaestioni  praefuerat,'  C 

e.  To  secure  directness  of  expression  in  explanatory  clauses  intro- 
duced by  enim  or  autem :  as,  *  Sed  hoc  vitium  huic  uni  in  bonum  con- 
vertebat :  h  a  b  e t  en i  m  flebile  quiddam  in  quaestionibus,'  C.  *  Amicum 
aegrotantem  visere  volebat:  habitat  autem  iUe  in  parte  urbis 
remotissima,'  C. 

/.  To  secure  Antithesis  by  the  figure  Chiasmus:  as,  'Aedespestilentes 
sint,  habean'tur  salubres,'  C.  ' Patriae  salutem  anteponet  saluti 
patris,'  C. 

III.  The  middle  of  the  sentence  is  usually  occupied  by  the  Adverb 
and  other  qualifying  words ;  and  by  the  Oblique  Cases. 

1.  The  Adverb,  however,  and  the  Oblique  Cases,  like  other  words, 
:icquire  emphasis  from  peculiarity  of  position :  as,  *  His  Fabriciis  semper 
iisus  est  Oppianicus  f  a  m  i  1  i  a  r  i  s  s  i  m  e,'  C.  '  Secuti  estis  alium  ducem ; 
Fcquemini  nunc  Camillum,'  L. 

2.  The  Adjective  or  dependent  Genitive  usually  follows  its  Sub- 
stantive :  as,  Vir  bonus.  Ars  1  u  d i  c r  a,  JVIoderatio  a  n  i  m  i.  Princeps 
F^enatus. 

a.  But  if  it  is  emphatic  or  imparts  a  specific  meaning  to  an  Adjective, 
or  other  word,  it  precedes  it:  as,  luris  prudens.  Legis  auctor. 
P 1  e b is  homines.     Magnus  Alexander,  or  M a g n u s  ille  Alexander. 

3.  Usually  Substantives  having  a  Genitive  belonging  to  them  all, 
should  not  be  separated,  but  all  should  follow  or  precede  it :  as^ '  Huius 
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autem  orationis  difficilius  est  exitum  quam  pribcipiuni  inVenire/ 
C.  '  Honestum  autem  illud  positum  est  in  animi  cur  a  atque  cogita- 
tione,'  C. 

4.  Similarly  several  Genitives  depending  on  a  single  NouH  should  all 
either  follow  or  precede  it:  as,  *  Dedicatum  est  inter  cellam  loyis  et 
Minervae/L.  '  Haec  omnia  honoris  et  amplitudinis  commode 
compensantur/  C. 

6.  Closely  connected  words,  however,  are  frequently  separated  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis:  as,  *Iustitiam  cole  et  pietatem,'  C.  'Quod  et 
aetati  tune  esset  aptissimum  et  auctoritati  meae,' C. 

6.  An  Adjective  qualifying  a  Substantive  with  dependent  Genitive  is 
placed  first,  the  Genitive  next:  as,  Una  litterarum  significatio. 
Constans  omnium  fama. 

7.  An  Attribute  acquires  emphasis  by  separation  from  its  Noun :  as, 
In  miseriam  nascimur  sempiternam.  *Unum  a  Cluentio  pro- 
fectae  pecuniae  vestigium  ostende,'  C. 

8.  Contrasted  words  are  rendered  effective  by  juxtaposition :  as, 
*Ex  bello  tam  tristi  laeta  repente  pax  cariores  Sabinas  viris  ac 
parentibus  fecit,' L.  'Mortali  immortalitatem  non  arbitror  con- 
temnendam,'  C. 

9.  Similarly,  different  cases  of  the  stfme  word,  and  words  having  a 
common  derivation,  are  placed  in  juxtaposition:  as,  A  Hum  alio 
nequiorem.  Sint  semper  omnia  hominihumana  meditata.  '  Ut  ad 
senem  senex  de  senectute,  sic  hoc  libro  ad  amicum  amicis- 
simus  de  amicitia  scripsi,' C.  Lad. 

10.  Quisque  should  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  suns  and  the 
cases  ofsui:  as,  'Sua  cuique  virtuti  laus  propria  debetur.*  ' Gallos 
Hannibal  in  civitates  quemque  suas  dimisit,'  L.  xxi. 

11.  SuMMABY. — The  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  usually :  I.  the 
Subject ;  II.  words  defining  manner,  time,  place,  instrument,  and  the 
like ;  III.  the  remoter  Object ;  IV.  the  immediate  Object ;  V.  the  Verb. 
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Further       1.  The  directness  of  Latin  expression  Requires  that  in  Negative 

Notes  on  Sentences  the  Negative  form  should  be  stamped  on  the  sentence  at 

Order  of  *^°^®*  ^»  *  Negat  Epicurus  queniquam,  qui  honeste  non  vivat,  iuennde 

Words,    posse  vivere,*  C.     'Nihil  est  agricultura  melius,  nihil  homine  libero 

dignius,*  0.     'Vet at  enim  dominans  ille  in  nobis  Deus  iniussu  nos 

hinc  suo  demigrare,*  C.     'Nemini  quicquam  negavit.    Non  memini 

me  unquam  te  vidisse.   It  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  quicquam  nemini 

negavit — unquam  te  vidisse  non  memini. 

Hence  non  is  frequently  separated  by  one  or  more  words  from  modo, 
solum,  tantum,  minus,  magis:  as,  'lus  bonumque  apnd  Scythas  non 
legibus  magis  quam  natura  valebat,'  C. 

2.  Similarly  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ante  and  prius  are  separated 
from  quam,  and  the  Demonstrative  from  its'Eelative:  as,  'Ante 
revertit  quam  ezpectaveram,'  C.  '  Illud  quidem  post  accidit  quam 
discesseram,'  C.  '  Hanc  esse  perfectam  philosophiam  semper  iudicavi, 
quae  de  maximis  quaestionibus,'  &c.,  C. 

3.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  usually  precede  their  Substantives : 
s, 'Eius  disputationis  sententias  memoriae  mandavi :  quas  hoc 

bro  exposui  meo  arbitrio,'  Cic.     Unless  it  is  desirable  to  bring  them 
x>  closti  connexion  with  the  Belative:   as,  'Nunquam  qui  iratus 
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accedeb  ad  poenam  mediocritatem  illam  tenebit,  quae  est  inter 
nimium  et  parum/  C. 

4.  Prepositions  are  either  placed  immediately  before  their  case, 
whether  the  Substantive  or  qualifying  Adjective,  or  at  least  are  only 
separated  from  it  by  a  Genitive  belonging  to  the  Case  they  govern  :  as, 
'Sanguis  a  corde  in  totum  corpus  distribuitur/  C.  *  Quid  est  tarn 
inhumanum  quam  eloquentiam  ad  bonorum  perniciem  perver- 
tere,'  C. 

Qualifying  words,  however,  which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  word 
governed  by  a  preposition,  may  intervene  between  the  preposition  and 
its  case:  as,  Ob  non  redditos  transfugas.  De  bene  beateque 
vivendo.  *Ex  illo  caelesti  Epicuri  de  regula  et  iudicio 
volumine,*  C. 

Disyllabic  prepositions  often  follow  their  case,  if  it  is  a  pronoun :  as 
is  quern  contra  dico;  sometimes  also  ad,  de,  per,  post,  follow  their 
case.    This,  however,  is  usually  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  relative 
from  its  antecedent:  as,  illud,  quo  de  agitur. 

5.  An  Apposition  to  a  Proper  Name  is  commonly  placed  after  the 
name  as  conveying  a  subordinate  idea  :  as,  '  Q.  Mucius  augur 
multa  narrare  de  C.  Laelio,  socero  suo,  solebat,'  0.  Compare  Agis 
rex ;  Cyprus  insula ;  Hypanis  fluvius ;  Orpheus  poeta. 

If,  however,  the  Appellative  is  more  important,  and  requires  to 
be  emphasised,  it  will  precede  the  Proper  Name  :  as,  *  Obviam  ei 
venerunt  duo  consules,  C.  Terentius  Varro  et  L.  Paullus 
Aemilius,*  L.  .  . 


B*  The  Connexion  of  Sentences. 
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Con- 

1.  Latin   writers    not   only   paid    great    attention   to  the   logical  nexion 

sequence  of  Clauses  and  Spntences,  but  made  this  logical  connexion  ^f  ^^' 
obvious  by  placing  a  particle  as  the  first  or  second  word  in  the 
sentence.  Hence  no  sentence  stands  detached  unless  it  is  logically 
disconnected  from  what  precedes.  Sentences  connected  in  thought 
form  links  of  a  chain,  which  only  breaks  off  because  the  topic  is 
altogether  dismissed. 

2.  The  Kelative  and  its  Particles  are  particularly  useful  for  this 
connexion  of  sentences,  and  for  avoiding  monotonous  repetition. 

The  Relative  may  be  used  for  the  Demonstrative  with  et,  and  is 
therefore  found  with  those  Conjunctions  which  allow  of  a  connexion 
by  means  of  et :  as,  Quod  quum  audiissem  ;  quod  si  fecissem  ; 
quod  quamvis  non  iguorassem  ;  for  et  quum  hoc,  &c.  :  and  even 
with  another  Relative:  as,  'Quod  qui  facit,  eum  e^o  impium 
iudico,'  C.  '  Contra  quem  qui  exercitus  duxerunt,  lis  senatus 
singulares  honores  decrevit/  C.  ;  constructions  which  cannot  be 
imitated  in  English,  and  are  not  always  easily  translated. 

This  is  also  the  reason  why  sentences  in  Latin  cannot  be  connected 
by  qui  vero,  qui  igitur,  &c.,  a  construction  to  which  learners  are 
prone,  in  imitation  of  the  English,  *  who  however ^^  'who  therefore;^ 
thus,  we  may  nob  write  Multa  mihi  promisit,  quae  vero  non  prae- 
stitit,  but  quae  non  praestitit,  or  sed  ea  non  praestitit. 

From  this  habit  of  connexion  by  Relatives,  appears  to  have  arisen 
the  use  of  quod  before  many  Conjunctions,  as  a  merely  Sociative 
Particle,     It  is  most  frequent  before  the  conditional  Particles,  fsi, 
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nisi,  and  etsi,  and  is  found  also,  though  more  rarely,  before  other 
Conjunctions  :  so  quod  quum,  quod  ubi,  quod  utinam  .  in  all  which  the 
Conjunction  alone  would  have  been  sufficient.  Even  before  the 
Kelative,  we  find  quod  thus  used :  'Quod  qui  ab  illo  abducit  exer- 
citum,  et  respectum  pulcherrimum  et  pr/iesidium  firmissimum  ad- 
imit  reipublicae/  C.     See  §  103. 

3.  Another  peculiarity,  which  in  Latin  helps  the  connexion  of 
Sentences,  is  the  use  of  neque  (nee).  It  stands  for  et  with  the 
Negation,  in  whatever  form  it  occurs  in  the  sentence,  unless  when 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  a  single  word  in  antithesis.  This  kind  of 
connexion  is  in  Latin  so  common,  that,  for  the  sake  of  it,  neque  is 
joined  to  enim  and  vero,  where  in  English  we  could  not  use  and, 
and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  explain  it  by  saying  that  neque =non. 
In  neque  tamen  the  conjunction  is  superfluous,  although  in  Latin 
it  seems  to  have  been  considered  essential  to  the  connexion  of  the 
sentences.  Non  enim,  non  vero,  non  tamen,  are  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  than  neque  pnim,  &c.,  for  this  purpose,  and  not  deserviag 
of  imitation.  To  these  Negative  expressions  Latin  writers  often 
join  a  second  Negative  ;  in  which  case  neque  enim  non  is  equiva- 
lent to  nam  ;  nee  vero  non  to  atque  etiam ;  nee  tamen  non  to 
attamen.  'Neque  vero  non  eadem  ira  deorum  banc  eiiis  satelli- 
tibus  iniecit  amentiam*  (and,  in  truth,  the  sanic  anger),  C  *  Nee 
enim  is,  qui  in  te  adhuc  iniustior  fuic,  non  magna  signa  dedit 
animi  mitigati'  {for  he  gave  signs),  C.  'Neque  tamon,  quam 
haec  scribebam,  eram  nescius,'  &c.  {* and  yet  I  knew*) j  C.  The 
use  of  namque  for  nam  may  be  considered  as  another  instance  of 
this  superfluity  of  the  Sociative  Particle. 

4.  Que,  ve,  quoque,  autem,  vero,  and  the  Adverbs  quid  em  and 
enim,  cannot  be  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  sentence  or 
clause.  If  it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  sentence  with  something 
equivalent,  we  may  use  atque  for  que,  vel  for  ve,  et  for  quoque, 
verupi  or  sed  for  autem,  equidem  (if  the  Verb  be  of  the  first 
person)  for  quidem ;  etenim,  nam,  or  namque  for  enim.  Nam, 
itaque,  sed,  begin  clauses  ;  igitur,  ergo,  etiam,  tamen,  may  corao 
.first  or  after  one  or  more  words  :  que,  ve  are  enclitics,  added  to 
the  word  to  which  they  belong :  quoque,  quidem,  Usually  follow 
the  word  on  which  they  throw  an  emphasis  :  etiam  precedes  it ; 
enim,  autem,  igitur,  follow  the  first,  or  sometimes,  when  the  Pre- 
dicate with  est  begins  the  sentence,  the  second,  word  of  a  clause. 
In  later  writers,  namque  is  found  the  second  word  in  the  sentence. 


The  C.  The  Period  in  Latin.  "    " 

reriod.  ,  ,      •      -'' 

1.  1.  A  Period  is  a  compound  Proposition,  consisting  of  at  lea^t 

two,  generally  of  several  sentences,  .wiiich  are  so  mutually  connected, 
that  grammatical  construction  is  not  complete  before  the  last  clause 
is  added. 

2.  A  Period  {ainbitua  or  circnitus  verbonim)  is  so  called  because  the 
main  proposition  surrounds  the  interpolated  clauses. 

A  Period  is   Simple,  when  it  does  not  consist  of  more  than  two 
such  Sentences,  related  to  each  other  as  Antecedent  and  Consequent 
'Protasis  and  Apodosis).    It  is  Complex  if  it  consists  of  several  Sen- 
=^nces  so  related. 
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3.  Thus  the  following  sentences  do  not  constitute  Periods :  Quemad- 
modum  concordia  res  parvae  crescunt,  ita  discordia  vel  maximae  dila- 
buntur.  Vitis  natura  caduca  est,  et  claviculis  quidquid  est  naeta  com- 
plectitnr.  But  they  may  readily  be  made  to  assume  a  simple  Periodic 
form :  as,  Constat,  quemadmodum  concordia  res  parvae  crescant,  ita 
discordia  vel  maximas  dilabi.  Vitis,  quae  natura  caduca  est,  quicquid 
est  nacta,  complectitur.  The  latter  sentence,  if  we  add  to  it,  et  nisi 
fulta  sit,  ad  terram  fertur,  becomes  a  (complex  Period,  in  which  vitis 
complectitur  is  the  principal  sentence,  quae  natura  caduca  est,  nisi  fulta 
sit,  ad  terram  fertur,  quicquid  est  nacta,  are  the  clauses.  It  may  be 
further  enlarged  as  it  stands  in  Cicero:  'Vitis,  quae  natura  caduca 
est,  et  nisi  fiUta  sit,  ad  terram  fertur,  eadem,  ut  se  erigat,  claviculis, 
quasi  manibus,  quidquid  est  nacta  complectitur,'  C.  Cat.  M.  15. 

4.  If  the  Subject  of  two  sentences  united  by  a  Conjunction  is  one 
and  the  same,  the  almost  invariable  practice  in  Latin  is  to  form  them 
into  a  Period :  as, 

*  Antigonus  quum  adversus  Seleucum  Lysimachumque  dimicaret,  in 
proelio  occisus  est,'  Nep.  Euni.  '  Verres  simul  ac  tetigit  provinciam, 
statim  Messanam  litteras  dedit,'  C.  Verr.  i. 

So  also  when  the  Object  is  the  same  for  both  Propositions,  as, 
'  Quern  ut  bsurbari  incendium  efiugisse  viderunt,  telis  eminus  emissis 
inteifecerunt,'  Nep.  Ale, 

5.  The  Clauses  of  a  Period  are  the  explanations  or  modifications  of 
the  main  proposition.  By  being  grouped  together  in  due  subordination, 
they  produce  the  effect  of  logical  completeness,  of  sonorous  and  dignified 
expression,  which  accorded  well  with  the  gravity  and  majesty  of  the 
Boman  character.  The  Periodic  style  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  great 
oratorical  efforts  of  an  accomplished  rhetorician  like  Cicero ;  and  for 
history  designed,  as  was  Livy's,  to  celebrate  the  greatness  and  triumphs 
of  the  Koman  people.  Hence  the  style  of  the  golden  age  of  Latinity 
is  essentially  Periodic.  It  is,  however,  but  ill  adapted  for  an  age  in  which 
a  profusion  of  new  ideas  and  fresh  information  demands  the  most  rapid 
and  facile  expression.  The  modern  style  is  on  this  account  essentially 
iinperiodic. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  Period  is  not  suited  for  all 
subjects.  It  is  out  of  place  in  the  description  of  ordinary  and  trivial 
matter,  in  epistolary  composition,  in  outbursts  of  passion,  irony  and 
denunciation. 

II.  1.  As  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  character  delighted  in  the  sonorous 
roll  and  fullness  of  the  Period,  so  their  practical  sagacity  And  critical 
ear  required  that  it  should  be  well  proportioned,  rhythmical,  unmono- 
ton6us,  and  above  all,  perspicuous  and  clear. 

2.  To  secure  the  first  of  these  requisites  a  Period  should  consist  of 
sentences  of  nearly  equal  length :  as, 

'  £t  quisquam  dubitabit  |  quin  huic  tantum  bellum  transmittendum 
sit  I  qui  ad  omnia  nostrae  memoriae  bella  capienda  |  divino  quodam 
consilio  natus  esse  videatur,'  C.  *  Stultitia  etsi  adepta  est  quod  concu- 
pivit  I  nunquam  se  tamen  satis  consecutam  putat,'  C. 

Koundness  and  regularity  of  sound  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  corre- 
spondence in  the  structure  of  sentences.  Words,  which  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  noun 
should  answer  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  &c.    If  possible,  more  than  one 
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important  word  should  mterv<»ne  between  a  parenthetic  clause  and  the 
end  of  a  sentence :  as,  Magnitudo  maleiicii  facit,  ut,  nisi  manifestum 
parricidium  proferatur,  credibile  non  sit,  C. 

3.  All  good  prose  writing  is  rhythmical,  that  is,  it  flows  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  and  delight  the  ear.  It  is,  however,  especially 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  cadence  of  a  Sentence  or  Period,  because  the 
necessary  pause  at  the  close  gives  the  ear  time  to  criticise.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  cadences  approved  by  Cicero  and  Quiutilian  is  worthy  of 
attention. 


—vy— <^ 


v/vy_w 
_  w/  •- 


gloriam  comparavit. 
membra  firmarunt. 
esse  vide»itur. 
cogitans  sentio. 


Creticus  cum  Ditrocheo  ->^- 
Trochaeus  cum  Molosso  -v^ 

Trochaens  cumPaeoneTertio   -'-' 

Creticus  cum  Cretico  -^- 

Dochmius '-' — '^-  .  tui  Scipio. 

Tribracliys  cum  Spondeo  ^^^  \  —       .  varietates. 

Trociiaeus  vel  Iambus   i  -^  . rpluribus  de  causis. 

cum  Dispondeo  )  ^-  ' 1  virum  condemnaront. 

Bacchius ^ —  .  videri. 

Priimbacchius     ...  — v^  .  novisse. 

4.  As  the  rhythm  of  prose  is  essentially  distinct  ^m  that  of  Terse, 
all  verse-endings  should  be  avoided  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  particu- 
larly the  hexameter  termination  of  dactyl  and  spondee. 

Such  endings,  therefore,  as  quo  me  vertam  nescio  ;  esse  videtur ;  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  his- 
torians were  less  careful  on  this' point  than  the  orators  and  rhetoricians. 
Hexameter  endings  are  frequently  met  with  in  Livy. 

III.  1.  To  prevent  monotony  in  the  periodic  style,  short  detached 
sentences  (cola  or  commata)  are  introduced.  Such  frequently  occur  in 
periodic  style.  To  secure  perspicuity  and  clearness  of  expression  in 
constructing  them,  the  following  rules  should  be  observed : 

(1)  That  no  Sentences  be  admitted  into  a  Period  but  such  as  are 
logically  connected  together. 

(2)  That  of  these  Sentences  the  leading  thought  form  the  main  pro- 
position. 

(3)  That  the  limitative  and  qualifying  Sentence  be  placed  in  logical 
subordination.  Hence  in  a  narrative  the  accessory  details  should  be 
arranged  in  the  order  of  time. 

(4)  That  every  Period,  indeed  every  Sentence,  commence  with  the 
word  in  closest  logical  connexion  with  the  preceding :  as, 

'Bellum  propter  nos  s  usee  pis  tis:  susceptum  quartum  decimum 
annum  pertinaciter  geritis,*  L.  'Quod  si  accident,  facienda  morum 
Institutorumque m u t a t i o est.    Commutato autem genere vitae/ &c.  C. 

(5)  Hence  the  Relative  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  Antecedent  as 
possible.  To  secure  this,  eifher  the  Relative  Clause  is  introduced 
parenthetically  after  its  Antecedent :  as, 

•Acilius  autem,  qui  Graece  scripsit  historiam,  plures  ait  fuisse,*  C. 
Or  the  Antecedent  is  drawn  into  contact  with  the  Relative  by  being 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Principal  Sentence :  as, 

'  Dicebam  habere  eos actorem  Q.  Caecilium,qui  praesertim quae$to( 
in  eadem  prQvincia  post  me  quaestorem  fuerat/  C, 
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The  dame  remark  applies  to  hie,  inde,  nnde,  ibi,  &c. :  as, 
'  Hannibal  tresezercitus  maximos  comparavit.  £z  hiflunumin 
Africam  misit  (not  unum  ex  his)/  L. 

Hence  quamobrem  and  qua  re  always  begin  a  sentence. 

lY.  As,  in  the  construction  of  a  Simple  Sentence,  minor  additions  and 
circumstances  are  thrown  into  the  middle,  and  the  Verb  closes  the 
whole,  so  Clauses  containing  explanatory  matter  are  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  the  Period :  as, 

Scipio,  ut  Hannibalem  ex  Italia  deduceret,  exercitum  in  Africam 
traincit.    Itaque,  quum  Bomam  yenisset,  statim  imperatorem  adiit,'  L. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  clauses  in  a  Period  is  analogous  to  that  of 
words  in  a  Simple  Sentence. 

(1)  The  word  or  clause  containing  the  Subject,  with  the  words  or 
clauses  immediately  connected  with  it.  (2)  The  words  or  clauses 
explanatory  of  the  time,  place,  motive,  &c.  (3)  The  word  or  clause 
expressing  the  remoter  object.  (4)  The  clause  expressing  the  im- 
mediate object.    (6)  The  principal  Verb. 

To  this  arrangement  there  are  frequent  exceptions,  particularly  in 
the  position  of  the  principal  Verb,  for,  as  was  before  stated,  an  agglo- 
meration of  finite  Verbs  at  the  end  of  a  Period  was  especially  distasteful 
to  the  Bomans.  Hence  the  principal  Verb  frequently  precedes  a  Sub- 
stantival, Final,  or  Consecutive  Clause :  as, 

'  Quum  C.  Licinius  sacerdos  prodiisset,  clara  voce,  ut  omnis  contio 
audire  posset,  dixit  sescire  ilium  conceptis  verbis  peierasse/  0. 

*  Commilitones  appellans,  orabat  ne,  quod  scelus  Ap.  Claudii  osset, 
sibi  attribuerent,'  L. 

'Quam  rem  Tarquinius  aliquanto  quam  videbatur  aegrius  ferens, 
confestim  Tumo  necem  machinabatur,  ut  eundem  terrorem,  quo  civium 
animos  domi  oppresserat,  Latinis  in  ferret,'  L. 

V.  Correlative  construction  is  largely  employed  in  forming  Periods. 
If  emphasis  is  sought,  the  Belative  is  placed  before  the  Demonstrative : 
as, 

'Quid?  ii  qui  dixerunt  totam  de  dis  opinionem  fictam  esse  ab 
hominibus  reipublicae  causa,  ut,  quos  ratio  non  posset,  eos  ad  officium 
religio  duceret,  nonne  omnem  religionem  funditus  sustulerunt  ? '  C. 
<  Quod  si.  quam  audax  est  ad  conandum,  tam  esset  obscurus  in  agendo, 
fortasse  aliqua  in  re  nos  aliquando  fefellisset,'  C. 

So  qualis  often  precedes  talis :  quidquid  id :  and  quo,  hoc  or  eo.  But 
this  is  not  the  universal  practice. 

VI.  Grammatical  Subject  and  pbject  in  Periods. 

The  literature  of  the  Eomans  is  distinguished  above  all  others  by 
directness  and  lucidity  of  expression.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
practical  sagacity  which  was  their  distinguishing  characteristic;  but 
partly  also  to  the  conditions  under  which  their  literary  works  were 
composed.  There  was  then  no  eager  public,  demanding  daily  informa- 
tion and  periodical  criticism :  consequently  there  was  no  popular  litera- 
ture.   As  reporters  did  not  exist,  we  have  no  trustworthy  remains  of 

V  3 
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spontaneous  eloquence.  The. orations  that  have  com©  down  to  us  ai^ 
either  masterpieces  redacted  by  the  orators  themselves,  or  speeches 
attributed  to  eminent  men  by  historians.  Hence  both  in  matter  and 
form  they  are  the  productions  not  of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  but  of 
literary  labour. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  ancients,  the  limited  character  of  their 
scientific  and  other  information,  and  the  comparative  want  of  fecundity 
and  diversity  of  ideas,  made  artistic  expression  in  every  branch  of  art 
more  easily  attainable.  The  simplicity  of  conception  and  purity  and 
unity  of  execution,  which  distinguish  the  great  works  of  antiquity,  are 
denied  to  a  modem  writer  by  the  very  profusion  of  thought  and  material 
which  surrounds  him. 

To  secure  imity  and  directness  of  expression : 

1.  The  Subject  remains  in  the  same  Case,  as  far  as  possible,  through- 
out a  Period :  as, 

a.  When  they  asked  him  /or  his  opinion,  he  replied. 
Bogatus  sententiam  respondit. 

b.  Hannibal  allowed  him  to  leave  the  camp ;  but  he  soon  returned, 
because  he  said  that  he  had  forgotten  something, 

'Cum  Hannibalis  permissu  exiisset  e  castris,  rediit  paulo  post, 
quod  se  oblitum  nescio  quid  diceret,'  C. 

2.  The  introduction  of  several  independent  subjects  in  the  same 
period  is  avoided.  Hence  sentences  expressing  the  time,  condition,  or 
means  of  accomplishing  the  main  action,  are  frequently  thrown  into  the 
Ablative  Absolute  or  are  introduced  in  a  Subordinate  Sentence,  not 
coordinated  as  they  frequently  are  ic  English :  as, 

a.  This  was  observed,  and  they  altered  their  plan. 
Id  ubi  vident,  mutant  consilium. 

b.  IVie  plan  was  universally  approved,  and  the  consul  was  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  it. 

Cunctis  rem  approbantibus,  negotium  consuli  datur. 

3.  If  an  Oblique  Case  of  one  sentence  becomes  the  Subject  of  the 
next,  the  change  of  Subject  should  be  clearly  indicated  by  a  Pronoun : 
as, 

a.  'Huius  filiam  virginem  auro  corrumpit  Tatius,  ut  armatos  in 
arcem  accipiat.  Aquam  forte  ea  tum  sacris  extra  moenia  petitum  ierat,' 
L.  1. 

b.  'Principium  defectionis  ab  Othone  factiun  est.  Is  cum  magna 
popular! um  manu  transfugit,'  Tac. 

4.  The  Subject  of  discourse,  in  whatever  case  it  may  appear,  shoxild 
receive  prominence  by  being  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Period. 
Four  cases  require  illustration. 

a.  When  the  grammatical  Subject  of  the  principal  sentence  and 
clauses  is  the  same :  as, 

'Bionysius,  cum  gravior  crudeliorque  indies  civitati  esset,  iterata 
coniuratione  obsidetur,'  Nep. 

'Ea  animi  elatio,  quae  cemitur  in  periculis,  si  iustitia  vacat,  in 
>st,'  0. 
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b.  When  the  Subject  of  the  principal  sentence  is  the  Object  of  the 
clauses :  as, 

'  G-alli,  cum  eos  non  caperent  terrae,  trecenta  millia  ad  novas  sedes 
qnae^'endas  miserunt/  L. 

'Eex  Prusias,  quum  Hannibali  apud  eum  ezsulanti  depugnari 
placeret,  negabat  se  audere,  quod  exta  prohiberent/  G. 

c.  When  the  Object  of  the  principal  sentence  and  of  the  danse  is  the 
same :  as, 

-Praemia  virtutis  communi  petitorum  consensu  tulit,  concessit 
autem  Alcibiadi,  quern  magno  opere  dilexit. 

'Polyphemum  Homerus  quum  immanem  ferumcyie  finzisset,  cum 
ariete  coUoquentem  facit^'  C. 

d.  When  the  Object  of  the  principal  sentence  is  the  Subject  of  the 
clauses,  as 

'  Captis,  quum  paenitentiam  profiterentur,  ut  paroeretur  edixit/  L. 
*  Midae  iUi  Phrygio,  quum  puer  esset,  dormienti  formicae  in  os 
tritici  grana  congesserunt,*  C. 

The  forms  a.  and  c.  are  most  deserving  of  imitation,  because  they 
possess  greater  directness  and  unity  of  expression.  When  however 
prominence  is  to  be  given  to  the  motive  or  occasion  of  an  act,  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  to  employ  the  other  forms. 

VII.  Historical  narrative  requires  frequent  change  in  statements 
of  time:  to  express  which,  historians  have  recourse  to  two  methods— 
the  Participial  construction,  attributive  and  absolute,  and  the  Con- 
junctions, quum,  ubi,  postquam.  By  these  Livy  can  unite,  without 
failure  of  perspicuity,  in  one  Period,  what  in  English  must  be  broken 
into  three  or  more :  as,  *  Numitor,  inter  primum  tumultum,  hostes 
invasisse  urbem  atque  adortos  regiam  dictitans,  quum  pubem  Albanam 
in  arcem  praesidio  armisque  obtinendam  avocasset,  postquam  iuvenes 
perpetrata  caede  pergere  ad  se  gratulantes  vidit,  extemplo  advocato 
consilio,  scelera  in  se  fratris,  originem  nepotum,  ut  geniti,  ut  educati, 
ut  cogniti  essent,  caedem  deinceps  tyrauni,  seque  eius  auctorem 
ostendit,'  L.  1.  '  His,  sicut  acta  erant,  nuntiatis,  incensus  Tar- 
quinius  non  dolore  solum  tantae  ad  irritum  cadentis  spei,  sed  etiam 
odio  iraque,  postquam  dolo  viam  obsaeptam  vidit,  bellum  aperte 
moliendum  ratus,  circumire  supplex  Etruriae  urbes,'  L.  ii.' 
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D.  Poetry  and  Prose  alike  require  the  virtues  of  Purity,  Perspicuity,  Qnaii- 
Slmplicity,  and  Harmony.  c^V' 

1.  Purity  is  violated  by  Barbarism  or  Solecism.    Barbarism  is  the     ^^ 
use  of  a  word  not  properly  Latin,  as,  confiscare,   *  to  confiscate :  *  or 
(what  is.  more  to  be  guarded  against  as  a  more  easy  error)  the  use  of 
good  Latin  words  in  meanings  they  do  not  bear :    as,  intentio,  for 

*an  intention,'  instead  of  consilium.  Solecism  is  a  construction  not 
allowed  by  Syntax :  as,  Parce  me,  for  parce  mihi.  Ita  graviter  aegro- 
tavit  ut  paene  mortuus  est,  for  mortuus  sit. 

2.  Perspicuity  of  style  requires  that  it  be  clear  and  intelligible,  free 
from  confusion  and  ambiguity. 

*  Compare  with  these  a  much  less  elegantly  constructed  Period  in  Caes.  B,  C  ii.  22 : 
f     'MaailienseB  .  .  .  constituunt,' 
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3.  Simplicity  of  style  requires  it  to  be  free  from  affectation,  and 
unencumbered  by  tawdry  and  tasteless  ornament. 

4.  Harmony  of  style  requires  that  harsh  and  unmusical  sounds  be 
carefully  avoided ;  that  long  and  short  words  be  well  intermixed,  and 

214    that  grave  and  important  words  close  the  sentences.* 

♦?"^^J2?*  ^'  T^®  ^^y^^  ^^  Prose  Composition  admits  a  fourfold  distinction: 
pJ5^  (1)  The  Didactic  ;  (2)  the  Epistolary  ;  (3)  the  Oratorical ;  (4)  the 
Style.  Narrative  or  Historic.  Of  the  three  first  styles,  the  great  model  in 
Ijatin  is  Cicero,  to  whom,  we  may  justly  say,  non  viget  quicquam 
simile  aut  secundum.  (1)  His  Didactic  writings  are  in  the  form 
of  Treatise  or  of  Dialogue.  Of  the  Treatise,  his  work  De  Officiis  is 
the  best  model ;  of  his  Dialogues,  the  Laelius  or  De  Amicitia,  and 
the  Cato  Maior  or  De  Senectiite,  are  best  adapted  to  the  young 
student,  who  may  proceed  afterwards  to  the  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions and  the  De  Oratore.  (2)  Cicero's  Letters  are  either  dig- 
nified or  familiar.  Of  the  dignified  style,  the  letters  to  Lentulus 
and  Lucceius,  and  the  first  Ad  Quintum  Fratrem  may  be  taken 
as  modefs  ;  of  the  familiar,  the  First  Book  of  Letters  to  Atticus. 
(3)  Speeches  are  either  Forensic  or  Public.  Forensic  speeches  are 
for  the  Prosecution  or  for  the  Defence.  Of  the  former,  we  have 
only  Cicero's  Verrine  speeches,  of  which  the  Actio  Prima  may  be 
taken  as  a  sample.  The  latter  are  numerous  ;  and  of  these  the 
best  samples  for  early  study  ar6  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  Pro  Milone,  and 
Pro  Murena.  The  Public  speeches  of  a  civilian  in  pagan  times 
may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  Exposition,  Eulogy,  or 
Invective.  Hardly  any  of  Cicero's  Speeches  belong  entirely  to 
the  first  class  ;  but  some  of  the  Catilinarian  and  later  Philippic 
Speeches  approach  it.  Of  Eulogy,  Pro  Le^e  Manilia  is  the  best 
example.  Of  Invective,  the  First  In  Catilinam  and  the  Second 
Philippic.  (3)  In  History,  the  greatest  Latin  authors  are  Caesar, 
Livy,  and  Tacitus.  Caesar's  style  is  the  clear,  full,  and  unaffected 
narrative  of  an  accomplished  soldier.  That  of  livy  is  more  ornate 
and  picturesque,  bespeaking  a  student  of  the  Greek  historians, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  The  manner  of  Tacitus, 
though  not  without  a  Thucydidean  tinge,  is  yet  peculiar  to  himself — 
terse,  vigorous,  subjective,  sternly  moral,  sometimes  bitterly  satirical ; 
often  rising  to  eloquence,  here  and  there  indulging  in  picturesque 
description,  especially  of  gloomy  and  tumultuous  scenes. 

*  The  student  may  further  compare  the  following  Periods  in  Livy  and  Cicero : 
Liv.  i.  16,  *  Romana  pubea  .  .  .  obtinuit ; '  xxii.  3, '  Flaminius  qui  .  .  .  proposnit ; ' 
xxlil.  25,  '  Hac  nuntiata  clade  .  .  .  submitterent ; '  Cic.  p.  8.  Rose.  1,  «  Credo  .  .  . 
comparandus;'  p.  Mil.  4,  'Est  enim  .  .  .  salutis;'  p.  Caecin.  1.  'SI  quantum  .  . 
audaoiae  ; '  p.  Mur.  2,  •  Quod  si  .  .  .  subeundas  ;  *  in  Cat.  ill.  12,  *  Fed  quoniam  .  .  . 
providere ;  *  in  Cat.  i.  13,  *  Ut.saepe  .  .  .  ingraveacet.'  See  also  0#.  I.  1.  I ;  Fam. 
til.  8. 1. 

He  may  also  consuiw  ,...h  great  advantage,  'Hints  towards  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion '  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  by  Alexander  W.  Potts,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Fctte? 
College,  Edinburgh,  who  has  afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  present  chapter, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

naURES  OF  SYNTAX  AND  RHETORIO. 

216 
/L  Figures  of  Syntax :—  Figuwe 

1.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  or  words  necessary  to  the  fj^^" 
regular  construction  of  a  sentence.    Various  ellipses  have  been  already 
noticed.    See  Note  5.    A  few  others  may  be  here  mentioned  as  common : 
Musica  (ars) ;   gemini  (fratres) ;  Aegaeum,  Ionium,  &c.  (mare) ;  Pro 
virili  (parte). — Nihil  ad  rem  (attinet). — Ad  Tamum  cogitabam  (ire). — 

Di  meliora  (dent). — ^Habes  quo  confugias  (locum).  Erat  cum  cogitabam 
(tempus). — Unde  mihi  (petam). — Nihil  aliud  (fecit,  &c.)  quam  or  nisi. 
— Inquit,  respondit,  are  often  understood.  In  the  phrase,  quo  mihi,  quo 
tibi,  &c,  Usui  is  understood;  quo  being  an  archaism  for  cui :  as,  '  Quo 
tibi,  Fasiphae,  pretiosas  sumere  Testes?*  Ov.  (=cui  usui  est  tibi?). 
But  there  is  a  ^rther  ellipse  of  the  Infinitive  habere  or  consequi :  as, 
'Quo  mihi  fortunam,  si  non  conceditur  uti? '  Hor.  (s  Cui  usui  est 
mihi  habere  fortunam?)    See  §  113.  X16  .  .  .  18. 

2.  Pleonasmus  (the  opposite  of  Ellipsis)  is  the  use  of  more  words  than 
are  necessary  to  the  expression  of  a  thought :  as,  *  Sic  ore  locuta  est,* 
Verg.  Ae.  i.  614.  Where  ore  is  redundant.  Many  elegancies  of  Latin 
construction  are  referable  to  this  figure. 

3.  Synesis,    See  §  120. 

4.  Syllepsis  is  the  connection  of  one  Adjective  or  Verb  with  several 
Substantives.    For  the  rules  of  construction  in  Syllepsis,  see  §  121.  A, 

6.  Zeufftna  is  the  connection  of  one  Verb  with  two  words  or  two 
clauses,  to  both  of  which  it  does  not  equally  apply :  so  that  for  one  of 
them,  another  Verb  (to  be  gathered  from  the  sense  of  the  passage)  must 
be  mentally  supplied.  Zeugma  is  therefore  a  species  of  Ellipsis :  as, 
*Ex  spoliis  et  torquem  et  cognomen  induit,'  C.  *Querimoniae  con- 
ventusque'habebantur,*  C.  'Saepe  velut  qui  currebat  fugiens 
hosfem :  persaepe  velut  qui  lunonis  sacra  ferret,'  Hor.  S.i.d.  9. 

The  agreement  of  a  Verb  or  Adjective  with  one  only  of  several 
subjects  is  also  called  Zeugma.    See  §  121.  B. 

6.  Asyndeton  is  the  omission  of  Sociative  Conjunctions,  and  belongs 
to  Ellipsis:  as,  '  Abiit, excessit,  evasit,  erupit,'  C.  Cat.  ii.  1.  See  §  98. 
lOO.  On  the  other  hand,  Polysyndeton  is  a  redundancy  of  Conjunctions, 
and  belongs  to  Pleonasmus:  as,  *Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt 
creberque  procellis  Africus,'  Verg.  Ae.  i.  85. 

7.  Hendiadys  is  a  species  of  Pleonasm,  which  expresses  one  complex 
idea  by  two  Substantives,  instead  of  a  Substantive  and  Adjective :  as 
'Pateris  libamus  et  auro '  (for  pateris  aureis),  Verg.  G.  ii.  192.  ' 
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8.  ffyperbaton  is  the  placing  of  one  or  more  words  out  of  their 
natural  order  in  the  sentence:  as,  'Tu  illas  abi  et  traduce/  Ter. 

'  The  four  following  figures  belong  to  Hyperbaton : — 

9.  Anacoluthon  is  the  passing  from  one  construction  to  another  before 
the  former  is  completed:  as,  *Si,  ut  G-raeci  dicunt,  omnes  aut 
Graios  esse  aut  barbaros,  yereor  ne  Komulus  barbarorum  rex 
fuerit,'  C.  '  Quae  qui  in  utram^ue  partem  excelso  animo  magnoque 
despiciunt,  cumque  aliqua  his  ampla  et  honesta  res  obiecta  est,  totos  ad 
se  cony er tit  et  japit;  tum  quis  non  admiretur  splendorem  pulehri- 
tudinemque  yirtutis  ? '  C.  Anacoluthon  is  often  due  to  Attraction.  See 
§  113.  119. 

10.  Hysteron-froteron  is  when,  of  two  things,  that  which  naturally 
comes  first  is  mentioned  last:  as,  'Moriamur  et  in  media  arma 
ruamus,'  Verg.  Ae.  ii.  353. 

11.  Anastrophe  is  a  praeposterous  collocation;  especially  of  a  Pre- 
position after  its  case:  as,  'Socii  putandi  sunt,  quos  inter  res  com- 
municata  est,'  C. 

12.  Parenthesis  is  the  interposition  of  one  sentence  within  another: 
as,  'At  tu  (nam  diyum  seryat  tutela  poetas)  praemoneo,  yati 
parce,  puella,  sacro/  Tibull.  ii.  5.  113. 

13.  Archaismus  is  a  phrase  or  idiom  of  old  Latinity. 

14.  Hellenismus,  or  Graecismtcs,  is  the  use  of  a  Greek  idiom :  as,  *  E^ 
te  faciam  ut  miser  sis,'  Plant.    'Da  mihi  fallere,'  Kor. 

16.  Enallage  is  the  use  of  one  word  for  another,  and  is  of  many 
kinds:  as, 

(1 )  Antimeria,  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech  for  another :  as, '  Nostrum 
yiyere  (for  nostra  vita);  aliud  eras  (for  alius  dies  crastinus),  Peis. 
*  Serus  (for  sero)  in  caelum  redeas,'  Hor. 

(2)  AniiptosiSj  the  use  of  one  case  for  another :  as,  '  Matutine  pater, 
seu  lane  libentius  audis '  (Hor.),  for  lanus. 

(3)  Heterosis  Nurnerorum  :  as,  nos  for  ego  ;  miles  for  milites. — Mo- 
dorum\  as,  Tu  hoc  silebis,  for  sile. — Temporum'.  as,  Mox  navigo 
Ephesum,  for  navigabo. 

16.  Hypallnge  is  an  interchange  of  cases:  as,  'Dare  class i bus 
Austros  (Verg.),  for  dare  classes  Austris.  Also,  the  attraction  of 
epithets  to  Substantives  to  which  they  do  not  properly  belong:  as, 
'Fontium  gelid  a  e  perennitates '  (Cic),  for  fontium  gelidorum  perenni- 
tates. 

B,  Figures  and  Tropes  of  Ehetoric : — 

1.  Metaphora  puts  for  one  expression  another  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  it  in  a  different  kind,  generally  a  concrete  for  an  abstract : 
as,  vulnus  for  damnum,  portus  for  refugium,  stimulus  for  incita- 
mentum,  sentina  reipublicae  for  turpissimi  cives,  ardeo  for  amo,  ex- 
ulto  for  gaudeo,  &c '  A  strong  metaphor  is  often  qualified  by  the 
introduction  of  quasi,  tanquam,  quidam,  or  ut  ita  dicam :  as,  '  In  una 
philosophia  quasi  tabernaculum  vitae  suae  allocarunt,'  C.  'Caria  et 
Phrygia  asciyerunt  aptum  suis  auribus  opimum  quoddam  et  quasi 
adipale  dictionis  genus/  C.  'Scopas,  ut  ita  dicam,  mihi  yidentur 
dissolyere/  C. 
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2.  Metonymia  puts  a  related  word  instead  of  the  proper  word :  (1) 
Cause  for  effect:  as,  Mars  for  bellum.  (2)  Material  for  work:  as, 
Aurum  for  vasa  aurea.  (3)  Abstract  for  concrete :  as,  Inventus  for 
iuvenes,  cor  Enui  for  cordatus  Enuius.  (4)  Concrete  for  abstract .  as, 
Cedant  arma  togae,  for  Cedat  bellum  paci.  (5)  Country  for  inhabi- 
tants :  as,  Graecia  for  Craeci. 

3.  Synecdoche  puts  the  part  for  the  whole :  as,  '  Caput  for  homo ; 
tectum  for  domus,  &c.     Sometimes  the  whole  stands  for  a  part :  as, 

*  Sal  sextante  est '  (Liv.),  for  modius  salis. 

4.  AUegoria  is  a  chain  of  metaphors  :  as,  *  Claudite  iam  rivos,  pueri, 
sat  prata  biberunt,'  Verg.  B.  iii.  111.  Meaning,  'Cease  to  sing,  0 
shepherds ;  sufficient  recreation  has  been  taken.' 

j6.  Hyperbole  magnifies  beyond  credibility :  as,  *  Sudor  fluit  undique 
rivis,'  Verg.  Ae.  v.  200. 

6.  Litotes  states  less  than  is  actually  meant :  as,  Non  laudo,  forculpo. 

7.  Ironia  says  one  thing  and  means  another,  but  so  as  to  let  the  real 
meaning  be  understood:  as",  'Egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla 
refertis  tuque  puerque  tuus,'  Verg.  Ae.  iv.  93. 

8.  Climax  rises  by  gradations,  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder :  as,  *  Quod 
libet  iis,  licet ;   quod  lice',  possunt ;  quod  possunt,  audent,'  C. 

9.  Polyptoton  brings  together  cases  of  the  same  Noun  :  as,  *  lam 
clipeus  clipeis,  urabone  repellitur  umbo  ;  ense  minax  ensis,  pede  pes 
et  cnspide  cuspis,*  Stat. 

10.  Paronomasia  is  a  play  upon  the  sound  of  words  :  as,  *  Tibi 
parata  erunt  verba,  huic  verbera,'  Ter. 

11.  Antithesis  contrasts  opposites  :  as,  *  Urbis  amatorem  Euscum 
salvere  iubemus  ruris  amatores,*  Hor. 

12.  Chiasmus  places  a  double  Antithesis  in  introverted  order :   as, 

*  Ratio  nostra  consentit,  repugn  at  oratio,'  C.  Fin.  iii.  3. 
'  Non  video  quomodo  sedare  possint  mala  praesentia  praeter- 
itae  voluptates,'  C.  T.  D.  v.  26.  'Alba  ligustra  cadunt, 
vaccinia  nigra  leguntur,'  Verg.  B.  ii.  10. 

13.  Oxymoron  unites  seeming  contraries  :  as,  *  Temporis  angusti 
mansit  concordia  discors,'  Lucan  i.  98. 

14.  Periphrasis  describes  a  simple  fact  by  various  attending  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  instead  of  *  now  night  is  approaching,'  Virgil 
says,  '  Et  iara  summa  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant,  maioresque 
cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae,'  B.  i.  83.  See  the  beautiful  peri- 
phrases of  old  age  and  death  in  Ecclesiastes,  ch.  xii. 

15.  Simile  or  Parahole  illustrates  a  statement  by  an  apt  com- 
parison :  as,  '  Per  urbes  Hannibal  Italas  ceu  flamma  per  taedas  vel 
Eurus  per  Siculas  equitavit  undas,'  Hor.  C.  iv.  4.  42. 

16.  Apostrophe  is  an  appeal  to  some  person  or  thing :  as,  *  Quid  non 
mortalia  pectora  cogis  auri  sacra    fames?*  Verg.  Ae.  iii.  56. 

17.  Prosopopoeia  represents  inanimate  things  as  living  and  acting: 
as,  *Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit  velata  panno,'  Hor.  C.  i.  35.  21, 

*  Belli  ferratos  rupit  Discordia  postes,'  Enn. 

18.  Apnsiopesis  BM-^^Tesse^  the  conclusion  of  a  thought:  as,  *  Quos 
ego  —  sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctus,'  Verg.  Ac.  i.  135. 

Most  of  these  Figures  (to  which  might  be  added  others)  are  used  in 
Prose  as  well  as  in  Poetry. 
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PAET  III. 

LATIN  PROSODY. 

2X€r 

Pro-        A.  ProsodiAj  of  which  the  Latin  accentus  is  a  translation, 

■*^'  denoted  in  classical  Greek  the  accent  of  a  word.  Li  later 
times,  when  Accent  became  confounded  with  Quantity,  the 
word  was  sometimes  employed  in  its  modem  sense.  In 
English  and  other  languages  Prosody  now  signifies  that  part 
of  Grammar  which  deals  with  the  quantity  of  syllables  and 
the  rules  of  metre. 

In  Latin,  as  in  Greek,  Verse  depended  on  the  Quantity  of  syllables, 
erery  BjUable  being  either  long  or  short;  and  the  Tarious  metres 
resmted  from  the  various  relations  of  the  long  and  short  syllables  to 
each  other.  We  therefore  first  treat  of  the  Quantity  of  syllables,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  reduc^  to  rule;  and  then  discuss  the  most  important 
metres  :  the  Heroic  Hexameter  first,  as  the  leading  and  typical  form  of 
verse ;  next  the  Elegiac,  and  then  the  Lyric  metres,  mainly  those  of 
2X7     Ho^^^^  ^°d  Catullus. 

Bhythm  1.  We  learn  from  the  ancient  grammarians  (Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
Quintilian  among  them)  that  Ehythm,  or  a  due  admixture  of  loug  and 
short  syllables,  was  of  vital  moment  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.  As  our 
ears  and  tongues  can  at  the  best  imperfectly  discriminate  difierenccs  of 
Quantity,  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  acquire  a  mental  ear  and 
tongue,  to  be  able  to  feel  the  beauty  of  Plato  as  well  as  Homer,  of 
Cicero  as  well  as  Virgil.  Cicero's  technical  writings  will  supply  an 
218     excellent  commentary  on  what  is  here  meant. 

Qoan-         2.  (1)  Syllables  are  either  short  or  long.    A  Short  syllable  is  tech- 
gjf  ^^     nically  denoted  by  this  mark  (^),  a  Long  syllable  by  this  (-). 
lables.         (2)  A  Short  syllable  was  said  to  contain  one  Mora  or  timef  a  liong 
syllable  two  Morae  or  times. 

(3)  Syllables  which  at  one  period  of  the  language  were  long,  at 
another  were  short ;  and  certain  classes  of  syllables  which  might  at  the 
same  period  be  either  long  or  short,  are  called  Doubtful.  These  shall 
be  spoken  of  later. 

(4)  In  verse  a  long  syllable  is  exactly  equivalent  to  two  short. 

(6)  Long  syllables  have  two  main  divisions,  syllables  long  by  nature, 

and  syllables  whose  short  vowel  is  lengthened  by  position,  that,  is  to 

say  by  coming  before  a  double  consonant,  or  two  or  more  (^nsonants, 

whether  in   the  same  word  or  in  two  consecutive  words.     In  fa  to, 

Htis  both  syllables  are  lon^  by  nature;  iofactussubsunt  the 
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four  syllables,  whose  vowels  are  short  by  nature,  are  all  lengthened  by 

position.*  ,        .    rt      X. 

(6)  B  does  not  give  position  any  more  than  the  aspirate  in  Greek ; 
and  qn  has  only  the  power  of  a  single  letter. 

(7)  In  the  older  language  final  s,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  was 
slightly  sounded,  if  at  all ;  was  often  therefore  not  written,  and  often 
with  the  older  poets,  including  Lucretius  and  Cicero  when  young,  did 
not  give  position :  as,  '  infantibus  parvis,'  *  torvus  draco.* 

(8)  An  important  exception  to  the  rule  of  position  is  this  : 

A  vowel  short  by  nature,  coming  before  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid 
in  the  same  word,  may  either  remain  short,  or  be  lengthened  by  position  : 
tenfibrae  or  tenSbrae,  rfitro  or  retro,  triplex  or  triplex, 
rSflexusorreflexus.  In  the  same  verse  Virgil  hasptttris,  pfttrem; 
Lucretius  pfttribus,  pfttres;  Horace  nigris,  nigroque;  Ovid 
volttcri,  volucris. 

(9)  Before  gnm,  ffn,  a  vowel  seems  always  to  have  become  long  Inr 
nature :  as,  tegmen,  agnus.  In  genuine  Latin  words  not  compounded, 
the  other  mutes  do  not  precede  m,  n.  Thus  the  older  writers,  such  as 
Plautus,  wrote  dracuma,  mina,  ciicinus,  liicinus,  Alciimena, 
Tecilmessa,  and  the  like,  for  the  corresponding  Greek  words.  The 
learned  poets,  copying  the  Greeks,  did  not  object  to  c  y  c  n  u  s,  T  e  c  m  e  s  s  a, 
P  r  6  c n  e,  &c.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  Plautus,  Terence,  &c ,  following 
no  doubt  the  usage  of  common  life,  seem  never  to  have  lengthened  a  short 
vowel  before  a  mute  and  liquid ;  while  the  Augustan  and  later  ^ts 
preferred  to  lengthen  one,  when  the  mute  was  a  medial,  b  or  gr ;  writing 
l&bra,  nigro  rather  than  l&bra,  nigro.  Wi|h  this  we  might  com- 
pare on  the  one  hand  the  repugnance  of  Aristophanes  to  lengthen  a 
short  vowel  before  a  mute  and  liquid,  unless  he  is  parodying  a  serious 
poet,  and  on  the  other  the  great  frequency  with  which  this  is  done 

*  Technically  all  long  syllables  and  all  short  syUables  are  respectively  equal,  though 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  prove  that  there  is  a  very 
great  diversity  in  their  real  length.  Fractui  and  f actus  have  each  their  first 
liyllable  long,  but  the  latter  is  only  lengthened  by  position,  the  former  is  long  by 
nature  also,  and  has  likewise  one  consonant  more  :  a  q  u  &  and  n  e  q  u  6  have  each  the 
last  syllable  short,  but  the  rules  of  elision,  observed  by  the  most  careful  poets,  show 
that  i  was  much  lighter  than  &.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  often  ignorant  of  the 
natural  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  lengthehed  by  position.  The  t)  and  w,  and  some- 
time the  accent,  give  us  this  knowledge  in  regard  to  Greek  Eyllables,  though  we  are 
sometimes  at  a  laas  even  there  in  the  case  of  a,  i,  v.  The  poet  Accius  introduced  the 
practice  of  denoting  naturally  long  vowels  by  doubling  them.  This  was  soon 
laughed  out  of  fashion  by  LuciUus.  We  find  some  traces  of  this  usage  in  inscriptions 
of  that  time  :  Maarcus,  paastores  and  the  like.  Later  such  vowels  were  often 
marked  by  an  apex  (') ;  many  traces  of  which  we  find  in  inscriptions  of  all  ages ;  &, 
M&rtis,  domindis,  etc.  But  this  too  was  very  irregularly  carried  out,  though 
Quintilian  alludes  to  both  these  fashions.  Attention  to  general  laws  of  the  language 
will  enable  us  to  determine  the  quantity  of  many  vowels.  Thrs  t'le  vowel  of  the . 
Supine  and  cognate  parts  of  the  Verb  was  long  by  nature  (even  if  the  vowel  of  the 
Present  Indie,  was  short)  when  it  was  followed  by  a  medial :  thus  the  a  of  actus 
(for  ag-tus)  was  long,  of  factus  short  by  nature;  the  e  of  lectus  (for  leg-tus), 
Fart,  was  long,  of  lectus,  bed^  short.  Again,  every  vowel  followed  by  ns  or  nf  was 
long  by  nature,  as  inmens,  sapiens,  and  tlxonsands  of  other  cases  ;  while  it  was 
short  in  mentis,  sapientis,  &c.  This  is  what  Cicero  means  when  he  says  in  his 
Orator ^  4»:  'Inclitns  dicimus  brevi  prima  littera,  i n r a n u s  prodncta,  i n h u- 
manus  brevi,  infeliz  longa ;  et,  ne  multis,  quibus  in  verbis  eae  primae  litterae 
tsantf  quae  in  sapiente  atque  f  el  ice,  producte  dicitur  in.'  In  many  cases  we 
know  the  length  of  the  vowel  by  finding  the  Latin  word  written  in  Gtreek  :  Sestius 
(S^ario;),  Roscius  ('Pwo-k(os)  and  many  other  prop^  names;  bucU  ast  Clemeq^t 
g^mSntis  (KA^/xiff,  KA^/mcn'of), 
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by  tlie  tragediaiis ;  while  Homer  nearly  always  lengthens  the  yowel 
in  snch  cases,  unless  constrained  by  the  metre. 

(10)  The  older  poets,  among  them  Lucretius,  do  not  hesitate  to  leare 
a  Towel  short  before  a  word  beginning  with  se,  sp,  sq,  st,  z,  z. 
The  more  careful  poets  avoid  such  positions,  not  choosing  either  to 
lengthen  the  vowel  or  to  leave  it  short.  Virgil  has  only  one  instance 
of  such  a  lengthening — '  date  tela,  scandite ;  *  and  only  once  leaves  the 
vowel  short — '  Ponite.  Spes ; '  in  each  case  the  licence  seems  to  be  used 
for  effect.  Horace  has  no  instance  of  either  licence  in  his  Odes  or 
Epistles ;  but  several  in  his  Satires.  As  in  the  esse  of  mutes  and 
liquids,  this  would  seem  to  point  to  a  studied  contrast  between  the 
usage  of  common  life  and  the  more  stately  pronunciation  of  the  higher 
poetry.  In  a  few  Greek  words,  such  as  Seaman der,  Zacynthus, 
zmaragdus,  some  of  the  poets  follow  the  Greeks  ia  a  rare  exceptional 
licence.  Catullus  in  his  two  pure  Iambic  poems  three  times  lengthens 
a  short  vowel  before  a  mute  and  liquid  of  the  following  word:  as, 
'  impotentia  freta.'    The  peculiar  metre  seems  to  have  influenced  him 

219     '^^^'^' 
Qnati-         The  Quantity  of  Final  Syllables  may  be  reduced  to  rules ;  but  that  of 
tity  of     Syllables  in  the  body  of  words  is  so  indefinite,  that  we  must  confine 
Interior  ourselves  to  pointing  out  a  few  general  principles,  with  the  leading 
labies.     exceptions  to  these. 

1.  Where  two  vowels  are  contracted  into  one,  the  syllable  is  long : 
cogo,  cdperio,  tibicen,  bdbus,  iunior,  bigae,  mdmentnm. 

In  semi,  ante,  and  a  few  other  particles,  the  vowel  does  not 
coalesce,  but  is  altogether  elided,  when  followed  by  a  vowel  in  a 
compound  word.  The  syllable  is  therefore  not  lengthened:  semi- 
homo,  ant(e)eo,  an  tea,  &c.,  whether  the' vowel  be  omitted  or  not  in 
writing.  Forms  like  'grave  olens,'  *  suave  olens,'  'magno  opere, 
*  summo  opere,'  are  better  written  as  two  words.  Elision  will  be 
explained  afterwards. 

2.  All  diphthongs  are  long:  GrSus,  Sara,  Harpyia. 

Except  prae  in  composition  before  a  vowel,  as  in  praeustus, 
prieeunte.     Ovid  once  wrote  'Mi^otis;*  but  in  exile. 

Statius  once  uses  praeiret;  and  in  Catullus  the  prae  of  *prae- 
optarit '  coalesces  into  one  syllable  with  the  op. 

3.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  in  the  same  word,  but  a  different 
syllable,  is  short:  triiho,  mSae,  vXa,  Xo,  b6ant,  tttus. 

Exceptions : 

(1)  Gftius,  dius,Ilhea  (Silvia),  but  Kh«a  ('P^o),  Shen;  &er 
is  Greek  usage :  and  there  are  hundreds  of  other  Greek  words,  adopted 
by  the  poets,  chiefly  proper  names,  which  keep  a  vowel  long  before 
another:  So,  cycneus, &c.  Diana,  ohe  are  doubtful:  also  some 
Greek  words:  as,  daedal^us  and  daedaleus,  chorea  and 
chorSa.^  Academia,  long  in  Greek  and  the  best  Latin,  is  shortened  by 
some  later  poets.  __^ 

*  Tn  Latin  i  seems  often  to  have  been  doubled  in  pronunciation  and  to  have  served 

-^wel  and  consonant  at  once :  thus  in  Cicero's  time  Pompeius  and  snch  words 

len  written  with  ii;  and  so  Troi-ia-nas,  ei^ias^  cni-ins;  and  bence 
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(2)  The  i  of  fio  is  long,  except  when  followed  by  ep,  as  fXeri, 
fXeret;  though  Plautus  and  Terence  sometimes  have  fieri,  &c, 

(3)  The  a  of  the  old  Genitive  of  the  Ist  Declension  is  long:  terrfti, 
aul&i,  purpurea]. 

(4)  The  e  of  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  of  the  dth  Declension  is  long  in  die i, 
fidei  (Piautus,  Ennius,  Lucr.),  but  fidSi  in  Manilius  and  later 
writers;  rei  (Lucr.).  r6i  (Hor.).  Lucretius  and  others  sometimes 
make  rei  a  monosyllable.  Li  Terence,  spei  seems  always  mono- 
syllabic, but  spSi  in  8eneca.  In  Latin  poetry  no  other  Gen.  or  Dat. 
iu  -ei  seems  to  be  found,  neither  specie i,  materiei,  nor  any  such. 
Lucretius  has  ei,  Catullus  6i,  for  the  Dat.  of  the  Pronoun  is. 

(5)  The  i  of  Genitives  in  ias  is  doubtful :  illXusorilllus,  and  so 
withistius,  ipsius,  ullius,  nullius,  solius  (sollus,  Ter.).  But 
always  alius,  which  is  contracted.  In  later  writers  alterXus;  but 
alterius  sometimes  in  Plautus.    Utrlus,  utrXusque. 

By  comparing  Cicero  {d.  Or.  iii.  47)  with  Quintilian  (i.  6.  18),  we 
learn  the  interesting  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the  former  the  prose 
pronunciation  was  i  111  us,  unlus,  &c. ;  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
illius,  unlus,  as  he  with  all  the  later  grammarians  held  the  shorten- 
ing to  be  a  poetical  licence. 

4.  Derivatives  are  said  to  follow  as  a  rule  the  quantity  of  the  words 
from  which  they  are  derived.  But  this  rule  has  many  exceptions,  some 
systematic,  some  which  seem  to  be  accidental. 

(1)  Thus,  Disyllabic  Perfects  and  their  compounds,  with  the  tenses 
formed  from  them,  have  the  first  syllable  long:  vidi,  invldi,  Vide- 
ram;  but  video,  vXderem,  &c. ;  legi,  legissem;  but  iSgo, 
Idgam.    See  §  530. 

Except  bXbi,  dSdi,  (fXdi)  difitdi,  (scldi)  discXdi,  &c.,  stSti, 
(stlti)  constXti,  &c.,  ttkli,  attiili,  &c. 

But  these  exceptions  are  perhaps  only  apparent,  as  the  Perfects  seem 
either  to  be  actually  reduplicated,  as  dedi,  steti,  or  to  have  once  been 
so,  as  tuli,  &c.  (tetuli,  Lucr.,  &c.). 

(2)  Some  apparent  derivatives  are  illusory:  rex  regis,  rSgina,  do 
not  come  from  r6go:  the  former  are  connected  with  Sanscr.  rAjan; 
rfigo,  rSgio,  with  Gk.  op4y(a  and  Eug.  reach.  Again,  c6ma  (kujut;) 
has  no  connection  with  c5mo. 

(3)  Disyllabic  Supines,  with  the  parts  of  the  Verb  formed  from 
them,  are  also  long:  visum,  visurus,  &;c.  Except  dtttum,  Itum, 
iXtum,  quYtum,  r&tum,  (rfttum)  diriitum,  &c.,  sttttum  from 
sisto ;  but  statum  from  sto  ;  cXtum  from  cieo  ;  but  citus  from  cio. 

(4)  Other  apparent  or  real  discrepancies  might  perhaps  be  explained, 
if  we  had  the  required  knowledge :  lux,  lucis,  luce o,  but  Ittc e r n a ; 
moles,  mdlestus;  sopio,  s5por;  humanus,  h5mo;  iuro, 
pei€ro. 

(5)  We  find  not  a  few  variations  of  quantity  in  the  same  word: 


perhaps  the  quantity  of  the  two  last  words.  In  compounds  of  i  ac  io  it  was  usual  to 
write  1  only  once,  as  in  e-Icit,  ab-Icit,  though  the  i  was  equivalent  to  li.  "We  can 
thus  account  for  the  quantity  of  r 6-1  cio,  where  the  1  formed  a  diphthong  with  the  e 
of  re,  and  also  a  separate  syllable.  On  the  other  hand  ei-cit,  rei-cit,  are  some- 
times disyllabic,  and  ftb-Icit,  ftd-Icit  are  found  with  their  first  syllable  short.  In 
the  older  ^7riter3,  too,  eius,  cuius  are  often  monosyllabic,  and  sometimes  have  the 
quantity  c  tli  Us,  6  i  tls. 
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Lucret.  has  '  lYquidis '  and  *  liquida '  in  the  same  verse ;  he  has  '  liquor  i 
aquai/  all  others  IXqiior  (subst.),  but  liquor  (verb);  he  has  'flfividus' 
and  *  flttvidus,'  *  gldmere,*  but  *  gldmero/  &c.  with  other  instances. 
Silius  derives  Sttbiiii  from  Sabus;  Mttmurra,  (Catull ),  M&murra 
(Hor.,  Mart.).  Ltkceres  (Prop.),  Laceribus  (Ov.).  Lemttres 
and  Lemuria  (Ov.).  Mamuri  (Prop.),  Mamiirium  (Ov.).  Cft- 
tillus  (Verg.),  Catilus  (Hor.),  C&tillus  (Stat.),  vertrftgus 
(Mart.),  vert raga  (Gratius).  Coturnices  (Plant.,  Lucr.),  cdtur- 
nices(Ov.,Iuven.).  Vaticanus (Hor.),  Vaticanus later.  Pftlatia, 
Pftlatiuus,  usually,  but  palatia  (luv. ).  Often  conubia ;  often  also  i 
coniibii.,  conikbio,  conilbiis,  &e.  It  is  an  error  to  regard  the  latter 
forms  as  trisyllabic ;  see  Munro  on  Lucr.  iii.  776. 

(6)  Sometimes  the  consonant  is  or  is  not  doubled :   v&cillo,  bat 
vdccillo  (Lucr.,  Cic).     Compare  fftr,  farris,  f ttrina ;  mamma,  m&milla ;        | 
offa,  dfella ;  tintino,  tintinnabulum,  Porsenna,  Porsfina ;  and  perhaps 
currus,  cttrulis,  quattuor,  qu&ter  ;  llttera,  litura. 

(7)  The  penult  of  the  3rd  Pers.  Plur.  Indie.  Perf.  is  long:  ama- 
verunt,  legenint.  But  the  poets  often  shorten  it ;  and  not  from  metrical 
necessity  merely,  as,   ded€runt  (Lucr.  Hor.),  fuCrunt  (Lucr.  Prop.),       I 
tulCrunt  (Verg.),  vertfirunt  (Hor.),  locavCrunt  (Plant.). 

(8)  !rhe  penult  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Pers.  Plur.  of  the  Put.  Perf.  India 
and  the  Perf.  Subj.  is  doubtful :  viderimus  (Lucr.),  egerlmus  (Verg.), 
fecerimus  (Catull.)  ;  videritis,  dixeritis,  but  dederitis  (Ov.).  The 
poets  appear  to  have  been  determined  solely  by  the  requirements  of 
their  metre. 

(9)  As  i  and  u  are  both  vowels  and  consonants,  from  necessity  of  the 
verse  the  vowel  sometimes  passes  into  its  corresponding  consonant: 
ar-ie-tS  for  &riete,  ab-ie-te  for  abiete,  ten-vi-a  for  teni&ia.  Sometimes 
without  such  necessity  we  have  ab-ie-gnus,  tenvis  for  teniiis,  and  the 
like.  Trisyllabic  in  Horaca  is  once  princip-ium,  once  consll-ium,  in 
Virgil  fluv-iorum ;  Lucr.  has  fliitant.  Sometimes  the  i  is  suppressed 
between  two  long  syllables :  vindem-iator,  stel-io,  taen-iis.  Lucretius 
once  makes  or-iiin-di  a  trisyllable  with  short  o.  The  third  syllable  of 
furtultus,  gratuitus  seems  doubtful :  Statins  certainly  has  gratttXtus. 
Promontorium  is  an  error :  the  real  form  is  promuntiirium.  On  the* 
other  hand  v  sometimes  becomes  tt :  soltto,  dissoliio,  voltto,  etc. :  Hor. 
has  siltiae  and  mil  tins.  But  relicuus  is  the  genuine  form  (Lncr., 
Plant.,  &c.) :  reliquiis  does  not  appear  before  the  Silver  Age.  The 
Augustan  poets  abstain  from  using  it,  perhaps  from  a  dislike  to  lengthen 
the  first  syllable. 

(10)  VSmens,  vementer  are  the  only  genuine  forms  :  vSliSmens  &c. 
never  appear  in  good  writeis. 

(11)  Many  Crases  occur  in  the  poets,  like  aurei,  ferrei,  even  omn-i& 
as  disyllabic,  precant-ifi  as  trisyllabic. 

(12)  In  some  wo^s  e  is  elided,  as  in  antehac,  anteactus,  &c. ; 
so  nunquam,  nusquam,  nullus  for  neunquam,  &c.  Neutiquara, 
in  Plant,  and  Ter.  has  the  first  syllable  short  (nutiquam),  the  e  being 
elided.  Neuter  only  occurs  once  in  classical  poetry  (Ov.  Met  iv.  378), 
where  neeiitrum  would  satisfy  the  metre. 

(13)  Eodem,  eaedem,  eosdem,  are  disyllabic  or  trisyllabic;  but 
disyllabic  only  where  the  second  vowel  is  long  by  nature ;  euudem, 
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eandem,  are  always  trisyllabic.  Idem  (plur.)  and  isdem  are  di- 
syllabic in  the  best  writers;  eisdem  seems  to  occur  first  in  Juvenal: 
pi  (nom.)  or  ii,  eis  or  iis  are  avoided  by  the  poets. 

(13)  A  few  words  like  suesco,  suetus,  deorsum,  seorsus  are  either 
disyllabic  or  trisyllabic:  suo  is  twice  monosyllabic  in  Lucr.,  who  has 
s  i  s  for  s  u  i  s  after  Ennius. 

Note, — The  quantity  is  doubtful  in  many  Proper  Names,  adopted 
from  the  Greek,  in  which  short  vowels  are  often  lengthened  for  metrical 
reasons,  as  Prlamides. 

We  now  come  to  final  syllables,  which  we  must  treat  concisely.  nao 

1.  Monosyllables  ending  in  a  vowel  are  long:  except  the  enclitics  Quan- 
que,  ve,  ne,  and  qua  (Nom.  and  Accus.),  which  is  also  an  OAclitic  tityo' 
(8iquS,uequa).  "^ 

2.  It  is  perhaps  most  convenient  to  say  that  monosyllables  ending  in  lablea. 
a  consonant  are  also  long« 

Exceptions : 

(1)  Such  as  end  in  b,  d,  1,  t,  are  short,  two  only,  sal  and  sol,  being 
long  (aut  and  baud,  as  diphthongs,  are  of  course  long). 

(2)  F&c,  nee,  an,  in,  fer,  per,  ter,  vir,  cor,  bis,  cis,  is  (Pron.), 
quis(Nom.). 

(3).  Also  es  (sum):  es  is~found  in  Plautus,  &c. :  but  es  (edo)  is 
circumflexed  and  long. 

(a)  Hic  (Pron.)  is  doubtful:  hoc  (Nom.  and  Ace.)  is  doubtful  in 
the  old  scenic,  long  in  the  later,  poets. 

(b)  Ac  in  good  writers  never  comes  before  a  vowel,  and  its  quantity 
is  uncertain.    Very  late  writers  seem  to  use  it  both  long  and  short. 

2.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable : 
I.  a.  A  final  is  long — 

(1)  In  the  Abl.  Sing,  of  1st  Decl. :  as,  mensa. 

(2)  In  the  Imperative  of  Ist  Conj. :  am&,  monstrft ;  but  put&  is  used 
parenthetically. 

(3)  In  the  Numerals  trigintft,  &c. 

(4)  In  Prepositions  and  Adverbs :  as,  circft,  contrft,  ergft,  frustrft, 
intrft,  supra,  intereft,  posteft,  praeterea,  postilla;  which  are  really 
Ablatives,  and  therefore  regularly  long,  as  may  be  proved  by  forms 
like  posthftc,  antehac,  praeterhftc ;  and  by  the  forms  exti'fid,  suprAd, 
arvorsum  ead  (adversum  ea),  in  old  inscriptions.  But  itft,  qui&  are  snort: 
era  or  hei a  is  perhaps  doubtful,  certainly  short. 

iS.  A  final  is  short  in  all  Noun-Cases  except  the  Ablative. 
Exceptions:  .     -  --^  . 

(1)  In  Greek  words  ending  in  a,  the  ft  is  sometimes  retained  in 
Latin,  but  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  shorten  it :  .philomelft  ;  elegift 
(Ov.) ;  eleffift  (Mart.  Stat.) ;  Electrft  (Cic.  Ov.),  Electrft  (Sen.).  Phaedrft 
and  Phaedrft  (Ov.) ;  Phaedrft  (Sen.).  For  Greek  Nominative  in  ar,  we 
find  Tiresift  (Lucil.),  Tiresift,  Pelift  (Sen.).  But  when  a  represents  % 
it  is  short :  as,  nymphft,  poeta :  so  Nom.  Atridft  (Prop.). 

(2)  In  Vocatives  of  Greek  names  in  as,  d  is  long :  Aenea,  Pallft ;  but 
doubtful  in  Vocatives  from  Nom.  in  es:  Atridft  (Hor.),  Anchisa  (Verg.), 
Cecropidft  (Ov.). 
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II.  B  final  is  short. 

Exceptions :  e  is  long — 

(1)  In  Abl.  Sing,  of  5th  Decl. :  as,  die  (hodie,  &c.),  re  (quare) ;  so 
fame,  which  in  this  case  at  least  belongs  to  this  Decl. 

(2)  In  2nd  Pers.  Sing.  Imper.  of  2nd  Conj. :  as,  gaude,  mone. 

But  cavd  (Hor.  Ov.) ;  though  these  have  also  cave ;  Tid£  (Phaedr. 
Per8.).» 

(3)  In  Adverbs  from  Adjectives  of  the  2nd  Decl.:  valde,  aegre, 
docte  ;  and  in  ferme,  fere,  ohe. 

But  bend,  malS,  infernfi  (Lucr.),  supern^  (Lucr.  Hor.),  are  short. 

Temerfi  follows  the  general  rule,  as  is  proved  negatively  bj  e  being 
always  elided  in  Hexameter  poets ;  positively  by  its  frequently  occurring 
with  6  in  Seneca. 

(4)  When  it  represents  ri :  nymphS,  Hebe,  Antigone,  tempe,  &c. 
ILL  Z  final  is  long. 

Exceptions : 

(1)  i  is  doubtful  in  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  ibi,  ubi ;  short  in  nisY,  quajslK, 
necubl,  sicubX. 

.  Obs. — The  1  of  uti  (  =  ut)  is  always  long ;  sicuti  dactyl  is  a  fiction  ; 
ibidem  always  in  Hexameter  poets ;  the  second  1  is  doubtf al  in  the  scenic 
poets  ;  utXque,  ut^^am  are  short.     So  ubXnam,  ubivis ;  but  ubique. 

(2)  The  1  of  Vocatives  which  represent  i  is  short:  DaphnI,  Adonl; 
also  ThybrX. 

(3)  The  1  of  Datives,  representing  I,  is  short  in  Minoidi,  Tethyi 
(Catull.),  lasonX,  PalladX  (Stat.).  But  Thetidi,  Paridi,  &c.,  have  i 
long ;  and  these  are  the  more  usual. 

IV.  O  final  is  long. 

Exceptions : ' 

(1)  The  archaic  end6  is  short:  also  cit6  (adv.),  mod5  (adv.)t  du5, 
egd,  ced6,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  final  of  familiar  Iambic 


*  The  Latins  had  a  strong  tendency  to  shorten  the  final  in  familiar  iambic  words  . 
compare  ptitft  above,  and  other  examples,  ending  in  1  and  o  ;  and  this  is  especially 
tme  and  important  in  the  old  scenic  prosody.  In  vale  vale  inqnit  (Verg.),  fave 
Bithyia  (Ov.),  the  e  is  long  and  only  shortened  by  a  vowel  following. 

'  The  final  o  continued  always  infiexibly  long  in  Datives  and  Ablatives  of  the  2nd 
DecL,  and  when  it  represented  a  final  w  (Cli5) ;  but  in  Verbs  and  Nominatives  of 
the  3rd  Decl.  it  became  doubtful ;  though  still  in  most  cases  generally  long.  Seneca 
indeed,  and  Juvenal,  venture  to  shorten  the  Gerund  in  do  (vincend5,  vigiland6), 
and  Juvenal  even  i)Ostrem5,  though  these  appear  at  least  analogous  to  the  DaU  and 
Abl.  in  o  ;  so  indeed  is  quom5d5  (Hor.). 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  laws  of  Latin  pronnnciation,  this  shortening  first 

took  place  in  Cretic  and  Iambic  words.    Virgil,  an  anxious  metrist,  only  ventures  to 

shorten  PoIliS  (three  times),  nuntiS   and  audeo.    In  aU  these  instances  the  o  is 

elided;  but,  na  he  never  elides  the  final  of  a  Cretic.  preferring  hiatus,  as,  instill 

I  o  n  i  0,  he  evidently  did  not  r^ard  the  o  as  long.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  thfi 

elision  was  a  compromise,  and  that  the  vowel  was  to  him  neither  precisely  long  nor 

short,  something,  in  fact,  like  a  final  m,  which  he  occasionally  elides  in  Cretic 

words,  audiam  6t,  omnium  figenoa.    Horace,  in  his  Oder?  as  careful  a  metrist  as 

Virgil,  shortens  only  PoiliS,  but  in  his  Satires  and  Epistles  he  has,  besides  this  word, 

rogQ,  veto,  dixero,  obsecrS,  mentiS,  quomodS.    But  before  them  Catullus  has 

daba,  and  put6.  when,  like  putS,  it  is  a  quasi  adverb.    Tibullus  desino« 

rtins  caeditd,  and  even  findd.    Ovid  always  shortens  BuhnS,  Nasfi.;  and  we 
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words.    Yet  mod5  as  well  as  inod6  is  in  Lncr. ;  eg5 
Plaiitus. 

(2)  Homo  is  doubtful,  generally  short. 

(3)  Scio  and  nesdo,  which  hare  o  doubtful  in  the  scenic 
metrical  reasons  have  it  short  in  Hexameter  poets,  &c. 

y.  XT  final  is  long:  except  in  the  archaic  indu  (=in),  and  noenil 
(  =ne  oenum  =ne  iinum=non). 

VI.  T,  a  purely  Greek  letter,  is  short  in  the  few  words  adopted  from 
Greek :  as,  mol^,  Tiphj?". 

VII.  C  finaJL  lengthens  the  Vowel :  except  donSc. 

VIII.  B  final  shortens  the  Vowel. 

IX.  Xi  final  shortens  the  Vowel. 

In  nihil  it  is  doubtful ;  generally  short,  but  occasionally  long  in 
Ov.  Plant.  Some,  as  Lucr.,  only  use  contracted  nil ;  Virgil  seems  only 
twice  to  use  the  disyllabic,  each  time  before  a  consonant. 

[BK  final  is  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Elision.] 

X.  XT  final  shortens  thQ  Vowel. 

The  only  Exceptions  are  Greek  words. 

Those  in  en  are  long,  as  they  represent  riv :  hymen,  &c.  Those  in  on 
are  long,  which  represent  av;  short,  which  represent  oy.  Triton,  TroilSn. 
Those  in  an,  in,  yn,  are  long  or  short,  as  they  are  long  or  short  in 
Greek :  Electran,  but  Iphigeni&n ;  chel;^n,  but  Tethy  n. 

XI.  R  final  shortens  the  Vowel. 
Exceptions : 

(1)  Celtibop(Catull.):  Celtib«p  (Mart.). 

(2)  Compounds  of  par  are  long,  as  dispar,  impar. 

(2)  When  -er  represents  Tip  it  is  long,  as  aer.  But  op,  even  when 
representing  up,  follows  the  general  rule :  Hector,  rhet5r. 

XII.  As  final  is  long.* 

Exceptions : 

The  Nom.  Sing,  and  Accus.  Plur.  of  Nouns  taken  from  the  Greek , 
which  have  -as.:  Fall&s  (-ftdis),  lampadte,  &c. 

Xin.  Es  final  is  long. 

ISxceptions : 

(1)  pen^s. 

(2)  Nouns  of  Decl.  3  T^hich  increase  short,  as  milSs  milYt*,  obsSs 
obsXd-,  segSs  segSt-.  But  compounds  of  pes,  with  Ceres,  abies,  aries, 
paries,  remain  long. 

(3)  Compounds  of  £s,  as  pot^s,  adSs. 

(4)  Words  representing  Greek  €s;  as  cacoethCs  (Neut.)  Arcadia 
(Nom.  Plur.). 

find  in  him  examples  of  am9,  canS,  negS,  pet5,  r^5,  le5,  confer5,  de&ino,  odero, 
CuriS,  GalliS,  ScipiS,  est6,  credS,  toll6,  rependS,  ziem5,  ergS.  In  most  poets  of 
Che  Silver  Age  this  6  is  frequent  enough  :  we  find  qnandS,  porrS,  ser5,  ambS,  oct6, 
&c.    In  all  agen  qnandfiqnidem. 

^  The  sh  rt  qnxntity  in  anas,  duck,  has  no  authority  but  a  false  correction  of  a 
corrupt  verse  in  Petronius. 
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XIV.  Is  final  is  short. 

Exceptions:  , 

(1)  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plur.  in  -is :  terrto,  dominis,  vobls. 

(2)  Accus.  Plup.  of  3rd  Decl.  in  -Is  (=es):  omnia,  gent&i. 

(3)  2nd  Pers.  Sing.  Pres.  Subj.  in  -is:  adsU,  veils. 

(4)  Compounds  of  vis,  as  mavis,  quamvis. 

(6)  Nominatives  which  increase  long :  as,  Samnis  (-itis)  ;  and  ftom 
Greek  tj :  as,  Salamis  (-inis). 

(fl)  The  -is  of  the  Put.  Perf.  and  Perf.  Subj.  is  doubtful :  as,  dixerls 
(Hor.),  dederis  (Ov.).  Compare  the  quantity  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
Persons  Plur.  in  those  tenses,  §  Z19.  4.  (8). 

(6)  Sanguis  has  is  always  in  Lucretius  ;  though  usually  short  in 
and  after  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  long  more  than  once  in  Ovid,  Lucan, 
Silius ;  and  once  in  Verg.  Tibull.  Seneca,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  in  the 
*  Aetna.'     P  u  1  v  i  »  occurs  once  in  VirgiL 

XV.  OS  final  is  long. 
Exceptions : 

(1)  Ex6s  (Lucr.),  comp6s.  imp6s. 

(2)  Greek  words  which  end  in  os^  as  Chi6s,  Phasid&i. 

XVI.  Us  final  is  short. 
Exceptions : 

(1)  Nominatives  in  ns  with  -u  in  Gen. ;  virtus  (-fitis),  tell«ui  (-uris) 
(paliis  in  Horace's  Ars  P.  must  be  corrupt). 

(2)  Gen.  Sing,  and  Nom.  and  Ace.  Plur.  of  the  4th  Decl.  gradiifl. 

(3)  When  -ns  represents  Greek  -ous :  Panthus,  Mantus  (Verg.). 

XVII.  Ts  final  is  short,  occurring  only  in  a  few  Greek  proper  names, 
as  Tiphfs.    Except  Tethys  (Verg.  Ov.),  and  Chrysophrys. 

XVIII.  T  final  shortens  the  Vowel. 

Except  contracted  Perfects,  as  disturbSt  (Lucr.),  petit,  obit.     The 
final  of  the  uncontracted  petiit,  iit  and  its  compounds,  as  rediit,  is 
221     often  long;  some  say  always,  and  do  not  admit  exiit  and  the  like. 
Onan-         Generally  words  in  composition  retain  the  quantity  they  had  in  their 
tity  of     simple  form.»     Thus  :— 
ii  C^.      (1)  Pro  is  long  in  composition. 

position.  But  there  are  many  exceptions:  pr5cella,  prttfanus,  pr6ficiBcor,  pr«- 
fecto  prSfugus,  prdfundus,  prSfiteor,  prdfari,  prStervus  (also  prdtervus 
in  Plant),  prSnepos,  prSneptis,  prdfundo  (but j>r6fundo.  CatuU.)  ;^  pr6- 
pello  twice  in  Lucr.,  elsewhere  propello ;  procuro,  prdpino,  propago 
'  (Verb  and  Subst.)  are  doubtful ;  Prdserpina,  but  PrSserpina  once  m 
Horace,  once  in  his  imitator  Seneca.  In  Greek  words  irpo  remains  short, 
as  Prfipontis.    Yet  prSlogus  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

»  Tn  tnimv  cases,  however,  compound  words  have  undergone  such  organic  changes 
as  rem^eth«Sto)m  the  domaui  of  prosody ;  they  belong  to  the  generia  enmmtf 
f«??ioSJirnf  the  laneuage.  We  might  ask  again  why  we  have  5mitto,  not 
Sbmitlf 5^in  ObmoXS^^nrmuro ;  hSdie,  noThMdie  (hoc^ie)  ;  Mem  (neaM, 
«nSS2m  as  idem  (is-dem).  But  as  such  quantities  are  invariable  in  all  pCTiods 
S  t^Ka^.  '^S  must  take  them  for  granted,  assuming  that  the  tendency 
^  *?e  iSS  WM  to  shorten  such  syllables  in  famiUar  words.  This  tendency, 
acked  in  old  times,  was  artificiaUy  resisted  by  more  educated  ages. 
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(2)  Ne-  is  long;  nequaquam;  but  short  in  n^que,  ngqueo,  n8fas, 
nSfarius,  &c. 

(3)  Eft  in  composition  is  short,  unless  lengthened  by  position  merely, 
as  rescribo.  The  four  Perfects,  reccidi,  repperi,  reppuli,  rettuli,  have 
always  re,  as  they  are  really  reduplications,  and  should  have  the  con- 
sonant doubled.  As  the  old  quantity  was  re,  red,  generally,  redduco  or 
reduco  always  appears  in  Lucr.  Plaut.  Ter.  Compare  reddo.  Eeccido 
is  in  Ov.  Prop.  luv.  (Virgil  does  not  use  the  word).  Isolated  cases  occur 
of  rellatus,  rellictua.  The  Hexameter  poets  always  have  religio,  re> 
licuus,  reliquiae  from  metrical  necessity ;  but  rdligio,  rSlicuus,  reli- 
quiae are  in  Plaut.  Ter.  Phaed.,  &c.;  and  in  later  poets  always 
rSliquus. 

(4)  In  that  peculiar  compound  Verb,  formed  with  facio  and  words 
like  c&le-  rare-  (where  by  the  way  the  word  had  a  double  accent,  as 
cale-f^cit,  r&re-f^cit),  the  quantity  of  the  e  is  very  variable.' 
Lucretius  has  many  of  them  with  these  quantities:  rarefieri,  rare- 
facere,  expergefactus,  confervefacit,  putrefactus,  vacefit, 
patefecit  once,  patefiet  once,  but  oftener  patef.,  liquefit,  but 
liquefactus,  calefecit,  cinefactus,  labefacto,  tepefactus, 
timefactus,  conlabefactus,  conlabefiunt.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  e  is  always  long  where  a  long  syllable  precedes ;  but  generally 
short  where  a  short  syllable  goes  before ;  and  this  tendency  to  shorten 
the  e  is  even  greater  in  later  poets.  "We  see  from  the  form  calfacio 
how  short  the  e  was  in  tliis  word,  the  most  usual  of  the  class. 
Ritschl  says  that  in  Plautus  the  e  is  long  where  the  pi-eceding  syllable 
is  long ;  short,  where  it  is  short.  We  have  thus  another  instance 
of  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  finals  of  iambic  words  in  common 
use,  the  e  in  all  these  words  having  been  originally  long.  This  ten- 
dency has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  old  scenic  poetry.  Videlicet, 
long  in  Hexameter  poetry,  shortens  the  e  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

3.  (1)  Elision,  sometimes  termed  by  Grammarians  Synaloepha,  some- 
times Ecthlipsis,  is  an  ijpportant  modifying  principle  of  Quantity. 
Shortly  stated  it  is  this.  In  a  Latin  verse,  when  one  word  ends  in  a 
vowel  or  diphthong  or  m,  and  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel 
or  li,  such  final  vowel  or  diphthong  or  m  with  its  vowel  is  elided,  that 
is  to  say,  does  not  count  in  the  verse.^ 
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Elision. 


*  This  general  principle,  however,  is  subject  to  many  limitations..  Much  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  writer,  much  on  the  style  of  verse.  Plantus,  or  Ennius  himself  in 
his  dramas,  will  freely  employ  elisions  which  the  latter,  to  judge  from  the  fragments, 
would  never  admit  in  his  Annals,  written  in  heroic  verse.  Virgil  has  many  elisions 
which  Ovid  never  admits :  nay,  Horace  in  his  later  Odes  abstains  from  elisions 
found  in  the  earlier  books,  in  his  Epistles  from  elisions  which  often  appear  in  the 
Satires.  We  have  room  here  only  for  a  few  remarks.  Ther6  is  not  evidence  to  show 
in  what  precise  way  the  elision  took  place ;  how  far  the  former  vowel  was  modified 
or  destroyed ;  whether  some  short  vowels,  as  8  in  indeclinable  words,  benS,  quS, 
at  que,  &c.  disappeared  altogether;  whether  a  long  vowel  formed  a  kind  of  diph- 
thong with  a  following  long  vowel ;  whether  a  long  vowel,  elided  before  a  short, 
was  first  shortened,  and  then  formed  a  kind  of  synaeresis  with  the  other ;  how  it 
fared  with  syllables  ending  in  m,  »nd  the  like.  As  elision,  especially  of  long  vowels, 
continued  to  become  rarer  and  rarer  with  careful  writers,  in  the  higher  kinds  of 
verse,  it  is  probable  from  this,  as  well  as  from  other  facts,  that  the  artificial 
cultivation  of  the  langoage  produced  a  more  distinct  sounding  of  final  syllables.    In 
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(2)  Elision  is  veiy  rare  when  a  vowel  or  diphthong  immediately 
precedes  the  elided  syllable,  though  we  find  in  Viigil,  'Alpheae  ab 
origine  ;  *  in  Horace's  Satires,  *  fio  et  mersor.* 

(3)  Monosyllables,  long  or  ending  in  m,  should  not  be  elided  before 
a  short  vowel,  except  a  few,  such  as  me,  te,  se,  tu,  si,  cum,  turn, 
iam,  sum  but  not  sim,  qui  sing,  not  plur.  Here,  and  in  what 
precedes  and  follows,  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  old  scenic  poets. 

(4)  Iambic  words  (^  ~)  are  never  elided  before  a  short  vowel:  seldom 
(never  by  some  poets,  such  as  Ovid  in  his  Elegiacs)  even  before  a  long 
vowel.  Lucretius  so  elides  only  once,  *equi  atque  hominis.'  Virgil, 
however,  not  unfrequently  makes  use  of  this  licence,  but  yet  under 
limitations. 

(5)  Careful  poets,  Virgil  among  them,  abstain  from  eliding  the 
ultima  of  a  Cretic  i"^')*  because  this  can  be  only  before  a  short 
syllable.  The  style  of  verse,  however,  makes  a  difference.  Horcice 
admits  this  elision  in  his  Satires,  as  '  tantuli  eget,'  not  elsewhere; 
Catullus  in  his  Lyrics  and  Elegiacs,  not  in  his  Heroics.  So  elision  of 
words  in  m,  like  omnium,  is  rare,  yet  occurs  in  the  best  writers :  as, 
'omnium  egenos'  (Verg,),  *  fluminum  amores '  (Ov.),  '  principum  amici- 
tias'  (Hor.). 

(6)  There  are  many  distinctions  in  the  elision  even  of  short  vowels. 
Thus  6  or  1  elide  more  freely  than  &  or  5  before  a  short  vowel.  Many 
poets  will  hardly  thus  elide  &  except  in  the  first  foot  of  a  verse  or 
before  another  & :  Fldmina  &mem  is  a  much  easier  elision  than 
Fliimina  Srant.  The  $  of  indeclinable  words,  such  as  quS,  vS,  atquS, 
nequS,  benS,  malS,  temerS,  is  the  easiest  of  all  elisions.  A  poet  like 
Ovid  will  only  admit  the  elision  even  of  a  short  vowel  in  the  last  half 
of  the  Pentameter  with  very  great  limitation,  and  such  elisions  as  a 
rule  occur  only  in  the  first  foot  of  this  half ;  elisions  in  the  second 
half,  like  *  insula  habet,*  '  resistere  equos,'  are  quite  exceptional.  In 
the  final  syllable  of  the  Verse  elision  is  unknown. 

(7)  An  apparent,  not  a  real  exception  to  what  is  said  must  be  not^. 
We  often  see  est  at  the  end  or  in  other  parts  of  a  verse,  where  Elision 
would  be  inadmissible :  *  dolori  est,'  *  laborum  est,'  *  meo  est,'  *  sua  ©st>' 
and  the  like.     Here  est  is  enclitic,  and  we  ought  to  write,  or  at  least 


a  single  verse  of  Plautus  or  Terence  five  or  six  elisions,  even  of  long  or  middle 
syllables  in  m,  are  usual  enough.  The  quantity  of  syllables  in  m  is  somewhere 
between  that  of  a  long  and  a  short  syllable. 

That,  as  some  suppose,  the  former  vowel  or  diphthong  was  lost  altogether  in 
pronunciation,  and  the  accent  thrown  a  syllable  back,  seems  impossible  ;  for  then 
many  verses  of  the  best  poets  would  cease  to  be  verses  at  all :  such  as  Virgil's 
*  Sublimem  expulsam  eruerent,' '  Insontem  infando  indido.'  The  latter  would  then 
be  equivalent  to  *  Insons  infana  indicio,*  which  has  no  rhythm. 

Virgil,  mDved  perhaps  by  his  love  of  the  older  poets,  frequently  elides  long  vowels, 
but  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse  or  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  foot: 
not  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  line :  '  Si  ad  vitulam  spectes,'  in  one  of  his  earliest 
Eclogues,  being  a  singular  exception. 

But  between  Virgil  and  Ovid  a  great  change  was  going  on :  the  latter  has  hardly 
one  elision  of  a  long  vowel  for  ten  of  Virgil's  :  his  elisions  too  of  syllables  in  m  are 
much  rarer.  The  most  careful  poets,  such  as  Martial,  follow  Ovid ;  though  Virgil's 
authority  had  weight  with  some  of  the  later  Epic  poets.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
is  said,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Horace,  in  the  Fourth  book  of  his  Odes,  only  once  cdides 
a  long  syllable :  '  Quod  splro  et  placeo ; '  and  even  here  the  o  may  have  become 
doubtful,  though  spondaic  words  did  not  so  soon  begin  to  shorten  the  At^^^^i 
Horace,  however,  freely  elides  here  syllables  in  m. 
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pronounce,  dolorist,  laborumst,  meost,  suast.  Also  es  is  some- 
times an  enclitic  in  the  same  way. 

Of  Elision  in  hypermetrical  verses  we  will  speak  later. 

A.  Exceptions  to  the  law  of  Elision,  forming  Hiatus.     See  §  12.  11. 

(a)  The  monosyllabic  interjections  a,  o,  heu,  for  manifest  reasons 
are  not  elided  by  the  dactylic  poets.  Ovid  once  has  the  Q-reek  Inter- 
jection M  ai  nnelided ;  once,  too,  he  writes :  *  Et  bis  io  Arethusa 
Yocavit  id  Arethusa,'  for  a  peculiar  effect,  and  Catullus  leaves  lo  un- 
elided  in  his  Epithalamium.     Others  do  not  allow  a  vowel  to  follow  lo. 

(b)  Sometimes  a  long  vowel  is  left  unelided  and  long  in  the  arsis  of 
a  foot.  Virgil  employs  this  license  more  than  others,  clearly  in  imi- 
tation of  the  G-reeks ;  but  there  is  not  more  than  one  instance  to  several 
hundred  verses.  'Stant  et  iuniperiet  castaneae  hirsutae'  gives  two  in 
one  verse.  Often  it  occurs  in  Greek  words;  eometimes  for  poetical 
effect :  *  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam ; '  '  Si  pereo,  hominum 
manibus.'  Once  and  once  only  he  leaves  a  syllable  thus  long  in  the 
thesis  of  the  foot :  '  Glaucd  et  Panopeal^  et  Inoo  Melicertae : '  a 
manifest  G-reek  rhythm,  as  in  Homer  a  vowel  is  v6ry  often  thus  left 
long  in  the  thesis  of  the  first  foot. 

Ovid  keeps  an  unelided  vowel  more  rarely  thau  Virgil,  and  in 
deference  to  him.  Many  poets  abstain  from  it  altogether :  Horace  has 
it  very  rarely :  as,  *  capiti  inhiimato.'  *  Daedaleo  ocior '  is  not  genuine ; 
for  the  5  would  then  remain  long  in  thesis. 

This  hcence  is  ver}'  rare  in  middle  syllables  in  m,  and  most  of  the 
examples  admit  of  easy  correction,  as  in  Propertius,  '  0  me  felicem,  o 
nox^mihi  Candida '  (read  nox  o). 

(c)  In  thesis,  too,  the  elision  of  a  long  vowel  is  sometimes  neglected 
before  a  short  vowel,  but  generally  in  the  case  of  Iambic  or  Cretic 
words,  which  would  hardly  admit  of  elision,  many  of  them  being  Gree]p 
or  Proper  Names.  It  is  sometimes  united  with  the  other  kind  of  hiatus 
in  the  same  line  ;  see  some  of  the  examples  given  above ;  and  Virgil's 

*  Hyla  Hyla  omne  sonaret.'  Virgil  has  *  vale  vale  inquit,'  *  insula^ 
lonio,'  &c. ;  Lucretius,  *  renligi  oblitae,'  '  etesiae  esse ; '  Ennius,  *  ScipiS 
invicte;'  Cicero,  *  etesi^  in  vada,'  who  in  his  *  Orator'  speaks  of  it  as 
a  licence  very  rare  in  Latin,  common  in  Greek. 

Such  licence  is  scarcely  allowable  in  polysyllables  in  m,  though 
!Ennius  has  'dum  quidem  unus  homo,'  'militiim  octo,'  and  Lucllius 

*  sordidiim  omne.'  Instances  given  by  some  to  Lucretius  have  no  foun- 
dation whatever. 

Virgil's  two  examples  of  such  a  hiatus  with  a  short  syllable,  *  Ad- 
dam  cerea  pruna,  honos  erit,'  and  '  patuit  dea. — >Ille  ubi,'  may  perhaps 
be  defended  by  the  pause,  but  are  almost  unparalleled ;  for  the  *  male 
ominatis '  assigned  by  some  to  Horace,  and  the  •  male,  o  miselle  passer ' 
given  by  others  to  Catullus,  are  impossible. 

(d)  Long  monosyllables  and  those  ending  in  m  are  sometimes  short- 
ened in  thesis  before  a  short  vowel:  Virgil  has  *qui  amant,'  *tJi  Smice,' 

*  5  Alexi ; '  Horace  *  mS  amas,'  *  nilm  fidest.'  Lucretius  has  eleven  in- 
stances of  this  licence ;  which  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  the  old  scenic 
poets,  but  there  only  in  the  arsis  of  a  foot, 

(e)  A  licence,  resembling  that  of  hiatus,  is  the  lengthening  of  a  short 
syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  before  a  vowel.    Virgil  has  many  ez- 

x2 
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amples,  eridently  in  imitatioii  of  Homer,  the  licence  often  taking  place 
in  or  before  a  Greek  word :  '  Pectoribus  inhians/  '  Altins  ingreditur  et,' 
*  faltus  hjacintho.'  Lucr.  has  only  two  examples,  '  folget  auro,'  '  sciret 
animoqne; '  CataUns  three,  all  before  the  Greek  word  hymenaens. 

(f)  Vij^l,  if  his  text  is  right,  thus  lengthens  a  short  syllable  ending  in 
a  TX)wel :  *  graria  sectoqne  elephanto ; '  bnt  *  anima  atque  istins  inscia 
colpae/  where  there  would  be  hiatus  also,  is  condemned  by  all  sound 
critics,  as  well  as  '  supervacuft  aiit '  in  Jurenal. 

(g)  Vii^il,  however,  has  one  singular  licence :  sixteen  times  he  leng- 
thens que  in  arsis,  though  que  is  one  of  the  shortest  t^llables  in  the 
language  and  eminently  susceptible  of  elision ;  and  he  has  induced 
hai^ily  any  one  else  to  follow  his  example.  But^  in  fifteen  of  the  six- 
teen cases,  q  ue  is  in  the  arsis  of  the  second  foot,  as  *  Terraeque  tractus- 
que ; '  once  in  the  arsis  of  the  fifth, '  Noemonaque  Prytanimqne,'  with 
Greek  words.  Clearly  it  is  a  mere  imitation  of  Homei^s  lengthening  of 
Tc  in  the  second  and  fiftii  foot.  In  fourteen  of  the  cases,  too,  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  double  consonant,^  and  in  every  case  it  is  the  former 
of  two  consecutive  que*8. 

B.  Haying  discussed  the  laws  of  Quantity  generally,  we 
proceed  to  apply  them  to  the  chief  kinds  of  Verse  employed 
by  the  Latin  poets,  which  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 

The  poets,  however,  with  whom  we  need  concern  ourselves,  faaTe  with 
great  tact  confined  themselves  to  a  few  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  verse, 
discarding  the   more  complicated  feet-,  rhythms,  and  veraes,  as  unsuit- 
able to  their  language.     Those  however,  which  they  have  selected,  they 
224    ^^^  adapted  with  great  skill  to  all  its  peculiarities. 

Terse.        1.  A  Verse  (versus,  line)  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  Feet. 
Foot.  A  Foot  (pes)  contains  a  certain  number  of  mor  ae,  three  at  least. 

Arsis  Each  simple  Foot  has  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  the 

Thesis     ictus  upon  it,  and  is  called  arsis  (marked  £) ;  the  other  part  is  called 

thesis.   The  relation  of  these  parts  to  one  another  determines  the  nature 

of  the  Foot,  and  thereby  of  the  Verse. 
Princi-        2.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  only  four  distinct  Feet  with  which 
pal  Feet.  ^^  need   coDcem  ourselves.     Two  of  these  have  the  arsis  and  thesis 

equal,  each  consisting  of  two  morae.   Two  have  them  unequal,  the  arsis 

containing  two,  the  thesis  one  mora. 

The  first  two  are, 

1.  Dactylus -  ^  ^  .     .     .  litora. 

2.  Anapaestus     .     .     .     .  ^  ^  -  .     .     .  patiilae. 
The  last  two  are, 

3.  Trochaeus  (or  Choreus)  -  ^      ...  armS. 

4.  Iambus v.  -      ...  cano. 


*  In  all  the  above  instances  a  purely  short  syllable  is  artificially  lengthened. 
Virgil  employs  this  licence,  so  far  as  we  know,  much  more  than  his  predecessois. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  such  syllables  were  long: 
once  on  a  time  perhaps  every  final  in  the  language  was  long.  It  is  manifestly  an 
Imitation  of  Greek  rhythm.  When  a  syllable  in  Latin  is  really  doubtful,  it  is  used 
Indifferently  long  or  short  in  all  places  of  tbe  verse :  comp.  Virgil's  *  ante  oi4 
pfttris  patrem  qui  obtnincat  ad  aras ; '  Martial's  '  Capto  tflam,  pudet  heu,  sed  captfi, 
Pontice,  cenam.'    Here  lengthening  as  well  as  shortening  takes  place  in  thesis. 
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These  are  the  genuine  Feet ;  but  for  the  Dactyl  often  appears  in 
every  kind  of  Dactylic  verse, 

6.  Spondeus — fato. 

Also 

6.  Tribrachys     ,     .     .     .  ^  ^^ temere 

can  take  the  place  of  either  the  Iambus  or  the  Trochee. 

Therefore  the  Spondee  and  the  Tribrach  are  representative  Feet.' 

In  most  kinds  too  of  Trochaic  and  Iambic  verse,  a  Spondee  may 
be  used  for  the  Trochee  or  Iambus  in  certain  parts  of  the  verse ; 
and  sometimes  the  Spondee  may  be  represented  by  an  Anapaest  or  a 
Dactyl. 

In  Dactylic  and  Trochaic  verse  the  arsis  is  on  the  first  part  of  each 
foot :  litora,  arma.  In  Anapaestic  and  Iambic  on  the  last  part :  patula^, 
can6. 

The  arsis  therefore  falls  on  a  long  syllable,  in  regular  Dactylic  verse 
invariably.  When,  however,  a  Dactyl  is  used  for  an  Anapaest,  the 
arsis  falls  on  the  first  short  syllable,  litora  :  when  a  Tribrach  or  Ana- 
paest t^kes  the  place  of  a  Trochee,  the  arsis  is  on  the  first  syllable, 
t^mere^  patulae ;  when  a  Tribrach  or  Dactyl  is  used  for  an  Iambus,  the 
arsis  is  on  the  second  syllable,  temere .^  225 

The  Dactylic  Hexameter  occupies  as  large  a  space  in  Latin  poetry  as  Verses, 
all  other  Verses  together,  and  is  of  more  relative  importance  than  the  Dactylic 
Homeric  Hexameter  is  in  Q-reek.  meSr. 

This  famous  Verse,  as  well  as  the  Elegiac  couplet,  was  first  adapted 
from  the  Greek  by  Ennius,  who  died  B.C.  169 ;  was  gradually  improved,  • 

until  it  attained  an  admirable  perfection  in  the  hands  of  Virgil,  Ovid, 
and  others ;  and  continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  the  favourite  form, 
until  the  total  extinction  of  the  old  classical  world.  It  may  be  defined 
as  a  Dactylic  Hexameter  Catalectic  (catalecticus  in  disyllabum),  the 
Ust  Dactyl  losing  its  final  syllable.  It  consisted  therefore  of  five  Dactyls 
and  a  Trochee.  

*  In  Anapaestic  verses  both  the  Spondee  and  the  Dactyl  may  stand  for  the 
Anapaest. 
'  A  fnll  list  of  (so-called)  Feet  is  subjoined  for  reference. 

(a)  Of  two  Syllablefr— 

\j  \j  Pyrrhichius  :  p&t5r  I  -  v^  Trochaeus :  vldlt 

^  "  Iambus :  &m&nt  |  ~  -  Spondeus :  l&tas 

(6)  Of  three  Syllables— 


w  ^  u  Tribrachys :  r6g6r8 
v^  v/  —  Anapaestns :  &nlmds 
^  \j  \j  Dactylus :  c5rp5r& 
—  \^  —  Creticus :  dizSr&nt 


yj  —  ^  Amphibrachys:  l&tlntls 

v/ Bacchius :  rCg^bftnt 

^  Palimbacchius :  rexIssS 

MoloBsus :  dicebas 


(c)  Of  four  Syllables  (compound)— 


\j  \j  \j  \j  Prooeleusmaticus :  hSmlnYbtis 
^  \j  \^  \j  Paeon  Primus :  c&idldlmiis 
\j  ^  \j  \j  Paeon  Secnndus :  ftmSblmOs 
s^  \j  ~.  y^  Paeon  Tertius :  nSm5r&lIs 
v^  v/  v/  —  Paeon  Qnartus :  regbnlni 
v/  V  —  ~  lonicus  a  Minore :  met&entSs 
.  .  v^  \/  lonicus  a  Majore :  terreblmtis 
c  _  sy  —  Diiambns:  prDtenrltfia 


—  \^  —  ^  Ditrocheus :  cdndTdlssS 
^  s^  s^  ^  Choriambus :  Oppdsltis 
\j yj  Autispastus :  r^eb&mQr 

\j  —  : Epitritus  Primus :  &m&vTstI 

—  V Epitritus  Secundus  :_afidlebfts 

—  -  \^  _  Epitritus  Tertius :  audiver^nt 

^  Epitritus  Quartus:  rgxissSmds 

Dispondeus:  sQsp6x€rQnt 


The  Pyrrhich  is  not  proi)erly  a  Foot.  The  Trochee  is  also  called  Choreu?,  the 
Cretic  Amphimaoer  :  this  has  a  second  arsis.  The  Ionic  a  Minore  is  used  by  Horace 
and  CatuUuB.  The  Proseleusmatic  is  occasionally  put  for  its  equivalent  Spondee  or 
Anapaest  b7  the  old  scenip  poets,  and  even  b^  Seneca. 
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But  as  the  final  syllable  of  a  Verse  (except  when  connected  closely 
by  Synaphea  *  with  the  following  Verse,  as  in  the  regular  Anapaestic 
and  a  few  lyrical  systems  like  the  Glyconic  of  Catullus)  might  be  in- 
differently long  or  short,  the  final  Trochee  might  always  be  a  Spondee. 
And  indeed,  while  in  Greek  the  last  syllable  is  indifferently  long  or 
short,  in  all  the  most  careful  Latin  writers  it  is  much  oftener  long  than 
short.  For  Ennius,  followed  by  all  the  others,  seems  to  have  thought 
the  last  Foot  a  real  Spondee,  and,  from  mistaking  Homer,  to  have  even 
introduced  occasional  Hypermetrical  Verses  (that  is,  with  a  syllable  too 
much,  which  was  supposed  to  be  elided  before  the  vowel  commencing 
the  next  Verse).  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Virgil  and  most 
Latins,  though  to  Homer  this  licence  is  utterly  unknown.  In  him  we 
feel  that  the  last  Foot  is  a  Trochee  or  curtailed  Dactyl ;  while  the  best 
Latin  Verse  lets  us  see  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  last  Foot  was 
rather  a  genuine  Spondee. 

Of  the  five  Dactyls  waich  remain,  the  fifth  must,  as  a  rule,  always 
remain  a  Dactyl,  in  order  probably  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  Dactylic 
nature  of  the  Verse.  The  first  four  maybe  indifferently  Dactyls  or 
Spondees ;  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  in  Greek,  in  Latin  the  Spondees 
are  somewhat  the  more  numerous,  owing  perhaps  to  the  character  of  the 
language. 

Sometimes  not  only  the  older  poets,  but,  for  poetical  effect,  Virgil 
and,  in  imitation  of  him,  Ovid  and  others  have  a  Spondee  in  the  fifth 
foot ;  but  then  (to  give  weight  to  the  exceptional  rhythm)  the  two  last 
feet  are  generally  contained  in  a  single  word,  and  the  fourth  foot  is  in 
most  cases  a  Dactyl.  Sometimes  a  purely  Greek  rhythm,  the  words 
being  often  Greek,  is  introduced;  in  which  cases  a  Spondee  now  and 
then  appears  in  the  fourth  foot.  These  three  instances  from  Virgil  will 
illustrate  what  is  meant : 

*  Cara  deum  suboles,  magnum  JotIs  incrementum.' 
'Lamentis  gemi tuque  et  feminco  ululatu.' 

*  Nereidum  matri  et  Neptuno  Aegaeo.' 

The  two  following : 

'  Cum  patribus  populoque,  penatibus  et  magnis  dis.' 

*  Cum  sociis  gnatoque,  penatibus  et  m^nis  dis,' 

are  reminiscences  of  Ennius. 

These  Versus  ffiropBeidCovrfs  are  proportionally  more  frequent  in 
Catullus  from  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  poets. 

In  the  fragments  of  Ennius  we  find  one  or  two  verses  without  a  single 
Dactyl.  The  only  instance  in  later  writers  seems  to  be  one  in  Catullus : 
„gg*  *  Si  te  lenirem  nobis  neu  conarere.* 

Caesura.      But  to  make  a  verse  it  is  not  enough  to  place  side  by  side  six  feet  of 
the  kind  mentioned ;  as  in  these  verses  of  Ennius : 

*  Poste  recumbite  vostraque  pectora  pellite  tonsis.* 

*  Sparsis  hastis  longis  campus  splendet  et  horret.' 


*  Synaphea  (crvi^airreif )  is  said  to  exist  in  any  system  of  Terses,  when  the  Ia<st 
syllable  of  each  verse  is  influenced  by  the  first  syllable  of  the  following  verse,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  two  words  stood  in  one  and  the  same  verse. 
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Soth  verses  are  rude  attempts  to  make  the  sound  point  the  sense ; 
but  we  might  apply  to  them  the  '  horret  et  alget^'  which  Lucilius  jocu- 
lariy  proposed  for  the  end  of  the  second. 

For  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  a  verse  Caesuba  is  necessary. 

(1)  Cabstjba  is  the  technical  term  for  the  law  that  in  some  part  or 
parts  of  the  verse  tlie  end  of  a  word  must  coincide  with  the  middle  of  a 
foot.» 

*  Explanation  may  here  be  given  oC  various  technical  terms. 

A,  Hemimeris  (ij/iifiepis)  means  \. 

Hence  one  foot  and  a  half  (|)  is  c^ed  Trihemimerls ; 

two  feet      „  (|)        „        Pentheniimeris; 

three  „  (|)        „       Hephthemimeris ; 

four  „  (I)       „       Ennehemimeris. 


Hence : 


Examples: 


(a)  Caesnra  after  1\  feet  is  called  Trihemimeral ; 

(b)  „         „     2\   „     •    „       Penthemimeral ; 

(c)  „         „     d|   „         „       Hephthemimeral ; 

(d)  „  „     4|    „         „        Ennehemimeral. 


a 

1.  Ffidit  equ(im  |  magn6 

2.  Aut  &mite      |  l^vi 

a 


c  d 

telltis  I  percfissa  I  tridCnti.— Verg, 
r&ra    |  t^ndit     Iretia.— Hor. 

0  a 


In  1  (a  Dactylic  Hexameter)  the  caesuras  a,  b,  c,  being  after  an  arsis,  are  strong ; 

but  d,  being  after  a  thesis,  U  weak. 
In  2  (an  Iambic  Trimeter)  all  the  caesura  are  after  thesis,  and  therefore  weak* 
In  contradistinction  to  Caosnm  (which  is  the  coincidence  of  the  close  of  a  word 

with  the  middle  of  a  foot)  the  coincidence  of  the  close  of  a  word  with  the  close  of 

a  foot  may  be  called  *  Dialysis  : '  as, 

Lumina  |  labentem  caelo  qaae  |  ducitis  |  annnm. 

B,  Metre  (jitrpov,  measure)  is  used  in  two  senses. 

I.  Metre,  in  the  first  place,  means  the  verse  or  system  of  verses  used  by  a  poet  in 
any  composition  (Heroic,  Elegiac,  Alcaic,  Sapphic  Metre). 

(a)  A  Metre  which  contains  only  one  kind  of  verse  is  called  Monocolum ; 

„  »  two  kinds        „  „     Dicolum ; 

t,  ft  three  „  „     Tricolnm 

(from  /xofof,  single ;  xuKoVf  member). 

(b)  When  two  kinds  of  verse  alternate,  they  form  Distichum  (from  SiV,  twice  * 
cTi^,  row)t  a  Distich  or  couplet.  * 

When  recurrence  takts  place  after  four  verse?,  these  form  Tetrastichum,  a 
Tetrastich  (stanza). 

(c)  Thus  the  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Heroic),  Iambic  Trimeter,  Trochaic  Tetnt- 
meter,  and  others,  are  found  as  Metra  Monocola. 

The  Elegiac  Metre  and  many  othei-s  are  Dicola  Disticha. 
The  Sapphic  and  some  others  are  DicoU  Teirasticha. 
The  Alcaic  is  Tricolnm  Tetrastichum. 

(d)  Merres  which  form  couplets  or  stanzas  aie  generally  called  Strophic  Metres  • 
but  the  El^iac  Metre  is,  by  custom,  not  include:!  in  this  term.  * 

n.  Metre,  in  the  second  place,  is  used  to  express  a  given  portion  of  a  Verse  in 
some  Rhythms  ;  as  the  Dactylic,  the  Trochaic,  the  Iambic,  and  the  Anapaestic. 

(a)  In  h  Dactylic  Verse,  one  foot  constitutes  a  Metre. 

In  Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  Rhythms  two  feet  («iiro5ta)  constitute  a 
Metre. 

(b)  A  Verse  comprised  in  a  single  Metre  is  called  Monometer ;  in  two.  Dimeter  • 
in  three.  Trimeter  ;  in  four,  Tetrameter ;  in  five.  Pentameter ;  in  six,  Hexameter.  ' 

(c)  Wanting  one  syllable  to  .complete  its  metres  a  Verse  is  called  Catalectic 
(«eaTaATjicTiico«)  *,  in  syllabam,  if  the  incomplete  foot  retains  one  syllable ;  in  disyl- 
labum,if  it  retains  two. 

Wanting  two  syllables,  Brachycatalectic  (/3p«xv*taTdATjKTo«)  ; 
Having  a  syllable  above  its  metres,  Hypercatalectic  (vn-epKaroAijicTOs). 
Haying  its  metres  complete,  Acatalectic  (axardAijicroO* 
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(2)  The  best  and  most  common  caesura  in  the  Dactylic  Hexameter 
is  the  penthemimeral  or  semiquinarian,  where  the  coincidence  takes 
phice  after  two  and  a  half,  or  fire  half-feet : 

Tityre  tu  patulae  |  recubans  sub  tegmine  £igi. 

The  caesura  in  question  has  place  after  patulae,  though  the  yerse  has 
also  two  subordinate  caesuras,  after  tu  and  recubans. 

This  caesura,  however,  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  alone  sufficient  for 
a  perfectly  harmonious  yerse :  as, 

Illius  immensae  |  ruperunt  horrea  messes. 

Or  the  yerse  may  equally  hare  two  or  three  caesuras,  as  in  the  one 
quoted,  and 

Silvestrem  |  tenui  |  Musam  |  meditaris  arena. 

Caesura  after  the  first  half-foot  seems  to  haye  no  force;  and  'Quid 
faciat  laetas  segetes '  seems  equivalent  to  '  Conficiat  laetas  segetes.' 

Howeyer,  there  is  a  weak  trochaic  caesura,  after  the  trochee  or 
second  syllable  of  the  dactyl ;  so  that  a  yerse  may  i9  a  way  haye  fiye 
caesuras:  as, 

Una  I  salus  |  yictis  |  nullam  |  sperare  |  salutem.  ' 

But  in  all  these  instances  the  penthrmimeral  is  the  one  important 
caesura.  As  a  quite  exceptional  rhythm,  we  might  find  *yiam  |  yi,'  for 
instance,  instead  of  '  salutem,'  which  would  give  one  more  caesura. 
This  yerse  of  Lucretius :  • 

Augescunt  |  aliae  |  gentes  |  aliae  |  minuuntur, 

in  which  are  four  strong  caesuras,  is  faulty  for  reasons  given  below. 

(3)  But,  to  avoid  monotony,  the  best  poets  seek  yariety  of  rhythm 
by  other  caesuras.   Next  in  power  to  the  penthemimeral  is  the  hephthe- 


(d)  A  Yerse  may  also  be  called  according?  to  the  nmnbcr  of  feet ;  Binarius  (2), 
as  the  Adonian ;  Ternarins  (3),  as  the  Phdrecratean ;  Qnatemarius  (4),  as  the 
Trochaic  or  Iambic  Dimeter;  Senarins  (ti),  as  the  Dactylic  Hexameter  or  the 
Iambic  Trimeter ;  Septeuarias  (7),  as  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter  CatalecUcl ;  Octo- 
narins  (8),  as  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter  of  the  scenic  poets. 

(2)  Or  a  Verse  may  be  called  according  to  the  number  of  its  syllables,  as  the 
Phalaecins  Hendecasyllabns  (11).  So  the  Alcaic  Strophe  consists  of  two  Alcaic 
Hendecasyllabi  (11),  one  Alcaic  Enneasyllabos  (9),  and  one  Alcaic  Decasyllabns 
(10  syllables). 

C.  (a)  A  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  Verse  before  the  jost  Bhythm  is  called 
by  Grammarians  Anacrusis  (draicpova-t?,  hack-stroke) :  bnt  its  use  in  Latin  metres  is 
not  clearly  established. 

(b)  Two  syllables  so  preceding  the  jost  Bhythm  are  called  a  Base,  which  joxy 
be  frochaic :  as, 

Lut&inmye  papaver ; 
or  spondaic,  as, 

Dur&m  I  difficUis  mane. 

D.  (a)  A  Verse  is  called  Asy;:artete  {awvapij^ro^)  which  is  really  composed  cf 
two  different  veises  welded,  as  it  were,  together :  as, 

Tu  Tina  Torquato  more  tl  consule  pressa  meo. 

(b)  A  Verse  which  has  one  syllable  more  than  its  regular  constitution,  elided 
before  a  vowel  at  the  b^rin^iing  of  the  next  verse,  is  Hyperme^cfU  (Hyper^ 
metei) :  as, 

^  8ors  exitura  et  nos  in  aetem  |  nm 

l^citiom  impositun^  combae,  j 
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mimeral  or  semisepteDarian  caesura,  coming,  that  is,  after  three  and  a 
half  feet,  or  seyen  naif-  feet.  But,  to  give  a  proper  verse,  this  caesura 
must  be  combined  with  one  or  more  others.     In  this  verse, 

Quid  faciat  |  laetas  |  segetes  |  quo  sidere  terram 

it  may  be  said  the  principal  pause  is  at  the  hephthemimeris.  But  the 
Terse  has  its  character  really  determined  by  the  penthemimeral  caesura. 

(4)  When  the  latter  is  absent,  the  next  best  form  is  obtained  by 
uniting  with  the  hephthemimeral  caesura  the  trihemimeral,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  foot,  and  also  the  weak  caesura  which  falls  be- 
tween the  two  short  syllables  of  a  dactyl  in  the  third  foot :  as, 

Formosam  |  resonare  |  doces  |  Amaryllid'a  silvas. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  very  frequent  caesural  division. 

(5)  Less  perfect  and  less  frequent,  though  coming  perhaps  next  to 
the  above,  is  tliat  form  of  verse  which  has  only  the  trihemimeral  and 
hephthemimeral :  as, 

Despiciens  |  mare  velivolum  |  terrasque  iacentes. 

(6)  It  is  less  common  to  find  the  caesura  at  the  third  trochee  toge- 
ther with  only  the  trihemimeral ;  though  sometimes  a  pleasing  eiFect  is 
thus  produced  ;  as  in  this  verse : 

*  Fraecipitat  |  suadentque  |  cadentia  sidera  somnos ; ' 

yet  in  Greek  this  is  perhaps  the  normal  type  of  the  Hexameter. 

(7)  The  caesura  at  the  third  trochee  by  itself  is  still  rarer,  and  is 
usually  intended  for  poetical  effect :  as, 

*  Aequora  concussitque  |  micantia  sidera  mundus.' 
'  FaUeret  indeprensus  |  et  inremeabilis  error.' 

(8)  This  caesura,  preceded  by  one  at  the  second  trochee,  produces  an 
unpleasant  rhythm :  as, 

'0  crudelis  |  Alexi  |  nihil  mea  carmina  curas  ; ' 

unless  it  is  designed  for  effect :  as, 

'  Una  Eurusque  |  Notusque  ruunt  creberque  procellis '  | 

and  even  Horace's  familiar  style  will  not  reconcile  us  to 

'Dignum  mente  |  domoque  |  legentis  |  honesta  |  Neronis.' 

But  the  alternation  of  the  trochaic  with  the  stronger  caesuras  is  often 

pleasing:  as, 

*  Quantus  |  Athos  |  aut  quantus  |  Eryx  |  aut  ipse  |  coruscis : ' 
*Marsa  |  manus  |  Paeligna  |  cohors  |  Vestina  |  virum  |  vis.' 

(9)  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  preposition  beginning  a  compound 
word  serves  for  a  quasicaesura  ;  as  in  this  verse  of  Horace, 

*  Vestrum  praetor,  is  in  |testabilis  et  sacer  esto.' 

Virgil  or  Lucretius  would  mask  the  harshness  of  such  a  rhythm  by 
elision : 

*  Conplerunt,  |  magno  injdignantur  murmure  dausi : ' 

And  thus  in  Virgil's 

*  Magnanimi  |  lovis  ingratum  a|scendere  cubile,* 

x3 
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the  main  caesnra  is  hephthemimeral  not  pentfaemimeral;  while  in  both 
verses  the  rhythm  is  helped  by  the  trihemimeris. 

(10)  The  efifeet  of  Elision  generally  on  the  caesuras  and  rhythm  of  a 
verse,  as  was  said  above,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  elided  syllable  did  not  disappear  alt(^ether,  and  that  the  rhythm 
of  sneh  a  verse  as  this  for  example : 

*  Monstnim  |  horrendum  |  informe  |  ingens  |  cni  lumen  |  ademptnm :  * 

was  not  identical  with 

'Hie  I  vertex  |  nobis  |  semper  |  snblimis  |  at  illam.' 

The  elisions,  which  in  this  case  were  designed  for  effect,  must  hare 
had  some  intermediate  influence. 

(11)  The  close  of  the  verse  should  have  a  free  open  movement,  in 
contrast,  as  it  were,  to  the  involution  caused  by  the  caesuras  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse.  Good  Latin  verse  indeed  exhibits  only  two  main 
types  of  rhythm  here  :  1.  where  the  fifth  dactyl  is  wholly  contained  in 
one  word  and  ends  with  that  word :  as,  '  sidere  terram,*  *  adiungere 
vites;'  2.  where  caesura  takes  place  between  the  two  short  syllables; 
as  *  cultas  |  habendo,*  *  primus  |  ab  oris.* 

The  verse,  as  a  rule,  is  faulty,  when  caesura  takes  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  dactyl;  as  '  aliae  |  minuuntar*  in  the  verse  quoted  above  from 
Lucretius ;  unless  the  dactyl  contains  two  entire  words,  as  *  ac  tua  nantae ' 
in  Virgil.  Lucretius  and  the  older  writers  often  violate  this  law;  Viigil 
very  seldom,  and  then  with  his  usual  skUl  for  the  sake  of  effect :  as, 

*  Ne  saturare  fimo  pingui  pudeat  |  sola  neve.* 

*  Quam  pius  Aeneas  et  quam  magni  |  Phryges  et  quam.' 

As  this  rhythm  is  much  more  frequent  in  Greek,  Virgil  and  Ovid  are 
fond  of  using  it  with  Greek  words,  like  hymenaeus,  hyacinthus. 

(12)  The  last  foot  should  be  contained  in  one  word.;  though  Qcca- 
sionally  it  may  consist  of  two  monosyllables,  as  in  the  line  just  quoted. 
Here  again  artists  like  Virgil  use  exceptional  cadences  like  '  procumbit 
humi  bos/  '  praeruptus  aquae  mons,*  *  atque  hominum  rex/  to  produce 
exceptior.al  effects. 

(13)  Lucretius  often  comprises  the  two  last  feet  in  one  word,  like 
principiorum,  materiai;  Virgil  and  Ovid  very  rarely,  and  then 
always  for  a  special  purpose,  as  *  perfractaque  quadrupedantum  ;  *  or 
with  Greek  words  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks.  Of  spondaic  endings  we 
have  spoken  above.  Elisions  in  this  part  of  the  verse  should  be  of  the 
easiest  kinds  :  S  or  1 :  ergo  age  in  the  fifth  foot  has  its  special  excuse. 
Virgil  has  two  or  three  endings  like  *  mentem  animumque,* '  hoc  animo 
hauri,*  which  strike  by  their  rarity  and  are  perhaps  in  compliment  to 
Lucretius.  Elisions  within  the  sixth  foot  are  still  rarer  :  Virgil  elides 
fi  in  <  hue  turbidus  atque  hue,*  '  hinc  comminus  atque  hinc : '  Horace  in 
his  satires  ventures  to  say,  '  iug*»ra  centum  an.'  As  shown  above,  est 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  makes  no  elision. 

(14)  Hypermetrical  verses  were  introduced  by  Ennius,  probably,  as 
was  said  above,  from  his  misapprehending  Homer.  A  supernumeiaiy 
syllable  at  the  end  of  one  verse  is  supposed  to  be  elided  by  a  vowel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  sometimes  even  when  a  full  stop  intervenes. 
Lucretius  has  only  one  instance,  '  concurrere  deberle : '  Catullus  only 
one  or  two.    Virgil  has  more  of  them:  que  is  generally  the  superfluous 
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syllable,  and  a  long  syllable  precedes.  But  if  his  MSS.  are  to  be 
trusted,  he  has  these  two  endings :  '  vivaque  sulpur|a,'  *  arbutus  horridla.* 
(16)  The  part  also  of  the  verse  which  precedes  the  caesura  must  be 
properly  connected  with  the  rest.  If  there  is  no  trihetnimeral  caesura, 
the  end  of  the  second  foot  should  not  coincide  with  the  end  ot*  a  word. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Virgil;  still  rar^^r  in 
Ovid.     In  the  former  we  find,  '  Scilicet  omnibus  est  labor  impendendus.* 

*  Armentarius  Afer.*     '  Sed  tu  desine  velle.'     *  Spargens  umida  mella.* 

*  Per  conubia  nostra:  *  the  second  foot  being  always  a  dactyl.  Lucretius 
has  very  many  instances,  and  sometimes  a  spondee  in  the  second  foot,  if  a 
monosyllable  follow ;  *  Sive  voluptas  est.*  Such  a  commencement  us 
*Et  quaecumque  coloribu'  sint,'  is  albo  very  exceptional.  Once  he  makes 
sound  echo  sense  by  a  most  exceptional  but  felicitous  rhythm :  *  Et 
membratim  vitalem  deperdere  sensuni.'  Horace,  aiming  at  a  conversa- 
tional style,  has  a  few  negligent  rhythms. 

6.  The  Elegiac  Distich'  (Dactylic  Hexameter  with  so-called  Pen-     227 
tameter)  comes  next  in  importance.     Borrowed  by  Ennius  from  the  The 
Greeks,  it  passed  to  Catullus,  Gallus,  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  and  at-  ^l^^''!^? 
tained  its  final  polish  in  the  hands  of  Ovid:  he  and  the  two  last  men- 
tioned being  always  looked  upon  as  its  greatest  masters. 

(1)  The  Elegiac  Hexameter  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Heroic. 
But  Ovid  indulges  in  very  few  licences,  fewer  even  than  in  his  own 
Heroic,  though  there  he  is  stricter  than  VirgiL  He  seldom  deviates 
from  one  or  other  of  the  two  best  types  of  caesura ;  and  abstains  from 
harsh  elisions.  Catullus'  Elegiacs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  harsher 
in  their  elisions  than  his  Heroics  are. 

(2)  The  second  verse  of  the  couplet,  called  the  Pentameter  from  a 
strange  fancy  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  has  been  brought  by  Ovid  and 
others  under  much  stricter  rules  than  the  Greek  verse  from  which  it  is 
derived.  It  consists  of  two  Dactylic  Penthemimers,  which  must  be 
kept  quite  distinct,  and  the  sentence,  or  at  least  a  distinct  clause,  must 
close  with  the  couplet.* 

The  first  Penthemimer  corresponds  precisely  with  that  of  a  Hexa- 
meter, ending  with  a  distinct  penthemimeral  caesura,  never  followed  by 
an  elision ;  for  a  verse  like  Propertius's  '  Quaerere :  non  impune  ilia 
rogata  venit,*  never  occurs  in  Ovid. 

The  second  of  the  two  Penthemimers  gives  the  Latin  Elegiac  its 
peculiar  character.  Like  the  Greek,  the  two  full  feet  must  be  dactyls  ; 
but  the  Latin,  unlike  the  Greek  verse,  ought  to  end  with  an  Iambic 
word.'  This  restricts  the  rhythm  to  very  few  types,  which  do  not  differ 
essentially  in  their  general  effect.     The  rest  of  the  penthemimer  must 

*  Rhythm  of  the  Elegiac  Distich: 

(1)  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

w  r  X."  I  r  r  -  I  -l|-  -  -  1  -  "  -  I  -. 

■  Very  rarely  the  Subject  is  in  one  distich,  and  the  Verb  in  the  next :  as, 

*  Languor  et  immodici  nuUo  snb  vlndice  somni 

Aleaqae  et  multo  tempora  quassa  mere 
Eripiunt  omnes  animo  sine  vulnere  nervos.'— Ov. 

•  In  Versus  Elegiacus  a  final  trisyllable  is  rare  and  ungraceful :  a  final  word  of 
four  or  five  syllables  is  less  ungraceful,  but  rare  in  Ovid  :  as, 

*  Maxima  de  nihilo  nascitnr  historia,*  Prop. 
'  Lis  est  CTun  forma  maf^a  pudicitiae,'  Ov. 
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either  be  contained  in  oneword,  like  deli tnisset;  ezcutiatque;  or 
in  two:  ut  videare;  arte  regendus;  praebuit  ille  (excutiat 
sit  would  be  inadmissible);  or  in  three:  tn  mihi  sola;  quo  sit 
amanda;  quisquis  es,  adde;  ille  yel  alter;  orin  four:  as, 
mens  sit  et  apta. 

Ovid's  Elisions  in  this  part  of  the  verse  are  the  easiest  and  slightest, 
as  of  fi  or  X ;  if  ii,  only  before  another  a.  They  have  place  too  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  dactyl,  or  else  between  its  two  short  syllables. 
Elision  between  the  two  dactyls  is  very  rare,  except  in  the  case  of  que. 
In  the  second  dactyl  it  is  very  exceptional,  as  *  insula  habet,'  '  resistere 
equos.*  At  the  end  it  is  utterly  inadmissible,  except  before  the  enclitic 
est  (es)  spoken  of  above.  Ovid  in  this  part  of  the  verse  never  elides 
any  long  or  even  doubtful  syllable.  With  him,  therefore,  Ennius's  'me 
aequiparare  queat,'  or  Propertius'  *si  altera  talis  erit,' 
would  not  be  possible.  Catullus,  however,  has  very  harsh  elisions  in 
this  half  of  the  verse,  especially  in  his  short  vituperative  Elegiacs: 
*  me  pretio  atque  malo ; '  even  *  ploxemi  habet  veteris.' 

As  the  Romans  definitively  accepted  the  strict  0 vidian  type  for  the 
Elegiac,  we  are  bound  to  do  the  same.  It  commends  itself,  however, 
by  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  its  marvellous  ease  and  buoyancy.  Pro- 
pertius in  his  earlier  poems  has  a  very  distinct  style  of  his  own :  in  his 
later,  influenced  doubtless  by  the  example  of  his  younger  friend,  he 
228  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  0 vidian  movement. 
Lyric  6.  The  Lyric  poetry  o^  the  Romans  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  far 

Metres,    jggg  j^  amount  than  their  Heroic  and   Elegiac.     It  is  of  very  much  less 
importance  also  than  that  of  the  Grreeks.     The  same  is  true  of  their 
Iambic  and  Trochaic  poetry,  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  old 
scenic  verse.     The  peculiar  excellence,  however,  of  the  two  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  these  styles,  Horace  and  Catullus,  gives  to  them  an  im- 
229      portant  raak  in  Latin  literature. 
Catul-         Catullus  and  Horace  saw  that  the  Latin  was  quite  unfitted  for  the 
lus»         rich  and  complicated  variety  of  choral  rhythm,  so  brilliantly  worked 
^race>  out  by  the  Greeks,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  simpler  and  more 
manageable  melodies  of  Alcaeus    and   Sappho,   and,   in   the  case  of 
Catullus,   of  the  Alexandrine     school.    They   subjected    even  these 
measures  to  much  stricter  laws,  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  their 
language,  just  as  had  been  done  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  others  in  the 
metres  cultivated  by  them.     They  also  both  made  use  of  Iambic  mea- 
sures, but  in  different  ways. 

Horace  and  Catullus  are  the  only  remaining  models  in  these  styles  of 
any  importance,  with  two  exceptions.  Each  had  a  follower;  Catullus  a 
very  brilliant  one  in  Martial,  who  has  largely  employed  in  his  Epigrams 
the  Fhalaecian  Hendecasyllable  and  the  Iambic  Scazon,  increasing  the 
strictness  of  their  laws  on  principles  of  metre  akin  to  those  of  Ovid. 
Seneca  in  his  numerous  choruses  copies  most  of  the  chief  lyrical  mea- 
sures of  Horace,  especially  Asclepiads  and  Sapphics,  but  with  little  skill 
and  often  in  a  very  hybrid  fashion. 


The  final  disyllable  of  the  Versus  Elegiacus  should  be  a  Verb,  Substantive,  or 
Pronoun  ;  rarely  an  Adverb  ;  more  rarely  still  an  Adjective  or  Participle,  and  only 
when  a  strong  emphasis  falls  on  it :  as, 

*  Hoc  faciet  positae  te  mihi,  terra  le  vem,'  Ov. 
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Though  it  is  so  much  usod  by  the  old  scenic  writers,  and  was  always 
the  favourite  measure  in  popular  chants,  and  seems  so  well  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  language,  and  is  so  common  in  Greek,  the  Trochaic 
Tetrameter  Catalectic  is  hardly  found  in  the  extant  learned  poets. 
Seneca  has  rery  few  of  them:  the  *  Pervigilium  Veneris,*  though 
brightly  burnished,  is  of  the  copper  age.  Anapaests,  too,  found  little 
favour,  if  we  except  Seneca,  Plautus,  and  the  old  Tragic  fragments. 

Soth  Horace  and  Catullus  must  have  tried  many  metres,  before  they 
finally  decided  which  were  best  adapted  to  their  genius  and  purpose ; 
but  such  they  seem  to  have  found  at  last.  The  Odes  of  Horace  are  104 
in  number :  of  these,  ninety-seven  are  Alcaic,  Sapphic,  or  Asclepiad ; 
of  which  last  he  employs  five  different  systems.  280 

But  his  Epodes  preceded  his  Odes  in  time ;  and  here  the  Iambic  is  iambics 
the  prevailing  type.    Only   one,  however,   the   17  th  and   last,  is  in  of 
continuous  Trimeter  Iambics.    Horace  has  here  imitated  strictly  the  Horace 
Qreek  Trimeter.    The  caesuras  are  very  precise :  generally  the  penthe-  JSJi^f" 
mimeral,  now  and  then  the  hephthemimeral.   Of  resolved  feet  he  admits 
the  dactyl  in  the  first  place,  and  the  tribrach  in  any  of  the  next  three 
places.    It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  he  observes  the  law  of  the  Qreek 
tragic  pause  in  the  fifth,  having  in  the  eighty-one  verses  one  exception 
only,  in  which  the  rhythm  is  designed  for  a  peculiar  efiect ;  in  which, 
too,  elision  disguises  the  violation  : 

'  Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem.' 

He  must  have  felt,  however,  that  the  regulat  Greek  trimeter  was  not 
effective  in  Latin,  when  alone  and  unrelieved ;  and  has  not  repeated  the 
experiment. 

Catullus,  too,  with  his  nice  tact,  must  have  felt  the  same.  He  has  but 
.one  poem,  the  fifty-second,  and  that  consisting  of  four  lines,  in  the 
ordinary  trimeter,  two  of  the  four  being  pure  Iambics.  Like  Horace, 
he  would  not  have  liked  to  recall  the  old  scenic  verse  with  its  spondees, 
effective  in  its  way,  but  to  them  inartistic.  He  has  therefore  obviated 
the  monotony  by  two  opposite  methods. 

Two  of  his  best  poems,  the  4th  and  29th,  are  in  pure  Iambics,  to 
which  his  taste  and  skill  give  lightness,  force,  and  variety. 

In  contrast  to  this,  eight  of  his  poems  are  in  the  Scazon,  or  limping  Scazon. 
trimeter  (Choliambus)  of  Hipponax : 

Mis^r  Catulle  |  d^inas  ineptire, 

Et  quod  vides  perisse  |  perditum  ducas,'  Catull.  8. 

The  peculiar  movement  produced  by  the  inversion  of  rhythm  at  the 
end  is  very  effective.  The  caesura  is  indifferently  penthemimeral  or 
hephthemimeral,  but  always  one  or  other.  He  has  a  dactyl  once  in  the 
first,  once  in  the  third  place ;  but  no  other  resolved  feet.  Martial 
after  him  uses  the  Scazon  often  and  with  equal  success. 

To  avoid  the  monotony  of  the  continuous  ordinary  Trimeter,  Hpraoe  Epodes 
has  composed  the  first  ten  Epodes  in  Iambic  couplets,  this  Trimeter  of 
alternating  with  a  Dimeter,  resolved  feet  being  very  rare.     In  the  re-  Ifo'acc* 
maining  six  Epodes  he  has  sought  still  further  variety  by  coupling  in  five 
of  them,  the  regular  Heroic  with  some  other  metre — in  two  (14, 15)  with 
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the  Iambic  Dimeter  just  spoken  of;  in  one  (16)  with  a  ptiie  Iambic 
Trimeter;   in  one  (12)  with  a  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Catalecticus  in 
DisjUabum,  in  which  metre  he  has  also  composed  two  of  his  Odes 
(i.  7  and  28).     In  the  fifth  (13)  he  has  joined  the  Heroic  with  an 
Asynartere  verse,  the  lambelegns,  composed  of  a  Dimeter  Iambic  fol- 
lowed by  a  Dactylic  Penthemimer.     In  the  remaining  Epode  (11)  ho 
has  united  a  Trimeter  Iambic  with  the  reverse  Asynartete  (Elegiam- 
bus),  a  Dactylic  Penthemimer  followed  by  an  Iambic  Dimeter. 
2^2        Besides  the  above,  he  has  single  examples  of  five  other  metres  in  his 
Minor     Odes:  namely  i.  4;  i.  8;  ii.  18;  iii.  12;  ir.  7.     The  first  contaios  a 
Hora-     peculiar  Verse  (Dactylic  Tetrameter  going  before  three  Trochees)  alter- 
xnetras.    nating  with  an  Iamb.  Trim.  Cat. :  the  second,  a  verse  consisting  of 
Dactyl  and  two  Trochees  alternating  with  Sapphicus  Maior ;  the  third, 
Trochaic  Hephthemimer  alternating  with  Iamb.  Trim.  Cat ;  the  fourth, 
a  pure  Ionic  a  Minore  system;  the  fifth,  Dactylic  Hexameter  alter- 
nating with  Dactylic  Penthemimer. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  systems  have  technical  names  from  their 

supposed  inventors  or  chief  cultivators.    See  Table  of  Metres. 

288        But  all  these  seem  to  have  been  but  experiments,  and  he  confinfil 

Three      himself  chiefly  to  three  Lyric  types  of  metre,  one  which  was  mainly 

Lyric       Dactylic,  one  which  joined  this  with  the  Trochaic  movement,  and  a 

types,      third  which  united  the  Dactylic,  Iambic,  and  Trochaic  rhythms. 

234         Of  the  first,  or  Asclefiad,  Horace  employed  five  systems,  each  con- 
Ascle-     sisting  of  one  or  several  kinds  of  the  following  verses. 
viad  1.  TheGlyconic: 

/  /  /  _ 

—  —  —  N-/\y  —  «-;C/ 

*  Sic  te  diva  pot^ns  Cypri.' 

2.  ThePherecratean: 

/     /        / 

■•  "  —  V  v/  —  — 

*  Grato  Pyrrha  sub  antro.' 

3.  The  Lesser  Asclepiad: 

/     /        /  I  -^        ^ 

—  —  —  v/vy^    I    — vyvy  —  \^  ^ 

*  Mae'cenas  atavis  I  Mite  reffibus.' 


4.  The  Greater  Asclepiad: 

/     /        ^  \  ^        ^  \  ^ 
—  —  —  \y\y—  I  "^  \j  \j  —  I  —  \j  \j 

'  T4  ne  qua^sieris  |  scire  nefas  |  qu^m  mihi,  qu6m  tibi.' 


v^i^ 


In  all  these  four  varieties,  out  of  which  he  has  composed  34  of  his 
104  Odes,  Horace  tenaciously  keeps  a  Spondee  for  the  base,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  '  Ignis  Iliacas  domos ; '  whereas  with  the  Greeks 
and  with  Catullus  the  Trochee  is  the  typical  base  of  the  Glyconic  verse. 
But  in  his  one  poem  (30),  written  in  the  greater  Asclepiad,  Catullus 
also  has  a  Spondaic  base. 

Horace  too  in  both  3  and  4  is  most  tenacious  of  the  cnesura,  as  we 
hav6  marked  in  our  scheme ;  not  so  Catullus  and  the  Greeks.  _  In  the 
two  apparent  exceptions : 

'  Dum  fiagrantia  de|torquet  ad  oscula : ' 

<  Arcanique  fides  |  prodiga  perjlucidior  vitro : ' 
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the  preposition  gives  a  quasicaesura.    He  has  but  one  real  exception : 

'  Non  iocendia  Carthaginis  impiae/ 

occasioned  perhaps  by  the  proper  name. 

Oat  of  these  four  kinds  of  verse  he  has  composed  five  different 
Asclepiad  systems : 

1.  The  Lesser  Asclepiad  alone,  as  i.  1. 

2.  The  Greater  Asclepiad  alone,  as  i.  11. 

3.  A  stanza  composed  of  three  Lesser  Asclepiad  verses,  followed  by 
one  Glyconic,  as  i.  6. 

4.  A  coaplet  of  alternate  Glyconics  and  Lesser  Asclepiads,  as  i.  3. 

5.  A  stanza  of  which  the  first  two  lines  are  Lesser  Asclepiads,  the 
third  a  Fherecratean,  with  the  last  syllable  always  long,  the  fourth 
Glyconic ;  as  i.  5. 

In  two  of  these  five  systems  the  metre  shews  they  are  in  stanzas  of 
four  verses.  In  the  other  three  kinds,  as  in  Horace  generally, 
the  Odes  are  multiples  of  four,  except  in  one  Ode,  written  in  the 
Lesser  Asclepiad,  iv.  8.  But  such  divisions  in  the  case  of  the  uni- 
form metres,  and  of  those  which  run  in  couplets,  is  of  no  practical 
importance,  as  there  is  no  necessary  pause  at  the  end  of  each  fourth 
verse,  any  more  than  at  the  end  of  the  other  verses. 

Catullus  has  employed  the  Glyconic  with  great  happiness  in  his  long  Gly«>- 
'  Epithalamium '  (61).  and  in  one 'other  poem,  the  34th.  Tlie  stanza  in  q^^^ 
the  former  consists  of  four  Glyconics,  followed  by  a  Fherecratean :  ins. 

-G-vyw-v^-  (foiir  times) ; 
£  -  ^  ^  ^  -  ii      (once)  ; 

in  the  latter,  of  three  Glyconics  followed  by  the  Fherecratean.  But  his 
rhythm  is  nearer  the  Greek  than  is  Horace's,  as  he  prefers  a  Trochee 
for  the  base;  and  in  one  stanza  the  four  lines  are  connected  by 
synaphea,  the  last  syllable  of  the  Glyconic  being  always  long,  while 
that  of  the  Fherecratean  is  doubtful ;  in  the  other  stanz:i  the  first  three 
and  last  two  lines  are  similarly  connected.  The  light  Trochaic  base, 
and  the  point  given  by  the  final  long  syllable  together  produce  a 
beautiful  and  powerful  metre,  hypermetrical  syllables  sometimes  suffer- 
ing elision  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

Horace's  earlier  Asclepiads  seem  to  suffer  from  the  number  of  weak 
short  syllables  at  the  end  of  verses ;  and  to  this  we  refer  the  occurrence 
of  such  lines  as  these  in  the  Fourth  Book : 

'Cur  facunda  parum  decorjo'  (hypermetrical) 
*  Sed  cur  heu,  Ligurine,  cur ;  * 
'Lentum  sollicitas  ille  virentis  et' 
•    *  Audivere  Lyce  di  mea  vota  di ' 

and  even  the  Alcaic : 

*Ne  forte  credas  intent ura  quae.*  235 

The  Sapphic  stanza  consists  of  three  Sapphic  Hendecasyllables,  fol-  Sapphic 
lowed  by  a  Dactyl.  Dim.  CataL  in  Disyllabum  (Versus  Adonius) :  stanza 

-  w  —  O  Horace. 

Bisit  ApoUOk. 
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In  his  first  three  books  Horace  rarely  departs  from  the  following 
rhythm  in  the  Sapphic  Hendecasyllable :  ' 

r  /  I         ^        -  ' 

—  v^  —  —  —    Ivvy  —  V  —  w>  I 

*  lam  satis  terris  |  nivis  atque  dirae, 

differing  in  this  exceedingly  from  Sappho.  The  monotony  is  increased 
by  his  always  having  a  Spondee  in  the  second  foot.  He  seems  himself 
at  least  to  have  felt  tibe  faultiness  of  his  monotonous  caesnra,  and  in  his 
Fourth  Book  and  '  Carmen  Saeculare '  often  substitutes  the  caesura  at 
the  third  Trochee :  as, 

<  Liberum  munivit  |  iter  daturus/ 

But  the  stiffness  is  thus  increased  and  the  monotony  not  much  di- 
minished. 

He  sometimes,  like  Sappho  and  Catullus,  has  hypermetrical  verses  ; 
sometimes  too,  like  them,  he  has  no  break  between  the  third  and 
fourth  verse :  as, 

*  Labitiir  ripa  Jove  non  probante  u 
zorius  amnis.' 

Bap-  Catullus  has  two  Sapphic  Odea,  one  a  very  early  ]poem,  a  translation 

c^wf'  ^^  Sappho ;  the  second  written  with  reference  to  this,  and,  as  it  were, 
lu°8." "     *  defiant  retractation  of  it.     He  is  less  regular  in  his  rhythm  than 

Horace,  and  three  times  has  a  Trochee  in  the  second  foot. 

Phalae-       But  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  futility  of  competing  with  Sappho,  and 

S}*"j      has  with  brilliant  success  made  a  variation  of  the  ^pphic  his  own,  by 

casyi. '    adopting  in  forty  out  of  fifty-nine  of  his  Lyric  and  Iambic  poems  the 

lable.      Phalaecian  Hendecasyllable,  which  differs  from  the  Sapphic  in  this, 

that  the  Dactyl  forms   the  second  instead  of  the  third  foot.      This 

difference,  however,  has  enabled  him  to  wield  it  with  marvellous  grace 

and  at  the  same  time  freedom,  as  it  has  no  regular  caesura,  which  is 

apt  in  a  short  verse  to  cause  monotony : 

--] 

^v^         ^     ^      _  •-' 


236 


\y  _ 


Quoi  dono  lepidum  novum  libellum 
Arida  modo  pumice  expolitum  ? 
Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nugas. 

Martial  has  adopted  it  with  equal  success ;  but  the  first  foot  with  him 

is  always  a  Spondee ;  and  we  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny  that  a  Spondee 

in  his  time  was  alone  admitted.     In  his  55th  poem  Catullus  has  tried 

g         the  experiment  of  occasionally  substituting  a  Spondee  for  the  Dactyl, 

'     but  the  result  is  not  happy. 

Xhe  Horace's  most  saccess^l  stanza  is  that  in  which  h.i  has  adapted  to 

Alcaic     Latin  forms  the  famous  system  called  after  Alcaeus.     It  consists  of 

Stanza,    ^j^  2)  two  Hendecasyllabic  verses  of  this  form, 

•  *  Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit.* 
(3)  The  Alcaic  Enneasyllable,  consisting  of  Iamb.  Dim.  Hypercat., 

v^^v  I v^-G 

( Dumeta  natalemque  silvam.' 
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completed  by  (4)  aq  Alcaic  Decasyllabic : 

*  Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo/ 
This  varied  metre,  combining  Dactylic,  Iambic,  and  Trochaic  form«  * 
has  gained  by  the  restrictions  to  which  the  poet  ks  suSi  iiTn 

z  ^^^  ^—  --  -  ^-K  is  l^^^t:^^ 

*  Si  non  periret  immiserabilis  * 
lllt^L^^^^V^lS:^^'"'''''"''  <--«  "  o'^^^^y  ol-ved.  with 

•jMentemque  lympba|tam  Mareotico/ 

*  Spectandns  in  cer|tamine  Martio.' 

f  cXo3  wo"  Z"  ^"  ^  '^"  ^uasicaesura  after  the  Preposition  of 

*  Hostile  aratrum  ex|ercitus  insolens.' 

'Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro' 
is  the  only  instaBce  of  the  second  and  third  Byllables  heinff  contained 
n  a  word  thue  ending  in  an  Iambus  ;  and  only  in  the  earl  KSs 

fj;rnS"rUts''ar:°''  "'  ^°"'  ^^^"-'  '^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

'  Audita  Musarmn  sacerdos/ 

*  Commisit  immanisque  Kaetos.' 

*  Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis/  • 
and  next  to  these : 

*  Vexare  tunnas  et  frementem.' 

In  the  verse  ;  Non  decoloravere  caedes/  there  is  probablv  a  Danse 
after  the  preposition  de.    This  verse  is  sometimes  hypeS^f  as 
*  Cum  pace  delabentis  Etru|scum  In  mare.'  ^  ^inetncai .  as, 

In  Verse  4  these  seem  the  best  rhythms : 

*  Vindelici  didicere  nuper.' 

*  Alpibus  impositas  tremendis/ 

*  Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis.* 
or  modifications  of  these :  as, 

*  Stravit  humum  sine  clade  victor,' 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  first. 

One  more  Lyric  measure,  the  Galliambus  of  CatulliiA  I'a  «r«^u  ^^® 

rideringfromthe^lebrityof  his  sixty-third  poe«r"v;^^^^^ 
and  others  used  this  metre  in  poems  now  lost.    Its  nature,  thZh  °'c" 
often  misunderstood,  is  s.mple  enough.     We  may  take  as  its  tyoe  fn  *"""' 

the°8e^nd  foot:        ""•  ""  "°™'^^«  '^'"^  "'  ^"^^^  ot 
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But  DO  whole  Terse  of  Catullus  is  of  this  primary  form,  though 
examples  of  each  part  may  be  found : 
Of  the  first, 

*  Et  earum  omnia  adirem  :  * 
Of  the  second, 

*  stadio  et  gymnasiis 

though  Catullus  probably  wrote  giiminasiis. 

As  a  rule,  in  each  part  what  is  called  an  anaclasis  occurs ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  last  long  syllable  of  the  first  foot  changes  place  with  the  first 
short  syllable  of  the  second  foot ;  and  the  same  has  place  between  the 
third  and  fourth  feet:  we  then  get  this  form : 

'  Aliena  quae  petentes  j  velut  exules  loca/ 

And  this  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  for  the  first  part ;  but  usually 
in  the  second  part  a  further  change  takes  place :  the  second  long  syllable 
is  resolved  into  two  short  ones ;  and  we  then  get  the  regular  type  of 
the  verse,  which  gives  to  it  its  peculiar  character : 

'  Super  alta  vectus  Attis  |  celeri  rate  maria.' 

Occasional  variations  of  this  type  occur,  such  as  the  substitution  of  a 
long  syllable  for  the  first  Pyrrhich  of  either  half  of  the  verse,  or  of  a 
Pyrrhich  for  the  first  or  second  long  syllables  in  the  verse : 

*  TTbicen  iibi  canit  Phryx  |  curvo  grave  calamo,* 

gives  in  one  verse  three  of  these  four  variations : 

*  Ibi  maria  vasta  visens  |  lacrimantibus  oculis,' 
239-   gives  the  fourth. 

[Note, — ^The  Prosody  of  the  old  scenic  poets,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  grammar.  Advanced  students,  who  wish 
to  investigate  this  difiBcult  subject,  will  find  valuable  assistance  for  that 
purpose  in  Prof.  Munro's  treatise  ('Classical  Latin  Grammar,'  §§  239 — 
249)  and  in  the  work  to  which  he  refers,  C.  F.  W.  Muller's'Plautinischc 
Prosodie.*  They  will  there  see  that  many  final  syllables  (ar,  or,  at,  et. 
It),  short  in  later  poets,  are  lengthened  by  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  that 
Iambic  words  on  the  other  hand  (such  as  habent,  bonis),  are  ofteii 
scanned  as  Pyrrhichs ;  that  the  law  of  position  is  often  violated,  ar.<: 
initial  long  syllables  slurred  into  short  quantity,  when  they  follov 
monosyllables  or  elided  Pyrrhichs.  Add  to  these  licences  the  most 
extensive  Synizesis,  and  the  free  use  of  Spondee,  Dactyl,  Anapaest, 
even  Proceleusraatic,  for  Iambus  or  Trochee  (always  excepting  the  final 
foot),  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  in  how  wide  a  field  of  rhythm  the  old 
scenic  poets  ranged. — E. 

The  Editor  has  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Prof.  Munro  for 
§§  216—238  on  Prosody.  For  the  Notes  on  §§  225^227,  and  the 
Table  §  250,  he  is  himself  alone  responsible.] 
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§  250.  TABLE  OF  CLASSICAL  LATIN-  VERSES  AND 

METRES. 

I.  BIKGLK  VEBSES. 

A,  Dacttlic  Rhtthms. 

(1)  Trimeter  Catalecticus  in  Syllabam  (Penthemimer)  called  Archi- 
locbius  Minor :  - 

'  Arbori|biisque  cojmae/  Hor. 

(2)  Tetrameter  Catalecticus  in  Disyllabnm,  called  Alcmaniua : 

^     yj    \^     \      —     mm 


mm     \J     \^ 


•   W   v^ 


I 


*Mobili,bus  po|maria  |  rivis/  Hor. 

In  the  case  of  a  Proper  Name  Horace  has  a  Spondee  in  third  foot:  as, 

*  Mensojrem  cohi|bent|  Arjchyta. 

(3)  On  the  Hexameter  and  the  Elegiac  Pentameter,  see  §§  225- 
227. 

B.  Tbochaio  RHTTmcs. 

(1)  Dimeter  Catalecticus : 

-r  I  - "  I  -  "^  i  - 

'  Non  tra|bes  Hy|metti|ae,' Hor. 

(2)  The  Tetrameter  Catalectic  or  Septenarius  was  used  by  the  Grreek 
Tragic  and  Comic  Poets ;  also  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  Latin  Poem 
(of  uncertain  age  and  author)  calledPervigilium  Veneris,  is  a  Monocolum 
in  this  metre ;  of  which  the  following  is  the  scheme : 


—iV^—     W  mm     \J  mm     yj  W    .m     \J  -m.     \^  m.     \^ 

mm     \^     \J  I 

v./  \/  -_  vy  vy  _ 


Cras  a|met  qui  |  nunquam  ajmavit  ||  quique  ajmavit  |  eras  a|met. 

Dialysis  after  the  4th  foot  is  essential. 

In  Comedy  the  licence  of  feet  is  vastly  wider  (see  Note,  p.  474) ;  but 
a  Trochee  or  its  equivalent,  a  Tribrach,  must  precede  the  final  syllable. 
Plautus  also  uses  the  Tetrameter  Acatalectic  or  Octonarius  with  similar 
licence,  but  always  with  final  Trochee. 

C,  Iakbic  Rhythms. 
(1)  Dimeter  Acatalectus : 


—  v/  v-" 
v./  N/  .. 


v^  _ 


*Forti  I  seque|mur  pec  [tore,'  Hor. 
Canidija  trajctavit  j  dapes/  Hor. 
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(2)  Alcaicos  Enneasyllabus :  Iamb.  Dim.  Hyperc., 

*  Periu|ra  puglnaces  |  Achivos/  Hor. 
CaeBura  after  the  3rd  syllable  is  required.    See  §  2SO. 

(3)  Trimeter  Acatalectus,  or  Senarius,  which  sometimes  coxudsta  of 
six  Iambic  feet  (Hezapodia  lambica) :  as,  ^  \ 

*Suis  I  et  i|psa  Bojma  vi|ribus  |  ruit/  Hor. 

*Gemel|le  Casjtor  et  |  gemeljle  Cas|toris,*'CatTill. 
But  usually  Spondees  are  admitted  into  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
places ;  a  Tribrach  may  stand  in  any  place  but  the  last  for  an  Iambus  ; 
a  Dactyl  in  the  first  place,  and  an  Anapaest  in  the  first  (rarely  in  the 
fifth)  for  a  Spondee. 

'Pater  I  na  ru|ra  bo  [bus  ezjercet  |  suis,'  Hor. 

'  Aliti|bus  at  I  que  canijbus  homijcidam  Hec|torem,'  Hor. 

'  Pavidumlque  lepojrem  et  adjvenam  |  laqueo  |  gruem,'  Hor. 

A  penthemimeral  or  hephtheraimeral  caesura  is  necessary  to  the  har- 
mony of  tlie  Verse.  This  Verse  may  form  a  Metrum  Monocolum,  as  Hor. 
Epod.  17. 

Note. — The  Comic  Poets,  Plautus  and  Terence,  admit  Spondees, 
Dactyls,  and  Anapaests,  in  every  place  but  the  last,  sometimes  even 
Proceleusmatics ;  with  numerous  other  licences. 

The  Iambic  Trimeters  of  the  fabulist  Phaedrus  resemble  these,  but 
take  fewer  feet  of  three  syllables  and  fewer  licences. 

(4)  Scazon,  or  Choliambus;  which  is  an  Iambic  Trimeter  with  a 
Spondee  in  the  sixth,  and  an  Iambus  in  the  fifth,  place :  as, 

*  Miser  |  Catuljle  de|sina8  |  inejptire,'  CatuU. 

Used  as  a  Metrum  Monocolum,  but  not  by  Horace.  The  caesuras 
as  in  (3). 

(5)  Trimeter  Catalecticus : 


*  Mea  I  reni|det  in  |  domo  |  lacujnar,*  Hor. 

'  Iunctae|que  nymjphis  Grajtiae  |  decen|tes,'  Hor. 

Th^  penthemimeral  caesura  is  essential. 

(6)  Versus  Hipponact«us  (Dimeter +Hephthemimer). 

'  Deprenjsa  najvis  in  |  mari  ||  yesa|nien|te  yen|to,'  Catull. 
Dialysis  after  the  Dimeter.    This  verse  forms  a  Metrum  Monooolum, 
not  used  by  Horace. 

J).  Ionic  Bhtthms. 
(1)  lonicus  a  minore  Dimeter  Acatalectus. 


*  Patruae  ver|bera  linguae,'  Hor. 

(2)  lonicus  a  minore  Tetrameter  Acatalectus : 

'  Miserarum  est  |  neque  amori  |  dare  ludum,  |  neque  dulci,'  Hor. 

(3)  Versus  Galliambus,    See  J  239, 
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E.  Mixed  Bhtthms. 

1.  Logaoedic.  Logaoedic  Bhythms  are  those  in  which  Dactyls 
are  followed  by  Trochees.*  A  Base  ollen  begins  them,  and  sometimes 
a  Choriambas  is  inserted. 

(1)  Adonius:  Dactyl.  Dim.  Cat.  in  Disyll. 

—  vy  v^   j   _  C 

'  Eisit  A|pollo,'  Hor. 

(2)  Aristophaneus  (Dactylus  simplex  dupliciter  Trochaicus)  .* 

»  v^  v^   I    »  ^    I    .  C 

'  Lydia  |  die  per  |  omnes/  Hor. 
Dialysis  after  the  Dactyl. 

(3)  Pherecrateus ;  an  Adonius  with  Base,  which,  in  Horace,  is  Spon- 
daic, in  Catnllns,  chiefly  Trochaic : 


*  Vix  du|rare  ca|rinae,'  Hor. 
*Lute|umve  pa|paver,'  Catnll. 

(4)  Glyconens ;  the  Base  of  which,  in  Horace,  is  Spondaic,  in  Catul- 
lus, usually  Trochaic : 

Baae 

—  —       —  v/v'J—  vO 

I 

*  Mater  |  saeva  Cu|pidinum,'  Hoi?. 
*Tardat  |  ingenu|us  pudor,'  CatuU* 
(6)  Asclepiadeus  Minor,  the  Base  being  Spondaic: 

Base 

•  Maece|nas  atavis||edite  |  regibus/  Hor. 
Elision  at  Penthemimer  is  rare :  as, 

*  Audi|tam  modere|re  arbori|bus  fidem,*  Hoi*. 
It  is  used  as  Metrum  Monocolum  (Asclepiadeum  Primum). 

(6)  Asclepiadeus  Maior,  the  Base  being  Spondaic  • 

Base  *^  * 

*  Nullam  Vare  sacra  |  vite  prius  |  severis  |  arborem,*  Hor 
Caesuras  after  6th  and  10th  syllables.   This  is  Metrum  Monocolum. 

(7)  Alcaicus  Decasyllabus : 


*  Nec  Tete|res  agi|tantur  |  omi,'  Hor. 
nir^e"^^^^^*^^**  Hendecasyllabus;  Metrum  Monocolum  not  used  by 

Base 

-^   I   -v-^  I  -v.'l  -w  I  .0 

'Soles  I  occide|re  etre|dire  |  possunt,'  Catull. 

T  J+^S?  '^  syU^We  of  a  yerse  is  doubtful,  a  final  Trochee  can  pass  into  a  Spondee 
^^nT!,^^;^^^^^'''''''''^''^^^^''  andinhisveSe8gen*^72"^ 
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Sometimes  an  Iambus  appears  as  Base,  seldom  a  Trochee :  as, 

*  Ministfer  retuli  puer  Falerni,'  Catnll. 

*  Arida  mode  pumice  ezpolitum/  CatuU. 

A  Spondee  is  sometimes  put  for  the  Dactyl,  but  very  inhazmoniooslj. 

(9)  Archilochius  Maior :  Dactylic  Tetrameter  with  Dactyl  in  fonith 
place,  where  is  Dialysis,  and  three  Trochees : 


:r"|:--|:r|-"j-|-|-' 

*  Solvitur  I  acris  hi|emps  gra|ta  vice  |)  veris|et  Fa|voni,*  Hor. 

(10)  Sapphicus  Minor,  consisting  of  a  Dactyl  and  two  Trochees  pre- 
ceded by  Trochee  +  Spondee  (called  by  some  a  double  Base), 

*  Nota  quae  se|des  fuejrat  co|lumbis,'  Hor. 

Sappho,  the  inventor  of  this  verse,  as  also  Catullus,  often  began  with 
a  double  Trochee :  but  Horace  always  lengthens  the  fourth  syllable. 

The  strong  caesura  after  the  fifth  syllable  is  usual ;  occasionally  the 
weak  caesura  is  found  after  the  sixth  (short)  syllable :  as, 

*  Non  semel  dicemus  ||  io  triumphe,'  Hor. 

One  or  the  other  is  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  verse. 

(11)  Sapphicus  Maior ;  which  only  differs  from  the  last  in  having  a 
Choriambus  between  the  Spondee  and  Dactyl. 

1 |.w.|_.|-o 

*  Saepe  trans  fijnem  iaculo  |  nobilis  |  ezpejdito,'  Hor. 

(12)  Versus  Alcaicns   Hendecasyllabus,  in  which  an  Iambic  Fen- 
themimer  (^  -  ^  -  -)  is  followed  by  Dactyl  and  -  ^  v^. 

G.%/«— .       I        mm    \^    y^       I       mm    \J    ^ 

*  Mors  et  fugacem  ||  persequi|tur  virum,*  Hor. 
'  Vides  ut  alta  ||  stet  nive  |  candidum,'  Hor. 

The  first  syllable  i«<  seldom  short.    The  penthemimeral  caesura  is  ob- 
served.   Mision  sometimes  occurs  there :  as, 

'  Eegnm  timendo||rum  in  proprios  greges,'  Hor. 

(13)  Versus  Priapeius  of  Catullus :  a  Metrum  Monocolum. 

'  O  co|lonia|quae  cupis||ponte|ludere|longo, 

'Quendam  |  municijpem  meum  |  de  tu|o  volo  |  ponte,'  Catull. 

2.  Asynartete. 

(1)  lambelegus  Archilochius,  Iamb.  Dim.  Dactyl.  Penthem. 

rzi"-|ril-ll  — I  — I- 

*Tu  vi|na  Tor|quato  |  move  ||  consule  |  pressa  me|o,'  Hor. 

(2)  Blegiambus  Archilochius,  Dactyl.  Penthem.  Iamb.  Dim. 

'lussus  abjire  do  |  mum  ||  fere  |  bar  in|certo  |  pede,'  Hor. 
There  is  a  Dialysis  at  the  end  of  the  Penthemimer. 
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Note  a. — The  Anapaestic  Khythm  is  the  converse  of  the  Dactylic.  It 
admits  however  Spondees  and  Dactyls ;  in  which  the  arsis  falls  on  the 
second  syllable.  The  most  usual  verse  is  the  Dimeter,  having  a  break 
after  the  second  foot :  as, 

0  va|ne  pudor  |f  falsumjque  decus. 
Decie6{nivibus||canuit|Ide,  Sen.  Tr. 

The  Greek  dramatic  poets  used  this  verse  in  systems  ending  with  a 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  called  Versus  Paroemiacus ;  but  Seneca  has  not  in 
this  imitated  them ;  nor  does  he  admit  a  Dactyl  at  the  close  of  a  line. 
A  Monometer  is  sometimes  introduced  (in  Greek  always  before  the* 
Paroemiacus),  called  a  Base.  In  Anapaestic  metre  the  last  syllable  of 
the  Dimeter  is  not  indifferent,  and  makes  position  with  the  succeeding 
verse  (Synaphea). 

Note  b. — The  Saturnian  Verse  was  an  old  Boman  measure,  not  used 
in  the  best  ages.     The  following  is  cited  as  its  purest  type : 

Dabunt  |  malum  |  Metel|li  |{  Naevijo  po|etae. 

But  great  licence  was  taken  in  its  form. 

II.  STROPHIO  METRES. 

a.  DicoLA  DisTicEA  or  Distbofha. 
On  the  Elegiac  Distich,  see  §  227. 

(1)  Metrum  Hipponacteum. 

Troch.  Dim.  Cat.  +  Iamb.  Trim.  Cat. 

*  Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar/  Hor.  ii.  18. 

(2)  Metrum  lambicum  Senarium  Q,uaternariunu 

Iamb.  Trim.  Acat. +  Iamb.  Dim.  Acat. 

*  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium/  Hor.  Epod.  2. 

(3)  Metrum  Archilochium  Primum. 

Dact.  Hex.  Cat.  in  Disyll.  +  Archilochius  Minor. 

*  Difiugere  nives ;  redeunt  iam  gramina  campis, 
Arboribusque  comae/  Hor.  Od,  iv.  7. 

(4)  Metrum  Archilochium  Secundum. 

Dact.  Hex.  Cat.  in  Disyll.  +  lambelegus  Archilochius. 

*  Horrida  tempestas  caelum  contraxit,  et  imbres 
Kivesque  deducunt  lovem ;  nunc  mare  nunc  siluae, 

Hor.  Epod,  13. 

(5)  Metrum  Archilochium  Tertium. 

Iamb.  Trim.  Acat.  +  Elegiambus  Archilochius. 

*  Petti,  nihil  me,  sicut  antea,  invat 

Scribere  versiculos  amore  percussum  gravi,*  Hor.  Epod*  11* 

(6)  Metrum  Archilochium  Quartum. 

Archilochius  Maior  +  Iamb.  Trim.  Cat. 

*  Solvitur  acris  hiemps  grata  vice  veris  et  Pavoni, 
Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas/  Hor.  Od,  i«  4i 
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(7)  Metrum  Pythiambicum  Primum. 

Bact.  Hex.  Cat  in  Disyll.  +  Iamb.  Dim.  Acat. 

*  Mollis  inertia  cur  tantam  diffuderit  imis 
Obliyiunem  sensibus/  Hor.  Ejpod.  14. 

(8)  Metrum  Pythiambicum  Secundum. 

Dact.  Hex.  Cat.  in  Disyll.  +  Hexapodia  lambica. 
'  Altera  iam  teritur  bellis  civdibus  aetas, 
Suis  et  ipsa  Koma  viribus  ruit/  Hor.  Epod.  1 6. 

(9)  Metrum  Alcmanium. 

Dact.  Hex.  Cat.  in  Disyll.  +  Dact.  Tetram.  Alcmanius. 

*  Laudabunt  alii  claram  Ehodon  aut  Mitylenen 

Aut  Ephesum  bimarisve  Corinthi,'  Hor.  Od,  i.  7.  Epod.  7. 

(10)  Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Secundum. 

Versus  Glyconeus  +  Versus  Asclepiadeus  Minor. 

*  Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

•Sic  fratres  Helenae  lucida  sidera/  Hor.  Od.  i.  3. 

Horace  has  twelve  Odes  in  this  measure. 

(11)  Metrum  Sapphicum  Mains. 

Versus  Aristophaneus  -h  Sapphicus  Maior. 
'  Lydia,  aic  per  omnes 
Te  deos  oro  Sybarin  cur  properes  amando/  Hor.  Od.  i.  8. 

b,  DicoLA  Tetrasticha  or  Tetbastropha. 

(1)  Strophe  Sapphica  Minor. 

Temi  Sapphici  Minores  +  Adonius. 
'Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  iaculis  neque  arcu 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  sagittis. 
Fusee,  pharetra,'  Hor.  Od.  i.  22. 

Horace  has  twpnty-six  Sapphic  Odes. 

The  Adonian  Verse  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  third  S.ippliii* 
line  that  Hiatus  at  the  close  of  the  latter  is  unusual,  and  words  :\re 
sometimes  divided  between  the  two  verses  :  as, 

*  Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter- 

lunia  vento,'  Hor. 

An  Hypermeter  is  sometimes  found  among  the  Sapphic  lines :  as, 

*  Dissidens  plebi  numero  beato|rum 
Eximit  virtus/  Hor. 

(2)  Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Tertium. 

Terni  Asclepiadei  Minores  +  Glyconeus. 

*  lam  veris  comites,  quae  mare  temperant, 
Impellunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae  : 
lam  nee  prata  rigent,  nee  fluvii  strepunt 
Hiberna  nive  turgidi,'  Hor.  Od.  iv.  12. 

Horace  has  nine  Odes  in  this  measure. 
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(3)  Strophe  Glyconea  Catulliana. 

Temi  Glyconei  Catulliani  +  Pherecrateus  CatuUianus. 
'  Sis  quocumque  placet  tibi 
Sancta  nomine,  Eomulique 
Antiqnam,  ut  solita  es,  bona 
Sospites  ope  gentem/  Catall.  34.  , 

Synaphea  is  kept  in  this  metre. 

Ciitullus  in  Poem  61  nses  this  Metre  as  Pentastichon. 
'  Namque  lulia  Manlio, 
Qualis  Idalium  colens 
Venit  ad  Phrygium  Venns 
ludicem,  bona  cum  bona 
Nubit  alite  virgo.' 

Here  Synaphea  is  observed  between  lines  1,  2,  3,  and  between  4,  6. 

c.  Tbicola  Tbtrasticha. 

(1)  Metrum  Asclepiadeum  Quartum. 

Bini  Asclepiadei  Minores  +  Pherecrateus  +  Glyconeus. 

*  Prima  nocte  domnm  clande  :  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  qnerulae  despice  tibiae : 

Et  te  saepe  Tocanti 

Duram  difftcilis  mane/  Hor.  Od,  iii.  7.  29. 
Horace  has  seven  Odes  in  this  Metre. 

Although  the  Pherecratean  ends,  in  theory,  with  a  Trochee,  yet  in 
the^usage  of  Horace  a  final  long  syllable  is  adopted. 

(2)  Strophe  Alcaica. 

Bini  Alcaici  Hendecasyllabi  +  Alcaicus    Enneasyllabiis  +  Alcaicus 
Decasyllabus. 

*  Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenet 
Bumeta  natalemque  silvam 

Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo,'  Hor.  Od.  iii.  4.  Gl. 
Horace  has  thirty-seven  Odes  in  this  Metre. 
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APPENDIX. 


A,  LATIN  ORTHOGBAPHY. 

ORTHoaRAPHY  is  defined  by  Suetonius  {Oct,  88),  as  '  lihe 
form  and  method  of  writing  taught  by  grammarians,'  by 
Quintilian  (i.  7),  more  shortly,  as  'the  science  of  writing 
correctly/  We  may  blend  the  two  definitions,  and  say  that 
Orthography  is  *  the  science  of  writing  in  correct  form  the 
words  of  any  language.' 

The  Greeks  settled  their  orthography  with  reference  to  four  considera- 
tions: (1)  analogy;  (2)  etymology;  (3)  dialect;  (4)  history.  The 
Latins  left  dialect  out  of  question,  but  had  regard  to  the  other  three 
points.  Yet,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  character  of  their  language,  and 
its  many  changes  during  the  seven  centuries  between  the  first 'Panic 
war  and  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the  settlement  of  a  solid  Latin 
orthography  is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  labours  of  Ritschl,  Lachmann, 
and  others  have  indeed  during  the  last  few  years  thrown  much  light  on 
this  subject.  Bitschl  justly  selects  the  age  of  Quintilian's  great  work 
(about  the  close  of  the  first  century  a.d.)  as  the  standard  of  I^tin  ortho- 
graphy ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  by  an  inductive  process,  often  un- 
certain, that  the  forms  of  words  can,  generally  speaking,  be  referred  to 
this  age.  Inscriptions,  of  course,  have  the  greatest  value ;  but  they  are 
often  inconsistent  even  when  contemporaneous.  The  earliest  MSS.  are 
several  centuries  later  than  the  Christian  era;  and  they  also  disagree. 
The  opinions  of  old  grammarians  are  not  less  various.  Hence  it  often 
happens  that  the  classical  form  of  a  word  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
bamnce  of  conflicting  evidence ;  and  different  minds  will  strike  the 
balance  differently.  A  few  probable  results,  compendiously  stated, 
must  suffice  for  the  present  purpose. 

Here  forms  assumed  to  be  most  classical  are  named  first :  others  of 
nearly  equal  authority  are  added  with  *  or :  *  those  of  minor  authority 
are  within  brackets;  those  which  seem  inadmissible  follow 'not'  and 
are  in  italic  type. 

(1)  a,  e :  defatigo  or  defetigo:  depeciscor  (depaciscor). 

(2)  e,  ae,  oe :  cena,  cenare,  &c.  not  coena^  &c. :  Camena  not  Cam- 
oena :  caerimonia  not  ceremonia :  ceteri  not  caeteri :  Paelignus 
not  Pelignus :  paenula  not  penula :  raeda  not  reda^  rheda  :  sae- 
culum  not  seculum :  saepes,  saepire,  &c.  not  sepes,  &c.  but 
praesepis :    scaena,    &c.    (scena) :    paenitet  not  poenitet :  but 
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poena :  femina  not  foemina :  fetus,  &e.  not  foetus :  fecunduB 
not  foecundus :  fenua,  fenerari(foeniiB,  faenus)  :  faeniun  (fenum  ?) 
•Dotfoenum :  maeror,  maerere,  maestutf,  not  Tnoeror,  &c. :  pome- 
ritun  (pomoerium) :  frenum  not  fraenum :  levis  not  laevu :  taeter 
not  teter :  obscenns  not  obscaenus,  obscoentis :  heres  not  haeres : 
caelnna,  heaven,  not  caelum :  also  caelunii  graving  tool,  caelare, 
&c. :  caecns  not  coecua :  prelum  not  pradum :  oboedire  (obedire^ : 
haedus  (edus?):  caespes  not  ceipes:  caementnm  (cementmn) 
foedus  (fedus) :  proelium  not  praelium, 

(8)  e,  t:  deminntio,  &c.  not  diminuiio:  neglego  (negligo^:  intellego 
(intelligo):  valetudo  (yalitudo):  Vezgilins  not  rirgtliuBX  bene- 
ToluB  (benivolus):  protinus  or  protenns,  but  quatenna:  heri 
(here]!:  genetrix  not  genitrix :  di  (dei) :  diB  (dels).  As  respects 
-is  (eis)  or  -es,  Accus.  Plur.  of  I-nounS|  admitting  that  in  Uie 
republican  age  -Is  was  the  more  usual,  as  it  is  certainly  truer  in 
formation,  yet  we  believe  that,  before  the  age  of  Quintilian,  -es 
was  in  general  use;  and  this,  with  its  superior  conyenience, 
justifies  its  retention  in  grammar.  On  -e  or  -i  in  Abl.  of  I-nouns, 
see  §  24.  6. 

(4)  I,  n:  The  middle  tone  between  i  and  u  (see  11,  p.  8),  led  to  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  double  forms :  as,  Brundisium 
(Brundiisium) :  inclutus  (inditus):  recuperare  (redperare): 
aucupis,  &c.  (audpis,  &c.) :  lubet,  &c.  or  ubet,  &c. :  aestimare, 
&c.  (aestfimare,  &c.) :  grad-ibus  (j^radubus,  see  p.  60) ;  max- 
imus  (maxi!imus),  and  all  Snperlatiyes :  yicesunus  (yicesumua, 
and  other  Ordinals  in  -unus  (-umus) ;  so  maritimus  (marit^us) : 
monimentum,  mon^mentum;  tegimen  or  tegdmen;  and  other 
yinculated  deriyatiyes.  But  the  u-form  in  many  of  these  was 
archaic  in  the  Augustan  and  following  age,  which  wrote  camifex 
rather  than  camiifex :  yictima  not  victima :  lacrima  raUier  than 
lacrfima:  mancipium  not  mancupium:  clipeus  rather  than 
cliipeus :  optimus  rather  than  optumus,  except  perhaps  in  old 
formulas. 

(5)  e, n:  -endus  (-undus)  in  Gerundive  forms:  -undus  was  the 
ancient  form,  but  superseded  by  -endus  in  the  Imperial  age. 

(6)  e,  u :  Buboles  (soboles) :  adulescens  (Noun),  adolescens  (Fart) : 

epistula  or  epistola :  the  earlier  Latins,  even  to  the  Augustan 
age,  wrote  o  rather  than  u  when  ▼  preceded :  but  u  was  received 
under  the  emperors :  hence  vult  (volt) :  avus  (avos) :  equus 
(equos),  &c.,  quum  (quom). 

(7)  e,  o:  vertere  (vortere):  versus  (vortms):  vertex  (vortex):  vester 
(voster).  The  forms  in  e  are  comparatively  archaic.  But 
pignoris  or  pigneris,  pigneror:  fenoris  or  feneris,  feneror. 

(8)  i»  7 ;  7  is  not  properly  a  Latin  letter,  but  introduced  in  Cicero's 

age  to  represent  Greek  v.  Therefore,  such  forms  as  d^p^eus, 
hyemSf  inclytue,  oeyus,  eaiyra,  8ivlu8f  sylva,  B/lla,  are  now  justly 
exploded,  the  true  forms  being  dipeus,  hiemps,  inclutus  (inclitus), 
ocius,  satira,  stilus,  silva,  Sulla.  But,  where  Greek  v  is  repre- 
sented by  7,  this  letter  holds  its  proper  place :  as,  Syrus,  lyra, 
Kympha,  Syria,  Tyrus,  &c. 

t2 
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(9)  ffuo  or  ^o :  lingSre  (lingaere) :  ningit  (ninguit),  tingere  (tinga- 

ere) :  ungSre  (unguere),  but  ungaentum,  unguen :  stingaere  and 
compounds,  not  stingere :  urgere  (urguere). 

(10)  %  or  o:  yicesimus  (vigesimus),  trigesimuB  or  tricesimos,  bnt 
quadragesimufi,  &c. ;  so  ducenti,  trecenti,  sescenti,  bat  quadrin- 
genti  or  quadrigenti :  quingenti,  &c. :  yiceni,  triceni,  but  qua- 
drageni,  &c.:  duceni,  treceni,  sexceni  or  sesceni,  but  quadringeni, 
quingeni,  &c.    See  Numebaua. 

(11)  irn  orn:  nasci  not  gnasci:  natus  (gnatus),  but  agnatus,  cog- 
natus,  &c. ;  noscere  not  gnoscere :  but  agnoscere,  cognoscere,  &c. 

(12)  o  or  q  (q) :  cotidie  or  cottidie,  not  quotidie :  equus  (anc.  eciis,  equs, 
equos) :  coquus  (anc.  cocus,  coqus):  pecunia  (anc.  pequnia):  locutus, 
(anc.  loqutus):  secutus  (anc.  sequtus):  loquuntur,  8equantur(anc 
loenntur,  secuntur):  cui  (anc.  quoi,quoei),  cur  (anc.  qur,  qaor):  quum 
or  cum  conj.  (anc.  qum,  quom) :  cum  prep,  (ancqum,  quom).  The 
form  cum  is  equally  good  for  preposition  and  conjunction :  quom 
vrsiA  also  used  for  both  to  the  Augustan  age :  after  which  the 
dislike  of  nu  or  vu  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion:  and 
the  form  quum  has  often  been  used  (as  in  this  Grammar)  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  But  observe-  that  in  eyery  instance  qu  was 
uttered  as  o. 

(13)  b  for  ▼ :  ferbui  or  fervi ;  to  avoid  vu. 

(14)  li  initial  present  or  absent :  harena  (arena) :  harundo  or  arundo : 
haruspex  or  aruspex:  Hadria  not  Jdria:  have  (ave):  haedos 
(aeduSi  edus):  hariolus  not  ariolus:  hedera  not  edera:  heres 
(eres) :  herciscere  not  erciscere :  holus  (olus) :  hordeum  not  or- 
dettm:  Hammon  (Ammon):  Hiber  (Iber):  erus,  era,  or  hems, 
hera :  umere,  umor,  &c.  not  humere,  humor,  &c. :  umerus  not 
humerus:  alucinari  (halucinari). 

(15)  li interior:  prendo  (prehendo):  vemens  (vehemens):  aSneus,  &c. 
(aheneuB,  &c.)*:  incohare  (inchoare)  :  nihil  or  nil :  cohors  or  cors. 

(16)  euphonic  p :  compsi,  comptum,  &c.  (comsi,  comtum,  &c.),  hiemps 
(hiems). 

(17)  oi  or  ti  before  a  vowel.  Authority  favours  dicio,  condido, 
solacium,  patricius,  tribunicius,  &c.,  not  diHOf  &c.;  and 
contio,  fetialis,  indutiae,  nuntius,  nuntiare,  &c,  setius;  not 
conciOf  &c.  Also  suspitio  (Subst),  rather  than  suspicic: 
convitium  rather  than  convicium ;  but  the  forms  of  the  last  two 
with  ol  were  also  used.  See  Gorssen,  Aussprache,  &c.,  p.  56, 
ed.  2. 

(18)  bs  or  ps:  caelebs  (caeleps):  urbs  (urps),  &c.,  obsonium, 
obsonari  (opsonium,  opsonari).    But  bs  was  sounded  as  ps. 

(19)  d  or  t  final.  In  Quintilian's  time  the  endings  in  d,  baud,  sed, 
apud,  &c,  had  become  general  in  preference  to  the  archaic  t 
haut  (hau),  set,  aput,  &c.    But  d  finid  was  sounded  as  t. 

(20)  -loere  or  -lioere.  The  compounds  of  iacere  have  been  else- 
where noticed.  To  the  Augustan  a^e  the  single  i  seems  to  have 
prevailed:  adicere,  coicere  or  conicere,  reicere,  &c.  But  in 
imperial  times  ii  was  at  least  admissible :  adiicere,  coiicere  or 
coniicere,  &c.,  the  formei  i  being  a  consonant.  And  in  adicere, 
&c.  i  did  double  duty  as  consonant  and  vowel  ^ad-yi-cere,  &c 
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(21)  ct  or  t :  artns  not  areiue :  aatumnns  not  auctumnus :  but  atictor. 

(22)  n  kept  or  omitted :  conectere,  conexns,  coniti,  ooniySre,  oonixns, 
conabium,  not  connectere,  &c»  coniunx  (eoiunx  coiux).  n  before 
•  was  liable  to  elimination:  thus  Numeral  Adverbs  in  -ens 
passed  into  es ;  the  earlier  form  being,  howeyer,  ^nerallj  pre- 
served :  quoties  or  quotiens :  toties  or  totiens :  millies  (milliens), 
&c.  So  vicesimns  for  vicensnmus.  Such  omissions  of  n  abound 
in  Inscr.  and  MSS.  as  cosol  for  consol,  cesor  for  censor.  See 
Corssen,  AusaprachCy  p.  249,  &c  ed.  2. 

(23)  Consonants  single  or  doubled.  On  no  point  are  documents  more 
discrepant  or  doubtful  than  on  this.  Thus  quattuor  not  quaiuor, 
but  quater:  cottidie  or  cotidie:  littera  (litera):  sagitta  (anc. 
sagita) :  Britannia  or  Brittannia :  litus  not  liitus :  soSemnis  not 
solennis :  soUers,  &c.  not  solerst  &c. :  sollicitus,  &c.  not  solicituSf 
&c.  anulus  not  annulus :  loquela  or  loquella :  querela  or  querella : 
but  medela,  suadela,  &c. ;  also  tutela,  cautela:  relliquiae  or  re- 
liquiae, but  relicuus  (later  reliquus):  relligio  or  religio:  vilicus 
not  vUlictis :  ilico  not  tUico^  Pliny  decided  for  mille  but  milia. 
CTorssen  (p.  226)  sums  up  in  favour  of  millia.  Beppuli,  rep- 
peri,  rettim  seem  better  than  repuli,  &c.,  which  are  however  used. 

(24)  Assimilation:  quidquid  (quicquid);  quicquam  (quidquam),  quic- 
que  (quidque):  quamquam  (quanquam),  tanquam  (tamquam): 
unquam,  nunquam  (umquam,  numquam):  -cumque  (cunque): 
quendam  not  querndam:  eundem  not  eumdem:  tantundem  not 
tantumdem :  quorundam  not  quorumdam :  eorundem  not  eorum- 
dem.  When  m  remains  before  the  guttural  or  dental,  it  is 
sounded  as  n:  quamquam = quanquam  when  uttered. 

(25)  Assimilation  of  Compounded  Prepositions.  This  is  received  or 
rejected  in  MSS.  and  Inscr.  with  such  apparently  free  option  in 
most  instances,  that  no  safe  rules  on  the  point  can  be  laia  down. 
Thus  we  read  in  imperial  times  adlectus  and  allectus,  collapsus 
and  conlapsus,  collegium  and  conlegium,  illustris  and  inlustns, 
impendium  and  inpendium,  irritus  and  inritus,  even  imperium 
and  iiipeidum,  &c.  On  the  whole  assimilation  prevails.  See 
Brambach,  Neugestdltung  der  Latein.  Orthoffraphie,  p.  300,  &c. 

(26)  Not  less  imcertainbr  exists  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  words 
beginning  with  s,  when  compounded  with  ex.  We  find  exspec- 
tare  and  expectare,  exspirare  and  expirare ;  exsequi,  exsequiae, 
and  exequi,  exequiae;  exsecrari,  &c.,  and  execrari,  &c.,  exse- 
rere  and  exerere ;  exsilire  and  exilire ;  exsultare  and  exultare ; 
especially  exsul,  exsulare,  exsiliam  with  exul,  exulare,  exilium. 
In  some  words,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  retain  the  • :  but  exul,  &c., 
have  ample  authority :  and  excidium  (from  exscindo)  is  better 
established  than  exsddium.* 


*  We  have  now  (writes  Prof.  Mrinro)  an  accurate  transcription  of  the  large  frag- 
ments of  the  Ancjrra  monmnent,  containing  no  donbt  an  exact  copy  of  the  '  Bes 
gestae'  of  Angasfcas,  which,  as  Tacitus  {Ann.  i.  11)  tells  us,  he  had  written  out 
with  his  own  hand,  a  short  time  probably  before  his  death.  The  spelling  is  inter- 
esting, as  Suetonius  says  that  Augiistns  was  a  purist  on  such  points. 

He  always  admits  mm  :  riyus,  yivus,  as  weU  aa  annnus :  but  he  writes  Phrates, 
praerant. 
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B.  LATIN  PRONUKCIATION. 

Modem  Italian  cannot  be  adopted  aa  the  representative  of 
tfioient  Latin  Fconwiciation,  thoiugli  it .  materiallj  contributes 
to  determine  it. 

(1)  Some  ancient  sounds  are  lost)  as  that  of  f,  which  was  not  exactly 
like  1^,  as  in  modem  language.  Korean  it  be  said  precisely  how 
the  Bomans  sounded  y-\rowel,  when  introduced  to  represent 
Greek  u.  Probably  it  resembled  a.  We  are  told  that  eii,  tli, 
pll,  rb,  were  sounded  severally  as  o,  t,  p,  r,  with  a  yery  slight 
aspiration ;  but  to  imitate  these  sounds  would  be  a  difficult,  and 
probably  vain  attempt. 

(2)  o,  ff  were  always  sounded  hard  in  classical  Latin:  o  like  fc ;  ff  as 

in  get,  gird,  begin. 

(3)  l-consonans  was  probably  sounded  as  our  y-consonant  (German 
J)  :  thus  iungere  would  resemble  the  German  word  *jung-e-re' 
or 'jun-ge-re.' 

(4)  T-consonans  was  probably  sounded  as  English  w:  ssfs ;  x«ks. 

(5)  It  is  probable  that  m  was  sounded  more  weakly  than  in  modem 

Eronunciation  :  that  n  had  two  if  not  three  modifications:  that  r 
ad  a  more  lisping  or  trilled  utterance  than  at  present:  that 
a  was  always  hard,  never  like  our  x :  that  final  d  approached  the 
t-sound :  that  Hiatus  was  avoided  by  an  elisive  utterance,  which 
before  est,  es  in  Comedy  is  recognized. 

(6)  Doubled  Consonants  were  probab^  sounded  by  a  lingering  stress, 
as  in  modem  Italian:  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  man-nus  from 
ma-nus. 

(7)  In  respect  of  Vowels  four  shades  may  be  noted  in  each,  though 

we  do  not  assert  that  these  alone  existed.  The  weakest  may  he 
shown  by  Italic  type  (a,  «,  »,  o,  u\  the  next  by  the  mark  ^ 
(S,  S,  i,  5,  i&) :  the  third  by  simple  Eoman  type  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u),  the 
strongest  by  the  mark  -  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u). 

■ 

In  Gen.  Plnr.  vn  find  denarimn,  sestertiiun,  denm,  ntimmmn ;  tritanvtrnm,  beet 
XT  Tlromm.  In  G«n.  BIng.  always  i  not  ii :  pzoeli,  Inli,  Pompei,  congiarl.  In  Dat 
<Abl.  Plnr.  of  Ded.  1  and  2,  both  is  and  iis :  dis,  oolonis,  proTinoia,  lie. ;  bnt  also 
lis,  oonailiiB,  &c. ;  both  manicipis  and  mnnicipiJB.  Dahnateiis,  emeriteis,  qnadrigds: 
but  oftener  is  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plnr.  Sometimes  is,  but  oftener  es  in  Aocns.  Plnr. 
of  8rd  Decl. :  once  pluris  in  Nom.  Plnr. 

Honos,  incohare,  Meeaalla,  plebis  Gen.  Sing.,  but  plebd  Dat.,  aescenti,  valetodo. 

Always  i^  not  u,  in  the  fluctuating  instanoea :  legitimus,  septimua,  frequentiaBimiis, 
redperare,  maniblae,'  &o.  Compare  what  Snetonins  (oh.  87)  says  of  his  writisg 
4Xmus  for  -siimus.  Perhaps  it  was  this  love  of  oonsisteney  which  mains  him  always 
spell  millia,  milliens;  though  he  writes  militnm,  militare.  He  has  abeens,  not 
apsens :  adque,  apud,  sed,  aliquod,  with  d  not  t ;  cnmque,  but  nnnqnam.  Always 
qnotiens,  not  quotles ;  mllUens,  vloensimus,  &c.  Canasa,  clanssom ;  tHao  claosom, 
indusnm. 

Generally  he  writes  x,  not  X8,  as  ezilinm :  oomporo  QntntlHan  (1.  7,  4>,  who 
speaks  of  tt  as  an  afCSctation  to  mite  ezspeoto  for  ezpecto*  Bat  Aogostus  has  ex- 
stingnere  and  sezslens. 

He  writes  immortalis,  bnt  Inmiasos ;  ooIlaUcias ;  once  coll^ffam,  flrv  timsB  oonlsii 
or  conleglum ;  aoclpere,  oppresaos,  bnt  adsignare :  imperatoar,  impendere :  bat  in* 
pcDsa  in  the  heading  written  not  by  Augustus,  but  probably  by  Tiberins.  ' 
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a  sounded  as  in  Eng.  legacy 


& 

l» 

a 

»» 

^ 

a 

»t 

e 

>f 

h 

»f 

e 

J» 

tm 

e 

f) 

t 

»» 

w 

1 

}* 

V 
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tt 
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»f 
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If 
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»» 

0 

»» 

u 

tf 

w 

u 

M 

u 

>» 

u 

>» 

I) 

it 
» 

«> 

I) 
}y 
n 
n 
)» 
If 
if 
ii 
it 
ft 


formulS  . 
dramatic 
aha    .    . 
numeral . 
waiter    . 
wet  men 
there  (f&te) 
regunent. 
Annie      • 
district    . 
fatigue    . 
insolent  . 
cohere    . 
compost . 
dodo  .    . 
ezed^tor 
afflilent  . 


Latin. 

montiyogos  (rare) 

flumin& 

addam 

sanare 

numeratus 

sanarS 

reddent 

credemus 

Tentas 

PaUadi 

distringo 

finirQ 

violens  ? 

nescio> 

composittts 

propono 

mont«mentum 

diliio 


bull,  bush  (book)  succumbo 
rude,  rule  lusus 


(8)  Diphthongs  are  dubious :  but  we  suggest 
ae  as  French  mai. 

oe  as  Eng.  boy. 
an  as  Eng.  cow. 
en  perhaps  as  in  Eng.=you;  et  as  in  German;  ntswee. 

(9)  We  add  a  specimen  of  the  supposed  Bronunciation  of  ancient  Latin 

from  Virgil,  Crearg,  i.  1-23. 

1.  As  printed. 

Quid  faciat  laetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram 
yertere,  Maecenas,  uhnisque  adiungere  yites 
conyeniat,  quae  cura  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo 
sit  pecori,  apibus  quanta  ezperientia  paryis, 
hinc  canere  incipiam.    Vos,  o  clarissima  mundi 
lumina,  labentem  caelo  quae  ducitis  annum, 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  yestro  si  munere  tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista 
poculaque  myentis  Acheloia  miscuit  uyis, 
et  yos,  agrestum  praesentia  numina,  Fauni, 
ferte  simul,  Faunique,  pedem,  Dryadesque  puellae, 
mimera  T»|9|ara  cano.    Tuque  o,  cui  prima  ff eioeiQtem 
fudit  equum  magno  tellus  percussa  tridenti, 
Neptune,  et  cultor  nemorum,  cui  pingoia  Ceae 
bis  centum  niyei  tondent  dumeta  iuyenci, 
ipse,  nemus  linquens  patrium  saltusque  Lycaei, 


«  ^  To  distinguish  such  sounds  as  the  first  syllables  in  verto  and  virtus,  yerbnm  and 
Yirbios,  &c.,  a  may  stand  above  e,  aay&xt  o,  e  above  1»  as  virtus. 
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Pan,  ovium  custos,  tns  si  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
adsiB,  0  Tegeaee,  fayens :  oleaeque  Minerva 
inventriz,  uncique  puer  monstrator  aratri, 
et  teneram  ab  radice  ferens,  Silvane,  cupressum ; 
dique  deaeqae  omnes,  stadium  quibus  arva  taeri, 
quqae  novas  alitis  non  ullo  semine  fruges, 
qniqae  satis  largum  caelo  demittitis  imbrem. 

2.  As  supposed  to  have  been  pronounced. 

Quit  faktat  laltas  seg-S-tes  quo  sld^S  terram 
wdrtere  Maikenaif  ulmisquc*  adyung-Sre  wites 
konweniat  quai  kura  bo-um  qui  kultus  h&bendo 
sit  pekori  apibus  quanta'  experientta  parwis 
hinc  kanenr  inkipiam.    Wos  o  darisstma  mundl 
lumin&  labentem  kailo  quai  dukt'tis  annum 
liber  et  alm&  Keres  westro  si  munerS  tellus 
Khaontam  pingwi  glandem  mutawit  Crista 
pokfilSqu^  inwentis  Akheloia  miskuit  uwis 
et  w5s  agrestum  praisentia  numina  Fowni 
fSrtS  simul  Fownique  pedem  Driiadesqug  puellai 
mvjieA  we8ti&  kano.    Tuque*  o  qui  piimS  frementem 
fiidit  ekum  magno  tellus  perkuss&  tiidenti 
Neptune'  et  kultor  nemorum  qui  pingwiS  Keai 
ter  kentum  niwa  tondent  dumeta  yuwenki 
ipsS  nemus  linquens  patrtum  saltusque  LukGui 
Pan  o-wium  kustos,  tu&  si  tibi  Mainala  kurai 
adsis  o  Tegeaie  fa-wens  oleaique  Hinerw& 
inwentruL  unkique  puer  monstrator  aratii 
et  teneram*  ab  i^ike  ferens  Silwane  kiipressum 
diqug  dSaique  omnes  studtum  quibils  arwa  tileri 
quique  no-was  alitis  non  iillo  semine  frug-es 
quiqu§  satis  largum  kailo  demittitis  imbrem. 

Observe  here  (1)  that  every  vowel  marked  (-),  as  well  as  every  diph- 
thong, is  really  long ;  and  every  vowel  marked  ('^)  or  italicised  is  really 
short ;  (2)  that  syl^bles  in  Koman  type  unmarked  may  be  either  long 
by  position,  as  terram  and  -at  in  fakiat,  or  short  in  quantity  but 
strongly  accentuated,  as  the  first  syllable  in  fakiat,  pMem,  fSrens,  and 
the  second  in  conw^niat,  inkipiam ;  (3)  that  elided  vowels  are  italicised 
with  the  mark  ' 


a  AFFINITIES  IN  THE  ARYAN  FAMILY. 

As  a  stimulus  to  the  interestiiig  study  of  Comparative 
Philology,  we  shall  here  set  down  examples  of  the  affinity 
between  Latin  and  some  other  kindred  languages  and 
dialects. 

I.  Examples  of  affinity  between  the  roots  of  words  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Lidic  (Sanskrit). 


c. 
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(1.)  Nouns. 

I^ 

Gp. 

I.                    1 

L. 

Gp. 

I 

aes 

— 

ayas 

mater 

MijTiiP 

xnA-tar 

aeTiiin 

aif»v 

&^-8 

medinB 

ILtVVOt 

madhya-B 

ager 

iypAs 

ajra-B 

nasos  . 

At* 

nas 

aDgnis 

aK-ffuov 

ahi-8 

nayis 

vavt 

nftn^B 

an-imns 

anila>8 

novas 

vihs 

nava-s 

ans-er 

av{o)»t 

hansa-s 

noz  (noct-) 

VVKT' 

nakta>m 

aoiara 

oah-As 

nnbes 

v*^at 

uabhaB 

bos 

pwt 

g&n-s 

oci-or 

•      » 

ftfo-B 

canals 

grimy 

tfvan 

oc-nliu 

6«- 

ak-shi 

cor(d-) 

haid 

opoB 

— 

apaa 

cacn-loB 

k6kkv$ 

kokila-A 

OSCOBB-) 

o<rrf-pi' 

asthi 

dens 

M6i^- 

dant 

OTiS 

5f*« 

avi-s 

dens     ) 
divns   / 

diy-  de7»4    ) 
dyaa-8           ) 

pater 

vanjp 

pl-tar 

pe8(p8d.) 

w66- 

pad 

dexter 

primns 

vpd/AOC 

pra-tha-mas 

domns 

i6§ios 

rex(reg^) 

lij-an 

ego 

iy^ 

aham 

aal 

«A-« 

iara4 

eqnns 

cwoc 

aiSnts 

eomniis 

vrvof 

Byapna^B 

fores 

9vtM 

dyftra-m 

Stella        ) 
a-strom    j 

«-<m$p) 
aarpoy) 

star 

tnter 

^partap 

bhrA-tar 

fam-Qs 

0vfi.-^ 

dhtlma-s 

soror 

— 

BTssar 

genu 

y6w 

jten 

Boa-vis 

syftdn-s 

gloria 

icAcfo« 

firayas 

suns 

BTa4 

graTis 

fia/irit 

gnru-B 

tanrus 

Tavpo9 

athttra-B  (^Irang) 

biem-B 

X»fU0y 

hima-m 

umerus 

WfMf 

amaa-s 

ignis 

agni-8 

ulna 

wA«n| 

(aratni) 

imber 

Mp«9 

abhra-m 

ursna 

<VB«CTO« 

arksha-a 

iecnr 

ffvap 

yakart 

ver 

CO^ 

▼aa^anta-s 

levir 

<ai|p 

dCTBT 

vesti 

eoTui 

▼Aata 

Inpos 
lux  (Inc-) 

AvKOf 

Awe- 

varka-B 
rach 

vestis 
Tirua 

V&UB 

Tima-f 

mag-n-ns 

firfyas 

• 

(2.)\ 

''erbs. 

L, 

Gr. 

I. 

L. 

Gp. 

L 

aest-no 

«i9- 

idh 

iungo 

frvy-in;/uit 

yuj 

ait 

ayto 

Aha 

linquo 

Aeiirw 

rich 

ago 

aj 

loquor 

Aait- 

lap 

apiscor 

-^ 

ftp 

lubet 

— 

lubh 

aro 

apofti 

(ar,  gOf  &c.) 

luo 

Avw 

m 

an-dio 

blbo 

cano 

iro- 
(Kai^) 

pA(pib&mi) 
(kyan) 

men- 
moneo,  ito. 

'  iiay- 

man           1 
mnft,  &c    1 

cemo 

Kpiyu 

kar 

metior 

ftrrpcM 

znft 

clao 

kAvw 

dra 

minuo 

fitl'U&W 

mi-nftmi 

coqno 

nacb 

miaceo 

fAtcryw 

mifira- 

credo 

— 

(drad-dadhftmi) 

morior 

(/*op-) 

mor 

creo 

Kpaivto 

kar 

mulgeo 

a/meAyw 

marj 

dlco  ) 
-dico  " 

JCiK- 

did 

(g)noBCO 
or-ior 

vi-Yytuo-KW 

jna 
ar 

do 

ii'dta-ni 

dA  (dArdA-mi) 

pac-iaoor 

way. 

pal 

(dere) 

SaiJMM 

dbft 

-pleo 

wiiJL'wXyiyn 

par 

domo 

dam 

qnle-BOo 

fe«(-^ai 

&. 

ddo 

<d^ 

ad 

sdndo 

<rxifw 

chhid 

i(eo) 

i  (eVi) 

i(emi) 

sedeo 

e8- 

sad 

fa-ri 

^d'Vai 

bh&sh 

sequor 

cirouai 

sach 

fero 

^epw 

bbar 

serpo 

tpirw 

sarp 

flagro   ) 
fulgeo  ) 
frigo 

^A«y« 

bhrftj 
bhrajj 

Bterno 

Bto 

sao 

orpuvw^i 
OTa- 

star 

sibft  (8ta> 
Biv 

fu- 

Ingio 

gigno 

bhtl 

bhn j  (bov) 

jan  (gan) 

(e)a.tan(es8e)«ff.,uit 

as-mi 
Bthag 
tan 
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C. 


(2.)  YeTha^contmued). 


L. 

Qr, 

I. 

L. 

Gr. 

I. 

temo 

rpm 

tns 

TGBtio 

f^ 

TAB 

tollo 

T«A-  T^a 

.       tol 

▼Jdeo 

:**-, 

(vid)    ^ 

nio 

— 

uflh 

voIto 

vebo 

fhxm 

v«h 

V 

Tomo 

Yam 

Tcrto 

VHrt 

(3.) 

Fartides. 

L. 

Gr. 

I. 

L. 

Gr. 

I. 

•b 

iM6 

apft 

Ob 

iwi 

abhi 

•ate 

hni 

aati 

per 

wtpi 

PMl 

«t,0t 

in 

at-i 

pro 

«P^ 

pra 

bis 

act 

dTifl 

qnando 

lairt 

kadA 

bflri 

^ 

hyaa 

aemi- 

sftmi 

in 

nl(ani?) 

simal 

aam-  (aamam) 

in- 

ir^ 

a-  an- 

sab 

vir6 

apa 

intaa 

hnit 

antar 

super 

intip 

npari 

ne 

nn 

ma,  na 

n. 

The  subjoined 

comparison  of  Numerals 

in  six  Tndo- 

Enrol 

pean  la] 

acruafires 

may 

ser 

ve  to  ex 

hibit  tne 

connexion  of 

tte  brandies  of  that  family.     Celtic  and  Sclavonic  forms, 
if  added,  would  show  the  same  general  resemblance. 


L. 

Gr. 

S. 

Goth. 

Germ. 

Eng. 

duo 

av'o 

dya 

trai 

zwel 

tW9 

tri. 

rpi- 

tri 

thrija 

dz«l 

three 

qnattnor 

Wrropcf 

chatY&ras 

fldvdr 

vier 

four 

qninqoe 

Wi^e 

panchan 

fimf 

fllnf 

five 

Bsr 

H 

shash 

saihs 

sechs 

six 

septem 

•irra 

saptan 

sibun 

sieben 

M«m 

octo 

0«TM 

a^t&u 

ahtaa 

adit 

eight 

norem 

iw*a 

navan 

niun 

neon 

nine 

decern 

lUa 

dai$an 

taihan 

zehn 

ten 

oentom 

Mar^y 

&ita 

hand 

hondert 

hundred 

In  the  Sanskrit  words  here  cited  palatal  k'  is  expressed  by  ch 
(sounded  as  in  '  cluld  *);  9  (a  softly  aspirated  sibilant)  by  L 

III.  Grimm's  Law  teaches  that  the  Mute  Consonants  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  (generally)  Indie,  when  they  pass  into 
Low  Dutch  ^  and  High  Dutch  languages  respectiyely, 
undergo  certain  definite  changes ;  namely : — 


When  L.,  Gr.,  I.     have 
Low  Dutch 
High  Dutch 


II 


II 


sonant 
surd  .    ', 
aspirate 


surd 

aspirate 

sonant 


aspirate 

sonant 

surd* 


I.  The  Low  Dntch  languages  are  Gothic,  Frlesic,  Datch,  English,  kc, ;  the  High 
Dutch  are  Old,  Middle,  and  present  High  German. 

3.  The  Sards  are  0,  q,  k,  t,  p :  the  Sonants,  g,  d,  b,  y :  the  Aspirates,  cb,  tb.  s. 
B8,ph,f,pf.  »      I  1 


D. 


£ramj9^. 

r 

1.  L. 

eyo 

Goth,  ik 

Ger. 

i«h 

L. 

cord- 

Eng.    heart 

Ger. 

hem 

L. 

Ob 

Kn^.    tip 

Ger. 

aiif 

2.  L. 

taoere 

Goth,  tlialian 

M.  H.  G. 

daven 

L. 

tu 

Eng^.    tbou 

Ger. 

dn 

L. 

pater 

Eng.    fether 

Ger. 

▼ater 

3.  Gr. 

\€(x«v 

Goth.  laic<OB 

Ger. 

letken. 

Gt. 

0vydrjip 

Goth,  danhtar 

Ger. 

tochter 

Gr. 

Jce^oA^ 

Gothi  haubith 

Ger. 

haupt 
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(This  law  is  subject  to  exceptions.) 


J).  THE  ANCIENT  DIALECTS  OF  ITALY. 

On  the  ancient  races  and  dialects  of  Italy,  see  T.  Mommsen^s 
History  of  Some,  bk.  i.  ch.  2.  3.  9.  13.  14.  Mommsen  comes 
to  tiie  £>llowing  conclusion :  '  that  from  the  common  cradle 
of  peoples  and  languages  there  issued  a  stock  which  embraced 
in  common  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians ;  that 
fi:om  this,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Italian  branched  off,  and 
these  again  into  the  western  and  eastern  stocks,  while  at  a 
still  later  date  the  eastern  became  subdivided  into  Umbrians 
and  Oscans.'  As  to  the  Etruscans,  who  called  themselves  Eaa 
or  Has-ennae,  he  says  they  were  not,  according  to  the  story, 
Lydian  emigrants  fr6m  Asia ;  they  perhaps  had  their  earlier 
abode  in  the  Baetian  Alps,  thence  migrating  into  Italy  ani 
driving  out  the  Umbrians  from  the  land  afterwards  called 
Etfuha.  Their  name  (Rasennae)  seems  to  have  passed  into 
Tursennae,  Turseni,  Tyrrheni,  which  the  Umbrians  changed 
into  Tursci,  the  Romans  into  Tusci  and  Etrusci.  Their 
language  (he  adds)  differs  as  widely  from  all  the  Graeco- 
Italian  dialects  as  did  the  languages  of  the  Celts  Or  of  the 
ScliiTonians.  Yet  he  thinks  they  may  have  belonged  to  the 
Aryan  fiimily.  They  received  a  modification,  or  rather  several 
modifications,  of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  from  which  their 
neighbours,  the  Umbrians  and  Sabellians,  obtained  their 
oldest  letters. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  early  dialects  of  Italy  is  chiefly  gained 
from  extant  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  sepulchral,  some 
dedicatory,  while  others  contain  laws,  decrees,  or  religious 
formularies.  Besides  Latin  and  Etruscan,  the  dialects  of  which 
the  most  specimens  survive  are  the  Umbrian  and  the  Oscan  the 
former  in  eastern  and  north  midland  Italy ;  the  latter  chiefly  in 
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its  south  midland  districts.  Between  these  tne  Sabellian  forms 
a  link :  while  Faliscan  (a  relic  of  Umbrian  in  Etroria)  and 
Yolscian,  south  of  the  Eoman  plain,  and  cognate  to  Oscan, 
appear  in  a  few  remaining  fragments. 

(A)  The  Umbrian  Dialect. 

The  most  important  remains  are  the  Engubine  Tables,  seven  in 
number,  discovered  in  the  15th  centniy  near  G-ubbio  (Igavinm).  They 
are  a  code  of  religious  ceremonies,  engraved  partly  in  letters  of  an 
alphabet  borrowed  from  Etroria,  partly  in  Roman  letters.  The  ancient 
letters  contain  an  older,  the  Eoman  a  later  Umbrian  dialect.  Old  Um- 
Inrian  is  without  the  letters  o,  g,  d,  q,  z.  Of  these  o  is  represented  by 
u ;  d  by  a  peculiar  form  of  r  (here  marked  r),  which  in  Kew  Umbrian 
becomes  rs.  Old  Umbrian  has  k,  but  not  hard  c ;  it  has  a  soft  c 
(here  marked  o),  which  in  New  Umbrian  we  mark  as  s.    Final  2=t8. 

(New  Umbnan  forms  stand  between  brackets.  Latin  equivalentB 
follow  =.) 

(a)  Umbrian  Vowels. 

Diphthongs  faded  into  long  vowels  in  New  Umbrian :  as,  (qQMur)= 
quaestor.  Ai^aj ;  ei  is  medial  between  i  and  e;  au  between  a  and  o, 
usually  becoming  o,  as  (tom)»tauru3.  Sometimes  i  takes  the  place  of 
u,  as  (si-m)  ssuem ;  (mani)  smanu.  Compounds  seldom  weaken  a  into 
i :  thus,  (proconurent)  ssprocinuerint.  Vowels  are  dropt  by  Syncope  and 
Apocope:  thus,  pihaz  apiatus;  katelacatulus.  lu  Tio)  becomes  i; 
as,  tertis^tertius :  so  in  old  Latin  aliss  alius,  alid»aliud. 

(b)  Umbrian  Consonants. 

P  represents  Latin  qu :  pis=quis : — ^r  (rs)ad ;  as,  arveitu»advehito, 
rere— dedit: — nd  is  changed  into  nn  or  n,  as  (pihandr)  for  (pihandftr)  « 
piandi;  panupei  for  pandupei»quandoque.  B  stands  for  v,  as  benest 
=veniet :  for  p,  as  kabru  for  kaprus^caprum.  B  for  s  is  frequent,  as 
eru  (erom)  for  esumnesse;  -arum  for  -asum;  (totar)  fortutas;  but 
asa:=ara;  fust^ftierit,  &c.  M  and  s  final  are  weaker  than  in  Latin, 
and  generally  fall  off,  as  kapru  or  kabru  =scaprum;  puplu  (poplo)= 
populus:  also  t  feills  oS,  as  faoia=faciat ;  rere  for  dedetsdedit. 

Thus  we  see  in  this  early  language  that  Italian  tendency  to  r^ect 
consonant  terminations,  which,  checked  for  many  centuries  by  the  in- 
tervention of  classical  Latin,  set  in  again  with  the  decay  of  Borne,  and 
culminated  in  the  modem  Italian. 

The  chief  final  consonants  in  Umbrian  are  r,  t,  s,  m  (all  weak  and 
perhaps  hardly  sounded  when  written) ;  rarely  n,  z ;  f  in  Accus.  Plnr. ; 
k  in  a  few  pronouns,  p  (  «» Latin  que)  in  a  few  psirticles. 

(c)  Umbrian  Nouns. 

(1)  First  or  A-Dedension. 

Sing.  N.  a,  u  (o).    Ace.  am.  Cr.  as  (ar).    D.  e.  Abl.  a.  Loc.  aiaern, 

emem  (erne,  e). 
Plur.  N.  as  (ar).    Ace.  af.    G.  arum.    D.  Abl.  es.    Loc.  afem,  afe. 

Examples:  tuta  (tota)  or  tutu  (toto),  a  state,  people ;  assBara; 
(oe8na)Bcena;  (peica)a«pica,  &c. 
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(2)  Second  or  O-Dedension  (regular  form). 

Sing.  N.  UB  (os).    Voc.  e.    Ace.  nm  (om).    G.  es  (er),  D.  e.  AbL  u 

(o).    Loc.  mnem  (omem). 
Plnr.  N.  VLB  (ur,  or).  Ace.  nf  (of).  Gt,  nm  (om).  D.  Abl.  es  (er,  ir,  eir). 

Loc  nfem  (ofem). 

Examples :  pnplus  (poplos) ;  kapms  (kapros),  &c. 

Syncopated  forms  occur:  ins  (is^,  as  Ikavins  (Ikotis)  for 
Ikayinns ;  az  (os),  as  pihaz  (pihos)  for  piatus,  &c. :  and 
apocopated  forms:  as  I^telscatolus;  (ager),  &c.  Neuters 
in  um  (om)  differ  only  as  in  Latin ;  hairing  Fl.  N.  Ace.  in  a,  u,  o. 

(3)  Third  or  Consonant  and  I-Dedension. 

Sing.  N.  masc.  fem.  s  or  none.    Ace.  m.    Gt,  es  (er).    J>,  e.    Abl. 

e,  i  (ei).    Loc.  emem. 
Plur.  N.  masc.  fem.  es  (er).    Ace.  f.     Gt.  um  (om).     D.  Abl.  es,  is 

(eis).    Loc  efem. 

Examples :  Cons.  Noim,  krdstur  (qu^tur) ;  I«Noun,  ukar  (okar), 
Nom.  S.  (okris),  a  moufUain, 

Neuters,  which  are  rare,  haye  a  in  Accus.  FL 

TJ-Nouns  are  few:  manui-manus;  vutUBYultus:  D.  S.  manu;  AbL 
'     S.  mani,  for  manu. 

(d)  Umbrian  Verbs. 

Verb  of  Being :  erum  (erom) » esse.  Besides  this  form  are  extant 
only  est «  est ;  (sent)  »  sunt ;  (sir) = sis ;  (si)  »  sit ;  (sins) = sint. 

Erom  root  fti-  are  extant:  fhia»fiat;  fidestsfiet;  fustsfiierit; 
furentsfuerint;  futui-fito;  (fututo)  » fitote. 

Umbrian  has  the  Consonant,  A,  and  E-Conjugations.  Huschke 
attempts  a  paradigm  of  the  Tenses,  which  I)onal£on  cites  {Varron, 
p.  104).    A  few  well-established  forms  must  suffice  here. 

Pres.  Ind.  -us-o:  sestussisto;  (suboca-u)  =  subyoco;  stahuesto. 
Pass,  emantur. 

Pres.  Conj.  fa^iaa-faciat,  tera  (dersa,  dirsa)»det  or  rather  di-det, 
the  Verb  being  a  redupUcaW  form  of  da;  (dirsans,  dir8a8)sdent, 
(porta-i-a)Bportet;  (etaians,  etaia8)s=itent;  habia=habeat;  arhabas 
=adhibeant.    Pass.  mugatu«mugiatur. 

>    S.  Put.  benes  »  yenies ;  f erest  8  feret ;  (eest) = ibit ;  habiest »  habebit ; 
staheren  s  stabunt. 
-   Perf.  Indie  -fi=-vi ;  pihafi=piayi. 

'   Put.  Perf.  -ust=-uerit;  -urent«-uerint ;  (benust)  »yenerit ;  temst, 
(dirsust) = dederit ;    (iufit)  =  ierit ;   fakust — fecerit ;   (andersesust) = in-  • 
terstiterit ;  dersikust »  dixerit ;  (portust)  ^  portayerit ;  (habust) — habu- 
erit ; — ambrefurent  =»  ambiyerint ;   (procanurent)  «  procinuerint ;    pihaz 
fust = piatus  fuerit ;  oersnatur  fiirent— cenati  fuerint. 

Imperatiye:  -tu=-to;  -tuta  -tutu  (-tuto)as-tote;  aitu=aieto;  tertu 
(dirstu,  ditu)=:dato;  teitu  (deitu)=dicito;  feitu,  fetu=facito;  am- 
prehtu  «  ambito ;  enetu  =■  inito ;  upetu  a  obito ;  kuyeitu  »  conyehito ; 
(etuto) = eunto ;  aitutu  »  aiunto ;  habetu  «  habeto ;  habetutu  (habituto) 
»  habento. 

Partic  Perf.  Pass,  -tu  -to  =  -tus :  declined  as  noun :  (screhto) » 
scriptum ;  (comohota)  »  commota. 
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Oerundiye:  probably -nuB^-ndus:  pilian^=piandi. 

Iiufin.  Pros.  Act.  -urns ere;  ferum»ferre ;  fa^iu,  for  fa^ia-mi^&oen. 

There  are  also  traces  of  Supines  -xun  -u, 

(e)  Umbrian  Numerals. 

(1)  Cardinal:  onej  unu^unus  :  ttoOf  dusduo;  from  which  Nom.  m. 
dur,  Ace.  m.  duf,  f.  tuf,  n.  tuya ;  Abl.  tuves  \^~tkree,  Ace.  m.  f.  tre^  tre 
(trif  treif),  n.  trijai  Abl.  tris.  We  find  the  word  (petorpursus)  =quad- 
rapedibus.:  therefore  petoraquattuor  (whence  petorritum,  afour-whedei 
carriage,  Hor.).  We  find  semenies  (sehmenier,  sehemenier) = semestribns; 
therefore  se  (sehe)=ssex:  also  (aesenduf)sduodecim;  therefore  de9en 
(desen)B decern.  Others  are  not  extant:  but,  under  1000,  a  general 
correspondence  with  Latin  numerals  may  be  inferred. 

(2)  Ordinal:  prumu (promo) » primus:  tertiu(tertio)stertius:  tuplu 
sduplus.    Others  are  not  extant. 

(f)  Umbrian  Pronouns. 

(1)  Personal.  First:  (mehe)smihi.  Second:  Aoc.S. tin  (tio,  tiom) 
ste:  (tefe)atibi.    Keflex.  (seso)=sibi. 

(2)  Possessive.    Abl.  S.  tuer(toyer)etuo;  tuaatua;  yestra=Yestra. 

(3)  Demonstratiye.    Various  cases  occur  of  the  following : 

Ere,  erek  ^erec) = is ;  (esto)  » iste ;  («so) = hie ;  (ero) » ille.  Probably 
also  (ho)s=hic ;  this  occurs  only  in  the  affix  -hunt  (-hont)  attached  to 
some  forms  of  erek  and  ero,  like  -ce  in  Latin. 

(4)  Belatiye  and  Interrogatiye. 

Bel.  (poe)  f.  puaqui,  quae;  syepussiqua.  Another  Bel.  is  pure 
(porse).  Of  these  only  a  few  forms  are  extant.  Piss=quis  ?  pisisquis 
indef. ;  pisipumpesquicumque. 

(f)  Umbrian  Particles. 

(1)  Adyerbs:  (rehte)arecte;  supeme;  (nesimei)*proxime.  Eruk, 
erak^iUic;  e6uf««istic;  ife»ibi;  if-onts ibidem,  ^uk,  enu  (eno), 
enumek,  erek  (erse)»tunc,  tum;  panupei»quandoque;  este,  isek,  itek 
s  ita ;  neip  » n<m,  nee. 

(2)  Prepositions:  Separable,  ar  (ar8)Bad;  (ehe,  eh)  a  ex;  hutra 
(hondra)»tnfi» ;  kum  (com)  kti  (co)B:cum,  cou"  oo-;  pus  (po8t)spo8t; 
pustin  (posti^ = post-in ;  pre  ss  prae ;  (sei) = se ;  super ;  (subra)  »  supra ; 
tra  (tref,  trahef,  traha)  » trans :  pernvcpl,  pro,  is  appended  to  its  case^ 
as  tutaper  Ikuyinaapro  ciyitate  Eugubina.  Inseparable:  an^sin- 
negatiye;  amb-  ampr-  (ambr-)=s{unbi:  ah  (aha)i  perhaps  ^ab;  anter 

fander)»'inter;  entsin;  up,  us  (os)  re;  sub  for  up-s,asob,  oe;  pru 
pro) 3=pro ;  pur  »por-  in  porngd,  &a 

(3)  Gotajunctlons:  Cooi^natiye:  et;  seyeral  oth^  alsQi  ene,  «nut 
&c.  se  et ;  neife  aneque ;  ute  (ate)  *«ut ;  herifl — herift  »yel — yel ;  (suror, 
Bururont)=dein,  deinde  (?). 

Suboidinatiye :  ape  (apei)aubi;  (amipo)»donicum»don^(?);  pre* 
pa=priu8quftm;  pus-paAeapost  quam.,*^pun9Bquum ;  pufeaiibi ;  peM 
(perse,  pirBo)«quippe;  (pirsi)««quando;  puze  (puse,  pusei)aquaBi; 
syeasi;  (noHiy6)snxsi;  syepiss^afquis ;  sye^(syepo)=siqim^ 

Note, — ^The  followinp;  Latin  Verb-roots  occur  in  Umbrian:  (ag-); 
aj-'^ai-ere;  ben-^syenire;  der  (d^s-)  or-ded-  reduplicated  from  oa-; 
duk-,  deik-ssdicere  ;  i-.  e-virei  em-^emere;  es-aesse;  fak-afiaceBB; 
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fer-—ferre;  fing-asfingore;  fpek-=£ricare;  fii-;  gna-sg-nasci;  (gno-)s- 

g-noficere ;  habe- = habere ;  here = velle ;  kan-  =  caneie ;  cave- = cavere ; 

krema-scremare;  kiua-=curare;  ci-Mcire;  (loka-)=looare;  mal-a 

molere;  (moye-Wmovere;  muge-amugire;  niDg-aningere;  ug-(og-)ar 

augere;  ul-  (ol-) ;  up-   (op-)«oriri;  pap-«pMgre;    penn-spendere; 

pese-  ;  pIo-=plere;  rporta-)=portare  ;  ques-=quaerere ;  eekapssecaie; 

sere-  «  servare ;  skren- = scribere,  (sona-) = sonare ;  stahe- = staxe ;  suiii- 

=fiumepe;     take-=tacere;     tene-— tenere;    tenn-=tendere;    terg-« 

tepgere;  tvem-estpemepe;   tupse-etoppepe;   yei-  veh-=aveliepe;  rel-  — 

Telle;  Tept-=yeptepe;  vire- =videpe  ;  (v-oka-)=rvocape.    Perhaps  alflo 

txi6  poot  tu-  (to-)  peppesente  Indian  dh&,  Gr.  tfc-,  Lat.  -do-pe. 

(B)  The  Oscan  Dialect. 

Of  the  Oscan  inscpiptions  some  ape  in  the  old  Umbpo-Oscan  cha- 
lacteps  boppowed  from  Etruria,  others  in  the  Roman,  a  few  in*  Gpeek 
letteps.  The  chief  Segment  is  the  Tabula  Bantina  found  in  1793, 
containing  Homan  laws  fop  the  Apulian  town  of  Bantia. 

The  old  Oscan  is  without  o,  q,  x :  its  othep  letteps  generally  agree  in 

powep,    though  not  in  shape,  with  the  coppesponding  Latin.    It  had 

nowevep  two  fopms  of  i,  and  two  of  u.    The  second  form  of  i,  which 

inclined  to  e  op  ei,  is  hepe  noted  as  i,  and  the  second  fopm  of  u,  which 

inclined  to  o,  as  n.     In  the  Tabula  Bantina  they  ape  not  distinguished 

fiwm  i,  o. 

(New  Oscan  fQzms  stand  between  brackets.) 
(a)  Oscan  Vowels. 

The   Oscan   diphthongs  agree  genepally]  with  the  Latin:   al^ae, 

anciently  ai  ;  ei»ei;  Qi=oe,  anciently  oi. 

Weakening  of  vowels  is  less  frequent  than  in  Latin :  thus  (fefacust) 

=fecepit:  S^cope  and  Apocope  often  occup,  especially  in  Decl.  2,  as 
taytlks  « tuticns  ;  Bantins  -•  Bantinus ;  PampaiianB  »  Pompeianus ; 
oeTSadyis;  hiiTS»hoptus;  Mutil=Mutiltis,  &c.  Also  Helrennis  — 
Heponnins;  PuntiiSs  Pontius,  &e.  Oscan  often  insepts  a  vowel  be- 
tween a  liquid  and  anothep  consonant;  as,  tep-e-mnis8=tepminos; 
ap-a-getnd  »argento  ;  also  i  before  i  or  a,  as  tiupri « turpim ;  Vitni]Dl8» 
VinicinB. 

(b)  Oscan  Consonants. 

Here  vre  find  m^ch  resemblance  to  XJmbrian«    Thus  paqu,  as  pam^ 
quam,  Ilofiirries »  Qnintius ;  ben- even- ;  as  kumbenedssconvenit ;  nn^ 
nd,  as  npsannam  »  opepandam ;  ht »  ct,'  as  saahtum = sa(n)ctum ;  ehtrad 
«eztra;  flb=apt,  as  (B<9ifta8>s8oriptae;  multas  (moltaa)«multae.    T 
remains  after  ns,  as  (censtup)^  censor ;  ti  before  a  vowd.>BS,  as  (Bansae) 
sBantiae.      3  remaina  between  vowels,  as  assr^ara;  but  in  Qen.  PI. 
(-azum)  —  -aruin  :  ^ere  and  in  -a?et  for  -uerit  z«  soft  a  ;  but  in  hmz  « 
hoptus  ze=te;*.in  (zicolom)-dieculum  z^dsT  V  may  come  betweenu 
and  a  consona^ ;  *»  *^J^*t!l'>^^^-  ^  ^inal  m,  s,  t,  do  not  fall  off  as 
to  XTmbwan.  We  find  the  endmg  dm  Abl.  S.,  as  in  old  Latin  •  (toutadV; 
savad^soa;   (dolnd)=dolo;  also  m  some   3pd  Persons   of  Verbs,  as 
deded=dedit;  in.the  Impe«.tive,  as  likttud=liceto?T^ 
in  Adverbs,  as  amprufid-imppobe ;  ehtrad=extra.   ^^^^^■-®®"^'  * 
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(c)  Oscan  Declensions. 

(1)  "First  or  A-Declension. 

Sing.  N.  mase.  as,  a,  fern,  n  (o).  A^.  am.  G.  masc.  ai,  fem.  as.  D.  ai 
Abl.  f^.  Log.  at  (ae). 
Flnr.  N.  as  ?    Ace.  as.  Ch.  (azam).    !>.  Abl.  als. 

Examples:  tavta  (touta)  tayta  (touto),  a  state  or  people ;  riasvia. 

(2)  Second  or  O-Beclension. 

Sing.  N.  us  (oB,  ns).  Ace.  am  (om).  G.  els.  D.  ul.  Abl.  ad  (ud).  Loc. 
el. 
Flnr.  N.  ns.    Ace.  ass.  G:.  nm.  Abl.  als  (ois). 

Example :  status ;  (dolus). 

As  in  Umbrian,  the  Nom.  S.  often  takes  other  forms :  ins  for  inns ; 
ans  for  anus ;  Is  for  ins,  &c. 

The  variation  of  Neuters  resembles  that  in  Latin. 

(8)  Third  or  Consonant  and  I-Nonns. 

Sing.  N.  s  or  none.  Ace.  Im.  D.  el.  Abl.  id. 

Plur.  N.  ss  or  none.    Ace.  D.  Abl.  Iss. 

The  Neuters  hare  no  distinctive  peculiarities. 

Note. — *  Meddls  (meddix,  medix)  taytlkus'  (tuticus)  is  the  Oscan 
name  for  the  chief  magistrate,  or  mayor,  of  a  town.  See  Liy.  zxiii.  35, 
xxiv.  19,  xxvi.  6. 

(d)  Oscan  Verbs : 

Verb  of  Being:  root  es:   sum;   Istsest;  (setWsit;  estud=esto: 
root  fa :  (fuid)=fiat ;  fusid  (fust)  »fiet ;  fufans^nierunt. 
,  The  Conjugations  are  Consonant  and  A  onl^ :  Fres.  Ind.  Act.  (anget) 
Bsgit;  amfret= ambit;  (dat);  faamat= habitat;  eltiusseunt.  Pass, 
(yincter) = Tincitur ;  sakarater  s  sacratur. 

Fres.  Conj.  Act.  (angit)=agat;  (hipid)=:habeat,  (pruhipid)«ppo- 
hibeat;  stalt=rstet;  (dat)  =  det:  Plur.  3rd  P.  -Ins. 

Pass.  sakahlter»sacretur. 

S.  Put.  lud.  Act.  (didest)  =  didet,  (deivast)  =  iurabit. 

Perf.  Ind.  Act.   prufatted»probavit;  (deicans)=dixerunt. 

Put.  Perf.  Act.  (dicust)=dixerit;  (hipust)»habuerit;  (fefacust)^ 
feeerit. 

Imperat.  Act.  llkltud  (licitud)=lieeto;  faetudafaeito. 

Infin.  Pres.  (deieum):=dieere;  (moltaum)»multare;  (eensamur)^ 
censeri. 

Part.  Perf  P.  (censto)=censo;  pasBt=poeitus;  (dei7atud)=*iurato. 
Gerundive:  opsanTiam— operandain. 

(e)  Oscan  Pronouns. 

(1)  Possessive:  savels^sui;  suvad^ssua;  (sivom,  siom^Bstiiim,  n. 

(2)  Demonstrative:  Izlk(izic),  lak,  Idlk  (idie)»is,  ea,  id:  in  (ionc) 
»eum;  l8ldum=idem:  ekik  (exeic)=illud,  with  other  case-forms  of 
the  same  pronoun,  of  which  Nom.  S.  is  not  extant,  but  supposed  by 
Mommsen  to  be  ekus,  eksus,  by  Aufrecht  eiso  (eizo),  Umbr.  esos=hic. 

(3)  Eelative  and  Interrogative. 

S.  Pas  (pos)  pal  (pae)  pad  (pod )« qui  quae  quod :  (phim)  pam  pud 
(pod)=Bquem  quam  quod:  puv=quo.  PL  pas  a  qui;  (pons) » quibas. 
fts,  pid  «=quis  quid  ?  (pieis)  «  cuius  ? ;  (pitpit)  ssquidquid ;  -pid  =  ^que ; 
pataras-pld=utrique,  pi. 
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(f)  Oscftn  Particles : 

(1^  Adverbs:  (ainprafid)—iinprobe  ;ip»ibi;  (mai8)sBmagx8;  (miu) 
sminns;  praf= probe;  fortis= forte. 

(2)  Propositions :  Separable :  az  »  ante ;  anter  » inter;  ehtrad  a  extra ; 
kum  (com)  » cum,  com ;  (contrud)  =  contra ;  up  (op) sob,  apud ;  (penun) 
=  per;  pnst  (post)  =s post.  Inseparable;  (an- am- a^)«>in- ;  (-en)i«in; 
pru-=pro. 

(3)  Co^jmictions ;  Coord.;  avt  (aut)Bat;  (attti)»aut;  ekknm=s 
item;  inlm,  (inim),  in  (in),  &c.»et;  (-ni)ane;  nep  (ne,  nei,  neip) « 
non,  ne.  Subord.  pun  (pon)=:quom,  cum;  (pam,  pan^^qtiam;  (pruter- 
pam  pmter-pan)=I>riu8qiiam;  pufsubi;  pnkkapia  (pocapit)nqiian- 
doque ;  sva  (sve)  =  si. 

Note. — ^The  chief  Latin  Verb-roots  found  in  Oscan  are :  ag- ;  c-ben- 
s  venire ;  kumben-  aconvenire ;  censa-  <=  censere ;  da- ;  deic-  die-  — 
dicere;  (deiva-)  =  iurar© ;  e-  i-«ire;  em-;  es-;  fac-;  fu-;  habe-  haf- 
(hip-) = habere  (pruhip-  »  prohibere) ;  Uga- » legare ;  (molta-)  *»  multare ; 
pat- = pandere ;  pmfa- = probare ;  pus-(pos-) = ponere ;  rega- = regere ; 
sac- = sancire ;  sakara-  ^  sacrare ;  sta- ;  vine- = vincere.* 

(C)  Specimens  of  Ancient  Latin,  taken  from  Coipus  Inscriptionum 
Latinamm  (Ritschl  and  Mommsen). 

L  Epitaph  of  L.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Consul  b.c.  259. 

Hone  oino  ploirume  cosentiont  B[omai] 

duonoro  optimo  fuise  uiro  uiroro 

Luciom  Scipione :  filios  Barbati 

consol  censor  aidilis  hie  fuet  a[pud  uos :] 

hec  cepit  Corsica  Aleriaque  urbe  [pucnandod :] 

dedit  Tempestatebus  aide  mereto[d  uotam.]       32. 

[In  Classical  Latin :  Himc  unom  plurimi  consentiunt  Romae  bonorum 
optimum  fiiisse  virum  virorum  Lucium  Sdpionem :  filins  Barbati  consul 
censor  aedilis  hie  fuit  apud  vos :  hie  cepit  Corsicam  Aleriamque  urbem 
pugnando,  dedit  Tempestatibus  aedem  merito  votam.] 

n.  Epitaph  of  another  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

L.  Comelio  Gn.  F.  Gn.  N.  Scipio. 

Magna  sapientia  multasque  uirtutes 

aetate  quom  parua  posidet  hoc  saxsum. 

quoiei  uita  defecit,  non  honos,  honore, 

is  hie  situs  quei  nunquam  uictus  est  uirtutei. 

annos  enatus  uiginti  is  Diteist  mandatus : 

ne  quairatis  honore  quei  minus  sit  mandatus.         34. 

[In  Classical  Latin :  L.  Cornelius  Gnaei  filius,  Gnaei  nepos,  Scipio : 
magnam  sapientiam  multasque  virtutes  aetate  cum  parva  possidet  hoc 
saxum :  cui  vita  defecit  non  honos  honorem  (?)  is  hie  suus  est  qui 

*  The  fonest  acoonnt  of  the  TJxnbrian  dialect  will  be  found  in  Anfrecht  and 
Kixchhoirs  UmbriMdie  Dmkm&ler :  of  the  Oacan,  Babelliaii,  &c  in  T.  Mommsen's 
DU  UfUeritcaitehen  DuOekte.  The  stodent  should  also  consnlt  Schleicher's  VergleiehendB 
GrammatUtf  Corasen's  AtMpraehe,  &c.,  and  varions  papers  in  Ktthn's  ZeiUehrin  by 
CoxBsen  and  other  scholan.  Donaldson's  Varronianut  gives  muoh  Taloable  infd^ 
mation :  bat  some  of  its  theories  must  be  cantioaaly  viewed.  Bee  Mr  Feile's  ez- 
ceUent /n^nNitfCffon  to  Grtek  and  Latin  Efjftnolon,  p.  13  (Note). 
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nnnquani  Tictus  est  yirtute :  azmos  natus  viginti  is  Diti  est  iim^datios, 
ne  quaeratis  honorem  (eius)  qui  non  sit  maii^atus.] 

III.  The  Colunma  Bostrata  in  honoBT  of  0.  Doilius,  Consul  b.c.  260, 
which  sefims  to  be  an  antiquarian  restoration  of  th&  Empize,  is  restored 
and  ezpluned  fay  the  learned  editors,  I.  195.  Bat  every  line  und  sen- 
tenee  is  nmtil&ted».  No  consonants  sre.douldsd;  c  stands,  for  g,  as 
lecioneis;  exem^  for  exemit;  we  find  maximosque  macistBatos,  bat 
[max]«mas  oopias ;  c»streis,  socieis  ;  numei ;  naveis,  daseis,  but  also 
nayales,  clsses ;  ez&cionta^efiugiunt. 

Extract :  Mafcelam  .  .]  pucnandod  cepet  enque  eodem  mac[iBtFatod 
proflpere  r]em  navebos  marld  consol  prlmos  c[eset  cjlasesque  navales 
primos  omavet,  cumque  eis  navebos  claseis  Poenicas  om[nes  •  .  inax] 
nmasquecopias  Oartaciniensis  praesente[d  maxomod  d]ictatored  o[lor]oni 
in  altod  marld  puc[nandod  vicet]. 

[In  Classical  Latin:  Macelam  urbem  pugnando  cepit,  inque  eodem 
magistratu  prospere  rem  navibus  mari  consul  primus  gessit,  classesqae 
namles  primus  omayit^  cumque  eis  navibus  classes  Funicas  onmee  .  . 
maximasque  copias  Carthaginienses  praesente  maximo  dictatore  illorum 
in  alto  mari  pugnando  vicit.]    I=L 

In  the  second  '  navebos  *  the  stonecutter  had  engraved  u  first,  then  o 
over  it. 

IV.  Extract  from  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus,  b.c.  186. 
Haice  utei  in  coventionid  exdeicatis  ne  minus  trinum  noundinum ; 

senatuosque  sententiam  utei  scientes  esetis  .  .  .  eorum  sententia  ita 
fuit :  sei  ques  esent^  quei  arvorsum  ead  fecisent  quam  suprad  scriptum 
est,  eeis  rem  caputalem  faciendam  censuere  .  .  .  atque  utei  hoce  in 
tabolam  ahenam  inceideretis,  ita  senatus  aiquom  censuit ;  uteique  eam 
figier  ioubeatis,  nbei  facilumed  gnoscier  potisit ;  atque  utei  ea  Bacanalia, 
sei  qua  sunt,  exstrad  qaam  sei  quid  ibei  sacri  est,  ita  utei  suprad  scrip- 
turn  est,  in  diebus  X.  quibus  vobeis  tabelae  datai  erunt  faciatis  utei 
dismeta  sient  in  agro  Tearano,  I.  196. 

[In  Classical  Latin:  Haec  ut  in  oontione  edicatis  ne  minus  trinum 
nundinum ;  senatusque  sententiam  ut  scientes  essetis  .  .  .  eorum  sen- 
tentia ita  fuit :  si  qui  essent  qui  adversum  ea  fecissent  quam  (i.e.  aliter 
quam)  supra  scriptum  est,  eis  rem  capitalem  faciendam  censuere  .  .  . 
atque  ut  hoc  in  tabulam  ahenam  incideretis,  ita  senatus  aeqtium  censuit ; 
utque  eam  figi  iubeatis,  ubi  facillime  nosci  possit ;  atque  ut  ea  Baccha- 
nalia, si  qua  sunt,  extra  quam  si  quid  ibi  sacri  est,  ita  ut  supra  scrip- 
turn  est,  in  diebus  X.  quibus .  vobis  tabulae  datae  erunt,  faciatis  ut 
dimota  sint  in  agro  Teurano.] 

y,  Extract  from  the  very  long  lex  lulia  Municipalis,  enacted  by 
lulias  Oaesar,  b.c.  49. 

Queiquom^ue  inmunicipieis  coloneis  praefectureis  conciliabuleis  c.  E. 
Ilvir.  Ullvir.  erunt  aliove  ^uo  nomine  mag.  potestatemve  sii&agio 
eorum,  quei  quoiusque  municipi  coloniae  praefecturae  fori  conciliabuU 
erunt,  l^^bebunt,  neiquis  eorum  quem  in  eo  municipio  colonia  praefsc- 
turaittto  conciliabnlo  in  senatumdecuriones  conscriptosre  l^toneve 
sublegito  neve  coptato  neve  recitandos  curato  nisi  inaemortoei  damna- 
teive  locum  eiusne  quei  confessus  erit  se  senatorem  decurionem  con- 
screiptumve  ibei  h.  1.  esse  non  licere,  L  206. 
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[Here  c  B.sBciYiTua  Bomanorom ;  mag-sBinagistratum;  IlTir.a 
duumTiri;  mivir.ssquattuoiTiri;  h.  Lshac  lege.  Obserye  ei  for  i  in 
AbL  and  Nom.  PI. ;  nei<^uis  for  nequis ;  8i</ragio ;  conscr^'ptum ;  and 
the  Prep,  in  proclitically  joined  to  its  case :  inmiinicipieis,  indemortoi.] 


E.  VERBS  OOMPOUNDED  WITH  PABTICLES. 

The  student  may  usefully  test  the  force  of  Prepositions  com- 
pounded with  Verbs  by  comparing,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
Dictionary,  the  meanings  and  uses  of  the  Compounds  of  the 
oldest  and  most  obvious  Simple  Verbs:  such  as  ago,  cado, 
caedo,  cano,  capio,  cedo,  curro,  dico,  do  (dhl),  duco,  emo,  eo, 
^io,  fero,  habeo,  iacio,  ISgo,  mitto,  moYeo,  nosco,  pleo,  pono, 
porto,  quaere,  rego,  rogo,  sedeo,  sto,  sistOi  sum,  teneO|  tendo, 
veho,  venio,  verto,  video,  voce. 

When  compounded  with  Verbs : 

1.  Ab,  a»  abs  {from^  away)  always  denotes  separation ;  absum,  am 
away ;  abeo,  go  away  \  anfero,  taJce  away ;  abstineOj  refrain  fromy  &c. 
Note  abdico  Tme  magistratu),  resign  office  \  abrogo  (legem,  &c.),  repeal. 
In  abundo,  jiow  over^  abound;  abator,  tise  up^  dtuse,  the  notion  of 
excess  is  contained. 

2.  Ad  {tOf  at,  near)  generally  denotes  approach,  presence  at  or  near ; 
adsum.  am  present ;  adeo,  go  to ;  advenio,  come  to ;  assideo,  sit  by ; 
adsto,  stand  oy,  &c :  hence,  (a)  application  to :  adhibeo,  apply ;  admoneo, 
admonish ;  afficio,  affect ;  aUoquor,  address,  &c. :  (b)  acquisition,  as 
accipio,  receive;  adipiscor,  gain;  arrogo,  claim,  &c. :  (c)  addition,  as 
addo,  add ;  adnnmero,  reckon  with ;  addisco,  learn  besides :  (d)  action  to 
the  full :  admiror,  ^admire ;  adedo,  eat  up ;  afficio,  effect ;  attero,  rub 
deep,  bruise ;  attondeo,  shear  close,  &c. :  (e)  response,  favour,  sympathy : 
acclamo,  cheer ;  adfleo,  weg?  with ;  arrideo,  smue  on ;  annuo,  assent :  so 
affiilgeo,  shine  on,  &c.  The  verb  adimo,  take  away  (quis  te  mihi  casus 
ademit?  Veig.),  cannot  be  a  true  form.  It  is  probably  a  mere  vocal 
corruption  of  abSmo,  an  ancient  word  cited  by  Festus,  the  sound  of 
which  would  not  be  agreeable  to  a  Boman  ear.  Agnosco,  know  in 
presence,  recognise,  may  be  ruiked  with  the  first  meanings,  like  admoneo: 
or  perhaps  with  (d)  know  fully  ,^  Ar-  was  an  old  form  of  ad-,  as  arcesso, 
arbiter. 

3.  Cum,  com-,  con-,  co-  (with,  together)  implies  union,  coming,  bring- 
ing, or  acting  together;  coeo,  unite;  concurro,  run  together;  coUigo, 
coUect ;  confero,  bring  together ;  conyenio,  meet ;  convoco,  call  together,  &c. 
For  Tarious  purposes:  (a)  comparison:  compare,  compono,  confero, 
compare,  &c :  (b)  constraint :  cohibeo,  restrain ;  cogo,  compel,  &c. :  (c) 
friendly  action:  colloquor,  talk  with;  concedo,  allow;  confido,  trust; 
confiteor,  confess ;  consoler,  console ;  corrigo,  correct :  (d)  hostile  action : 
confligo,  battle  with;   coUuctor,  struggle  with;   so  coaiguo,  convinoo, 

*  We  oa&not  follow  that  eminent  scholar,  Pro^  Key,  in  assigning  dm  as  the  true 
particle  to  adimo,  agnosco,  and  a  Iftrge  nuint)er  of  Verbs  compounded  with  in.-H3ee 
Key's  Latin  Grammar,  1308.  3. 
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fomfiUe.  (e)  In  some  winds  it  impKes  eombinei  tiouffkt,  re/leeiion: 
ecNKipio,  amcewe;  oomao, gmets ;  eomputo,  reckon  up.  {f)  As  implying 
a  cancuwaice  of  parts  or  porwen  in  action,  this  particle  gires  to  many 
Tcrbs  the  sense  (rf  eoii^etiuess  or  mtemsify :  eognoaoo,  /^aarw ;  confido, 
campleie;  txmmaweo^duturb ;  coaifleo,J!Uup;  caaita,fallin;  consomo, 
watte;  oontendo,  strioe;  conrerto,  tmm  rotmd:  so  cohortesooy  contre- 
misco,  shudder  aU  owr ;  conTalesoo,  gel  toeB,  &c  Kote  such  Tsrhs  as 
constemo,  heetrtw ;  ooUmo,  beamear, 

4.  J}e  {dowHy  down  from,  frcm)\m^m,(l)ae*wndown^  deddo, 
faU  down;  deido,  throw  down;  dq)ono,  h^  down:  (2)  absence,  de- 
parture,  removal,  prevention,  &c. :  decedo,  depart ;  detineo,  detain ; 
demo,  take  away;  dehortor,  dissuade;  deterreo,  deter;  deprecor,  pray 
against;  desmn,  am  wanting ;  defido,  revolt,  fail,  &c. ;  deit^,  i^ate  (a 
priTilege  by  hiw ;  see  word  in  dictionary),  &c. :  (3)  diMinuiion,  subtraction : 
depleo,  empty ;  deperdo,  lose  a  part ;  detraho,  detract.  In  the  hist  word 
and  odiers,  as  deeno,  stn^f ;  dedpio,  deceive ;  delndo,  delude ;  deteio, 
^lib  off;  detzaho,  detract,  &c.,  the  prepofiition  implies  deflexion  in  a  bad 
sense  (deterioration) :  debeo  (dehibeo),  owe,  i.e.  have  a  debt  or  minus 
quantity,  to  be  subtracted :  (4)  negation  or  retractation :  dedeceo,  mis- 
beseem  ;  dedisco,  unlearn ;  dedoceo,  unteach ;  despero,  despair,  (5)  In 
nnmerons  words  it  implies  intensity  or  completeness  (compare  the  phrase 
'  de  haut  en  bas ') :  deambulo,  walk  up  and  down ;  deamo,  love  exceed- 
i^ly'y  defleo,  weep  intensdy;  decemo,  decree;  debello,  )EnisA  a  war; 
defmigor,  discharge ;  deleo,  olot  out,  destroy ;  deprendo,  catch ;  derenio, 
arrive;  devinco,  vanouish,  &c.  (6)  Such  words  as  dedico,  dedicate; 
defero,  offer,  imply  numility  in  the  agent.  Decorro  means  Tazionsly 
run  down,  complete  a  course,  or  have  recourse. 

5.  Ex,  e  (out  of)  implies,  (1)  action  out  or  from :  exeo,  go  out ;  eicio, 
cast  out;  extendo,  stretch  out;  eximo,  take  out,  take  away:  (2)  manifest 
action :  edico,  proclaim ;  exhibeo,  exhibit ;  exhorresco,  shudder  visibly ; 
fxsisto,  stand  forth,  exist :  (3)  achievement  of  action :  edisco,  learn  by 
heart ;  gS&(Ao,  effect ;  elaboro,  work  out ;  ennmero,  count  up ;  erenio, 
happen ;  erinco, prove ;  existimo, /orm  opinion,  think:  so  efPero,  1.  drive 
wild;  effemino,  make  toomanish.    Note  exaudio,  hear  from  far. 

6.  In  (in,  into,  against,  upon)  implies^  (1^  action  in,  being  in :  insnm, 
am  in ;  inambnlo,  walk  in  ;  incolo,  inhabit ;  inerro,  wander  in:  (2)  action 
into:  ineo,  ingredior,  enter;  immitto,  send  into,  &c. :  (3)  action  onward: 
incedo,  move  on ;  impello,  urge  on,  &c. :  (4)  effective  action,  in  many 
Transitive  verbs :  imminno,  lessen,  break ;  impetro,  obtain  by  prayer ; 
impleo,  JUl ;  incendo,  set  on  fire ;  inficio,  infect ;  instituo,  informo, 
instruct ;  instruo,  furnish ;  irrigo,  water,  &c. :  (6)  action  upon,  over, 
against,  &c.,  in  many  Trajeetive  Verbs :  illido,  dasn  upon ;  impono,  place 
on ;  impertior,  impart ;  incumbo,  lean  on ;  immineo,  impendeo,  overhang ; 
insurgo,  rise  against,  &c. :  (6)  intensive  action,  especially  in  Inceptive 
Verbs :  illncesco,  dawn ;  incalesco,  grow  hot ;  ingravesco,  grow  worse  ; 
intumesco,  swell  up,  &c. :  (7)  negation,  in  the  Verb  improbo,  disapprove: 
but  indignor,  deem  unworthy,  disdain,  must  be  regarded  as  a  derivative 
of  indignus.  Remark  incipio,  begin ;  invemo,  find  (come  upon) ;  invideo, 
envy  (look  on  with  evil  eye).  An  ancient  form  of  in  was  endo,  indu 
(fyBou),  which  in  old  Latin  appears  in  composition  with  a  few  words : 
endogredi  or  indugredi  » ingredi  ;  endoperator  or  induperator  =  im- 
perator.    So  ind-igeo ;  ind-oles. 
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7.  Inter  (beiwwn,  among)  denotes,  (1)  actum  between:  inteicido, /a/2 
between ;  interpono,  place  between ;  hence,  (2)  interrupiuyn :  interpello, 
address  abruptly;  inteirogo,  question;  interyenio,  interveTte:  (2)  hin- 
drance, stoppage :  intercedo,  forbid  (by  veto) ;  interdudo,  skut  off; 
interdico,  prohibit,  exclude :  (3)  concernment  in :  intersum,  am  engaged 
in,  am  present  at ;  interest,  it  concerns.  Inter  has  a  peculiar  use  in 
the  woi^  intermorior,  die  little  by  little ;  intereo,  (go  from  among)  die ; 
interemo,  (take  from  among)  kill;  interficio,  (make  away  from  among) 
kiU,    See  Per.    Also  intellego,  (pick  up  between)  perceive,  understand, 

8.  Ob  (  =  iirl)  seems  to  denote  occupation  of  space  in  front : '  as,  obeo, 
ffo  to  encounter,  perform,  die,  &c. ;  obicio,  cast  in  the  way ;  occurro, 
meet;  offero,  offer,  present.  This  is  sometimes  hostile:  as,  obsideo, 
besiege ;  obsto,  oppose ;  obsum,  harm ;  obruo,  opprimo,  overwhelm ;  op- 
pugno,  attack ;  obloquor,  speak  against ;  obrogo,  propose  a  counter  law : 
sometimes  friendly :  as,  oboedio,  obsequor,  obtempero,  obey.  Persistence 
is  implied  by  this  particle:  obstupesco,  stand  amazed;  obdormisco, 
slumber ;  obsolesco,  become  obsolete.  The  use  of  obs  is  doubtful :  obs- 
trudo  in  some  MSS.  of  Plautus  seems  the  only  authority.  Ostendo,  show, 
may  perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  the  old  phrase  ob  os  tendo ;  since  obtendo, 
stretch  toward,  is  an  existing  compound.  Omitto,  leave  off,  omit,  cease, 
if  for  ob-mitto  or  om-mitto  (which  is  phonetically  possible),  must  be 
referred  to  the  meaning  of  'persistence.'  Operio,  coven,  i§  not  (as  a 
Latin  verb)  compounded  with  ob,  but  may  contain  its  root.' 

9.  Per  has  the  general  meaning,  through;  percurro,  run  through'. 
hence,  thoroughly ;  perdisco,  learn  thoroughly.  Its  use  (see  inter)  is 
peculiar  in  pereo,  perish,  am  undone  (pessum  eo) ;  peremo,  kUl ;  perdo, 
ruin,  destroy,  lose,  iot  which  in  older  Latin  appears  pessum  do.  These 
uses  of  per,  inter,  may  perhaps  grow  out  of  some  now  forgotten  custom 
or  superstition.  It  seems  probable  that  pessum  contains  the  root  per : 
perhaps  also  peior,  pessimus,  pestis.  This  is  supported  by  the  loss  of 
r  in  peiero,  swear  falsdy,  for  periuro. 

10.  Prae  {before)  expresses,  (1)  priority  of  place  or  rank ;  as,  praeeo, 
go  before;  praefido,  place  in  command;  praesum,  am  in  command; 
praepono,  prefer ;  praeluceo,  outshine,  &c. :  (2)  priority  of  time ;  •  as, 
•pr&e^Sco,  foretell;  fn^emoneo,  forewarn ;  praevideo, /ore«e« :  (3)  action 
in  front ;  as,  praecingo,  gird  in  front ;  praebeo  (for  praehibeo),  hold  in 
front,  afford ;  praetendo,  hold  oui,  &c. :  (4)  passing  along :  praelabor, 
glide  by ;  praetexo,  skirt,  border, 

11.  Pro  prod-  (forth,  forward,  before,  for)  expresses,  (1)  motion  or 
action  forth,  publicity :  prodeo,  go  forth  ;  prodo,  give  forth,  surrender, 
betray ;  promo,  take  forth ;  profero,  bring  forth ;  provoco,  caU  forth, 
challenge ;  proclamo,  proclaim,  &c. :  {2\  motion  or  action  forward : 
procedo,  go  forward ;  procumbo,  faU  forward ;  promoveo,  promote ; 
propello,  drive  forward,  &c :  (3)  action  in  front :  prohibeo,  hold  aloof, 
forbid ;  propngno,  fight  for ;  protego,  protect ;  protero,  trample  down 
(a)  with  the  notion  of  advantage ;  as,  procuro,  care  for ;  profido,  pro- 
sum,  profit ;  provenio,  come  on,  prosper,  &c. :   (b)  of  prominence ;  as, 

*  Henoe'obliqtras,  affMort ;  obscnnu,  dark  (haviiig  vkCo,  Prim,  eka,  in  front) ; 
QbeoennB.  probably '  having  a  curtain  (o-icijvi))  before  to  hide  it.' 

•  Onrtioa  forme  apeiire,  operire  from  apa-Tr-(iie;)^abhi-Tr-(ire) :  root  vr  (var),  to 
«Mwr,  where  ap«=ab,  abhl  (€jrO=ob. 
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promineo,  jut  out-,  propendeo,  hang  forward \  promereo,  detene 
eminently :  (4)  priorUy  (rare) ;  as,  proludo,  prelude ;  propino,  jledge  a 
health ;  provideo,  look  out,  foreeee.  The  most  aoticeable  Tfirbs  com* 
pounded  with  pro  are,  (a)  |a*omitto,  lit.,  send  forth ;  which  obtains  the 
meanings  let  grow  {haw,  beard,  &;c.),  predicty  and  henoe  its  derived  but 
most  usual  sense,  promise :  (b)  prorogo,  ptU  off  {to  a  forward  time)  by 
legal  act  j  prorogue.  On  the  Particle  por-ti  (por-  pol-  pos-),  see  p. 
126,  note. 

12.  Sub  BUS-  {under)  may  imply  (1)  being  under:  subsum,  am  under, 
am  at  hand;  subiaceo,  lie  under;  submergo,  dip  under;  subscnbo, 
torite  under;  subsist©,  «ton<?  i*«^;  succumbo,  sink  under;  saffiildo, 
prop;  Bustineo,  ««to«» :  (2)  motion  under-,  subdo,  subicio,  submitto, 
suppono,  put  under ;  subeo,  go  under,  undergo ;  subigo,  bring  under, 
subdue ;  suilundo,  ^our  under :  (3)  nwtionfrom  under :  subduco,  sub- 
traho,  subreho,  withdraw ;  submoveo,  remove  (from  below) ;  suWerto^ 
overthrow;  {upward):  sublevo,  raise  up;  suscito,  rouse  up;  suspendo, 
hang  up;  suspicio,  look  up,  look  up  to,  suspect;  suspiro,  sigh:  (4) 
motion  in  close  sequence :  subsequor,  foUow  dose ;  succedo,  come  after, 
succeed,  also  means  go  under,  be  successfid,  &c. :  {with  a  view  to  hdp  or 
supply):  Bubvenio,  succurro,  succour;  sufficio,  suppeto, suppleo, stf^y ; 
Bubrogo,  supply  (a  legal  successor).  Sometimes  sub  implies  secrecy: 
succenseo,  am  angry  (in  the  heart) ;  subrepo,  creep  up ;  surripio,  steal : 
sometimes  slight  action ;  subblandior,  fawn  a  Utile ;  subirasoor,  am 
rather  angry. 

13.  Dis-  di-  {9id)  {apart,  asunder)  implies  division,  severance,  differ" 
ence,  distinction.  Sec:  diduco,  sever ;  disto,  stand  apart,  am  distant ;  dido, 
spread;  diffindo,  cleave;  dignosco,  distinguo,  distinguish;  diS&to, 
sunder  or  differ;  dimitto,  dismiss;  discedo,  depart;  diribeo,  diiimo, 
dirido,  divide;  disrumpo,  pull  in  pieces;  discumbo,  redine  apart  (of 
guests  at  table),  &c.  It  is  particularly  used,  to  express  difference  in 
argument,  opinion,  action:  discepto,  disputo,  dissero,  argue,  dispute, 
discuss ;  discrepo,  dissentio,  dissideo,  differ  in  sentiment,  disagree ;  di- 
gladior,  dimico,  contend  in  combat :  hende,  diiudico,  pudge  between  contend- 
ing sides.  In  some  words  dis-  gains  a  negative  sense :  displiceo,  dis* 
ptease ;  diffiteor,  deny,  diffido,  distrust :  in  some  it  is  inten^ve :  disperdo, 
ruin  utterly;  dispereo,  am  utterly  ruined ;  discrucio,  torture  painfully. 
The  verb  mligo,  love,  implies  a  choice  between  different  persons. 

14.  The  inseparable  particle  red-  re-  {back,  again)  conveys  the  two 
general  meanings  :  I.  reciprocated  action :  II.  repeated  action :  but  the 
shades  of  meaning  under  each  heod  are  numerous,  and  will  repay  minute 
analysis  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary.  I.  If  A6  be  a  straight  line, 
with  motion  from  A  to  B,  then  red-  or  re-  implies,  (1)  recurrence  from 
B  to  A:  redeo,  return  ;  recurro,  run  back;  reduco,  lead  back ;  relabor, 
slide  back;  remitto,  send  back ;  redhibeo,  repono,  replace ;  refero,  xopoxto, 
bring  back ;  revoco,  call  back ;  so,  reddo,  give  back,  restore;  redimo,  buy 
back,  redeem,  ransom ;  renuntio,  teU  back,  bring  tidings ;  restituo,  restore. 
Under  this  head  rank  compounds  which  express  reflected  lights  echoed 
or  replying  sound:  so,  respondeo,  answer;  reluceo,  shine  back;  reboo, 
remugio,  nebdlow :  tidal  reflux :  refluo,  redundo,  JloU;  back,  &c, ;  but  in 
actions  which  by  their  nature  imply  reciprocation  or  recurrence,  tha 
^Mirticle  loses  emphasis,  as  in  respiro,  breathe;   refulgeo,  resplendeo, 

Mne, glitter:  (2)  recurrence  from  B  towards  A:  i.e.  backward  <toHon  : 
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lecomlx),  lean  baokt  recHine ;  resideo,  tit  haok^  sit  doum ;  refringo,  break 
back,  break  open ;  lepello,  drive  back ;  remaneo,  stay  baokf  remain ;  re- 
moror,  retardo,  retard ;  Telinqna,  leave  behind ;  respidcs  look  book ;  re- 
tineo,  hold  baek,  &c.  In  some  yerbs,  re«  (back)  «  away :  releco,  send  away ; 
Temoveo,  mope  away,  remove :  with  implied  care :  as,  reoondo,  hide  away, 
stow:  or  force,  as  rerello,  pluck  away.  To  this  head  also  belongs 
the  group  of  words  in  which  the  particle  (ayainst)  implies  resistance : 
rebello,  war  against,  rebel;  redamo,  cry  against]  redargno,  refeUo, 
refute;  relnctor,  struggle  against;  (lecuso),  renno,  refuse;  repugno, 
resisto,  resist.  II.  Kepeated  action  {again,  anew):  recognosco,  eX' 
oTiune  anew;  recalesco,  grow  warm  again;  reyalesco,  grow  strong 
again ;  reviresco,  become  green  again :  so,  reparo,  repair ;  reficio 
(make  again),  repair,  renew,  refresh;  renovo,  renew;  relevo,  raise 
again,  relieve.  In  refercio,  cram,  repleo,  fill  full,  &c.,  the  notion 
seems  to  be  that  of  repeating  to  excess.  In  the  words  recludo, 
retego,  revelo,  uncover y  open,  disclose ;  refigo,  take  down ;  resigno,  un- 
seal, re-  gains  a  force  like  that  of  de  (removal).  In  revereor,  reverence ; 
reticeo,  keep  silence,  it  implies  basJfmness :  in  redoleo,  sntdl  of,  the  idea 
is  that  of  giving  back  to  one  who  requires,  as  in  renuntio.  In  some 
compounds  re-  gives  various  senses,  as  recipio :  for  which  see  dictionary. 
16.  Other  Compounded  Particles  keep  their  proper  force,  and  need 
but  short  notice :  (a)  ante  {before) :  anteire,  to  go  bifore :  (b)  circum 
(around) :  circumdo,  place  round :  (c)  post  {cfter,  behind) :  postpono, 
place  behind :  (d)  praeter  (beside,  beyond)  :  praeterlabor,  glide  by ;  prae- 
tereo,  pass  beyond,  pass;  praetermitto,  pass  over,  omit:  (e)  subter, 
(beneath):  subterlabor,  glide  under:  in  subterfugio,  escape,  secrecy  or 
slyness  is  implied  (subterfuge):  (f)  super  (over,  aboDe):  superiacio, 
throw  over:  sometimes  implies  excess:  superfluo,  flow  over,  overflow. 
Note  supersum,  survive,  superstes,  surviving  (living  over).  Supersedeo 
(sit  above)  has  the  peculiar  meaning,  disregard,  dispense  with :  see 
Ablative  Case,  (g)  trans  (across,  through)  is  properly  used  of  crossing  a 
river,  mountain,  road,  region,  &c,  hence  tropically,  of  going  or  carrying 
over:  transeo,  cross,  pass  beyond:  transfero,  carry  across,  transfer; 
transigo,  carry  through,  pierce,  complete,  transact,  &c. :  (10)  se-  sed- 
(apartfrom)  :  seduco,  draw  aside :  seiungo,  separate ;  seligo,  sdect,  &c. : 
(11)  amb-  am-  an-  (around,  about,  &fu^?):  ambio,  go  round,  canvass; 
amblgo,  doubt,  question ;  anquiro,  question,  search. 

Note  1. — ^Many  Verbs,  of  which  the  first  element  is  a  Preposition,  are 
not  Compounds  in  the  same  sense  as  those  hitherto  named,  but  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  classes : — 

(1)  Perivatives  of  Compound  Ac^ectives  or  Substantives :  concinno  1. 
arrange  (concinnus) ;  concordo  1.  agjree  (concord) ;  discordo  1.  disagree 


pemocto  1.  pose  the  niaht  (pernox) ;  insanio  4.  am  mad  (insanus) ;  con- 
sulo  3.  consult  (consul) ;  concilio  1.  conciliate  (concilium). 

(2)  Verbs  compounded  of  Particle  and  a  Noun  which  has  no  derived 
simple  verb :  recorder  1.  recollect  (re,  cor) ;  defaeco  1.  drain  (de,  ftiex) ; 
infamo  1.  defamje  (in,  fama) ;  so  dif&mo  1. ;  effemino  1.  make  womanish 
(ex,  femina)  ;  suffoco  1.  ch>ke(v\^,  faux)  ;  digladior  1.  fight  wUh  sword 
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(di-,  ^aditiB);  iUaqneo  1.  CMnare  (in,  laquens);.  enervo  1.  wpaken  (e, 
nemiB);  enucleo  1.  take  out  kernel  (e,  niideos) ;  impedio  4/ kinder,  en- 
tangle (in,  pes) ;  expedio  4.  disentangle  (ex,  pes) ;  irretio  4.  ensnare  (in, 
rete) ;  deriyo  1.  draw  offt  derive  (de,  riyns) ;  eradio4.  instruct  (e,  mdis) ; 
exstirpo  1.  root  out  (ex,  stirps) ;  exsurdo  1.  deafen  (ex,  snidns);  con- 
templor  1.  gaze  at,  observe  (cnm,  templom,  angoral  division  of  skj) ; 
praeTaricor  1.  act  dishonestly,  deceive  (prae,  yaros) ;  conyaso  1.  jpack  up 
(cnm,  yas) ;  exubero  1.  abound  (ex,  nber).  From  cansa  comes  the 
ibeponent  cansor  1. ;  bnt  also  the  Active  Verbs,  accnso,  excnso,  incnso  1. 

(3)  Compounds  of  lost  or  obsolete  Verb-stems : 

ad-«^r  1.  flatter  {or- J);  amb-«/-o  1.  walk-,  im-^u-o  3.  dye,  steq^; 
eom-hur-o  3.  bum;  in-coh-o  1.  begin;  oc-ciil-o  3.  hide;  in-du-o  S.put 
on;  ex-«-o  (forex-dno)  3.  put  off;  de-fend-o,  of-fend-o  3. ;  re-frdgoT  1. 
oppose  by  vote ;  axd-frdg-OT  1.  vote  for ;  con-gru-o  3.  agree ;  in-^rtt-o  3. ; 
in-vit-o  1.  invite;  ir-rit-o  \. provoke;  -pTo-mulg-o  1. publish;  dda-stp-o  1. 
scatter ;  di-t»<^  3.  divide.  The  verbs  oe-cup-o  1.  anti-ctp-o  1.  anticipate, 
Te-cip-eT-o,  le-cup-eT-o  1.  recover,  are  forms  modified  from  cap-,  take,  Be- 
sUt^-o,  destine,  oh-stin-o,  keep  firm,  are  weakened  &om  stan-,  the  root  sta- 
strengtbened  with  suffix  n,  as  da-n-o  from  da-,  and  Gr.  ^9(£-y-o»  from.  ^Ba-. 

,  Note  2. — On  the  two  important  roots  of  Growth  and  Solidity. 
.'  a.  The  primitive  root  of  G^wth  is  ar,  al,  which  appears  in  Latin  as 
ar,  al,  or,  ol :  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  er,  el,  ul.  It  appears,  (1)  in  ofo 
and  its  derived  words,  a/tus,  co-oZ-esco,  &c.:  (2)  in  orior  and  its 
forms :  (3)  in  -oleo,  -oleaco  and  their  compounds,  ado/esco,  abo^esco, 
ino/esco,  &c.,  proles  (pro-o/es),  subo^s,  indoles,^  Probably  to  this  root 
belong  many  names  of  common  quick-growing,  or  tall,  plants ;  as 
ar-bor,  ar-ista,  ar-undo,  al-ga,  al-nus,  al-lium,  (h)ol-us,  ol-ea  (ol-eum), 
ol-iva  (ol-ivum),  or-nus,  er-vum,  fyyos,  il-ex,  ul-va,  ul-mus :  perhaps, 
also,  ar-duus,  ar-dea,  Al-pis,  6p'05,  el-ephas,  and  other  words. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  root  of  Smell,  olSre,  has  no  connectioQ 
with  that  of  Growth.  In  the  former  1  represents  d,  as  shown  in  od(a 
(Gr.  SBttBa),  while  in  the  latter  l=rr. 

b.  The  root  of  Solidity  appears  in  Latin  chiefly  as  sol-  (sGr.  &\'\ 
shown  in  the  words  soUob  (5Aos),  «o7um,  soliduB,  soUera,  «^-i-citus, 
^eo,  with  its  compounds  ob-M>/esco,  exo^esco,  insoleaeo,  inso/ens.  01>- 
solesoo  and  exolesco  have  often  been  taken  for  compounds  of  olesco, 
the  verb  of  growth ;  but  this  is  a  mere  error  of  grammarians. 

*  There  is  <»ie  great  difficulty  attachiiig  to  tkeee  words.  Wlieiioe  doeF\  adol&re  gee 
its  transifclye  meaning  '  to  bum  in  sacrifice  *  (adolere  victimas),  and  convey  tbe  cor- 
responding intransitfTe  meaning,  *  blaze  in  saeryUe,'  to  its  Inceptive  adolesoez? 
(adoleseimt  ignilms  arae,  Yei^.)  :  ameaning  so  far  apart  from  that  of  adolesoere,  *tf 
grow  up,'  BdaltuBj/uUifrown ;  adnlesoens,  young  tnan  ?  Some  have  vainly  tried  to 
refer  adolere  to  the  root  of  smell ;  others  have,  not  leas  vainly,  tried  to  import  infi) 
its  sacrificial  sense  the  notion  of  growth.  Again,  abolere  means  *to  aboiish,*  *t* 
destroy;'  abolesoere,  *to  be  abolished,'  *to  be  destroyed.*  Here  the  sense  of  growth 
might  perhaps  be  applicable :  bat  the  form  in  -fire  (ol&re)  onght  to  be.  intranaitiTe. 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  transitire  -Sxe  (al£re).  Is  it  possible  that  these  sacri- 
ficial words  are  derived  from  otenm,  oil  (the  pi^nce  of  Hhe  growing  tree/  ole^ 
cAa-  olive,  so  important  to  Italians  and  Oreelm),  that  (oil  being  used  to  pxomoct 
the  ignition  of  the  sacrifice)  adolere  thus  gained  tiie  sense  of  'bumiug'  iaddxng 
oil  to),  while  abolere  meant  originally  the  converse  operation  of  deanstog  Mie  altc 
from  oil :  that,  this  original  sense  being  gradnally  forgotten,  the  meanings  at  *  bnrc- 
'^'  and  *  abolishing'  alone  sarvived?    This  is  pare  cenjeotnre,  hasarded  ooh 

the  absenoe  of  a  more  probable  explanation. 
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Curtias  feparates  solum  from  sollus,  and  connects  it  with  Ms, 
Again,  he  sepftmios  from  both  Prim,  sad,  Gr.  48-,  Lat.  »ed-eo,  solium, 
&c.  Yet  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  same  root  of  solidity,  sad  » 
c9-3s861«kAX-,  belongs  to  all  these.  The  presence  of  rvslyalu  seems 
to  distinguish  from  Uiem  Prim,  sarra,  Lat.  ealrus,  salus. 

F.  JIQETIC  FORMS  AND  IDIOMS. 

Although  the  genemd  iEiiies  of  Grammar  are  applicable  to  poetry  as 
well  as  to  prose,  yet  poetry  has  many  words,  phrases,  constructions,  and 
collocations  peculiar  to  itaelf.    A  few  of  these  will  here  be  mentioned.* 

I.  ETYMOnAoar  and  Usb  of  Words. 

(1)  The  archfiic  Gen.  of  Ist  Ded.  in  ai  is  used  by  the  Epic  poets, 
Lucretius  and  Virgil,  as,  aulai,  aquai. 

(2)  Virgil  and  Horace  always  contract  t^e  Gen.  of  2nd  Dec!,  in  it,  as 
oti,  tugurf,  ingenl,  impert     The  elegiac  poets  retain  u  generally. 

(3)  The  contraction  of  the  Gen.  arum,  orum,  into  4m  is  confined  to 
Masculine  Substantives,  aa,  agricoliim,  sociiim  :  and  of  Acyectiyes  to  a 
few  only  of  four  syllables,  as,  magnanimilim  heroum. 

(4)  Many  Genitives  in  imm  are  contracted  into  urn,  as,  Kpilro,  cohor- 
t^m.  This  may  be  done  in  tthe  case  of  all  Present  Participles :  as, 
amantiim.     Words  of  the  liorm  -  ^  -,  as  nubium,  cannot  lose  i. 

(5)  The  Dat.  in  «t,  and  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  in  ei,  may  be  contracted 
into  «,  e:  as,  victu  for  victiii,  fide  for  fidei. 

(6)  The  Lnperf.  of  the  4th  Conj.  in  i^m,  and  the  Fut.  in  ibo,  are 
archaisms  occasionally  used  by  VirgU,  as,  vestibat  for  vestiebat.  This 
is  not  done  in  lyric  verse,  rarely  ia -elegiac.  The  Infin.  Pass  in  ier  is 
an  archaism  used  occasionally  in  epic  poetry ;  not  allowable  in  elegiac, 
rare  in  lyric.    Other  archaic  forms  (§  54k.  !Kote  1)  are  found. 

(7)  Such  fonms  as  amaram  amasse,  fiernm  fieese,  noram  nosse, 
audieram  audisse  (§  4k4k.  Note),  are  of  usual  occurrence. 

(8)  Many  words  are  purely  poetic,  and  never  l»und  in  prose  at  all. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified,  but  ought  to  be  carefully  noted. 

(9)  (fl)  Substantive  is  used  for  Adjective  or  Participle :  as,  Victor 
equus ;  fabulae  manes  ;  populus  late  rex.  (ii)  Participle  or  Adjective 
for  Substantive :  as,  volitans,  an  insect ;  volantes,  birds ;  natantes, 
fishes  ;  praeceps,  a  precipice ;  jplanum,  a  kwl  surface.  So,  Opaca  do- 
morum,  strata  viarum,  &c.  See  J  135.  iv.  B.  (6).  (c)  Neuter  Adjective 
for  Adverb :  as,  Lugubre  rubens ;  perfidum  ridens ;  transversa  tuentes 
&c.     See  §  laT.  A.  (7).  ' 

(10)  The  Plural  Number  for  the  Singular:  as,  Tua  numina  posco  • 
sibila  colla  tumens.  And  tbe  Singular  for  the  Plural:  as,  Thvna 
merce  beatum;  late  loca  militeieomplet.     See  J  27.  II.  *       ^ 

(11)  Tiansitive  Verbs  are  used  ao transitively,  as  venti  posuere  Verc 
Intransitivea  used  transitively,  as  Horret  iratum  mare,  Hor  '  Even 
Passives  sometimes  assume  a  ffnmative  force:   as.  Pontes  avertitur 
Verg.     On  the  Reflexive  use  of  Passive,  and  the  Passive  use  of  De- 
ponent Verbs,  see  §  X2A,  K 
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(12)  The  use  of  the  Simple  for  the  Compound  Verb  is  a  very  eom- 
moQ  poetic  idiom :  as,  Pone  moras  for  depone ;  tendere  for  contendere; 
tenere  for  retinere,  &c. 

(13)  In  regard  to  tenses,  the  Historic  Present  for  the  Preterite  is 
often  used ;  also  the  Preterite  Aonst  for  the  Present  to  express  habit 
or  frequency ;  IhQ  ^orf.  Infin.  for  the  Pres.  Infin.    See  §  €€.  §  X4a.  (1; 

11^  Stxtax. 

1.  Agreement.  A  Neuter  Predicate  witb  Masc.  and  Fern.  Sub- 
stantiren :- as,  Tuipe  senex  miles  (}  ImUI.),  and  Sjnesis  ($  X20.),  aiv 
frequent  in  poetry. 

2.  Oovernment. 

(1)  The  Accusatiye  of  Respect  alter  Adjective^^  and  Verbs  is  almost 
peculiar  to  poetry,  and  very  frequent :  as^  Cetexjft  laetus ;  aibila  colU 
tumens.     See  §  127.  A.  (8). 

(2)  The  Dative  after  Compound  Verbs  is  faTouised  by  the  poets. 
Verbs  of  contending,  repelling^  differinfff  uniting^  hare  a  Dative  ui 
poetry ;  but  iq  prpse,  for  the  most  part,  a  Preposition  with  its  Case : 
as,  Mihi  contendere  noli ;  solstitium  pecori  defendite ;  Bcurrae  di^tabit 
i^mious  ;  Terka  sociare  chordis,  &c.     See  §  129.  A, 

A  Dative  after  a  Verb  of  Motion  is  peculiar  to  poetry,  but  rare :  a«. 
It  clamor  citelo.  A  Dative  aftor  2k,  finite  Passive  Verb  is  poetic :  i^. 
Heque  cQmitur  ullj. 

(3)  A  large  number  of  Adjectives  govern  a  Geoitive  in  poetry  odIt  : 
as^  Inane  lymphae,  nimiua  pitgoae,  gravis-  morum,.  integer  aevi,  &c. 
See  %  135,  IV.  y, 

(4)  Tbe  Infinitive  llilood  after.  Adj^tives  is  frequent  in  poetry,  aoJ 
rare  in  good  proi-e:  as,  Callidus  condere,  catuaiaculari,  audax  omcU 
perpeti,  &c.  After  some  Substantives :  as.  Causa  perire,  tenipus  abiiv. 
&c.  After  Verbs  of  motion :  as,  J^opulare  penales  venimus :  of  fo- 
treaty;  as,  Hoc  petit  esse  suum:  of  feeling;. ap,  Furil  reperire,  dt- 
dignata  teneri :  of  hastening ;  as,  Trepidat  claudere,  &c.  Kst  is  u^c^ 
for  licet  witk  Infin..;  as,  Aenean  cernere  erat:  nee  sit  mihi  crtpder* 
tantum.  The  use  of  the  Participle  after  Verbs. of  Sense  for  the  Acer:* 
sative  and  Infinitive  is  a  poetic  Graecism :  a.<t,  Sensit  medios  delapscs 
in  hostcF,  The  Infinitive  Active  is  used  poetically  where  apiosewriir: 
-would  use  the  Participle  in  diis ;  as,  Dat  ferre  tai«nium  ;  quern  sumii 
celebrure,  &c.     See  §  1 41,  I4k2. 

(5)  Many  instances  of  Ellipsis  and  Plecftiasm  are  found  in  Poetry, 
too  numerous  to  be  here  cited.     See  also  §  186,  8,  9. 

I^ote. — Historians,  aa  Sajlust,  Livy,  above  all  Tacitus,  often  heightta 
their  style  by  the  intermi:(.ture  of  poetic  imagery  and  expression,  •*- 
pecially  when  a  narrative  is  picturesque,  or  a  speech  impassioned. 

m.    COIXOCATIOK.. 

The  Collocation  of  words  in.  poetiy  is  much  more  free  than  that  * 
prose,  but  will  be  better  learnt  by  reading  and  practice  tjban  by  a:; 
«*tempt  to  reduce  the  subject  to  rules.. 
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A,  the  standard,  strongest,  gifttnral  Vowftl, 
3  12.  Its  sound ;  starength,  9 ;  weaken- 
ings, 12, 18. 

A.Nonns,  Decl.  I.,  §}  20^2d.  Cases,  81- 
33.   Endings,  34.   BecleA»i<m.  127-130. 

A-Verb8,  Conj.  I..  »  43-47.  }  67. 

Abbreviations  (Siglarium  Bomannm), 
§  108. 

AblatlTus  Casus  (anferre,  to  take  atrary),  the 
Ablative  Case,  so  called  from  one  of 
its  upes  (separation),  }  19.  Its  form 
in  the  Declensions,  §  "StK  See  p.  20. 
Governed  by  Prepositions,  §  93.  B*  In 
Circmnstantive  Belation,  5  111.  V.  Sya^ 
tactic  uses,  §§  1 31'*1 34.    See  CoNTKKts. 

AblatJvnq  Ab»3latu9  (absolvere,  to  release), 
the  Ablative  Absolute,  so  called  because 
it  stands  released,  as  it  were,  from  go- 
vernmpnt.  Also  called  Ablativns  Con- 
venientiae,  §$  133. 134.  §}  204-208. 

Ablative  Supine,  §  146.  $  148. 

Abstracta  Nomina,  Abstract  Names,  25. 

Abundance,  62,  68. 

Ahundantia  Substantiva,  $  27.  Adjectiva, 
§28. 

Acatalectus  (a,  xaraAiiyciv,  to  stop  shorty, 
Versus,  463. 

Aocentus  (accinere,  to  intone),  AocciKit,  ^ 

Accentuation,  $11.7. 

Accommodation,  18. 

Accusativns  Casus  (aocusare,  to  ac€use), 
the  Accusative  Case,  so  called  because 
the  accused  is  the  O^ert  at  prosecution. 
Gr.  aiTiariKT)  irrwo-tf,  $  19.  Its  form  in 
the  Declensions,  J  20.  Governed  by 
Prepositions,  5  93.  A.  Objective  Rela- 
tion, $  111.  III.  Syntactic  uses,  H  127. 
128.    See  Contend. 

Accusative  Plur.  m.  f .  in  Third  Decl.  (cs 
or  Is),  .33,  63.  Ai^nd.  A. 

Activa  Vox  (agere,  to  do).  Active  Voice, 
§36. 

Active  Sentence,  how  changed  to  Passitv 

Form,  258. 
Adjectlvum,  Adjective  (quod  adloltnr  Sub- 
stantive).   Gr.  iirC0tTov  iepithd),  §  15. 
Declension  of  Adjectives,  41-49,  57-60. 
Anomalies  of,  S  28.    Comparison  of,  i 
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29.  3>erivatlcfti  of^  9  78.  Uses  of,  9  84. 
QnaUtative  Relation,  $  111.  II.  Ueed 
Subetantivally^  23,  199,  253  (Note).  261. 
Used  Advcrbia.ly,  199,  2.54,  265.  Parti- 
tively,  199.  See  Agreement ;  the  several 
Cases;  Verb  Infinite,  &c. ;  also  Con- 
tents. 

Adjectival  Clatise^  $  151.  (c).  Adjectival 
(Relative)  CJlausea^  $$  167'-178. 

Adonius  Versus,  471,  475. 

Adverblum,  Adverb  (quia  ad  Vetbum  est), 
9  15.  9  30.  9  34.  39  69.  70.  i  80.  Com- 
kiarison  of  Adverbs,  72.  Correlation  of, 
^2, 171.  Table  of,  172-178.  Derivation 
of,  195.  Strengthen  Superlative  and 
other  Adjectives,  200,  201.  Adverb  as 
Subject,  249.  Complement,  250,  252 :  as 
Attribute,  254  (Note). 

Adverbial  Attribute  and  Apposite,  254, 
199,  26.'5. 

Adverbial  CJlause,  5  151.  (b.).  Adverbial 
CHauses,  §9  167-194.    See  Coxtknts. 

Adversative  Conjunctions,  $  74.  9  100. 

Ae  weakened  to  I,  14. 

Affirmative  Answers,  9  107.  AfElrmative 
Sentences,  9 109* 

Agreement,  99  1 1 5-124.    See  Coxtknts. 

Alcaic  Verse«,  §  237.  9  25a  Alcaicns 
Ennea^llabus,  472,  476.  Decasyllabus, 
478,  477.  Hendecasyllabus,  472,  478. 
Alcaic  Strophe  (stanza),  472,  481. 

AlcmaniuB  Versus,  475. 

Alphabet,  the  letters  of  any  language,  so 
called  from  Alpha.  Beta,  the  first  two 
Gicek  letters.    Latin  Alphabet,  §  8.  9  9. 

912. 

Auacolnthon,  a  Figure  of  Syntax,  416. 

Anapaest- *s.  Anapaest,  \^  «->  — ,  a  metrical 
Foot,  9  224.    In  lambfo  Metre,  476. 

Anapaestic  Rhythm,  479. 

Anaphora  (ava^cpcir,  to  recur),  a  Figure 
of  Syntax,  234. 

Ana^trophe  {avavrptittiv,  to  inverOt  A  Fi- 
gure of  Syntax,  446. 

Animals,  names  of,  their  gender,  27,  28. 

Annexive  Relation,  9  111.  VUI.,  p.  256,9 
149. 
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ANO 

Anomalonii  (Trregralar)  Verbs,  §  63. 

Anomaly  (Irregularity)  in  Noans,  $}  27. 
28.  In  ComiMixiaon,  7C,  72.  In  verbs, 
$63. 

Answers,  AfflrmatiTe  and  NegAtive,}  107. 

Antecedent,  (113.  Agrecnuint  of  Rtft^ 
tive  with,  2«0,  (  123.  §  124.  E.  %  103. 

AntimerUi  (^irri,  ficpof,  JMrf),  a  Figure  of 
Syntax,  446. 

Antiptods  {ivrit  wrAvtt,  eoae),  a  Figare  of 
Syntax,  446. 

Antithesis  (arritfttrni,  to  place  oppotite),  a 
Figare  of  Rhetoric,  447. 

Aphaere«U  {a^aiptly,  to  tote  awtjf)^  16. 

Apoc5p§  («iroK6irrc:i',  to  cut  off)^  16. 

Apodi^  (airoJtSorai,  to  remier  back).  If 
a  Predication  is  so  limited  by  a  Claase, 
that  the  Claa«e  can  be  stated  firvt,  the 
Predication  afterwards,  snch  Predication 
is  called  Apodoels,  while  the  Claase  is 
called  Protftsls  (vportiytir,  to  stretch  be- 
fore). These  terms  are  chiefly  nsed  in 
regud  to  Compound  Conditional  and 
Goncessiye  Sentence  (if,  although). ;  as, 
ify  although — /  t/and  (ProtaBiR)vr-/  Mr 
(Apodosis).  Bat  there  woald  b3  no 
impropriety  in  i^iplying  them  when  the 
Clauue  is  Temporal  or  Causal,  as  '  uhen — 
because  —1  standi  I  Me,'  or  when  it  is  Re- 
lative, as  '  whoever  stand* — he  will  see ; ' 
or  even  when  Final,  *  that  I  map  see — / 
stand.'  Any  such  clause  is  conditionally 
limitative,  and-  Faotattc ;  because  a  oon- 
di  ion  pieoedes  in  Ihgical  order  that  of 
which  it  is  the  condition.  But  in  giam> 
mar  the  terms  Apodosis  and  ProtaBi» 
are  applied  to  the  poincipal  eeaCence 
and  condition  BevernUJ^i,.  in<  wiiatever* 
oider  placed. 

Aposiopesis  (airo<rtMirav,  t4  pus  over  in 
silence),  a  I^igure  of  RhetovHv.447. 

Apostrophe  (airo<rrp^^€iF,  toitmmffom, 
and  therefore,  to),  a  Figure  of  Rhetoric, 
447. 

AppellatiTa  (appellare,  to  call  bjf'name)^ 
Common  Names,  28. 

Apposite  (apponerc,  to  place  5y)i38,.2o2, 
264,5111.  n. 

Apposition,  23,  $  111.  II.  $  114  Con- 
cord, 111.    §  122. 

Appositive  Complement,  252. 

Archaic  Form«>,  }  54. 

Archaismus,  446. 

Archilochins  (Versus)  Minor,  475  ;  Maior, 
478. 

Archilodiium  Metmm :  four  Uads,  479.. 

Aristophaneus  Versus,  47T. 

Arsis  (atpeif,  to  lift),  that  Syllable  in  a 
Foot  on  which '  ictus '  falls,  }  224. 

Articles  (ao9fia),  none  in  Latin,  $  16. 

Aryan  Affinittes,  Append.  C,  488. 

Aryan  Family  of  ^eeoh,  $  5. 

As,  parte  of,  80. 

Asdlepiad  Metres,  9  234. ;  477.481. 

Assimilation,  11,  of  Consonants,  18. 

A»ynartetua  (a,  <rv¥afnar.  to  /i/iir),  Verans, 
464  (Note). 
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Asyndeton  (a,  9vvi*Zy,  frmtf /osrsfAn'),.445, 
9  98. 

Attraotfon  (attrahere,  to  dhxw  to),  a  tot 
importsmt  Figure  in  S^iritec,  Sd8.  ( 119. 
fl23.    Also  p.  289. 

Attributnm  (attribaere,  la- as«fV")f  Attri- 
bute, flS.  I.  (2.).  In  Qoalltative  Re- 
lation, 9  111.  II.  Conoecd,  n.  9 115. 
Several  Attributes  of  one  Sabst.,  200. 

Attribution,  9  122.    See  Attribatom. 

Attributive  Complement,  332. 

Au,  10.    Weakened  to  a,  14.    To  o,  14. 

B,  a  medial  labial  mnte  Consonant.  9  12* 
Corresponds  to  ^ ;  is  formed  from  dv,  '20. 

Baryton,  6. 

Bhse,  464  (Note). 

Bemg,  Verb  of  (sum,  ^esse),  9  42. 

-Bus,  Cases  in,  83,  86. 

C,  A  tennis  guttural  mute  Consonant,  modi- 
fled  from  r.  Sounded  as  K.  §  12.  Pl  7, 
Append.  iB.,486. 

(Taesura  (caedere,  to  cut),  9  226.  and  Note. 

OUendar  (Roman),  58; 

Capital  Letters,  4. 

Cardinalia  (cardo,  htnge),  (Cardinal  Na- 

merals,  9  32.    Table,  76.    Uses  of,  7& 
Case,  9  19. 
Cases,  Formation  of,  9  20.    Signs  of,  S3. 

See  Declension'*. 
C3ase-oonstmction,  99  125-137.    See  03S- 

TBvre. 
Catalecticns  (caroAiiycir,   to  siop  short). 

Versus,  468. 
Causal  (Tonjunctions:  Co-ozdinatiTe  and 

Subordinative,  9  74. 
Ctosal  Co-ordinatiQn,  9  101. 
Cansalis    Cansula,    (}ausal    (Sabordiuate 

Clause),  Adverbial,  or  Adjectival,  9  ISl- 
Causal  Causes,  99  174-176. 
Character  (yoiMirnip,  impreued  mark)  d 

a  Stem,  9 14.  Of  Nouns,  9  20.  ;  of  VcctM. 

9  43.    See  9  41. 
Checks  B  Mute  Consonants,-  4. 
Chiasmus,  a  Figure  of  Rhetoric,  447. 
Circumflex  Accent,  6. 
Circnrastantive  Relation,  9  111.  V. 
Claudius  (his  letters),  8. 
Clausula,  Clause ;  Clanare,  §  109. 
Climax  (icAtua^,  a  ladder),  a  Figure  d 

Rhetoric,  447. 
Clipt  Stem,  104. 
CoUectiva  Nomina,  Collective  Noons  or 

Nonns  of  multitude,  23.  Their  oonstiw- 

tion,  268. 
Collective  Subject,  263,  263. 
CmsMnate  Tense-fiorms,  9  38. 3^. 
Common  Cender,  §  18. 
Common  Names  (AppeUativa),  23. 
Commnnia  Substantiva,  26-38. 
Comparativa  Adjectiva,  9  29.    AdvertiK. 

9  80.    Comparative  Conatmctions,  2Si. 

232,  298,  803. 
Comparative  Conjunctions,  CoocxlioatiTt 

and  Saboidinative,  9  74. 
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Comparative  Sentences,  ^  193-194. 

Comparison,  §$  29-30. 

Compensation,  11.  $  63. 

Complementum  (c(Hnplere,to  eompletey^  the 
(Predicative)  Complement,  that  which 
completes  the  conntrnction  of  a  SeMtenre, 
ivben  the  Verb  is  copulative ;  $$  110- 
111.  i  115.  5  122.  ObUqme  Comple- 
ment, 251-,  260,  380.  Beoeptive  Comple- 
ment, 255.    See  Predicate. 

Complemental  Attribute  or  Apposite,  252. 

Composite  Subject,  253,  }  121. 

Composition  of  Words,  21,  §  81.  Of  Ver^• 
^vvtb  Particles,  $  56.  Append.  £.,  499. 
Of  Nouns  with  Partlotes,  224,  $  81. 

Compound  Sentences,  S§  150-206.    See 

COXTENTS. 

Compound  Numerals,  79. 
Concords,  Four,  $  115. 
Concessive  Conjunctions,  180. 
Concessive  Sense  of  Conjunctive  Mood, 

166. 
Concessive  Sentences,  §§  191-192. 
Conclusive  Conjunctions,  180,  237. 
ikmcreta  Nomina,  Concrete  Names,  23, 
Conditional  Conjunctions, }  74. 180. 
Conditional  Sentences,  $$  164-lOliK    See 

CONrBNTO. 

Coniogatio  (couingare,  to  yoke  togftMr)^ 
Conjugation,  the  Flexion  of  Yerbe,  24. 
PeripbrastiG,  $  51. 

Conjugationn,  the  four,  $  43.  Their  Pa- 
radlgnas,  §$  44-51.    Tables.  §5  57-60. 

Conjugating ;  method  of,  104, 105. 

Conianctio  (coniungere,  to  unite)^  Con- 
junction, Gr.  <rvi^e<rAto«,  24,  $  74.  55 
98-102.  See  Correlation  and  Com- 
pound Skntencbs. 

Coniunctivus  Modus,  Conjunctive  Mood 
5  37.  Pure  Conjunctive,  Sense  of,  166 
Examples  of  Conjunctive,  5  67.    Notes 
on  Pure  Conjunctive,  5  138. 

Consecotio  Temporum,  Consecution  of 
Tenses,  §§  195-196.    Examples  of,  170. 

Consecutive  Conjunctions,  180. 

Conaecutive01au8es,5151.  (b.)  (c.)  55168- 

171. 
CoTisonarttes   litterae,   Consonants,   5  9. 

§12. 

Cont)Onant  Nouns,  5  20.  5  24. 

Consonant  Verbs,  55  43-47.  5  60. 

Contracted  Verbs,  5  43.. 

Contraction.    See  Synaeresia.    ..  ^^  ^^^ 

Coordination  by  ConjmactionB,  55  98-102. 
By  ReUtive,  5  103. 

Cooidinative  Conjunctions,  5  74. 

Copulativa  Verba  (copulare,  to  coupU), 
Copulative  Verba.  IABtof,5110.  Con- 
structions of,  6  110.  5 117.  5  1*2. 

Correlation,  5  34.  55  94r^^' 

Correlativa,    Correlative   Pronouns   and 

Particles,  5  34.         .    ^    ^  .  v  ^-t 

Creticus  Pes,  the  Cretic  Foot  (-  ^^  -)  461 

CuKvSbs;  Cui-Quid  Verbs;  266. 


D,  a  medial  dental  mute  ConeOnant,  7,  SO. 

Dactylus,  Dactyl,  a  Foot  (-  w  ^/),  5  224. 

Dactylic  Mexaufeter,  55  225-^26. 

Dactgrlic  Rhythms,  475. 

Dativus  Casus,  Dative  (Receptive)  Case, 
55  19-20.  in  Receptive  Relation,  5  111. 
IV.  Constructions,  55  129-130.  See 
Contents. 

Declinatio  (dedinare,  to  slope  dovm)^  23, 
519. 

Declensions,  the  Five,  5  20.  Their  End- 
ings, 5  21.  First  D.  5  22.  Second  D. 
5  23.  Third  D.  5  24.  Fourth  D.  5  25. 
Fifth  D.  5  26.    AnomaUes  of,  5}  27-28. 

Deoompoeita,  197. 

Defect  (defloere,  to  fall  ehort),  the  having 
fewer  fMAus  than  usual,  64. 

Defectiva  Nomina,  Defective  Nouns,  5  27. 
Defectiva  Numero,  64.  Defectiva  Casi* 
bus,  67.  Defectiva  Adjectiva,  5  28.  De* 
fectiva  Verba,  Defective  Verbs,  55  64., 
65. 

Definitive  Pronouns  (idem,  ipse),  85,  88. 

Demimitiva,  Diminutives,  185. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns,  •85,  87. 

Denomlnativa,  182. 

Denominative  A4jeati^«s  expressing  Ori- 
gin, Possession,  &o.,  200. 

Dental  Consonants,  7 

Dental  Mutes  fall  oat  before  s,  17. 

Dental  Stems  in  Third  Decl.,  44. 

IMponentia  Verba,  Deponent  Verbs,  5  36. 
Their  Conjugation,  105.  Paradigm,  5 
46.  Dep  tnents  of  Fiist  Conj.,  U9.  Of 
Second  Conj^  135.  Of  Fourth  Conj., 
136.    Of  Third  Conj.,  147. 

Derivation,  55  76-80.    See  Contents. 

Desiderativa  Verba,  (desiderare,  to  desire) 
I^etdderative  Verbs,  185. 

Dialects  of  Italy.    Appeud.  D.  491-499. 

Dialysiii,  463  (N«te^. 

Dimeter,  463  (Nulte)« 

Diphthongs  (6if,  ^tfoyfa^,  «otit»(£),  5  10. 
Formation  of,  SL  Decay  of,  10.  Quan- 
tity of,  5, 450,  459. 

Disjuncrive  Conjunctions,  5  74. 

Disjunctive  Co-ordination,  5  99. 

Disjunctive  Interrogation,  243. 

Dissimilation,  11, 1». 

Distance  of  Time  and  Space  in  Accus., 
275. 

Distich,  463. 

Distributiva  KimierAlia,  Distributive  Nu- 
merals, 5  32.    Table,  76.    Uses,  78. 

Double  Object  (or  Quern -Quid)  Verbs,  their 
Construction,  2.54,  255,  279. 

Dual  Numher,  5  17. 

Dubitative  Sense  of  Conjunctive  Mood. 
166. 

Duplication,  69. 

Duration  of  Time  in  Accus.,  275 ;  Abl.,  804. 

B,  medial  Vowel  between  a  and  1,  5  12. 
Its  sound  and  strength,  9.  Strength- 
ened mto  o.  9.    Forms  diphthoiiga  with 


z^ 


I,  u,  10.    Takes   the  pla«eof  i,  u,  la. 
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Flexion;  becomes  flnid  vrhen  a  conan- 
nant  is  gone,  12.  Has  a  predilection 
for  dose  syllables,  12.  A  weakening  of 
»«  18.  Weakened  into  i,  19.  Into  n, 
nirelj,  14. 

E^Konna,  Fifth  Declension,  ^  20, 21,  §  26. 

£.yerbs,  Conj.  U.,  H  43-47.  $  58. 

Ectheais  (c«cTi0«Vai,  to  place  on/),  a  word 
or  words  standing  out  of  the  predication 
MTith  which  they  are  in  context ;  as,  a 
Vocattve  Case,  or  an  Interjection,  with 
their  adjuncts,  $  112. 

Ejthlipsis  (cic0Ai^«ii',  to  puth  out),  the 
elision  of  m  with  vowel,  16,.4A7> 

Elegiac  DisticK  7269;. 

Klegiambos,  47U,  478. 

Elimination  (eUniinare,  ft>>  tend'  ojg^  the 
tfireehoid),  ttifi  extBtifii(U)i  of  ooosonauts, 
17. 

Elision  (elidere,  to  struts  oiiO,.Rlto  calledi 
Synaloepha,  the  removal  of  8»  final  S)rU 
lable  before  a  word  begthnitag  with  a 
Vowel,  15,  i  222. 

Ellipsis*  (cAAria-ccr,  to  OMi'O,  &  very  im- 
portant Figure  of  Syntax,  258, 445.  See 
a  116-118,  and  p.  268. 

EnallAge  (croAAao-ffctv),  446. 

EncUtica  (c-yrAiffiv,  to  lean  oa),  Enclitio 
words-,  which  tthrpw-  back  accent  on  the 
word  whlch>tfacy  follow,  6. 

En.1itigt  S 14; 

Endtnge  of  the  l>eclen8lons,  9  21.  Of 
Adjectives  in  Decl.  8.,  57. 

English  Language,  2. 

Xnthesis  {ivriSiyai,  to  place  /«),  §  111. 
(Note). 

Enthetic  Attributeor  Apposite,  254. 

Ennntiatio  (enuntiare,  to  declare  or  slate), 
a  Propositi^ ,  §  100. 

Ennntiatio •  ObU4aa,.the  Fint  Class  of 
BttbKtaotiwl'  Clauses,  $  109.  §  151. 
$f  155-457X.  Sq^C'»ntkstb. 

Eplcoena  (Nomina),  28. 

Epistolary  use  of  Tenses,  163  (Kobe). 

Epithet  {iiriBtTovy  placed  on  to),  so  Adjec- 
tive in. simple  Attribution ;  as*,  vir  bo- 
nus, §  15.    See  Attributum« 

Epithetic  Attribute  (see  Bpithet),  254. 

Epodes  of  Horace,  }  231. 

Etymology  (jrvfioc  Adyoc,  true-amount), 
415  6. 

Eugubine  Tables,  Append.  Z>..492. 

Eaphonio  Insertion^  ,19j 

Kjnphpny,.!!.. 


F,  an  aspirate  •  spirant' (Consonant,  }  12*. 
Its  sound  unoer-taiti,  7^    Corresponds  to 


GKN 

bh,  dh,  gh ;  ^,  9,  x*  ^-     FASBda  into  h, 

20 

Factitive  Yertas,  251.  Called  Qoid-C^iule 
Verbs.  255.  Their  conatmction  with 
Accusative  (Oblique-Clause),  127,  338. 
Examples,  283,841. 

Feminine  Oender,  $18. 

Figures  of  Syntax  and  Rhetoric,  §  215. 

Final  Conjunctions  (finis,  end,  puryou), 
4  74.  p.  180. 

Final  ClauKs,  Adverbial  and  A4jectival, 
K  172-173. 

Finite  Verb,  §  35. 

Flexion  (flexio,  a  bending),  $$  14-15. 

Foot,  $  224.    List  of  Feet,  461  (Note.) 

Ftactiona,  how  expressed,  $  32. 12,  pp.  80, 
»1. 

Frequentative  Verbs:  two  fonna,  \  57> 
p.  127. 

Ftislon,  17. 

I^otumm  Tempus,  Future  Tense,  Simple 
and  Perfect,  $  38.  Their  uses,  163.  In 
Conditfbnal  Sentences,  H  164-186.  la 
Oratio  Obliqna.  $  189.  In  Conaecution, 
407,  408,  412.  See  Infinitive;  Parti- 
ciple; Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

O,  a  medial  guttural  mute  Consonant.  $  12. 
Wanting  in  the  old  Latin  Alphabet ;  in- 
troduced after  the  First  Punic  War.  7. 
Lost  by  Aphaeresis,  16,  481.  By  elimi- 
natioa,  17.  Assimihtted,  18.  (3hang€<i 
toe  before  s,t;  before  I,  n,  m,  18.  Sound 
hard,  20,  486.  Orthogn4>by  of  g  or  c, 
484. 

(jktlliambns  of  Catullus,  $  238. 

Gender  (genus).  }  18.  In  First  DecU  3S. 
In  Second  Decl.,  40, 41.  In  Third  Decl.. 
55,  56.  In  Fourth  Decl.,  61.  In  Fifth 
Decl.,  62. 

Generic  Names,  25. 

Geuetivus  Casus,  the  Genitive  (ProprletiTr 
Cose),  Gr.  •yci'ticii  vrMTtr,  $  19.  For- 
mation of,  in  Sing,  and  nor.,  $  20. 
Gen.  Plur.  in  mn  for  arum,  3G;  for 
ornm,  89.  Gen.  Sing,  in  aa ;  in  ai,  :)2. 
Gen.  Sing,  in  i  for  ii,  89,  486.  C«ii. 
Plur.  in  5n  (wr).  40 ;  in  omia.  Ded.  S.. 
51.  (3en.  Plur.  of  Decl.  S.  in  ium  or 
um,§24.pp.49-51.  In  Adjeotivea,58-i9. 
Hetoroclite  Gen.  S.  in  Fourth  Ded.. 
60.  Contracted  Gen.  in  e,  62.  GknitiTi? 
in  Proprietive  Relation,  \  111.  VI. 
(lenitive  Subjective  and  Objecttre,  811. 
Syntax  of  Genitive,  ^  135-137.    Sv 

CONTKNTfl. 

Ctentilla  Nomina.  Derivatives  of  Cbm 
Names ;  also  of  People,  Cities,  iic,  193. 


*  To  the  Examples  of  Ellipds  in  p.  445,  adi>  those   which   occur   in   propinatioB 

(pledging  of  healths  at  banquets).    Poculum  (Aocus.)  is  omitted  before  Oen.;  as,  Hor. 

C.  iii.  19. 10 :  'Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  anguris  Murenae ;*  and  a  Verb  Is  omitted 

when  the  Adverb  bene  is  nsed  with  an  Accus. ;  as,  TibuU.  ii.  1.  31:  *  Bene  MmMslliir 

"*■  qul«]n«>ad  pocula  dioat.'    Plant.  Slieh,  v.  4  :  '  Bene  voa,  bene  nos,  bene  te,  bene  vat, 

nostram  etiam  Stephanium.'    The  Verb  omitted  Is  probably  valere  (opto  or  pncor . 

lativ^mav  be  so  used  ;  as.  Plant.  Per;  i.  5.  20 : '  Bene  mihi,  bene  vobia,  bene 

»  .  twoe  omnibus  nobis.' 
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Oerundia,  GeninJs,  $  40.  Constmction , 
$§  144-147.    (See  Note.)    See  p.  169. 

Gerandive  Construction,  100, 161,  169  ;  $9 
145-147. 

Glyconic  Metre,  $  234. 

Glyconens  Versus,  470, 477. 

Gnomic  Subjunctive,  845. 

Graecismos,  446. 

Greek  ;  its  influence  on  Latin,  2.  Affini- 
ties, Append.  C, 

Greek  Nouns,  in  First  Dccl.,  $  22.  In 
Second  DecL,  89, 40.  In  Third  Decl.,  54. 

Gnna,  9. 

Guttnrales  Ck)n8on.intes,  Guttural  Conso- 
nants, §  12.  Eliminated,  67.  Fused,  61.. 

H,  an  aspirate  guttural    Consonant^    7.. 

Bough  Breathing,  7.    Eliminated,  15. 

Corresponds  to  gh,  x  J  Feil  away  ;  19. 

Took  tiie  place  of  f ,  20.    Orthography, 

484. 
Hendecasyllable  Verses,  464,  472,  477,  47».. 
Hendyadys  {iv  dia  bvoXr\  a  fflguM^^AE^ 
Heteroclita  Nomina  (cT«pa  icAiit«,.MM>M<ir 

form  of  Declension)^  62. 
Heterogenca  (crcpoK  yit^ot,  second  gender), 

62. 
Heterosis,  446. 

Ifexameter,  463  (Note).    $  225. 
Hiatus,  16,  469. 
Hfpponactemn  Metmm,  479. 
Historic  Infinitive,  262  (Note). 
Historic  Present,  162,  4<M?. 
Historic  Tenses,  99,  §  195. 
Homonymous  Verb-forms  (cfiwKV/yta,  Aariitgr 

same  name)^  $  62. 
Hypallage    (uiroAAaao-eii'),   a   Figure   of 

Syntax,  446. 
Hyperbaton   (itnepfiaCttiy,  to  pass  over), 

a  Figure  of  Syntax,  446. 
Hypcrl>oIe    (uvrcp/SaAAeti/,     to   eac44^,    a 

Figure  of  Rhetoric,  447. 
Hypermeter,  464  (Note). 
Hysteron-proteron,  a  Figure,  446. 


I  (j)<  Vowel  and  Consonant,  $  12.  2.  Its 
sound  and  strength  as  i-vocalis ;  weakest 
Vowel,  9.  Forms  diphthongs  when 
Bt^rengthened  by  a,  e,  o,  10.  Weakening 
of  a,  12.    Of  e,  18. 

I-Consonans  Q'),  8.  Eliminated,  16.  Sound, 
Append.  B, 

I-Nouns  in  Third  Decl.  5  24.  Their 
Classes.  48-50.    Their  Paradigms,  53. 

I-Verlw,  Conj.  IV.,  »  43-47.  \  59. 

lambelegns  VersuB,  470,  478. 

Iambus,  v  -,  §  234. 

Iambics  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  §  230. 

Iambic  Rhythms,  475. 

Idus,  the  Ides  in  a  Roman  month,  66.  82- 
85. 

IHattve  Gonjnnctions,  9  74*  Co-ordination 
by,  5  102. 

Inaiperativus  Modus  (imperare,  to  com- 
mand), the  Imperative  Mood,  f  37.    Its 


LTB 

»,  98.     Bow  U3ed»  §}  66-67.  9 
138-139. 

Imperfectum     Tempus,     the    Imperfect 

Tense,  {  38.    Imperfect  Indie,  its  uaes, 

$  66.  8.    Subjunctive,  }  195. 
Impersonalia  Verba,  Impertionnl  Verbs,  $ 

65.,  so  called  because  thej  cannot  take 

&  Personal  ProoABAas  Subject. 
Impeasonal  use  of  PaasiYe  Verbs,  160,  258. 

Of  Gerundive  Construction,  161, }  145. 
Inoeprive  or  Inchoative  Verbs,  116,  $  61. 
Indeclinable  Nouns,  68. 
Indefinite  Pronouns,  86,  93,  $  88. 
Indicativns  Modus  (indicare,  to  shew),  the 

Indicative  Mood  in  Verbs  for  categorical 

or  absolute  statements,  5  37.     Usea  of, 

$  66.  §  67. 
Infinite  Verb,  §  35.       40.  H  140-148. 

See  p.  169. 
Infinitivnm,  the  Infinitive,  §  35.  $  40. 

Its  Tenses,  98,  99,  169,  833.    Its  uses,  $§ 

141-143. 
Infinitive  Clause  (Accusative  with  Infini- 
tive), }  109.  i  151.  (1.)  }  155.  i  163. 
Interest,  Calculation  of,  81. 
Interiectio  (intericere,  to  throw  bettceen)^ 

Interjection,  24,  \  75.  §  112.  }  125.  $ 

126. 
InteiTogatio,  $  109.  $  94.  §  106.  §  109. 

Single,  242.    Disjunctive,  243. 
Interrogatio  Obliqna,  the  Third  Class  of 

Substantival  Glauses,  9  109.  3  151.  (8.) 

S&  162. 163. 
Interrogative  Particles,  §  69.  §  94.  {  106. 
-io-Verhs  of  Third  Conj.,  106,  J  50. 
Ionic  Fefet,  461  (Note).    Rhythms,  476. 
Ironia  (eipwi^ia,  dissimulation),  a  Figure 

of  Rhetoric,  447. 
Italian  Dialects,  Append.  D. 
Italian,  Modem,  20.    Append.  B. 
Iterative  Construction  wirh  Subjunctive, 

345,  f  180.    Examples,  HSl.    With  In. 

dicative,  386.    Examples,  387. 

E,  a  guttural  tennis  mute  Consonant,  gra- 
dually disused  in  Latin,  7. 

Kalendae  or  Calendaa.  the  Calends  of  the 
Roman  month,  66,  82-85. 

L,  ft  dental  liquid  Consonants  lisped  r, 
7,20.    Relation  to  d,  20. 

Labial  (labium,  ;i»  Consonants,  §  12. 

Language,  Families  of,  1.  Languages  de- 
rived from  Latin,  2. 

Latin  Language,  §  5.    Literature,  8. 

Letters,  §5  7-12.    Notes  on,  7, 19. 

Letter-change,  11,  &c. 

Letter-writing,  168  (No1»). 

Liquids,  7. 

Liquid  Stems  in  Nouns  of  Third  DecL,  47. 

Litotes,  a  Figure  of  Rhetoric,  447. 

Locative  Case,  82.  In  First  Decl.,  86,  In 
Second  Decl.,  39.  In  Third  Decl.,  51. 
In  Fifth  Dec!.,  62.    See  195,  300. 

Logaoedic  Rh>-thm8, 477, 

Lyric  Metres, }  228. 
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M,  »  labial  nanal  Consonant,  7.  When 
chanfTPd  to  n,  19.  Elided  by  Ecthlipeia, 
15,  §222. 

Maacnlinam  Geiras,  Mascnliiae  Gcender,  $ 
18. 

Medial  Mutes  or  Sonants,  7. 

Metapbora  (u€Ta^ep«tv,  to  tranMfer\  Meta- 
phor, a  Figure  of  Rhetoric,  446. 

Metathesis  (/AcrarttfcVai,  to  trnnapoui)^  19. 

Metonjraia  (ucra,  ovoua)^  Metonymy,  a 
Fifmre  of  Rhetoric,  447. 

Mobilia  Substantiya,  26. 

Money,  Computation  of,  80-82. 

Month,  Roman,  82-84 

Moods,  §  37. 

Morphology  Ciuiop<frir, /orm,  Aoyo^,  account), 
Wordlorc.  $  8.  S  13. 

Mnltiplicativa  Numeralia,  73. 

Mutation  of  Consonants,  lG-19. 

Mate  Consonants  or  Checks,  §  9.  9  1^ 


K,  a  nasal  Consonant,  nsnally  dental,  bnt 
before  Gnttnrals  becoming  gnbtural  or 
palatal,  7.  Eliminated,  17.  Aradmi- 
lated,  18,  19.  Strengthens  Stems  by 
Nasalization,  11,  IIG.  Added  as  a  Suffix, 
116. 

Kam-R  (Roman),  193.  How  •bbrevfatedL 
§108. 

Narratio  Obliqna,  §§  197.  198. 

Nasal  Consonants,  §  9.  §  12. 

Nasalization.    See  N. 

Negation.  §  104.  §  109. 

Negative  Particles  and  Pronoans,  §  104. 

Negative  Answers,  24i>. 

Nentrum  (lenns.  Neater  Gender,  i.e., 
neither  Masc.  nor  Fem.,§  18.  See  §  127. 
1. 

Neuter  Adje^tfves.  their  8nb«tantival  use, 
258,  260.    With  Composite  Subject,  264. 

Nomen,  Noun.  §  15.    Gr.  ovoun. 

Nomlnativus  Casus,  the  NomlnadTfr  Case. 
Greek,  oi")|Lia<m«ci|  ittwti?,  §  19.  For- 
mation of,  in  Sing,  and  Flur.^  §  20. 
Uses  of,  §  125.  See  Predicative  Rela- 
tion, §  111.  and  Concord.  I.,  §  115. 

Nonae,  the  Nones  in  a  Roman  month,  66, 
82-85. 

Noun-term.  2.^. 

Number,  §17.  §39. 

Numeralia,  "Words  of  Number,  §5  31.  32. 

Numeral  S«>rie8,  73.  Declension,  75. 
Table,  76,  77. 


O,  medial  Vowel  between  a  and  u,  §  12. 
Its  sound  and  strength,  7,  Append.  B. 
Forms  diphthongs  with  1,  n,  10.  Has 
an  affinity  to  v,  12.  Interchanged  with 
n,  12, 14. 

O- Nouns.  Second  Declension,  §  20.  §  23. 

O-Verbs  (fragments  of),  10, 142. 

Obiectum  (obicere,  to  east  in  the  wop).  Ob- 
ject (oorrclated  to  Subiectnm,  subject), 
that  on  which  a  Subject  acts.  It  may 
be  Nearer  Olq'ect  (Aocns.  Case),  or  Re- 
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moter  (usually  Dativ?,  sometimes  Ae> 
en.)*  See  Accusative,  Dative,  and  Ob- 
jective Btfafcion. 

Objective  Relation,  §  111.  HI. 

Objective  Genitive,  §  135.  §  136. 

Obliqna  Oratio,  §  109.  p.  251  (Note). 

Oblique  Subject  or  Complement  (the  Sub- 
ject or  (Complement  of  an  Oblique  Infi- 
nitive Clause),  251  (Note),  254,  280. 

Optative  use  of  Conjunctive,  166,  327, 
.S28. 

Order  of  Words  in  a  Sentence.  §§  209-211. 

Ordinolia,  Ordinal  Numerals,  §  31.  Their 
ine'  78 

Ordinative  Particles,  74,  234. 

Orthography,  App  nd.  A. 

Oscan  Dialect,  1.    Append.  D. 

Ozymoron,  a  Figure  of  Bhetoric,  447. 


P,  a  labial,  tenuis  mute  Consonant,  §  12. 

Euphonically  inserted,  19.     Stands  for 

qi)  or  c,  19. 
Paeon,  461  (Note). 
Parasitic  n  (v)  joined  to  q,  19. 
Parenthesis,  446. 
Paronomasia  (vapa,  hvoiin^tuf),  a  Figure 

of  Rhetoric,  447. 
Part  affected,  Accusative  of,  274. 
Partlcipia,   Participles    (p«*tem  capere), 

100,  424. 
Participials,  100. 
Parti'4pial  Construction,  §§204-20a    See 

COXTKXTS. 

Partes  Orationis,  Parts  of  Speech  or  Words, 
fI4.§16. 

Particulae,  Particles  or  Small  Parts  of 
Speech,  -a  name  given  to  the  four  nnde- 
cUned  Parts,  iuclnding  some  which  are 
iuHeparable,  or  only  used  in  Componnd 
words  ;  as,  ambi-,  dis-,  in-,  re-,  se-,  §  24. 
§§  68-75.  §§  93-107. 

Partitiva  (partiri,  to  dic»f/«),  words  whicli 
take  a  Genitive  of  the  Thing  Distributed. 
See  Gtenitive  in  (Jontknts. 

Passiva  Vox,  the  Passive  Voice  in  Verbs, 
§  36.    See  pp.  97,  258,  275,  28J). 

Patronymicum  Nomen  (irar^a,  jftifVr 
ocoAAa,  name),  a  name  expresang.wscen 
from  a  father  or  ancestor,  26. 

Pentameter,  463.    The  Elegiac,  467. 

Penthemimer,  Penthemimeral  Caesura,  I 
226. 

Perfectnm  Tempus  (perflcere,  to  eompUte), 
thfrPerftet  Tense,  §  38.  Its  douUe  ufc 
in  Latin,  -^9.  Its  nses  in  the  Iodic.  H.. 
162.  In  pure  Ck>njnnctive  M.,  169.  In 
Subjunctive,  368,  406,  403. 

Perfect-Stem  and  Chuwcter,  §  41.  Its 
Formation,  §  53. 

Period  (vepCoioi,  eircw't)  and  Periodic 
Style  in  Discourse,  §  212. 

Periphrasis  (s-cpc^aa^eii',  to  speak  tir 
euitousty),  a  Figure  of  Rhetoric,  447. 

Periphrastic  Conjugation,  a  term  used  to 
exprera  the  forms  of  predication  ob- 
tained by  connecting  the  Parttdptei 
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with  the  Verb  sum :  especially  the 
Tntore  Act.  Participle  in  -urns  and  the 
Gerundiye  in  -ndus,  $  51.  The  term 
would  be  eqnaflj  applicable  to  the  Ckrni* 
binate  PassiTe  Tenses  with  sum  and 
Perf.  Fart.,  but  is  not  usnally  giyen  to 
these.    See  p.  98. 

PeraoD,  $  39. 

Personal  Prononn<«,  $  33.  Their  Declim* 
Bion,  m.    Idiom,  201.    Omission,  250. 

Personal  Verb,  94. 

Pctitio  (petere,  to  seek),  that  Form  of  a 
Simple  Sttitence  in  which  the  Ibii  era- 
tive  Mood  is  tued,  $  109. 

Petitio  Obliqna,  the  second  of  the  three 
kinds  of  SabstnntiTal  Clauses,  249,  $ 
151.  3  158.  p.  359,414. 

PhalaecinH  Versus,  472,  477. 

Pherecrateus  Versus,  470,  477, 

Phonology  (^"*yii^  'Of»/il,  \6yotf  nt9ount)t 
Soundlore,  §5  7-12. 

Phra.«e  ((jtoafrt^  from  ^pa^tiy,  to  gpeai  in. 
ttliigibtif),  252  (Note). 

Place,  Advorbs  of,  $  70.  Constructions 
of,  275,  800,  801.    See  CojrrKXTS. 

Plantus  and  Terence,  8.  Their  Prosody, 
474. 

Pleonasm  (nXeoi/a^eti',  to  exeeed)^  a  Fi^re 
of  Syntax,  445. 

Plnperfectum  Tempus  (plus  quam  per- 
fectum,  more  than  compMe)^  the  Pluper- 
fect Tense,  }  38.  Historic,  39,  405.  Its 
U'-e  in  the  Indio.  M.,  162, 164.  Conjunc- 
tive and  Subjunctive,  $  184.  p.  394,.  $ 
195.  p.  408,  412-414. 

Pluralis  Nnmerus,  the  Plural  Number 
Cplures,  more)y  $  17.  $  39.  Peculiar 
uses  of,  64-66, 198. 

Fluralia  tantnm,  words  without  Singular, 
65. 

Poetic  Forms  and  Idioms,  Append!  F, 

Polyptoton  (rrokv^i  many,  irrcao'if,  oor«e),  a 
Figure,  447. 

Position,  a  Term  used  in  Prosody  to  ex- 
press that  a  vowel  ia  long,  short,  or 
doubtful  in  quantity  by  coming  before 
certain  letters,  $  11.  §  218. 

Positive  D^ree  of  an  Adjective  or  Adverb,. 
$29. 

Poraessive  Pronouns,  §  33.  Their  Idioms,. 
201.  311,  813,  817,  3-^0. 

Potential  Use  of  Conjunctive  Mood,  166; 

Praedicatum,  Predicate  (praedicare,  to 
declare)^  that  member  of  a  Sentence  by 
which  something  is  declared  of  the  Sub- 
ject. Writers  on  Logic  resolve  every 
proposition  into  Subject,  Copula,  and 
Predicate.  But  in  G-rammar  this  would 
only  mislead,  for  it  is  not  in  such  form 
that  authors  write.  Neither  sum,  nor 
any  other  Copulative  Verb,  exactly  c<h:- 


FBO 

responds  to  the  logical  Copula ;  and  the 
word,  which  such  Verb  ttnks  to  the  Snb- 
ject,  is  often  not  identical  with  a  logical 
Predicate.  For  these  reasons  (while 
Madvig  and  most  other  Grammarians 
are  followed  in  allowing  the  term  Predi- 
cate in  (Grammar  to  a  Finite  Verb)  the 
term  Complement  is  used  to  express  the 
word  or  phrase  linked  by  a  Copulative 
Verb  to  the  Subject,  and  so  cmnpleting  a 
Simple  Sentence.'  9  110.  Bee  p.  251 
(Note). 

Praepositio  (praeponere,  to  place  before), 
a  Particle,  Gr.  irpo^eiriv,  ^i^.  Table  of 
Prepo-itions,  $  71.  Use  of  Prepositions 
with  Cases,  $  93.  Prepositions  in  com* 
position  with  Nouns,  224.  With  Verbs, 
125.    Append.  E. 

Praemns  Tempus,  the  Present  Tense,  $  38. 
Primary,  99.  Its  uses  in  Indie.  M.,  §  66. 
In  Conj.  and  Subj.,  5  67.  In  Consecu- 
tion, $  195. 

Praeteritiva  Verba,  Verbs  not  conjugated 
with  Present-Stem,  $  64. 

Predication  (a  statement  made  in  words), 
marked  by  a  Verb,  28. 

Predicative  Rf^lation,  6  111.  I.  p.  258. 

Prefix,  21. 

Present  Stem  and  Character,  §  41.  Af- 
fections of  Present   Stem,  $  52.^    See 

Ct»TEXT8. 

Priapeius  Versus,  478. 

Primary  Tenses,  99,  §  67.  9  195. 

Primitive  Roots,  §  5. 

Proclitica  (irpoKAiV«iv,  to  lean  forward). 

Particles  which  mage  their  accent  in 

the  following  word,  6, 195. 
Prohibition,  forms  of,  828. 
Prolative  Relation   (proferre,  to  exteTtd), 

that  in  which  Predication  is  extended 

by  an  Infinitive  added  to  Verbs,  Par- 
ticiples, or  Adjectives,  5  111.  VII.  p. 

256. 
Prolative  Infinitive,  $  142. 
Pronomen  (6r.  atmownia).  Pronoun,  $ 

15.    Pronouns,  $  33.  Use  of,  ^  85-91. 

See  Contents. 
Ptonomiai&lia,  86-90,  §$  90.  91. 
Prononsnai' iLdterbs,  24,  $$  68-70. 
Fk^nunciation,  of  Vowels  and  Diphthongs, 

9.    Ot  La*te  generally,  Append.  B. 
Propria  Nomina,  Proper  Names ;  Names 

peculiar  to  Persons  or  Places,  23. 
Proportionalia  Numeralia  (duplus,  &c.), 

73. 
Proprietive  Relation,  that  of  the  Genitive 

to  the  Noun  on  which  it  depends,  5  111. 

VI. 
Proposition  (Enuntiatio),S109. 
Prosodia  (n-pofffjcic,  to  sing  in  accord). 

Prosody,  1,  3§  216-250. 


*  Rome  discrepancy  must  exist  between  homonymous  terms  in  Logic  and  Grammar : 
therefore  the  fewer  of  them  the  better.  Donaldson's  rewnroe  (primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  Predicates)  does  not  remove  the  discrepancy,  but  imports  terais  which,  not  con- 
veying their  own  sense,  require  the  aid  of  others  to  explain  them. 
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FiXMopopoeia  (irpooMiroi'  iroitti',  to  mate  a 
jwr«on),  a  Figure  of  Rhetoric,  447. 

Protasis.    See  Apodosis. 

Panctaation,  6. 

Paie  or  Independent  Ck>njonctive  Mood, 
§  37.  Notes  on,  9  138.  Eacaaiplae  of, 
166, 4  139. 

Fnrpoee,  Dative  of,  289. 

Fythiambicnm  Metnun,  489.     • 


Q,  a  guttnral  tenuis  mute  Gonsommt,  otflf 
used  with  panwitic  n  fT)r  7.  Qussthe 
Greek  t  or  ir,  19.  {founded  as  c  before 
u.  Append.  A. 

Qoalitative  Relation,  that  in  which  Attri- 
bntes  or  Appoeites  stand  to  their  Mouns, 
S  111,  II. 

Quality,  Ablative  of,  298.  Genitivvof,  81.*^. 

Quantitative  Words,  takiag  Oenetivus  Rei 
Demensae,  HI  9. 

Quantity  of  Syllables,  5  11.  ^  216-221. 
Quantity  of  interior  Syllables,  450.  Of 
Final  Syllables,  45a.  Of  Words  in  Com- 
position, 460. 

Qnasi-Passive  Verbs,  95. 

Questions.    Bee  Interrogatio. 

Quid-Verbs,  Quem-quld,  Quid-quale,  355. 


R,  a  dental  liquid  Consonant,  7.  Falls 
out,  17.  Its  relatien  tol,  20.  To  d,  20. 
To  s,  20. 

Receptive  Complement  (Dative  of  Pur- 
pose), an  idiom  by  which  the  Dative 
stands  as  (Complement,  often  with  an- 
other Dative  <o<  Recipient^,  255,  284, 
289. 

Jleceptive  Relation,  that  in  which  a  Dative 
Case  stands  to  a  Trajective  or  other 
Verb  or  Noun  on  which  it  depends,  5 
111.  IV. 

Recipient  (Dative),  25 i,  284,  289. 

Recta  Oratio  (distinguished  from  Obliqua 
O.),  Direct  Discourse  in  a  Prinefpai 
Sentence,  $  109. 

Beduplicatio  (redupltcare,  to  redoubU')^  a 
peculiar  mutation,  by.  which  the  form 
and  sense  of  words  is  varied  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  Inngm^^n,  14.  Redu- 
plication in  Present-Stem,  117.  In  Per- 
fects, S  53  (1.).  Loss  of,  118.  See  Pott's 
Work  •  Die  Doppelung.' 

Beflexiva  Pronomina  (reflectere,  to  bend 
back),  Reflexive  Pronouns,  se  with  its 
Pofveasive  suus ;  so  called  because  they 
*bend  back'  their  reference  to  a  pre- 
ceding Subject  of  the  Third  Person,  86. 
Their  use,  $  87.  In  Clauses,  $$  199- 
202. 

Relations  of  Construction  existing  between 
words  in  Simple  Sentences,  $  111. 

Relativum  Ptonomen  (referre,  to  n'/er)^ 
the  Relative  Pronoun  qui  quae  quod, 
so  called  because  referred  to  an  Ante- 
cedent noMn-term,  $  33.  p.  89  (the 
root  of  most  Subordinative  Conjunctions 
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and  of  numerous  Adverbs),  ^  68-70. 
$  74.  $  80.  Coordination  by  Belatire, 
$  103.  Agreement  of  Relative  with 
Antecedent,  $  113.  9  115.  Concord  IV. 
Notes  on,  $  118.  §  123.  Examples,  p. 
271. 

Relative  (Adjectival)  Clauses,  343,  $  167. 
Consecutive,  §}  270-271.  Find,  §  172. 
(B),§173.    Causal,  MT77. 178. 

Remoter  Object,  255,  §  129. 

Rhythm  (pvOao^),  modulated  flow  or  mea- 
sure in  verse  or  prose,  §  217.  Froes 
rhythm,  440.  Rhythms  in  Verse,  §  ZS/^ 

Root,  S  14.  §  76.    Primitive  ilooca,  i  6r 


S,  a  dental  sibilant  Consonant,  7.  Elided 
in  old  Latin,  16.  Eliminated,  16.  IxEt 
by  Aphaeresis,  16,  17.  Apocopated<lfir 
Initial  s= Greek  Aspirate,  20.  IK^ekk- 
ened  into  r  between  Towe!s,20.  Nomi- 
native Ending,  §  20.    See  Decloisions 

Sanskrit,  1,  §6.  p.  7  (Note),  9.  Append.  £. 

Sapphici  Versus,  Minor  and  Mnior,  478. 

Sapphic  Stanza  fa  Horace  aad  Caiallas, 
S4  235.  236. 

Snpphlc  Metres,  480. 

Selection,  11. 

Semiconsonants,  8. 

Semideponent  Verbs,  95. 

Sententia  (sentire,  to  expre»i  thouffht)^  a 
Sentence,  §  109. 

Sentences,  The  Tkrts  of  Discouxse ;  thdr 
kinds,  S  109.  Order  of  Words  in  a 
Sentence,  §  209.    Connection  of,  $  211. 

Sibilant  Stems,  47. 

Signs  of  the  Cases,  3S. 

Simple  Sentence  distiugnished  from  Com- 
fmund,  §  209.  Its  parts,  $$  110-113. 
Rates  of,  }}  114-149.    See  Coxtksts. 

Singularis  Numems,  tbe  Singular  Number, 
5  17.  5  39.  pp.  64-66. 

Singularia  tantum,  words  without  PlnnJ, 
64,  198. 

Sociative  Conjunctions  <et,  que,  ac,&c.), 
$  74.    Coordination  by,  §  98. 

Sociative  Asyndeton,  284,  256. 

Sonant  Checks,  another  name  for  the  Me- 
dials  g,  d,  b,  given  l)ecanse  they  approach 
nearer  to  vocal  utterance  tluin  the 
Tenues  or  Surds  c  (k),  t,  p,  7. 

Soundlore  (Phonology),  $§  7-12.  See  Cox- 
tents. 

Spirant  Consonants,  $  9.  p.  7. 

Spondeus  Pes,  Spondee  -  -,  §  224. 

Stem,  §  14-  p-  22.    See  Clipt  Stem. 

Strengthening,  9.  Strengthening  Vowel- 
Change,  9.  Strengthening  by  Diph- 
thongs, 9.  By  lengthening  a  short 
Vowel,  11.  In  disyllabic  Perfects,  11. 
By  Nasalisation,  II.    See  also  $  52. 

Strophe  or  Stanza  (arpc^civ,  to  turn), 
Strophic  Metres,  463,  479. 

Sttbiectum,  Suttfect,  that  member  of  a  Sen- 
tence of  which  action  or  state  is  predi- 
cated, i  110. 

Subiunctlvns  Modus  (subiungere,  to  n^ 
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jQin)t  the  SnbjunctiTe  Mood,  a  name 
given  to  the  Conjunciive  Mood  when 
subordinated  to  another  Verb,  $  37. 
pp.  167-«8, 170.  In  Compound  Sentences, 
55  150-198.    See  Contents. 

Subobliqna  Constructio,  the  Conatrnction 
of  Verbs  in  Subordination  to  Oratio 
Obliqna,  real  or  virtual,  J  152. 

Siabstantival  Clauses,  whyso^calied  :  ^151. 
Their  varieties,  §}  155-166.  See  Con- 
tents. 

Bubstantivum  Komen  (substare,  to  stand 
beneaih).  Substantive,  the  flret  of  the 
inflected  Parts  of  Speech,  §  15.  Ano- 
maly in  Declensions  of  Substantives, 
55  21-26.  Anomaly  in,  $  27.  Use  of, 
5  83* 

SuflHx,  21.    See  Derivation. 

Saperlativus  gradus  (supcrferre,  to, carry 
above),  the  highest  Degree  of  Comparisou 
in  Adjectives  and  Adverbs,  JJ  29.  3CX 

Supine,  an  unmeaning  term,  applied  to 
the  two  Cases  of  the  Verb  Infinite  which 
end  in  um  and  u,  100.  Their  Construe^ 
tlon,  $5  146/147. 

Sapine-Stem,  5  41.    It«  formation,  §  65. 

Syllabation,  5. 

Syllaba  (<rvAAa/i^i/eii/,.  to  take  togelber),  a 
SyUable,  §  10. 

Syllepsis  ((rvAAa/i/Sdceii^),  a  Figure  of  Syn^ 
tax,  845. 

Synaeresis  (<n;i'ai^ctr,  to  take  tcgether). 
Contraction,  15. 

Synaphea,  462  (Note). 

Syncope  (<nry/c6irT«4i',  to  cuttfwri\  IZ. 

Synecdoche  (avi'ejc«€xe<reai)^  a  Figure  of 
Rhetoric,  447. 

Synesis  (awitvai,  to  understand ;  trvvtat^, 
meaning),  a  Figure  of  Syntax,  by  which 
meaning  rather  than  torm  detenaiues 
the  Construction,  29, 41,  i  ^20. 

Synizesia  {<rvyi^tiv},  16. 

Syntax  (irvvrdaati  v,  to  arrange),  a  Division 
of  Grammar,  i.  248. 


T,   a  dental  tenuis  nlute"  Consonant,  7. 

Characterof  Supine  Stem,  5  55.  Passes 
into  8, 123. 

Tempora,Tenses,5  3a566.  Consecution 

of.  §5  195.  196. 
Temporal  Clauses  (Adverbial)„5S  1 79-183. 

See  Contents. 
Temporal  Conjunctions,  5  74..  p.  180. 
Tenucs,  one  class  of  Mute  Consonants.  7. 
That  (quod),  238.. 
Thesis  in  Verse,  5  234. 
Time  of  Syllables  (Mora)„5  U.  5  218. 


ZEU 

Time,   Coostmctions  of,   275,   298    299. 

Computation  of,  82-85. 
Tmesis  (of  per),  216. 
Towns,  Karnes  of ;  their  (lender,  29.  Their 

Constructions,  82,  86,  39,  5J,  275-^00, 

Trajective  Verbs  (traicere,  to  throte  over). 
Verbs  and  Adjectives  which  by  their 
meaning  stngest  a  Remoter  Object  or 
Recipient,  fTll.  IV.  pp.  264,  284. 

Transitive  Verbs,  95,  5}  127-129.  See 
Accusative. 

XrocheoB  Pes,  Trochee  -  v,  5  224. 

U-V,  Vowel  and  (Spirant)  Consonant,  its 

uses  in  each  character,  8. 
U,  V,  as  Perfect  Character,  119. 
U-Nouns  (Fonrth  Decl.),  80. 
U-Varbs  (in  Thhxi  Con/.),  Iu8, 146. 
Uncial  Letters,  4. 
Umbrian  Dialect,  436. 
Universal  Relatives,  91,  92,  208. 
Variant  meaning  of  Plural  Substantives, 

66. 

Verbalia  Substantlva,  182.  Adjectiva.  188, 
Verba,  194.  -        -t       . 

^«'««°"»  ^®'*»  ^'■'  Pi7*i«,  23,  55  35HS7. 
209  55138-148.  Apjend.^  **  * 

Versi^s,  Verse,  5  224. 
Vinculation,  19. 

Vocales.  Vowels,  55  7-12.  p.  7,  &c. 
Vocativus  Casus  (vocare,  to  call).  Vocative 

???;  U?x  *  2®-  -Ajinexive  ReUtion, 
5  111.  Vm.  pp.  26Z,  272.  ' 

Vox,  Voice  (also  caUed  Genus},  that  form 
by  which  Verbs  are  marked  as  doing  or 
suffering,  94.  *    * 

Vowel-changa,  12-14, 

Vrddhi,  9. 

Weakening,  9-14. 
Words,  55  14-19. 
"Wordloi-e  (Morphology),  55  13-108- 

X,  double  Consonant =cs ;  not  in  the  older 
Latin  Alphabet,  9« 


Y  represents.  Gr.  v,.  introduced  with  z  (as 
O  in  Cicero's  age,  9.  Its  sound.  Append. 

Z,  introduced  withy,  only  csed  in'latinlscd* 

Greek  words,  9. 
Zeugma,  445, 
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a,  ftb,  abB,  12£,  179, 217, 224, 

499 
abhlnc,  174,  299 
absque,  179, 219 
abolere,  ko.,  604 

ac,  atque,  179,  229,  238 

ad,  125, 178,210,499 
adeo,  ita,  eic,  175, 8«7 
admodom,  176,  201 
adolere,  &c.,  604 
adTenuB,  178,  211 
aeqne  ac,  228,  229 
aequi  boni  facere,  816 
aflatim,  195,  819 

age,  apage,  agediun,  agesia, 

&c.,  159, 181,  240 
ai,  10 
aio,  158 

alias...alia8,  209,  233 
aliqnando,  207 
aliqaia,89,  207 
aliter,  207,  288 
alius,  90,  209, 283 
alter,  78,  90,  209 
alteruter,  89 
amabo,  181 
amb-,  125,  503 
sanbo,  75 
ambio,  156 
amphoram,  &c^  86 
an,  181,  242-245 
annon, 244 
ante,  174,  178, 191, 211,  299, 

508 
anteqnam,  180, 299, 385 
aperio,  501  (Note) 
apprime^    imprimi8»     176, 

201 
apad,  178,  271 
arbiter,  20 
as,  or  libra,  its  BnbdiviBions, 

80 
at,  180,  285 
atqui,  179,  236 
anslm,  120 
aut,  vel,  -ve,  180, 285 
autem,  180,  285 


beUi,89 

bicolor,  bicorpor,  &c.,  74 


bidens,  ?4 
biennium,  kc^  74 
bidunm,  triduum,  &c^  74 
bimestria,  &c.,  74 
bifariam,     &c.,    biparttto, 

&c.,  74 
birnns,  &c.,  74 
binariua,  Atc^  74 
bissextua,^ 


canis,  iuvenis,  vates,  42 
cansa,  295,  814, 823 
caveo,  853,  854,  860 
oedo,  cette,  159, 181 
censeo,  864 
oerte,  oerto,  245 
ceu,  180,  404 
circa,  circom,  circiter,  178, 

212,  218 
clB,  citra,  I9i,  212 
clam,  179, 192, 219 
coepi,  157,  888 
coeptoe  sum,  157,  383 
cogo,  361 

con.,  125, 191,  499 
ooncedo,  862 
contra,  178, 191,  218 
convitiam,  484 
coram,  179,  220 
cordi  esse,  to  be  dear  to,  289 
credo,  8G5 
cui  bono  fucrit,  289 
cum,  170, 219,  484 
cur,  qoare,  &c.,  180,  226, 

458 
euro,  365 


de,  179,  192,  218,  i224,  299, 

500 
deabus,  &c.,  36 
debeo,  500 
deest,  15 
dein,  delude,  ttc,  16,  175, 

284 
denarius,  74 
denuo,  de  integro,  178 
die,  due,  fer,  &c.,  16 
dico,  865 
dignus,  296 


4ia-,  dir-,  126,  224,  603 

doceo,  279,  882,  864 

doleo   quod,   or  ¥rith   the 

infin.,  852,  858 
domi,  61,  300 
domns,  Gl 
donee,  180,  884 
dubito,  &c.,  duUnm,  &c^ 

855,  360,  361 
dubito  an,  248 

dum,  180,  240,  388,  384, 400 
dummodo,  180, 4UU 
duo,  75 


e,ex,  126,179,192,218,224, 

500 
ecoe,  en,  181,279 
eccum,  eccillum,  ellain ,  8S 
ecquis,  89 
edepol,  epol,  181 
ehen,  heu,  181 
enim,  178,  236 
eo  (Verb),  156 
eiga,  178,  213 
ergo,  179,  237 
et,  179,  T6S 
et  non,  neque,  240 
et,  que,  witb  Pronouns,  204i 
etiam,  quoque,  179 
etsi,  etiamsi,  180,  401 
exspecto,  expecto,  18 
extra,  178, 192, 213 


fac,  16 ;  fac  (ut,  ne),  lU 

853,  866 

facio,  efficio,  189,  155,  S:'^ 

854,  866,  481 
fori,  159 

faxo,  faxim,  89,  IS^i 
fero,  154 

flo,  155,  258,  350,  866 
fore  ut,  f utumm  nt,  348 
fors,  forte,  fortasae,  f orsits& 

177,242  «-, 

frugi,  nequam,4lir      IQ 
fungor,  fruor,  utor,  jrescc 

*^96, 837  / 

futurum  fuisse,  348  Jk09 
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gentium,   terrarnm,   ko., 

318 
grati&,  290,  S14,  833 
gratulor,     gaudeo     qqod, 

qnnm,  863,  8M 


habeo  c  put.  peil,  481 
hand,  289 
hauiquaqnam,  2i0 
baud  scio  an,  248 
haTe  (aye),  1S9 
hei,  Tae,  hem,  181, 389 
hie,  haec,  hoe,  87,  308 
hie  and  ilie,  308 
homo,  3S 
hornuB,  74  (note) 
hortor,  853,  858,  888 
humi,  humo,  83,  89,  800, 
301     ' 


iacio  (oompoonds),  8, 464 

ibi,  iUio,  &o.,  }73 

id  temporis,  id  MMib^id 

genus,  &o.,  874 
idem,  eadem,  idem,  88, 304 
idciroo,  ideo,  387, 874, 979, 

396 
ldu8,  66,  83-85 
igitur,  179,  387 
ilico,  174, 485 
iUe,  ilia,  fflud,  87,  308,  304 
immo,  177,  345 
impertio,868 
impero,  883,  883 
in-  negative  prefix,  324 
in,  135,  193,  331,  233,  399, 

500 
indignuB,  396 
induor  c.  aocus.,  376 
infltlas  ire,  68 
infra,  178, 193,  314 
inquam,  168 
instar,  67,  814 
inteUego,  136,  501 
inter,  136, 601 
intercludo,  interdioo,   803, 

501 
interea  loci,  819 
intereo,  hiteiemo,  interfloio, 

501 
interest,  refect,   160,    816, 

824,  861 
intra,  178, 192,  218 
ipse,  ipsa,  ipsnm,  88,  306, 

206,422 
ire,    iri    ^th    8up.,   156, 

888 
is,  ea,  id,  87,  203,  204 
iste,  ista,  istud,  87,  208 
itaque,  179,  237 
item,  itidem,  176,  229,  288 
iubeo,  832,  868,  361 
iuzta,  178,  214,  229,  280 


Kaeso,  Ealendae,  Earthago, 

9. 
Ealendae,  66,  62-66. 


Uyi,  &o.,  11 

Uoet,  160,  884,  289, 888, 860, 

861 
lod,  looorqai,  818 


maete,  161, 396 
msgnopere  or  magno  open, 

176 
mando,  863 
me&,  tuft,  &;o.,8l7 
mecastor,  mehexcnle,  me- 

dins  fldius,  161 
memini,  167, 169, 838,  883, 

867 
minussnon,  340 
mJsereor,  misecor,  miseret, 

822 
modlum,  i(C.,89 
modo,  160, 400 
modo. .  .modo,  383 
modo  non,  340 
moneo,  853, 864,  864 
multus,  70,  73, 199 


nam,  namque,  179,  386 
natu  maior,  maadmus,  70 
naud,  66,  816 
nae  (or  n§),  verilfj  used  af- 

flrmatiTelywlth  prmoons 

nae  ille,  be.,  176 
-ne,  389,  343, 343 
ne,  164,  160,  389,  828,  863- 

867,  874-876 
nego,  865 
ne . . .  quidem,  241 
neoeeee  est,  264, 850, 861 
necssne . . .  quidem,  340 
neo,  neque,  *<i83,  240 
necne,  244 
neonon,  179, 389 
necubi,  &c.,  181 
nedum,  241 
neglego,  18 
negotium,  18 
nemo,  90, 389 
nemo  non,  &o.,  340 
nequam,  64 
nequaquam,  240 
nequiqnam,  240 
neque  ullus,  &c.,  341 
nequeo,  nequeor,  166 
nescio  quis,  866 
neuter,  89,  318,458 
neutiquam,  240, 463 
nisi,  ni,  and  si  non,  166 
nihfl,  90,  389 
nihil  dum,  nullus  dum,  &c,, 

340 
nimimm,  nempe,  177, 345 
noli,  164,  836 


nomen  mibi  est,  389 

non,  383 

non  modo,  non  solum,  240 

nonae,  66, 83<-66 

non  quia,  non  quod,  877 

nonne,  343 

non  nemo,  Itc.,  340 

noetri,  nostrum,  820 

nullus,  for  ne-nllns,  Ate.,  13, 

16,76,199,389 
num,numne,  343-344 
numquis,  69 


ob,  136, 176,  316, 334, 601 
obliquus,  obsoenus,  obecu* 

ruB,  504 
obsolesoo,  604 
odl,  157 
omitto,  601 
operio,  501 
oportet,  159,  160,  838,  360, 

861 
opus  est,  396 
oro,  868 

O  si,  optat.,  837 
ovare,  169 


paenitet,  168,  833 

palam,  179,  219 

par,  pariter,  229 

partim,  308,  368, 818 

parum,  819 

patior,  863 

penes,  178,  316 

per,  136, 176,  316,  396,  501 

perdo,  peremo.  pereo,  501 

perinde  ae,  239 

perinde  quam,  389 

permitto,  853,  853, 868 

perquam,  176,  301 

peto,  863,  853 

piget,  169,  333 

plerique,  90 

pondo,  68 

pone,  178, 191,  313 

pono,  116 

portio,  12 

posoo,  279,  363 

possum,  153, 881,  838, 896 ' 

post,  178, 191,  313,334, 396, 

399 
postea,  posthao,  174, 197 
postqnam  posteaquam,  160, 

399  804 
postridie,  160,  399,  819 
postnlo,  379,  868, 868 
prae,  179, 193,  330,  834, 807, 

501 
praecipio,  868 
praedpue,  301 
praefiscine,  177 
praeut,  329 
praeter,  176,  192,  216,  224, 

807,  603 
precor,  352,  353 


A  A 
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pridie.  82, 174,  299,  819 
primo  andpiimom,  74, 177, 

234 
primanos,  Sic,  74 
prixxuurias,  &c.,  74 
priusqaam,  180,  299,  385 
pro,  prod-,   179,  192,  220, 

224, 280,  501 
pro  (Interj.),  181 
procul,  (tfar,  takes  Abl.  (add 

in),  221 
prodeo,  prodesae,  Sic,,  126 
pro  deum  fldem,  181 
prodo,  346,  365 
pro  60,  229 

prohibeo,  332,  853,  363 
proinde,  proin,  229,  237 
prope,  172, 192,  215,  224 
propter,  172, 192,  215 
prout,  229 
pudet,  159, 822 


qua,  171, 173,  226 
qua  ee  prudentia,  229 
quails,  91,  225,  268 
quam,  how,  226,  231,  232 
quam,  as,  226,  231 
quam,  than,  232,  299, 802 
quamdiu,  175,  226 
quam   dudnm,   quam  pri- 

mum,  171 
qfiamquam,  quamris,  quan- 

tumvis,  401-403 
quando,  171,  180,  225,  876, 

381 
quandoque,  quandoquidem, 

181,  376 
quantus,  91,  225,  268 
quamobrem,     quare,    cur, 

172, 177,  226,  237 
quasi,  180,  403, 404 
quatenus,  174,  226,  376 
quemadmodum,   quomodo, 

226 
queo,  156,  831 
qui,   quae,  quod,  89,  225, 

237,  257,  367 
quia,  180,  376 
quicumque,  89,  208 
quidam,  89,  208 
quidem,  204 

quin,  180,  855,  360,  869-378 
quippe,  180,  245 
quippe  qui,  879 
quia,  quae,  quid,  89,  225, 

227 
quis,  quispiam,  89,  207 
quisnam,  89 
quisquam,  89,  208 
quisque,  90,  201,  205,  417 
qulsquis,  quidquid,  89,  208 
quivis,  quilibet,  89,  208 
quo,  171, 178,  226,  298,  376 
quo,  eo,  &c.   (AbL  Diff.), 

226 


quod,  that,2Z8,  851,  858 
quod,  because,  180,  876-879 
quoad,  171,  226,  888,  884 
quominus,  180,  854,  860 
quoniam,  180,  376 
quoque,  179,  233 
quorsum,  173,  226 
quot,  91,  225,  226 
quoties,  171,  175,  226 
quotusquisque,  27 
quousque,  171, 173,  222 
quum,  cum,  for  quod,  852, 

358 
quum,   cum,  causal,  since, 

whereas,  376 
quum,  cum,  temporal,  385- 

389 
quum  oonceasiTe,  402 
quum...quum;  quum...tum, 

233, 876. 


re.,  red-,  126, 192,  502 

recipio,  848,  503 

recte  246 

refert,  160,  816,  324,  861 

repetundarum,  repetundis, 

68,  814 
retro,  192 
rogo,  852,  858 
rus,  rure,  ruri,  275, 800,  301 


salve,  159 

sane,  sanequam,  201,  245 

satis,  aflatim,  abunde,  176, 

319 
scilicet,  177,  245 
se-,  sed-,  125, 192,  503 
se,  suus,  86,  205,  415-422 
secundus,  78 
secundum,  178,  216 
secus,  72,  229,  280,  298 
sed,  179 

senez,  senior,  25,  70 
sestertius,  sestertium,   89, 

80,81 

sen  (sive),  179, 180,  285,897 
si,  180 ;  si,  optative,   328 ; 

conditional,  889-400 
si  quis,  sicubi,  sicunquom, 

si  quando,  &c.,  180,  896 
si  dlB  placet,  397 
similis,  similiter  atque,  229 
simul,  simul  ac,   &c.,  229, 

880,  382 
sine,  179, 192,  219,  895 
sino,  362 
si  non,  398 
si  quaeris,  397 
siquidem,  876,  397 
sive,  897 
sis = si  vis,  181 
sodee=si  audies,  181 


solus,  90, 199,  266 

spero,  348,  349 

sponsor,  27 

si)onte,  68 

statim     nt,     statim    ubi, 

382 
statuo,  865 

snadeo,  persuadeo,  853,  864 
sub,  BUS-,  126, 179, 192, 222, 

502 
subter,  179,  223 
successor,  27 

SUltiS=:8iYUltiS,  181 

sum,  101, 102,  262 
super,  179, 192, 223 
supersedeo,  oonstr.  297 
supra,  178, 192,  214 
su^itio,  484 
suus,  86,  205,  415-422 


taedet,  159,  322 
talis,  91,  867-374 
tamen,  286,  401,  402 
tametsi,  tamenetsi,  401 
tanquam,  403, 404 
tantus,  91,  367-374 
tantum  abesse  nt— ut,  368 
tenus,  179,  221 
timeo,  metuo,  vereor  (oe, 

ut),  354,  359 
tot,  91,  226 

trans,  178, 191,  212,  503 
turn ...  quum,  233,  876 


ubi,  unde,   &c.,  171,    173, 

193,  288,  367,  &c. 
ullus,  78,  389 
ultra,  178, 191,  212 
ultro,  178  (Note) 
uncia,  80 

unciarium  fenus,  81 
unde,  178 
unus,  75,  78 
unus  et  alter,  265 
usque, 173 
ut  {that),  180,  349,350, 352- 

355, 369-375  i 

ut,  interrog.  (ftotr),226,32T, 

350,  354 
ut,  as  (Correl.),  226,  33| 

229,  381 
nt,  temjwral  (trA«n,  stneti 

382  »  ; 

ut,  concessive  igrantai 
that),  402  1 

uter,  89,  227  < 

uterque,  90,  268 

utervis,  uterlibet,  90         ' 

utinam,  327  J 

ut  qui,  utpote  qui,  utf4 
quum,  379  i 

ut  quisque,  201 

ntrum,  181,  243  I 
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valde,  201 

-eale,  169 

vapiilo,  96,  208 

-ve,  181,  286 

vg-,  224 

vehementer,  201 

vel,  181,  286 

velnt,  vdutl,  180, 403,  401 


▼endo,  Tenmndo,  156 
veneo,  for  venum-eo,  12, 96, 

166,  368,  296,  816 
vereor  ne,  at,  864,  869 
veraiu,  Tereum,  178, 216 
▼eruni,  tbto,  Tenimfliiiin- 

yero,  180. 287,  241 
▼esperi,  89 


▼e&tri,  Testrnm,  87, 820 
Teto,  279, 868,  868 
video,  848,  860,  866 
Tideor,  261,  881,847 
rtven  yiUun,  Aio.,  278 
▼do,  nolo,  malo,  168,  882, 
866 
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